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TkosB  mmrked  thus  *  have  compounded  for  their  Annual  SubsertpUome, 
The  namet  qf  Member*  qf  Council  are  printed  in  Small  Capitauk. 


Jmrot 
El«cUon. 

1»76 


1883 
1888 
1888 
1862 
1869 
1879 
1853 
1867 
1884 
1886 
1876 
1885 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1887 


Abrahams,  Israel,  F.E.Gr.S., 

52,  Bussell'square,  W,C, 
Ace,  Rev.  Daniel,  D.D.,  F.  li. A.S., 

Laughton  Vicarage^  Gainsborough, 
Ackland,  Thomas,  G.,  F.I. A., 

8L  Mildred's  House,  Poultry  KG, 
Acland,  Arthur  Herbert  Djke,  M.A.,  M.P., 

35,  Cadogan-terracey  8.W. 
AcIanH,  Sir  Henry  Wentworth, -K.C.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Oxford. 
Acland,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart.,  F.R.G.S., 

Killerton^  Exeter  ;   and  Athenaeum  Club,  8.  W. 
Adam,  Robert  {Gitg  Chamberlain), 

City  Chambers,  Edinburgh, 
*Addington,  The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord, 

Bank  of  England,  E.G. 
Addison,  John, 

Colehill  Cottage,  Fulham  Palace-^oad,  R  W. 
Agius,  Ectward  Tancred, 

90,  Belsize-park^gardenSy  NJW, 
Ainslie,  William  George,  M.P., 

23,  Abingdon-street,  S.W. 
Aitchison,  William  John, 

2,  Princes-street,  E.C. 
Aitken  Thomas, 

63,  St,  Vincent- street,  Glasgow, 
Akers-Douglas,  Aretas,  M.P.,  J. P., 

Chilston  Park,  Maidstone,  EJont.  . 
Aldam,  William,  J.P.,  D.L. 

Frickley  Hall,  Doncaster, 
Aldwinckle,  Thomas  Williams, 

2,  East  India-avenue,  LeadenhalUstreet,  E,C, 
AUard,  Alphonse  {Directeur  de  la  Monnaie), 

Brussels,  Belgium, 
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Tear  of 
Eledaon. 

1876 


1877 
1871 
1886 
1871 
1884 
1885 
1872 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1888 
1871 
1870 


1872 
1872 
1879 
1855 
1858 
1881 
1882 


Allen,  John  T.  E., 

13,  Tork-roadf  Have,  Brighton. 
Allen,  Joseph, 

West  Biding  Chambers,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
Anderson,  Sir  James,  F.E.G.S.,  F.G.S., 

50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O, 
Andras,  Henry  Walsingham,  F.I.A., 

2b,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Angus,  E.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Anning,  Edward  James, 

78,  Cheapside,  E,C. 
Antonio,  John, 

9,  College-green^  Dublin. 
•Archibald,  William  Frederick  A.,  M.A., 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Asch,  William, 

1,  Draper* s-gardens,  E.C. 
Aschenheim,  G-ustav, 

27,  Mincing-lane^  E.C. 
Ashwell,  Henry, 

Woodthorpe  Change,  Sherwood,  J^otts. 
Askey,  Frederick  Day, 

The  Barky  Highgate,  IT. 
Atkinson,  Charles, 

Benhilton,  St.  Saviour* s^oad,  Croydon. 
Atkinson,  Greorge  W., 

1,  Begent-street,  Bamsley. 
Avery,  Thomas, 

Church-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


♦Babbage,  Major-Gteneral  Henry  Prevost, 

Torkleigh^  St.  Oeorge's-road,  Cheltenham. 
•Backhouse,  Edmund, 

Bank,  Darlington. 
Badbk- Powell,  Sib  Gboboh,  K.C.M.Q-.,  M.P., 

8,  St.  George* s-plaee,  Hyde  Bark  Comer,  8.  W. 
BaTLET,  AbTHUB  HUTCHBSOIT,  F.I.A., 

7,  Boyal  Exchange,  E,C. 
Baines,  Sir  Edward, 

St.  AmCs-hill,  Burley,  Leeds. 
Baines,  Jervoise  Athelstane,  G.S., 

c\o  Post  Office,  Bomb<u/j  India. 
Baker,  Captain  Daniel, 

Avenue  Souse,  Hagley-road,  Edgbaston^  Birmingham. 
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1884i 
1887 
1879 
1887 
1885 
1878 
1848 
1886 
1878 
1865 
1886 
1877 
1880 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1888 
1873 


Baker,  George, 

12^  Burvfood^lace,  W. 
Baker,  John, 

21,  Qi«?«i  Anne's-gaU,  S.W.  • 
Baker,  W.  MiUs, 

The  Holmes^  Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol 
Baldwin,  Alfred,  J.P., 

Wilden  House,  near  Stourport, 
Balf  e,  Richard  Ambrose, 

2,  Foster-place^  Dublin, 
Balfour,  The  Eight  Hon.  Arthar  James,  M.?.,  LL.D. 

4,  CarUon-aardenSy  8.W, 
Balfour,  General  Sir  George,  K.O.B.,  M.P.,  D.L., 

6,  Cleveland-Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
Balfour,  Gerald  William,  M.P., 

32,  Addison-Toad,  Kensington,  W. 
Balfour,  Jabez  Spencer, 

4,  Marlborough-gate,  W. 
Balpotib,  T.  Graham,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  P.R.C.P.  (Presideni), 

Ooombe  Lodge,  Wimbledon^ark,  8.  W, 
Ball,  Sidney,  M.A., 

8t.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Barbour,  William  Boyle,  M.P., 

Woodlands,  Paisley,  and  Devonshire  Olub,  8.  W. 
^Baring,  Thomas  Charles, 

Sigh  Beach,  Loughton. 
Barker,  W.  E.,  B.A., 

Barlow,  William  Henrv,  F.E.S.,  C.B., 

2,  Old  Palace^ard,  S.W. 
Barnes,  Joseph  Howard,  F.I.A., 

1,  Moorgate-street^  MC. 
Barratt,  Thomas  J., 

75,  New  Osford^reet,  W. 
•Barrett,  Thomas  Squire,  F^.S.,  M.A.L,  P.E,  Hist.  Soc., 

New  Athenmum  Club,  Suffolk-street,  S.W. 
Barron,  Thomas  Walter,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M:.E.C.S.,  <Sbc., 

10,  Old  Elvet,  Durham. 
Barrow,  Alfred, 

Westan-street,  Southwari,  S.E. 
Barry,  Francis  Tress, 

St.  Leonard:* s-Ml,  Windsor. 
♦Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

Worcester-parh,  Surrey. 
Barton,  Ebenezer  Johnstone,  M.A., 

East  India  United  Service  Club,  St.  James's-square^  S.  W. 
Bate,  George, 

75,  Heaton  Park-road,  Newoastle-on-I^. 
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T«wof 
Xtoetton. 

1877     Batkkak,  Alfeed  Esmuih)  {Secretary), 

Board  of  Trade,  WhitehalUgardens,  S,W. 

1888     Batten,  John  W., 

3,  Harcourt  Buildings^  Temple,  E,C, 

1876  Baxter,  Eobert, 

6,  Victoria-street,  Weetmtneter,  8,  W. 

1877  Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham, 
1886     Bayly,  Alfred, 

117,  Powis'Street,  Woolwich, 
1873   *Bayiie8,  Jilfred  Henry,  P.R.a.S., 

19,  Caetle-etreet,  Holhom,  E.C. 

1871  ♦Baynes,  William  Wilberforce,  F.I.A., 

32,  Moorgate-etreet,  E.G. 
1875    •Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M., 

I  25,  Booth-street,  Manchester. 

1878  *Beauehamp,  The  Eight  Hon.  Earl, 

13,  Belgrave-square,  8.  W, 
1 875   *Beaufort,  William  Morris,  F.B.  A.S.,  F.E.G.S.,  Ac, 

18,  Biccadilly,  W. 
1883      Beaumont,  Henry 

Gordon  ViUa^  The  Park,  Righgate,  N. 

1882  •Beazeley,  Michael  Wornum, 

3,  8t.  PauVs-road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

1883  Beckingham,  James  Horace, 

48,  Percy  Park,  Tynemouth^  Northumberland. 

1872  »Bedford,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  D.L., 

Woburn  Abbey,  Bedfordshire. 

1884  Bedford,  James, 

Woodhouse  Cliff,  Leeds. 
1882   •Beeton,  Henry  Ramie  (<»«,  Amtin  Friars^  E.G.); 

0,  Maresfield-gardens^  Mampstead, 
1884     Begg,  Alexander, 

1886     Begg,  Ferdinand  Faithfull, 

6,  Drapers-gardens,  E.C, 
1880     Bell,  Sir  Isaac  Lowthian,  Bart,  J.P.,  F.E.8. 

Rounton  Grange,  Northallerton,  York,  N.R. 
1884     Bell,  Jame:^  T., 

Northcote,  Dowanhill,  vid  Glasgow. 
1888     Bellew,  Thomas  Acheson, 

65,  Tower  Buildings,  Liverpool. 
1888   ♦Benson,  G.  R.  (Gxenford  Hall,  Gxford), 

8,  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W. 
1884  ♦Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.G.S., 

Upton,  Slough,  Bucks, 
1884     Berg,  Wilhelm, 

37,  Mincing-hme,  E.C. 
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Trarof 

klcetloB. 

18»6 
1874 
1881 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1838 
1884 
1883 
1886 
1881 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 


Bernard,  Henry  Fitzgerald, 

Bo€slara,  Ealing,  W. 
Bessborou^h,  The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of, 

Bfssborough,  PUUown^  Ireland. 
BeBso,  Marco,  F.I. A., 

Compagnia  di  Assicurazioni  Oenerali,  Triette, 
"Bevan,  Thomas, 

Stone  Park,  near  Dartfard,  KenU 
•Beverley,  Henry, 

United  Service  Olub^  Calcutta. 
•Bickford-Smith,  William,  M.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.,&c., 

Trevamo^  Ilehton,  Cornwall, 
Biggs,  Thomas  Hesketh,  (Comptroller) y 

Rangoon,  Burmah, 
Billinghurnt,  Henry  F., 

41,  Lothhuryy  E.G. 
Binney,  William, 

13,/S'^  Helen' 8-plaee,  E.G.;  HillJUld,  Hampsfead.  y,W. 
Binusi,  Richard  William,  F.S.A., 

Diglin  Houae^  Wot'cester. 
Birch,  Robert  W.  Peregrine,  M.  Inst.  C.R., 

5,  Queen  Anne'8-gate,  Westminster^  S»W. 
Birchenoui;h,  Henry,  M.A., 

6,  Frid^igsfreet,  E,C. 
Bird,  StanleVjG., 

6i>,MaiJa  Vale,  N,W, 
Bishop,  Giors:e, 

131,  Fovjis-street,  Woohcich. 
Bishop,  Greorge  Houlton,  M.R.C.S., 

11  and  12,  ClemenVs-lane,  E.G. 
Blades,  R.  H., 

23,  Abchurch4ane,  JEW. 
Blades,  William, . 

23,  Abchurch'lane^  E.O, 
Blench,  John  Urwin, 

81,  Dale-street,  Livet'pooL 
Boileau,  John  Peter  Hainiiton,  M.D.,  Ac.  {Surgeon»Major), 

134,  Herbert-road^  Woolwich. 
Bolitho,  Tdomas  Robins, 

Pendrea,  near  Penzance. 
Boiling,  Francis, 

2,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  E.C 
Bolton,  Joseph  Cheney,  M.P., 

Carbrook,  Larbert^  Stirlingshire. 
•Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Civil  Service  Commission,  Westmi)i3ter,  S.  W. 
Bond,  Edward, 

Elm  Bank,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Booth,  Charlks, 

2,  Talbot'court,  Qraceehurch-street,  E,0.    ^  , 
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1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1877 
1885 
1876 
1887 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1875 
1888 
1886 
1873 

1864 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1887 
1876 
1883 
1874 
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Bordman,  Emanuel  Linden, 

Victoria  House^  Trinity-Street^  S.E. 
Bordman,  Thomas  Joseph  Clarence  Linden,  LL.D., 

Vietoria  House,  Trinity-Mtreet,  Southwark,  S.B. 
Bottomler,  Oeorge. 

A  rhourfield  House^  Derby. 
BouBVE,  Stbphvk, 

Ahberleyj  Wallinyton,  Surrey, 
Bourne,  William.  A.I.  A., 

4,  Stone-huildingsy  Lincoln^ s-inn^  W.C, 
Boutcher,  Emanuel, 

86.  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
Bovell,  The  Hon.  Hnry  Alleyne,  LL.R, 

Chelston,  Barbados^  West  Indies, 
Bowen,  Horace  George, 

Bank  of  England,  E.O, 
Bowles,  Henry  Ft-rryman.  M.A., 

Myddelton  House,  Waltham  Cfross,  Herts, 
Bowlev,  Edwin,  F.I  A., 

Burnt  Ash'hill,  Lee,  Kent. 
Boyle,  CourtenjiT,  C.B , 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehalhgardens,  8.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

Bushey  Lodye^  Teddington, 
Braby,  James,  J. P., 

Mayhanks,  Rudqwiek,  Sussex. 
Braraweli,  Sir  Fnderick  J.,  Bart.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S-, 

5,  Great  Geoige-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Bramwell,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  F.K.S., 

17,  Cadogan-place^  S,  W. 
Bbassbt,  Thk  Eiuht  IIok.  Lobd,  K.C.B. 
{Honorary  Vifre- President), 

4,  Great  George-street,  S  W.  ;  and  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
•Braye,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

40,  Grosvenor-street,  W. ;  and  Stanford  Hall,  Rugby. 
Breckon,  John  Robert, 

41,  Faweett^sfreet,  Sunderland. 
Briesemann,  Francis, 

Whittington-avenue,  LeadenhalUstreet^  E.C. 
Brindle,  Thomas, 

North  Bank,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Brockleshv,  Harry  Penr^ou,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.  Hist.  S., 

*«  The  Shawe,^'  Ashttad,  Surrey. 
Brodhurst,  Bernard  Edward,  F.R.C.S., 

20,  Grosvenor-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
Brooke,  C.  B., 

16,  Leadenhall-sfreet,  E.G. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A^ 

2,  De  Crespigny-terraee,  Denmark-hill,  S.E. 
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Tmt  or 

KiMtlon. 

1878 
1872 
1875 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1865 
1884 
1880 
1873 
1884 
1882 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1872 
1886 
1883 
1884 
1887 
1888 


Brown,  Alexander  Hargreaves,  M.P., 

12,  Orowenor^gardent^  8.W. 
Brown,  James  Bryce,  P.E.Gh.S., 

90y  Oannon-^treetj  E,C. ;  and  Bromley,  Kent, 
Browne,  Thomas  Gillespie  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lambard'Streety  E.G. 
BroTOe,  Willis,  F.I.A., 

India  Office,  Wettmintter,  S.W. 
Bruce,  Lord  Henry  Bnidenell,  M.P^ 

36,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
•Brunner,  John  Tomlinson,  M.P., 

Winnington  Old  Rally  Northwich^  Cheshire. 
Buck,  Sir  Edward  Charles, 

Revenue  and  AgricuUural  Department,  Simla,  India, 
Bunco,  John  Thackraj, 

Longworth,  Priory-road,  Edgbastan,  Birmingham. 
Burbridge,  Samuel, 

Burdett,  Henry  Charles, 

The  Lodge,  Porchester-^quare,  W. 
*Burdett-Coutts,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Baroness, 

1,  SfraUonstreet,  W,;  and  Roily  Lodge,  Righgaie,  y. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-etreet,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burgess,  John, 

Burridge,  Arthur  Francis,  F.I.A., 

46,  Bath-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick 
Burrows,  Abraham,  J. P., 

Chreen  Rail,  Atherton,  near  Manchester 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock,  Crouch  End,  N. 
'Burton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Chesterfield  Rouse, 

Mayfair,  W ;  and  Rangemore,  Burlon^n- Trent, 
Bush,  W.  Ernest,  F.C.S. 

Thomleigh,  Sydenham-hill,  SJE. 
Bush,  William  John, 

20,  Artillery-lane,  Bishopsgatemstreet,  E.C. 
Buxton,  Sydney  Charles,  M.P. 

15,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
Byrne,  Edward  Simpson,  F.S.A.A., 

The  Treasury,  CalcuU^. 
Byrom,  William  A., 

Savings'  Bank,  Wigan,  Lancashire. 
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Caine,  William  Sprosfcon,  M.P., 

1,  I^e  Terrace,  Clapham  Commony  S.W. 
Catbd,  Sir  James,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

(Hanotari/  Vice-President  and  Trustee) , 

SfQueen^S'ffate-^ardenSyS.  W.;  Sf  Casseneart/,Creetoum,  N,B, 
•Caird,  Kobert  Henrjson, 

Campbell.  Sir  George,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  D.C.L., 

17,  Southwell-gardens y  South  Kensington^  8.W. 
Campbell,  George  Lamb, 

Market'Streety  Wigan, 
Campbell-Colquhoun,  Eev.  John  Erskine, 

Chartwell,  Westerham,  Kent. 
Capper,  Robert,  A  LC.R.,  F.R.G.S., 

Westbrookj  Swansea. 
Cabbutt,  Rdwabd  Ha  MB'?,  M.  Inst.  M.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  J.P 

19,  Hyde  Park- gardens,  W, 
Cardan,  Lionel  Edward  Greslej, 

H.M,  Consul y  Mexico. 
Carillon,  J.  Wilson,  F.S.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

The  OhinieSf  Richmond^  Surrey. 
Carmichael,  Charlert  H.  E.,  M.A., 

96,  Eaton-terrace,  Eaton-square ^  S.W, 
Carmichael,  Thomas  D.  Gibson, 

Castlecraig,  Dolphinton,  N.B. 
Carpenter,  Frederick, 

14,  Sussex-villas,  Kensington^  W. 
Carphin,  James  RhinH,  C.A., 

14,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh. 
Carr,  Kbenezer, 

5,  Groceri  Hall-vourt,  Poultry^  E.C. 
Camit hers- Wain,  William  J., 

Linden  Lodge^  Thornton  Heathy  Surrey. 
Carter,  Joseph  Robert, 

2,  Steeles-road,  N.W.,  and  14,  King^s  Arms^ard,  E.C* 
•Casley,  Reginald  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Northgate-street,  Ipswich. 
Casson.  William  A., 

22,  Addison-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chisioxck. 
Castle,  Robert, 

18,  MertoU'Street,  Oxford, 
Cater,  J.  J., 

39,  Lombard-street^  E.C. 
Cattarns.  Richard, 

Enfield  House,  Orove  Park^  Lee,  S.E. 
Causton,  Richard  Knight,  M.P. 

8,  Clanricarde-gatdens,  W. 
Chadwick,  David, 

The  Poplars,  Heme  Hill,  Dulwich,  S.E. 
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Yew  of 
Blaotion. 

1834 


1869 
1884 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1884 
1851 
1883 
1853 
1886 
1869 
1888 
1849 
1886 
1856 
1888 
1871 
1882 
1877 
1856 
1869 
1850 
1853 


Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.B.  (Corr.  Mem.^  Ingt.  of  I^ance), 

Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,S.  W. 
Chadwick,  John  Oldfield,  F.E.G.S., 

95,  Fimbury-pavement,  E.C, 
Cbailley,  Joseph, 

9,  Rue  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  Paris, 
Challis,  William  H. 

Enfifld^  Middlesex. 
♦Chamberlain,  The  Right  Honourable  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.E.S., 

40,  Princess-gardens,  S,  W. 
Chamberlain,  Richard,  M.P., 

Westhoume-road,  Birmingham. 
Chapman,  Samuel, 

5,  Elm  Villas^  Loughlon. 
Chater,  J., 

Evelyn  Lodge,  Comarpore,  Asausol^  E.LR.,  India, 
♦Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanhrugh  Park,  Blackheath^  S.E. 
Childs,  Walter, 

Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A., 

9,  Rillbank-terrace,  Edinhu/rgh 
♦Chisholm,  Qeorge  Goudie,  M.A.,'B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S., 

Oxford  House^  Domton-road^  Balham,  S.W. 
Chubb,  Hammond,  B.A., 

Bickley,  Kent. 
Ciapham,  W'.  W., 

35,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Miekleham  Hall,  near  Dorkina,  Surrev. 
Clark,  H.  J.,  ^  ^ 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tillypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen. 
Clarke,  Charles  Goddard, 

Ingleside^  Elm  Grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Clarke,  Ebeuezer, 

Grove-road,  Walthamstow. 
♦Clarke,  Ernest,  F.L.S., 

lU,  Addison-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C  P., 

HM.  Prison,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
•Clarke,  Hvde, 

32,  St.  George' S'Square,  S.W. 
Cleghom,  John, 

3,  Spring-gardens,  8,  W. 
•CleTeland,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G^ 

Battle  Abbey,  Sussex. 
Clirehugh,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

66,  Comhill,  E.C. 
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llection 

1888 


1877 
1873. 
1SB4, 
1887 
1838 
1888 
1859 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884 
1888 
1886 
1884 
1887 
1843 
1874 
1888 
1873 
1878 
1883 


Clough,  "Walter  Owen, 

89*,  Greskam-street,  E.G. 
Cobb,  B.  Francis, 

Cockle,  Captain  George,  F.E.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardens,  South  Kemington,  S.  W* 
Cockshott,  John  James, 

'  3,  Tulkethstrefft,  Chapel-street,  Southpart. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  Louis, 

31,  Throgmorton-street^  E.C, 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart., 

Athencnim  Clubj  S.  W. 
Colemnn,  Harry, 

34,  Golden-squarej  W> 
Coles,  John,  F.I.A., 

39,  Throgmortonslreet,  E.O. 
Collet,  Sir  Mark  Wilks,  Bart., 

2,  Sussex'^guare,  JF,,  and  St,  Clere,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
Collisoa,  Fre*ierick  H., 

99,  Ckeapside,  E.C,^  and  Talfaurd-road,  CamberwelL 
CoUmann,  John  S., 

12,  Tokenhome-yard^  E.G. 
♦Collum,  Rev.  Huc/h  Eobert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.CJ., 

Viear  of  Leigh,  near  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
Colman,  Jeremiah  James,  M.P., 

Oarrow  House,  Norwich. 
Colomb,  Captain  Sir  J.  C.  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  B.M.A.,  J.P., 

Droumquinna,  Kenmare,  Kerry. 
Coljar,  Henry  Ansel m  De, 

24,  Palace- gardens-terrace,  W. ;  Athenaum  Club,  8,  W. 
Connell,  Arthur  KnatchbuU,  M.A., 

20,  Elmtree-road,  N.W. 
Coode,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G.,  C.E., 

Cook,  Edward  Samuel, 

60,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
Cooke-Taylor,  R.  Whately, 

Frt^nchwood  House,  Preston. 
•Copperthwaite,  "William  Charles, 

New  Malton,  Yorkshire. 
Corbett,  John,  M.P., 

20,  Hertjord-street,  Mayfavr^  W. 
Corgialei^no,  M., 

George-yard.^  Lombard-street.,  E.C. 
Cork,  Nathanielj  F.R.G.S., 

18,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Comish,  William  Robert,  F.R.C.S.,  C.T.E.  {Surgeon  OeneraJ), 

8,  Creswell-gardens,  The  Eoltons,  S.  W. 
Cosens,  Frederick  William, 

1,Melbury.Toad,Kenringt.n,W.      ^,^„^^^^^^Gcpgle 
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1862     Courtney,  The  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry,  M.A.,  M.P., 

15,  Cheiffte  Walk,  Chtlseu,  S.W. 

1882  Cowen,  Charles, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Sovih  Africa. 

1885  Craddnck,  Josep'., 

Plf/movth  House  J  Merthyr-Tydjil. 
1888      CragL^s.  John  George,  C.A.. 

19a,  ColemaTi-^treet,  E.C. 
1874     Cbatoie,  Major  Patrick  George  {Secr€tari/\ 

6,  Lyndhurst-road,  tiampsiead,  JV,  W% 
1870     Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.G, 

1878  Crewdson,  Ernest, 

The  Oreen  Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

1886  Crispin,  Edward, 

67,  ComhiU,  E,C. 
1880   *Crompton-Eobert8,  Charles  Henry, 

16,  Belgrave-square,  8.  W, 
1885      Cropper,  James, 

ELlergreen^  Kendal, 
1888     Crosse,  Kdinond  Francis, 

National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  LiverpooL 

1883  Cullen,  Thomas,  F.C.  A. 

21,  Warwick-street,  Regent-street^  W- 

1887  (>ulle>,  George, 

2,  HhitehaU-place,  S.W. 
1876     Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Works^  Office,  Harbour-chambers,  Dunaee. 

1883  Cunningham.  Et^v.  WilHsim,  M.A., 

2,  St.  PauVs-road,  Cambridge* 

1884  Curtis,  Charles,  Edward, 

Deanyers,  Alton,  Hants. 

1879  Curtis,  Alderman  Kohert  Leabon,  F.S.I.,  J.P., 

V20,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
1873     Czarnikow,  Caesar, 

Effingham-hilly  Dorking,  Surrey. 


1886 
1869 

1888 


Dale,  David, 

H  est  Lodge,  Darlington. 
Dalyell,  The  Hon.  Sir  Kobert  Anstruther,  K.C.I.B^  CSJ., 

21,  Onslow-gardens,  S.  W, 
DargerfielH,  Athelstan,  A.C.A., 

17,  Basinghall'Street,  E.OL  ^  , 
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1884 


1880 
1873 
1886 
1869 
1874 
1888 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1886 
1873 
1887 
1855 

1887 
1884 
1877 
1885 
1877 


LIST  OF  FELLOWR.  2  1 


Daniel i,  Clarmont  J., 

Langley  Home^  King's  LangUy^  Herts. 
Danvers,  Frederick  Charles, 

India  Office^  Westminster^  S.  W. 
Danvers,  Sir  Juland,  K.C  8.I., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Darrell,  Charles, 

Sideup  Kent, 
Davies,  James  Mair, 

75,  West  Regent-9treet,  Glasgow. 
Davies,  William  Henry, 

61,  Tregunter-road,  West  Brompton,  S.W. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.  Inst.  C.E..  F.G.S.. 

North  Staffordshire  Railway,  Stoke-upon- Trent, 
Dawson,  J  £u(;ene, 

Walpole  House,  Walpole-sireet,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

26,  Upper  Hatnilton-terrace,  St.  John's  Wood,  JS\  W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  Conrad  De  Bichin, 

WcUden  Lodge,  College  Park^  Wandsworth-eommon^  S.  W. 
*De  Ferrieres,  The  Baron  Du  Bois,  J.P., 
JSag's-hill  House,  Cheltenham. 
De  Jouy,  J.  Henry  B., 

27,  Rue  de  tUniversite,  Paris. 
•De  Keyser,  Alderman  Sir  Polydore, 

dhafham  House,  Orove-road^  Clapham  Park,  S,W. 
Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothhury,  EC 
Denison,  William  Beckett, 

138,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Denman,  Arthur  Lemoine, 

110,  Cambridge-gardens,  North  Kensington,  W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

FemacreSj  Palmer^  near  Slough,  Bucks* 
Dent,  George  Middlewood, 

21,  Sefton-street,  Southport. 
•Derby,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  op,  K.G.,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L. 
(Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

St.  James' S'Square.S.  W.;  Knowsley,Prescot,  Lancashire. 
De  Eicci,J.  H., 

50,  Cornwall-gardens,  Queen's-gate,  S.  W. 
Dethridge,  J.  Frank, 

The  Hermitage,  Ravenscourt-park,  W. 
Dever,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  B.C. 
Devonshire,  Thomas  Harris, 

1,  Frederick' s-p lace.  Old  Jewry j  E.G. 
De  Worms,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry,  M.P.,  F.R.A.S., 

Carlt(m  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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Tew  of 

Rleciion. 

1885 


1866 
1873 

1881 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1886 
1884 
1878 
1886 


Diblev,  Captain  George, 

4,  St.  George' 8'sqn are ^  S,W. 
*Dilke,  The  "Right  Hon  Sir  Charles  Wentwortb,  Bart.,  LL.M., 

76,  8loane-8treet,  S.  W. 
Diion,  George,  M.P., 

The  DaleSy  Edgbcuton,  Birmingham* 
Dobell,  Eicbard  R., 

Quebec,  Canada. 
Doxsey,  Kev.  Isaac, 

i86.  The  Grove,  Camberwell  S.U. 
Doyle,  Patrick,  C.  E.,  F.G.S.,  M.R.A.S., 

Messrs.  Apcar  and  Co's.  OoUieries,  Seetarampore,  India, 
Dun,  John, 

Parr^s  Banking  Company  Limited,  Warrington. 
Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 
Dundonald,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

50,  Eaton-place,  S.  IV. 
Dunn,  Archibald  Joseph, 

23,  Applegarth-road,  Brook-green,  Hammersmith^  W. 
♦Dunraven,  The  Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  K.P., 

Kenry  House,  Futney  Vale,  S.  fV. 
Djer,  William  John, 

17,  Montpelier-row^  Blackheathy  S.E, 


1888  (  Eamsbaw,  Jacob, 

10,  St.  Jameses-square,  Manchester. 
1888     Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S., 

Standish  Hall,  Wigan;  20,  Davies-street,  Berkeley-square. 
1883     Edoewouth,  Pbofessor  FBA^Cls  Ysidro,  M.A., 

5,  Mount  Vernon,  Hanipstead,  N.W. 
1836     Edmonds,  Thomas  Eowe,  B.A., 

72,  Bortsdoum-road,  Maida-vale,  W. 
1869     Edmonds,  William, 

Annesley  House^  Soufhsea. 
1880  j  Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Right  Honourable  Lord, 

7,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
1872     Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Bark-street.  Far k-lane,  W.;22,  Gt.  George-street^  S.W. 
1885  I  Elliot,  William  Henry, 

122  Mansion  House-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street^  E.C* 
1888     Elliott,  Henry  W., 

Elmfield,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 
1885     Elliott.  Thomas  Henry, 

Inland  Revenue  Office^  Somerset  House^  W.C^ 
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1885 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1882 
1879 
1888 
1834 


1876 

1888 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1882 
1864 
1888 
1884 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1880 


LIST   OP  FELLOWS. 


Elliott,  William, 

73,  Oeorge-Btreet,  Edinburgh. 
Ellis,  Arthur, 

42,  High-street,  Mighgate,  N, 
Emanuel,  Lewis, 

91,  Oloueester-terrace,  Syde  Park,  W. 
Emmott,  W.  T., 

Sherton  House^  Seymour^grove,  Manchester, 
Emson,  Beginald  Embleton, 

1,  Gresham-buildingSy  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Essex,  Benjamin  Smily, 

4tS,  Fall  Mall,  ii.W. 
Evans,  Henry  Jones,  J. P., 

Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardiff^ 
♦Evans,  John, 

Chuley,  Ashburton^  South  Devon, 
Everslej,  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 


Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

17,  Brazennose^treet,  Manchester, 
Farlow,  Arthur  Richard, 

4,  King-street^  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Farrell,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  ETigland,  West  Branch,  Burlington-gardens,  W, 
Farren  George,  J. P.,  A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  B«rt.,  J. P., 

27,  Brt/anston-square,  W. ;   Abinger  Sail,  Dorking, 
Feamside,  Henry,  M.B.,  F.B.C.P., 

De  Fere  Manstons  West,  34,  De  Vere-gardens,  W. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street^  E  C. 
Fellows,  Frank  Perks, 

8,  The  Green,  Hempstead,  N,  W. 
Fellows,  James  I., 

Saxon  Hall,  Palace-court,  Kensington  Gardens^  W, 
Felton,  George  Frederick, 

6,  Church-walks^  Llandudno,  North  Wales. 
Fenton,  Jamen  J., 

Office  of  the  Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Ferguson,  Bonald  Crawf  urd  Munro,  M.P., 

Raith,  Kirkcaldy^  N,B. 
Finckenstadt,  Edmund  Ernest, 

3  and  4,  Great  Winchester-street,  E,C, 
Findlay,  George,  {General  Manager), 

London  and  N,  Western  Bailwag,  Euston  Station,  N*  W. 
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1880 


1884 
1888 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1886 
1875 
1841 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1877 
1868 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1886 
1844 
1887 
1888 
1884 


Finlaison,  Alexander  John,  C.B.,  F.I.A., 

19,  Old  Jewry,  E.O. 

♦Finnemore,  Robert  Isaac,  J.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac., 

Durban,  Natal^  South  Africa 
Fisher,  Henry,  J.  P., 

Regina,  N,  W,  Territories,  Canada, 
Fisher,  Walter  Newton, 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Birmingham, 
*Fitz-Gerald,  Major  William  George,  M.A., 

United  Service  Cluh^  Dublin, 
Foley,  Patrick  James,  MP., 

Pearl  Ins.  Co.,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  JE.C. 
Ford,  Alfred, 

67,  Comhill,E.C, 
Fordham,  Edward  King,  J. P.,  D.L. 

The  Bury,  Ashtoell,  Baldock,  Herts, 
Furtescue,  The  Bi^ht  Uonuurable  Earl, 
Castle  Hill,  South  AJolton,  Devon, 
Forwood,  Sir  William  B.,  J.P., 

Blundell  Sands,  Liverpool, 
Fosberv,  William  Thomas  Ezham, 

The  Castle-pa)  k,  Warwick, 
Foster,  Harry  Seymour,  F.E.GS., 

City  Carlton  Club,  St,  Swithin's-lane^  E.C. 
Foster,  John  Collie, 

*Fowler,  Alderman  Sir  Robert  Nicholas,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Elm  Grove^  Corsham,  Wilts, 
Fowler,  William, 

38,  Orosvenor-square,  8.  W, 
Fox,  William  Henrv, 

20,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E,C, 
FoxwELL,  Pruf£S8or  H.  Somebton,  M.A., 

St,  JohrCs  College,  Cambridge, 
Frampton,  Albert  Tom, 

Clovelly,  Walton-on- Thames^  Surrey. 
Francis,  George  Edward, 

Staunton,  Ooleford,  Gloucestershire, 
J^'rankland,  Frederick  William,  F.l.A. 

Govt  Life  Ins,  Office,  Welling/on,  New  Zealand, 
Fream,  Professor  William,  B.Sc,  Lond.,,LL.D.,  F.L.S.,F.G.S., 

College  of  Agriculture^  Downton,  Salisbury, 
•Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J.P., 

Athenaum  Club,  S,  W, ;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  T.,  jun  ,  F.G.S., 

St.  Augustine's,  Florence,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
Friedeberg,  Henry, 

16,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C, 
Frith,  Walter  Halsted, 

69,  Lombard-street,  E,C»  r^^^r^T^ 
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Tcvof 

SketfcNi 

1886 


1878 


Fuller,  George  Pargiter,  M.P^, 

JVesion-parky  Carsham,  WUU, 

Fuller,  William  Palmer, 

50,  Orefham-^ereei,  E.G. 


1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1874 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1885 
1872 
1874 
1871 


1888 
1867 


Gairdner,  Charles, 

Broom,  Newton  Meams,  Itenfrewshire. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  J.P., 

18,  Park-cregeent,  Fortland-plttce,  W, 

•Galton,  Capt,  Sir  Douglas,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester  street^  Qrosvenor-plaeey  8,  W, 
Galton,  Francis?,  F.R.S.,  F.li.G.S., 

42,  Butland^ate,  S  W. 
Gannon,   James,   Ouildhall,    E.C.    (representing  the  Library 

Committee  of  the  CorporcUion  of  the  City  of  London). 
Ghircke,  Emile, 

21,  Priory-road,  Bedford-park,  Chiswick. 
Garnbit,  Frederick  Brooksuank,  C.B.,  v.  Vice-President), 

4,  Argyll-road,  Ketisington,  W. 
Garraway,  The  Hon.  David  G., 

Castries,  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 
^Gassiot,  John  Peter,  J.  P., 

The  Culvers,  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Gkites,  Jacob  8., 

9,  Fenchurch-avenue,  EC. 
*Gate8,  John  Benjamin,  jun.,  A.C.A., 

47,  Warwick-street,  Eegent-street,  W. 
•Gatty,  William  Henry, 

Market  Barhorough,  Leicestershire. 
Gibb,  George  8., 

North-Eastern  Railway  Company^  York. 
Gibb,  Thomas  Ecclestou, 

16,  Lady  Margaret-road,  N,  W. 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

82,  Portland-place,  W. 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 

Elton  House^  Darlington. 
Gibbs,  Richard, 

The  HolUes,  Weybridge. 
Gibson,  Thomas  Kli, 

High-street,  Crewe. 
Gielgud,  Henry, 

19,  The  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
•GiPrBN,  HoBEBT,  LL.D.  {Honorary  Vice-President), 

44,  Pembroke-road.  Kensington,  H,  r^^^^i^ 
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T«aror 
llecUon 

1877 
1878 
1860 

1888 

I 

1877 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1885 
1868 

1855 
1885 
1887 
1853 
1885 
1875 
1887 
1847 
1888 
1886 
1881 
1887 
1883 
1868 


Gilbert,  William  H.  Sainsbury, 

62,  Old  Broad-street,  E,C 
*GHanvi]le,  Silvanus  Gorine:, 

Lostwithiely  Rushey  Green,  Catford,  S.E. 
Glover,  John,  J. P., 

88,  BUhopsgatestreei  Within,  E  C 
Goad,  Charles  E.,  M.  Ana.  S.v.  C.B.,  M.  Can.  Soc.  CE.^ 

53,  N'eiv  Broad-street,  E,C,,  and  Montreal,  Canada. 
Goddard,  Frederick  Eobertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.K,  M.A., 

University  College,  Liverpool, 
Good,  Alfred, 

57,  Moorgafe-st,  E.G.;  Downe  Lodge,  Bechenham,  Kent. 
Goodrich,  Harry  St.  Aubyn  {Calcutta), 

cjo  Messrs,  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  65,  Comhill,  E.O, 
Goodsall,  David  Henrv,  F.R.C.S., 

17,  Devonshire-place,  W, 

GosoHEN,  Thk  Right  Hon.  Geobqb  Joaohim,  M.P., 
(Honorary  Vice-President), 

69,  Portland-place,  TV.,  and  Seaeox-heath,  HawkhursL 
*Go88et,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey.  • 

Goulding,  William  Piirdha'n,  F.S.T., 

41,  Moorgate-street,  E.G.;  and  18,  Mercers-road,  N. 
Gover,  Frederic  Field, 

Casino  House,  Heme  Hill,  S.E. 
Gover,  William  Sutton,  F.I.  A., 

4,  Queen-street-place,  Soutkwarh  Bridge,  E,0. 
Grant,  Thomas  Rennie, 

10,  Harrington-gardens,  Kensington,  S.  W, 
Granville,  Joseph  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S., 

14,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Graves,  The  Rev.  Michael,  B.A., 

Sir  W.  Borlase's  School^  Oreat  Marlow. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

34,  Fenchureh-streetf  E.O. 
Green,  Joseph  S., 

18,  Kitig  Street,  Warrington. 
Green,  Onwald  R., 

7,  Finshury-square,  E.O. 
Greening,  William  H., 

Oakfield  Cottage,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham. 
Gribble,  Georgre  J., 

25,  Hans-^lace,  S.  W. 
Griffin,  Josiah, 

Vanbrugh  Bark,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 

1,  Waterloo^laoe,S.W. 
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TmtoI 

IkctloA 

1883 


1886 
1888 
1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1887 


1884 
1888 
1884 
1883 
1873 
1884 
1887 
1883 
1878 


Griffith,  T.  Ri»ely, 

5,  Maze-hill^  Greenwtch,  S.E. 
Grimshaw,  Thoini»8    Wrigley,  M.D.,  M.A., 
(Registrar- General  of  Ireland), 

Priorsland,  Carrickmines^  Go.  Dtihlin. 
Grim^ton,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  M.P., 

Cell  Barnes,  St  Albans. 
Grosvenor.  The  Hon.  Norman  de  PAigle, 

58,  Green-st.,  Grosuenor-sq. ;  Moor  Park^  Richmansworth. 
Gunther,  Charles, 

9,  Fenchurck'avenue,  E.C, 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

3 1 ,  Oloucesier-road^  Gloucester-gate,  Begent^s  Park,  N.  W. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A. 

London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne  ^  Victoria. 
Guthrie,  Ed^in  (President^  Manchester  Statistical  Society), 

Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 
Gayot,  Yves,  Depute, 

95,  Hue  de  Seine,  Paris. 
Gwilliam.  R^v.  S.  Thorne,  B  A.,  P.R.G.S., 

Whitchurch  (Oaran.),  Reading. 
•Gwynne,  James  Eglinton  A..  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

97,  Harley-st.j  W. ;  Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sitssex. 
Q-wyther,  John  Howard, 

Satton-court^  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 


Haas,  Hendrik  Christiaan, 

32,  Fenchureh'Street,  E.G. 
Haddon,  John, 

3,  Bouverie-street,  Fleet -street^  E.C, 
Hadley,  Joseph, 

5,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street,  W, 
Hadrill,  Henry  John, 

1,  hoUy-avenue,  East  Heathy  Hampsteady  N.  W. 
'Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  BroaduHiter  Down^  Tunhridge  Wells. 
Hague,  John, 

King-street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Haldeman,  Donald  Carmichael, 

Claremonty  Gypst/  Ilill^  S.E. 
Hall,  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G., 

Hororata,  Canterbury^  New  Zealand. 
Hallett,  Thomas  George  Palmer,  M.A.y 

Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1887 
1873 
1883 
1882 
1879 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1873 
1885 
1869 
1876 
1879 
1876 
18S3 
1885 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884. 
1883 
1868 
1887 


Hamilton,  Edward  W.,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hamilton,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  George  Francus,  M.P,, 

17,  MontoffU'Street,  JPartman-square,  W, 
Hamilton,  James  rhomas, ' 

28,  JELigh'Streety  Southampton, 
HamDton,  John  James, 

The  Orange^  Chislehurst. 
Hamilton,  Eowland  {Vice-President), 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover -square,  W. 
Hamilton,  Thoman,  J. P., 

46,  Farliament- hill-road,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
^Hammersley,  Hugh  Greenwood, 

Sun  House,  6,  Chelsea  Embankment,  8,  W. 
Hammond,  Robert, 

117,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E,C. 
Hanbury,  Eobert  William,  M.P., 

Ilam  Hall,  Ashbourne^  Derbyshire* 
*Hancock,  Charles,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

2,  Cloisters,  Temple,  B.C. ;  and  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
Hancock,  William, 

35,  Cornhill.E.O, 
Hankej,  Ernest  Alers, 

Elmhurst,  Bicktey-parky  EJenU 
Hankey,  Thomson, 

59,  Portland-place,  W, 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Hansel  1,  Robert  B., 

Moor  Oaks-road,  Broomhill,  Sheffield. 
Harbhariiji,  Prince,  of  Morbi, 

Rajcoomar  College,  Rajkot,  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  India. 
Harcourt,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  W illiam  Vernon, Q.C.,  M.P.,  F.E.S 

Reform  Club,  S.W. 
♦Hardcastle,  Basil  William, 

Beech  enden,  Hampst^ad,  N,W. 
Hardcastle,  K.  J., 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square,  W. 
Harding,  Colonel  Charles,  F.R.G.S., 

10,  St.  Swithin'slane,  B.C. 
Harding  G.  P., 

Hardy,  George  Prancis,  P.I.A., 

'5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hardy,  William  Henry,  F.C.A., 

5,  Oreat  Winchester-street,  E.G. 
Harris,  David,  • 

Caroline  Park,  Oranton,  Edinburgh. 
Harris,  William  A.,  F.K.S.S.A., 

Phoenix  Chambers,  Exchange,  Liverpool,    r-^  \ 
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Tew  of 
Sleetlon. 

1882 


Hams,  William  James, 

73,  Albert  Hall  Mansions^  Kensington,  W, 
1887  :  Harrold,  Leonard  F..  F.li.G.8, 

29,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
1884     Hart,  Jjimes, 

19,  Fftnchurchstreet,  E.G. 
1884     Hartel,  Adolph, 

22,  Arundel-square,  Bamsbury-park^  N 
1S70     Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Gloucester  Houf^e,  97,  Gazenove-road,  Stamford-hilL  N. 
1881     Harvey,  Alfred  Spaldioi?,  B.A., 

67,  .Lonibard-street,  E.G. 
1884     Harvey,  Thomas  MorgJin, 

1,  Chresham  Buildings^  Basinglialhstreet,  E.G. 

1876  Hawkins,  Alfred  Ternpleton,  F.R.G.S., 

22,  Budqe-row,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 

1879  Hawksley,  Thomas,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 

30,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  8,  W. 

1880  Hazell,  Walter, 

15,  RusselUsquare,  W. 

1887  •Heap,  Ralph,  jun., 

1,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
1884     Hedlev,  Robert  Wilkin, 

31a,  Colmore^ow,  Birmingham. 
1870     Hefford,  George  V., 

Bugby. 
1883      Heilgers,  Eobert  Phillip, 

22,  Great  St.  Helens,  E.G. 
1865      Hendriks,  Aug:ustu8,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Gomhill,  E.G. 
1855    *HendrikH.  Frederick,  F.T.A., 

1,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
1886      Henshaw,  Eichard  8. 

31,  Bfdford'Street,  Strand^  W.G. 

1877  •Herbage,  William, 

London  Sf  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Eenchurch-streei ,  E.  G. 

1888  Heriol,  Georce, 

1,  Whittington  House,  Leadenhall-street,  E.G. 

1881  Hewat,  Archibald,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
1834   •Hetwood,  Jambs,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S 
{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

2Q,Palace-gardens,Kensington,  W.  ;  AthenaumGlub,8.  W. 
1886      Hibbert,  H.  F., 

Park-road,  Gh^rley,  Lancashire. 
1869      Hickson,  Joseph,  J. P.  {General  Manager)^ 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Ganada. 
1888     Hill,  AlT-d,  J.R, 

62,  Hagley-road,  Birmingham. 
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Year  or 
Election 

1878 
1878 
1884 
1879 
1870 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1887 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1864 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1878 
1883 
1888 
1885 


*Hill,  Frederick  Morley, 

22,  BicJimond-road,  Bamsbury,  N. 
Hillingdon,  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord, 

Camelford  Rouse  Park-laTU^  W. 
Hoare,  Alfred, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E,G, 
Hoare,  H.  N.  Hamilton, 

37,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
Hoare,  Henry, 

22,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
HollaniB,  John, 

52,  Eaton-square^  S,  W. 
Hollington,  Alfred  J., 

Aldgate,E,C. 
HoUond,  John  llobert, 

1,  Upper  Berkeley-street^  Portman-square^  W, 
Honeyman,  Archibald  Prarson, 

^Old  Bank  House,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
Hooper,  George  Norgate, 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham^  Kent. 
Hooper,  Wynnard, 

13,  Sumner-place,  Onslow-square^  S.Wi 
Hopkins,  John, 

The  Grange,  Biekley,  Kent 
Howard,  James*,  J. P.,  D.L., 

Clapham  Park,  Bedfordshire. 
Howell,  Edward  J. 

Woodthorpe,  Beulah  Hill^  Upper  Norwood,  SJE, 
Howell,  Francis  Buller, 

2,  Middle  Temple-lane,  E.G. 
Howell,  Greorge,  M.P., 

Hampden  House,  Ellingham'^oad^  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
Howell,  Jenkin, 

Aherdare,  South  Wales. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

17,  Hilde-road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
Hughes,  John, 

3,  West-street,  Finsbury-circus,  E.G. 
Humphreys,  Greorge,  M.A.,  F.I. A., 

79,  Pall  Mall,  S.W 
HuMPHKEYs,  Noel  Aloerkon, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Hunt,  Sir  Henry  Arthur,  C.B., 

45,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
Hunt,  Kichard  Aldington,  A.I.A., 

Moor-street,  Birmingham. 
Hunter,  (ieorge  Burton, 

Wallsend-on-  Tyne. 
Hunter,  William  Alfred,  LL.D.,  M.P., 

2,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.G.  r^  T 
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T«tf  Of 
election 

1857 


1888 
1887 


1869 
1874 
1886 
1869 

1888 
1888 
1887 
1839 
1864 


1885 
1880 
1884 
1879 
1872 
1878 


1881 


Hurst,  George, 

King' 9  Brook  Souse,  St.  Mary's,  Bedford, 
Hyde,  Cl«rendon  G.,  B.L., 

.    4,  Pump-court,  Temple^  E,C. 
Hyde,  Henry  Barry, 

5,  Mtton-rise^  Ealing^  W. 


Ingall,  Samuel,  F.E.G.S.,  F.LA., 

Kent^end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  8.K. 
•Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

6,  Drapers' -gardens^  E.C, 
Ingbam,  Edward, 

*Ingli8,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

Athemeum  Club,  8.W. 
•lonides,  Alexander  A., 

1,  Holland  Park,  W. 
Ironmoni^er,  Thou  as,  J.P., 

Hillside,  GraisMey,  Wolverhampton. 
Ir?ine,  Somerset  William  D'Arcv, 

Ooxt.  Life  Ins.  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Irving,  John, 

94,  Eaton^laee,  S.W^ 
•Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

8oiUh  Villa,  Bealeg-heath,  Kent. 


Jackson,  Henry, 

158,  The  Common,  Peckham  Eye,  S.K. 
♦Jackson,  William  Lavies,  M.P., 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Jacoby,  James  Alfred,  M.P., 

Stoney-street,  Nottingham. 
Jamieson,  George  Auldjo, 

37,  Brwnsheugh-gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Jaksoit,  Fbedtsrick  Halset,  F.L  S., 

4il,Finsbury-circus,E.C.;  60,  Westboume-terrace,  W. 

JEAIfS,  J.   StEPHKIT, 

Victoria  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*  Jersey,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 
3,  Great  btanhope-street,  W. 
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Y«rof 
Election. 

1881 


1871 

1888 
1880 
1872 
1881 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1877 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1858 


1873 

1877 
1885 


Johnson,  Edwin  Eltham, 

110,  Cannon-streety  KG, 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

1,  Castle-street,  Eolbam,  U.O. 
Johnson,  John  Grove, 

23,  Cross-street,  Finshury^  E.C. 
Johnson,  Walter, 

Rounton  Orange,  Northallerton  > 
Johnston,  Francis  John, 

Lamas,  Chulehurst. 
Johnston,  Rev.  James, 

Oleneve,  Highland-^oadj  Upper  Norwood ^  8.E. 
Johnston,  Thomas, 

Broomsleigh  Park,  Seal,  Sevenoaks, 
Johnstone,  Edward, 

14,  Jbheville-road,  Cavendish-road^  Olapham^  8,  W, 
•Jones,  Edwin,  J.  P., 

141,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  R.  Bence, 

Board  of  Trade,  miitehall-gardens,  8.  W. 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  Blackheath,  8,E. 
Jonee,  J.  Mortimer, 

112,  Highbury  New  Park^  N. 
Jones,  John  Walter, 

58,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
Jones,  Lewis  Davies, 

14,  Pierre mont-crescent,  Darlington. 
Jones,  Robert  Hesketh, 

St.  Augustine's,  Hayne-road,  Beekenhamj  Kent, 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

Oeorgeville,  Harrogate,  Torks. 
*  Jordan,  William  L., 

25,  Jermyn-street^  S.  W. 
Joseph,  Samuel  Solomon, 

29,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
Josolyne,  John  Augustus, 

28,  King-street^  Cheapside,  E.C, 
Jourdan,  Francis, 

Avenue  House,  Hampstead,  N.  W» 


Kay,  Duncan  James, 

60,  Queen' s-gate,  8.W. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Keen,  William  Brock, 

15,  King-street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
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Tew  of 
Blccttoa. 

1874 


1884 
1867 
L883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1879 
1888 
1878 
1869 


LI8T  OF  FELLOWS. 


Kelly,  Charles,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 

Worthing  J  Sutsea, 
Kelly,  Edward  Festus, 

51,  Oreat  Queen-streat,  LinedtCi^n-fieldi^  W.O. 
Kelly,  Edward  Bobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Queen-utreet,  LmoohCM-inn-fieldi^  W,C. 
Keltie,  JohD  Scott, 

52,  Crom%Dill'^venyiiey  HighgaU^  H. 
Kemp,  John, 

46,  Cannon-ttreet,  E.G. 
*Keknedt,  ChablesMalgolic,  C.B., 

Foreian  Office^  S,  W. 
Kennedy,  John  Gordon, 

H.B.M,  JCmbaity,  Borne,  Italy. 
Kennedy,  J..  Murray, 

New  Univernty  Club,  8i.  Jamet^i-ftreetj  S.  W. 
Kennedy,  Thomas,  F.C.A. 

11,  Old  Jewry-chamhem,  JS.(X 
*Kennett-Barrington,  Sir  V.  Hunter,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Cantab., 

Manor  House,  Dorchester^on-Thames,  WcUUngford. 
•Keynes,  John  Neville,  M.A.,  B.So. 

6,  Uarvey'road,  Oamhridge. 
Kidd,  Benjamin, 

Inland  Revenue  Office^  Somerset  House j  W,C. 
Kimber,  Henry,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard's f reef,  E.G. 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.C, 

85,  Loumdes-square,  8,  W, 
•King,  Bolton,  B.A., 

10,  Upper  Berkeley-street y  W. 
King,  John, 

59,  St.  Thomas^s-road,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
Kirby,  Horace  Woodburn,  F.C.A., 

19,  Birehin-lane,  E.G. 
Kirkwood,  Anderson,  LL.D., 

MelviVe'terrace,  Stirling,  NJB. 
•BLitson,  Sir  James,  Bart,  J.  P., 

Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds. 
•Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Kysbe,  John  Benjamin, 

5,  BrinceS'terrace,  Brinces-square^  Baysicater^  W. 
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Year  of 

Eleedon 

1874 


1881 

1883 

1885 

1877 

1874 

1S78 

1873 

1883 

1873 

1873 

1883 

1886 

1883 

1886 

1884 

1879 

1877 

1877 

1886 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1887 

1886 


Lang,  George  Murray,  E.N., 

18,  Oheifne-walk,  Chelsea,  8,W. 
Langton,  Henry  Currer, 

Docklands,  Ingaiestone,  Essex, 
Last,  William  Harrison, 

Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  Rome,  W,0. 
Latham,  Baldwin,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

7,  Westminster-chambersj  S,  W, 
Laurance,  Henry, 

la,  Old  Bond-street^  W. 
Lawes,  Sir  John  BEirNSTx,  Ba^rt.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.C.S., 

Hothamsted-parhy  St.  Albans, 
Lawrence,  Alexander  Macclesfield, 

West  Brae,  Stonehridge-park^  Willesden,  N.  W, 
Lawrie,  James,  F.R.G.S., 

63,  Old  Broad-Street,  EC. 
Lawson,  Charles  Henry, 

Green's  End,  Woolwich, 
Lawson,  I^obert,  LL.D.  {Inspector- General  of  Army  Hos- 
pitals,  Vice- 1  resident),  20,  Lansdoume-rd,,  Notting-hl,,  W. 
Lea,  Thomas,  M.P., 

14,  Elvaston-pla^e,  Queen's-gate,  8,  W» 
*Leadara,  L<aae  Saunders,  M.A., 

117,  St.  George' s-square,  8.  W, 
Leathes,  Stanley  M., 

Trinity  College^  Cambridge, 
Lee,  Henry, 

Reform  Club,  8,  W. 
•Lee,  Sir  Joseph  C, 

Mosley 'Street,  Manchester, 
Lee,  William, 

Fairlatids,  Worplesdon,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

36, St.  Mary-at'hill,  E.C,  ^Eversden,  8,  Norwood  Bark. 
Lefkyre,  The  Rioht  Hon.  George  Shaw,  M.P.,  M.  A.,  J.P. 
(Honorary  Vice-President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 
*Leggatt,  Daniel,  LL.D., 

5,  Raymond-buildings,  Gray's-inn,  W.C. 
Leighton,  SSir  Haldwyn,  Bart., 

Loton-park,  Shrewsbury, 
Leighton,  Stanley,  M.  P., 

Sweeney  Ball,  Oswestry,  Salop. 
Leitch,  Alexander, 

17,  King  WilUam -street,  E,0, 
*Le  Peer  Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  RR^  J.P., 

8,  Hyde  Park-gardens,  W. 
•Le  Roy-Lewis,  Herman,  B.A.  {Trinity  College,  Cambridge), 

Wesfbury  House^  Petersfteld,  Hants. 
Lever,  Ellis, 

Culcheth  Hall,  Bowdon,  Cheshire. 
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KltcCioB. 

1862 


1888 
1877 
1884 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 


1876 
1834 


1865 


1878 
1885 


1885 
1875 
1878 


Lewie,  Bobert, 

l^Barthohmew-lane,  E.C. 
•Liberty,  A.  Lasenby, 

13,  Cornwall-terrace^  Regents-park^  N.  W. 
Ligertwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
•Lines,  William  Edward, 

cjo  R,  S,  Lines,  Noel  Uouse^  Hertford, 
Llojd,  Thomas, 

18,  AngeUeourt.  Throgmorton'Street^  E.C. 
Lloyd,  Wilson,  F.R.G.S., 

Myvod  House,  Wood-green,  Wedneshurg, 
Loch,  Charles  S.,B.  A., 

Hedge  Row  Cottage,  Queen  Ann^s-gardens,  Bedjord-park, 
•LoBGSTAPF,  Geoboe  Blundell,  M.A.,  M.B., 

Southfield  Orange,  West  Hill-road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Lord,  John, 

54,  Springfield-road,  South  Hampstead^  N.  W. 
♦Lomie,  John  Guthrie,  J. P., 

Eosemount,  Kirkcaldy  (ofBimam  and  Piteastle),  N.B. 
Lovelace,  The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.11.S., 

East  Horsley  Bark,  Bipley,  Surrey, 
Lovelock,  Henry, 

8,  Blomjield-street^  London-waU,  B.C. 
*Low,  Malcolm,  M.P., 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S,  W. 
Lubbock,  Sie  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F,E.8.  {Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Btekenham,  Kent, 
Lubbock,  Nevile, 

65,  EarVs  Court-square,  S,W. 
Lucas,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.,  J.P., 

37,  Great  George-street,  Westminster ,  S.W. 
Luckie,  David  Mitchell,  J.  P., 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 


Mabbs,  The  Eev.  Goodeve, 

73,  Godolphin-road,  Shepherds  Bush,  W, 
*Mab8on,  Richard  Rous, 

20,  BucUershury,  E.C. 
*Macandrew,  William,  J.P., 

Westwood,  near  Colchester. 
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Mc Arthur,  Alexander,  M.P.. 

Baleigh  Rail,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
McCabe,  Hugh  B., 

McCabe,  William,  LL.B  ,  F.I.A., 

17,  Clarence'8quare^  Toronto^  Canada. 
McCankie,  James, 

34,  St.  Andreu/s-square,  Edinburgh. 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

Busthall  House,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
McDerniott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-park,  Camherwell,  S.E, 
Macdonald,  Aodrew  J., 

40,  Threadneedle-street^  E.G. 
Macdonell,  John, 

4.  Elm-court,  Temple,  E.G. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

ch.  R.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
♦Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.E.G.S., 

McKewan,  William, 

21,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
•McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.R.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victoria-streef,  E.G. 
*Maclure,  John  William,  M.P.,  J. P.,  &c., 

Garlfon  Glub ;  The  Home,  Whalley  Bange,  Manchester 
Macmillan,  Angus,  M.D., 

The  ElmS,  Hull. 
McNaught,  Eobert, 

62,  Boyal-avenue,  Belfast. 
McNiel,  Henry 

5,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R.C.S.  {Inspector- General), 

14,  St.  James' s-square,  S,  W. 
Macpherson,  Walter  Cnarlea  Gordon, 

St.  George's  Club,  Hanover-square,  W* 
Macqueen,  Robert  Davidson  Barkly, 

20,  Addison- gardens  North,  W. 
McRosty,  Alexander, 

13,  King's  Arms-yard,  E.G.;   West  Bank,  Esher. 
Magheramorne,  The  Right  Hon.  Baron, 

17,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S  JF, 
Makower,  Maurice, 

11,  Randolph-crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Malleson,  Frank  R., 

IHxton  Manor  House,  Winchcomhe,  Cheltenham. 
♦Mandlik,  The  Hon.  Rao  Saheb  Vishvanath  Narajan,  G.SJ., 

The  Hermitage  J  Khavthalla  Hill,  Bombag, 
Mann,  James  Saiunarez,  M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
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Mann,  W.  E., 

84,  Mre-strsei,  B.C. 
^Manaon,  Frederick  William, 

Wellfield,  Muswell  Hill  N. 
Manuel,  James, 

17,  Goldhurst-road,  S.  Hampstead^  N.  W, 
•Maple,  John  Blundell,  M.P., 

8,  Chrence'terrace^  Segenfs-park,  N,W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

86,  Oracechureh-streety  JE,0. 
^Marshall,  Profeanor  Alfred, 

Balliol  Orofty  Madingley-road^  Cambridge. 
Mareball,  W.  Bayley,  M.  Inst.  C.B.,  M.Inat,  M.E, 

15,  Augustvs-roady  Edgbatton^  JBirmifighatn. 
Martin,  James, 

4,  King-street,  Oheapsidey  E.G, 
•Mabtiw,  Joh^  BinnrLPH,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  {Foreign  Secretary)^ 

17,  Hgde-park-gate,  8.W. 
Martin,  Josiah,  F.LA., 

•Maetiit,  ErcHABD  Blddxtlph,  M.A.  (Treasurer), 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.G.,  and  Ohislehurst, 
*Martin,  Thomas  Jaques, 

84,  Collins'Street  West,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Martin,  Waldyve  Alex.  Hamilton, 

The  Upper  Hall,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
Mason,  William  Arthur, 

31a,  Colmore-Tow,  Birmingham, 
^Mathers,  John  Shackleton, 

Hanover  House,  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Matbieson,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

JBeechworth,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Maj,  Frank, 

Ba^  ofEtiglandy  Threadneedle-street,  E.G. 
Medhurst,  John  Thomas, 

77,  East  India  Dock-road,  Poplar,  E, 
*Medley,  George  Webb, 

21,  Park-Street,  Park-lane,  W* 
*Meikle,  James,  F.I. A., 

6,  8t,  Andrew' S'Sguare,  Edinburgh. 
Menzies,  E.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.P.,  J. P. 
Hallyburton,  Coupar-Angus,  N.B. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

14a,  Manchester-square,  W. 
Meudell,  George  D.,  F.S.A., 

46,  Elizabeth-street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Meyer,  Eobert  Alexander, 

Whitehall  Glub,  Parliament-street,  S.  W 
Mildmay,  Henry  Bingham,  J. P., 

8,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,  E.G.  r^^^^T^ 
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c  .'.  il  J.  JtfcZ^r^  1.  Q^eem  Vtaoria^reet,  E.C, 


1878     MeKevam  Wi.1 4 

1876  ^McLean,  Robert  AIIao.  FJLG.SU 

1863   •Macluw^.  Jo  n  Hl-i.Ium,  M.P^  J.P^  &c^ 

Cm^orn  CUb;  Tke  Mome,  Whalleg  Bange,  Manchester 
1887     Maciuitlaiu  Ansruek  MJD^ 

Tke  £"*>•*,  ffmIL 

1887  MoNau^ht.  Kol>ert. 

62,  RoHmi-0€tmm0^  Beifui. 

1888  McNieU  lleurv 

5,  (,'nw»-K<Cr«if/,  MoHcAester, 
1875     Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  F.R-CS.  (Impeetor-Oeneral), 
14,  Si,  Jamett-tqmare^  S.  Wi 

1887  MftcpiuTsion,  Walter  C  ariea  GortJon, 

St,  Groryyt  CM,  Hanooer-tqumrey  W. 

1888  Maoquet»n,  Robert  David^ton  BarUj 

20,  Addisan-gardent ." 
1882     MoRoHtj,  Aleiauder, 

18,  A*iiiy*«  Arme^0 
1878     Magheramorue,  The  ' 

17,  0ro9veno 

1887  Makower,  Mauric 
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18S4  L.^      ^^r  Mre-strect,  E.G. 
\  ^lanson,  Frederick  William, 

1888 


1S77 
1875 


Wellfirld,  JlusweU  III  11,  ^. 
^Imiuel,  James, 

1/,  Gohlhtir&t-road,  S.  Hampsteml,  N,W. 


8,  Ckrence-terrace,  Megmfs-park,  NJF. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 
1880  \^\        ^^'  Gracechurch'Strfet,  E.O. 
Marsball.  Profest^or  Altreti, 


1887 

1887 

1874 

i877 

1879 

im 


Balliol  Croft,  Madinglp}f-road,  Cambridge, 
MarstiHll,  W.  Bavley,  M.  lust.  CE.,  M.Inst,  M.R, 

15,  Augustus-road^  Edghaston^  Birmingham, 
^lartiu,  Jamea, 

4,  King -street,  CJteapside,  E.C, 
•iLo.TiN,  Jo  JIN  EiDDULPiJ,  M.x\.,  F.Z.S.  {Fordgn  Seeni^}, 
17,  Ht/de-park-gate,  S.W, 
Martiu,  Jo^aiah,  F.LA,, 


*Maetin,  ErcHATiD  EiDDULPH,  M.A.  {Trea9wrer\ 
^  08,  Lomhard-dtrest,  E.C,  and  OhUlekurti, 

Martin,  ThoiiiaB  Jnques, 

84,  CoUin^'titreet  West,  Melbourne,  Tietarit. 
Martfn,  Waldyve  Ales.  ILmiilton, 

TAe  Upper  Hall,  Ledburg,  Hereforiikke, 
Mmon,  Willium  Arthur, 
.  Bla^  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 

1875  [•"^^^^thers,  Jobn  StiackletoD, 

Manoi^er  House,  Leeds^  Yorkshire, 
W!\  \  Tk/^^^^ieacm,  Frederic  Coxhead, 

\  W^         ^eech worth,  Hampslead,  N.W. 
^/,  Frank, 

l^mk  ofMngland,  Threadneedk-Mm^LZ 
AVyJaHUhu  ThomiiB, 
'^  ^'^^^^India  Dock*Toad,  Pojikr.l 
^  Webb, 
kfrccf,  Fark-lanff  W, 

Tf.la,, 

guare. 
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Millar,  William  Henry, 

Cleveland  Lodge,  New  Tarh-road,  Brixton-kiU^  S,W, 
Miller,  Kobert  Ferguson, 

jRamsden-square,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller,  William, 

67,  Queen  Victoria-street^  S.  C, 
Mills,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 

7,  A  Ihert  Mansions^  Victoria-street,  S,  W. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

22a,  Ooldhurst'terrace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Milnes,  Charles  S., 

355,  Fenchurch-street,  U.C. 
*Mocatta,  Frederick  D.,  F.B.G.S., 

9,  Gonnavght'place,  W. 
Moffat,  Eobert  J., 

Cherry  Hinton  Hcdl^  near  Cambridge. 
*Molloy,  William  R.  J.,  M.B-J.A.  (National  Education  Board), 

17,  Brookfield-terrace,  Donnyhrook,  Dublin, 
Moore,  Alfred,  C.E., 

Qtieen*s  Chambers,  2,  Bidgfield^  Manchester. 
Moore,  Arthur  Chisholm, 

23,  FsseX'Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  Kendall, 

46,  Brockley-Toad,  Lewisham-road^  S.E. 
Moore,  Edward, 

3,  Crosby-square,  E.C, 
Moore,  Harold  Edward, 

1,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
*Moore,  John  Byers  Gunning, 

Loymount,  Cookstown,  Ireland. 
Moore,  William  Richard  Caldwell, 

136,  Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
More,  Robert  Jasper,  M.P., 

Idnley  Hall^  Bishopscastle,  Salop. 
Morgan,  James  Henry, 

126,  Narrow-street,  Limehouse,  E. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  M.P.,  J. P., 

13,  The  Boltons,  South  Eensington,  S.W. 
Morison,  Arthur  Duff, 

Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland-avenue,  S.  W. 
♦Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

13,  Somers-place,  Hyde-park-square,  W. 
Morris,  John, 

\^^  Park-street^  Qrosvenor-square,  W. ;  6,  Old  Jewry ^E.C. 
Morris,  W.  Targett, 

lAnnqford  Hoitse^  Buckhurst-hill,  Essex. 
Mort,  William, 

1,  Stanley-crescent,  Nbtting-hill,  W. 
Morton,  James, 

30,  Forsyth-street,  Greenock,  N.B. 
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^Moaley,  Tonman, 

BangorSj  Iver,  TTxbridge, 
*Moiiat,  Frederic  John,  M.]3.,  LL.D., 

12,  Durham'Villas,  Kensington^  W. 
Mowbraj,  Robert  G-ray  GomiBh,  J^P., 

19,  Down-street^  Piccadilly^  W. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B., 

Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester, 
Mnirhead,  Henry  James, 

Oakwood,  Farquhar-road,  Upper  JSorwood,  8.E. 
MulhaU,  Michael  George, 

19,  Albion-Btreetj  Hyde  Park^  W. 
*Mundella,  The  Right  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P.,  F.B.S., 

16,  Elvaston-plaee,  Queena-yate,  S.  W. 
Murray,  Adam, 

104,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Murray,  James  Charles, 

aOcuita. 


Nacian,  J.  J^ 

Ministry  of  Knance^  Bucharest,  Boumania. 
Narraway,  W.  F., 

Crooms  Hill  House,  Greenwich,  S.E, 
Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Briek'Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
*^athan,  Henry, 

Dashwood  House,  New  Broad-street,  K.O. 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Ma^ld  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Nsisoir,  Fbancts  Gustavus  Paulus,  F.T.A., 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Nelson,  Edward  Montague,  J. P., 

Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  W. 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Queen  Vtctoria-street,  E.O. 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

15,  8t,  James' s-square,  S,  W. 
Newgass,  Benjamin, 

54,  Prince s-gate,  S.  W. 
Newmarch,  Mrs.  Elizabeth, 

Brook  House,  AddlestonCj  Surrey. 
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Newton,  Sheriff  Alfred  J., 

Northwood^  Chislehurst^  Kent. 
Newton,  John, 

Ash  Lea,  Oraydon^oady  Penge,  8,E. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  S.,  M.A. 

Univernty  of  Edinburgh, 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

10,  South-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer,  F.C.A., 

3,  Ring-street,  Cheapeide,  E,C. 
♦Noble,  Benjamin, 

JVorth-Eaetern  Bank,  lireweastle-on-T^ne, 
Norfolk,  3.  Ernest  Walter, 

Bridge  House^  181,  Queen  Victoria-etreetj  E.O. 
Norman,  Charles  Lojd, 

Oakley,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.O.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

{Governor  of  Queensland), 
Northbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

4,  Samilton-plaee,  Ficeadilly,  W. 
Notthafft,  Theodor, 

cjo  Discount  Bank,  8t.  Petersburg. 


i 


Oakeshott,  George  Alfred, 

Secretary's  Office,  General  Post  Office,  E.O. 
Oakley,  Heniy  {General  Manager,  Great  Northern  Railuuy), 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Regents  Park^  N.  W. 
Odgers,  William  Blake,  LL.D., 

4,  Elm-court,  Temple^  E.O, 
^Oelsner,  Isidor, 

mghfeld,  Westwood-park,  Ibrest-hUl,  S,E. 
O'Galligan,  George  E.,  C.E., 

Ogboume,  Charles  Henry,  A.T.A. 

29,  Dalhousie-square,  Calcutta. 
OoL£,  WiiLiAM,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Ac., 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  Souse,  W.O. 
Ogstouy  George  Henry, 

^Oldham,  John, 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Company,  Montevideo. 
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Oldpoyd,  Mark,  M.P., 

Hyrtthnds,  Dewsbury^  Torkihire. 
Oppenbeim,  Henry, 

16,  Bruton''€treetf  Band-Hreet,  W. 
Orange,  William,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 

35,  Cromwell-roady  ffave^  Brighton, 
Ormond,  Bichard, 

24,  Qrainger-gtreet  Wnty  NiBweastls-on^l^ne, 
Owen,  Evan  F.,  A«I.A., 

Office  of  ChvemmeHt  Statittf  Meibaume,  Victoria. 


♦Page,  Edward  D.,  (5(w;  8382,) 

c/o  Miulkner,  Bage^  ^  Co.y  New  Tork  City^  U.S.A. 
Pain,  James, 

Borough,  Mieheldever^  Hants. 
♦Palgrave,  Eobert  Harry  Inglift,  J.P.,  F.K.S., 

BeltoHy  Oreat  Tarmoiah,  Ifoffolk, 
Palmer,  George,  J.P., 

The  A  codas  J  Beading. 
Palmer,  J.  T*., 

8,  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet-street^  E.G. 
Pankhurst,  Bichard  Morsden,  LL.D., 

225,  Strandy  JV.C;  10,  St.  James' s-^quare,  Manchester. 
Pannell,  William  Henry, 

Library-chamberSj  Bastnghall-street,  E.C. 
Park,  David  Francis,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

17,  ChangeaUcy,  Oomhill,  KO. 
Parker,  Arcbibald, 

Oamden-wood,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 
"Psunj^  Thomas, 

Ghitfton-place,  AshtonHtnder^Zyne, 
Partridge,  Henry  Francis,  L.D.S.,  &c., 

Sussew  Rouse^  Sussex-place,  South  Kensington,  8,  W. 
Paterson,  John, 

1,  Walhrook,  B.G. 
Pattullo,  James  Darie, 

31,  SU  Swithin's'lane,  E.C. 
Paul,  Henry  Moncreiff, 

12,  Zansdowne-crescent,  dotting  Hill,  W. 
Paulin,  David, 

44,  Aforayplace^  Edinburgh, 
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Payn,  Howard, 

30,  Ht/de-jpark-plaee,  W. 
♦Peace,  Walter, 

21,  Finshury-eireus^  E,0, 
Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

AthentBum  Club,  8,W. 
♦Pearson,  Professor  C.  H.,* 

c/o  Sir  John  Pearson,  Q.C.,  75,  OnsloW'Square,  S.W. 
♦Pease,  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell,  Bart.,  M.P., 

24,  Kensington-palace-gardens,  W, 
♦Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart., 

Wimbledon  House,  8,  W, 
Pellereau,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Etienne, 

Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Pembroke,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  * 

WiUon  House^  Salisbury. 
Pender,  Sir  John,  K  C.M.Gh., 

18,  Arlington-street,  S.W,;  50,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Pennington,  Frederick, 

17,  JIgde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 

United  University  Club,  Suffolk-street,  S.W. 
Percival,  William, 

Constitutional  Club',  S.  W. 
Perratt,  William  Henry,  A.I.A., 

193,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith^  W, 
Petheram,  Frederick  William,  F.O.A., 

2,  Lombard-court,  E.C. 
Peto,  Henry,  M.A., 

Fleet  House^  Weymouth. 
Phelps,  Colonel  A., 

23,  Augustus-road,  Edghaston^  Birminghmn. 
Phelps,  The  Rev.  Lancelot  Kidley,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Phene,  John  Samuel,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

32,  Oakley-street,  S.W. 
Philips,  Herbert, 

35,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Phillipps,  Henry  Matthews, 

41,  Seething-lane,  E.C. 
Phillips,  Charles  H.,  J. P.  {Registrar- General  of  Trinidad)^ 

Court  House^  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Phillips,  John  Orwell, 

Horseferry-road,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
Phipps,  Pickering, 

Collingtree  Grange,  Northampton. 
♦Pickering,  John,  F.B.&.S.,  F.S.A., 

86,  Thicket-road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
Pierrard,  Paul, 

12,  Moorgafe-street,  E.C. 
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T«rof  I 


1878  }*Km,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

I  Qreenbank^  Monksfown,  County  Dublin. 

1838   *Pmckard,  George  Henry,  J.P., 

12,  Orove-road,  St.  John^s-wood,  J\r.  W. 
1888     Pinbey,  The  Hod.  Mr.  Justice  Robert  Hill,  J.P., 

18,  Bassett-road,  North  Kensington,  W. 

1886  Pink,  J.  Francis, 

62,  Chandos-sireef,  Strand,  W.O. 
1885     Pitman,  Walter  Hayward, 

j  30,  Newgatf!'8(reet,  E.O. 

1879  Piidey,  Francis  William, 

23,  Linden-gardens,  W, 
1881     Planck,  Charles,  M.R.G.S.  {Deputy  Surgeon- General), 
jllahahad,  India. 

1883  Piatt,  James, 

Eookwood,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
1861     Plowden,  Sir  Wm.  Chicele,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  5,  Park-crescent, 

Portland-place^  W. ;   Wyke  Hall,  Gillingham,  Dorset 
1888     Plumb,  Benjamin  M., 

36,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
1869     Pochin,  Henry  Davis,  J.  P., 

Bodnant  Hall,  Eglwysbach,  B.S.O.,  Denbighshire. 
1888     Pollard,  James, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edinburgh, 

1884  Poison,  John, 

West  Mount,  Paisley,  N.B. 

1883  Pope,  William  Agnew, 

113,  Cannon-street^  E.G. 

1885  PoppleweU,  William  Willott, 

Victoria  Chambers,  Southampton-buildings,  W.C, 
1879  *PowKLL,  Fbajscis  Shabp,  M.P.  {Morton  Old  Hall,  Bradford), 

1,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  W* 
1888      Powell,  James  Heal  op, 

33,  Comhill^  E.G. 
1871     Power,  Edward, 

16,  Southwell-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 

1884  Power,  John  Danvers, 

3,  Westminster-chambers^  Victoria-street y  S.W. 
1877   *Prance,  Reginald  Heber, 

Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
1877     Praschkauer,  Maximilian, 

8,  Barkston-mansions^  Barkston-gardens,  S.  W. 
1867    'Pratt,  Robert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington. 
1888     Price,  Henry  Sherley, 

Woodbury  Lodge^  Breakspears-road^  St.  John*Sj  S.E. 

1887  Price,  L.  L.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
1877     Pbicb-WiiiLiams,  Kichabd,  M.  I5St.  C.E., 
SS^  Parliament-street,  8.W. 
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Tear  or 
Election. 

1887 


1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


1879 
1874 
1888 


1888 
1872 

1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1860 
1886 
1879 
1880 


Probyn,  Leslie  Charles, 

79,  OnsloW'Square,  S,  W, 
•Procter,  William, 

89,  Corporafion-street,  Manchester. 
Provand,  Andrew  Dryburgh,  M.P., 

Lloyd's  House^  Manchester. 
PulestoD,  Sir  John  Henry,  M.P., 

2,  Bank-huiUings,  Frinces-street,  E.O. 
Pulley,  Joseph, 

90,  Piccadilly^  W. 
Purvis,  Gilbert, 

Ingle  Neuh^  Brachley-road,  Beehenham^  Kent. 


Quail,  Jesse, 

« Northern  Daily  Telegraph''  Blackburn. 
Quain,  Eichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  B'.B.C.P., 

67,  Harley-streetf  W. 
Quirk,  William  Henry, 

61,  Oracechurch-streety  E,C. 


Eabbidge,  Kichard,  F.C.A., 

82,  Bouliry,  B.C. 
*Babino,  Joseph  (Atanager), 

OredU  Lyofinais,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
•Radeliffe,  Sir  David,  J.P., 

Thurstaston  Hall^  near  Birkenhead. 
^Badstock,  The  Bight  Honourable  liord, 

70,  Portland-place^  W. 
Eae,  George, 

Redcourt^  Birkenhead. 
Eae,  John, 

77,  Disraeli-road,  Putney,  S.W. 
Eaffalovich,  Arthur, 

43,  Rue  de  Couroelles,  Paris. 
Eaikes,  Major  George  Alfred,  F.S.A.,  F.E.  His.  Soc, 

63,  Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Eamsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I.A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
Eandell,  James  S., 

Chrsham,  Wilts. 
Eanken,  William  Bayne, 

99,  Eaton-s^are^  8.  W. 
EiiTKiir,  James,  M.P., 

85,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princess  Oate,  S.W^  j 
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Tav  et 

ticetlon. 

1881 


1884 
1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
.1886 
1877 
1835 

1888 
1875 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1884 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1882 
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Baper,  Robert  George, 

Chichester, 
Raphael,  Alfred, 

87,  Alexandrchraadf  N.W. 
Bathbone,  P.  H., 

Oreenhank  Cottage^  Li/oerpooU 
Eathbone,  William,  M.P., 

18,  Frince^s^gardeM^  Prinee^s-gate^  S.  W, 
•Ravenscroft,  Francis, 

Birkheek  jBankf  Chaneerg^lane,  WM. 
♦RAVEirsTEiy,  Ernest  Geoeoe,  F.R.G.S., 

21,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  Brixton,  S.  W. 
RawliDB,  Frederick, 

Southport,  Queensland, 
*Rawliii8,  Thomas, 

45,  King  Willtam'Street,  E.G. 
Rawson,  SibRawsow  W.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
(Ronorary  Vice- President) ^ 

68,  ComwalUgardenSy  Queen's-gate,  8,  W, 
Bead,  Thomas  William, 

30,  Castle-sireet,  Liverpool 
Becord,  John, 

28,  KenninghaU-roadf  Claptonj  E. 
Beid,  Herbert  Llovd, 

Ardentinng,  Balham  Park-roady  BaUiam,  S.W. 
Bew,  Robert  Henry, 

137,  High-street^  Oxford. 
Bhens,  Bobert, 

20,  MLssett-squaref  Balston,  E. 
Rhodes,  George  Webber, 

131,  Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Rhodes,  John  G^or^e, 

Oakdene,  Beckenhom,  Kent, 
Richards,  E.  Windsor,  C.E. 

Middleshoro-on'Tees, 
Richardson,  J.  H., 

8,  Finch-lane^  Comhill,  E,C. 
Eichardson,  T.  H., 

Brynteg,  Middlesbrough, 
Bichmond,  Edwin, 

Oladstone-buildings^  Sheffield, 
Bidgway,  John,  J. P., 

Heath  House,  Cheddleton,  Leek, 
Bipon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.B.S,  Ac* 

1,  Oarlton-gardens,  8.  W, 
Boberts,  Arthur  Herbert,  F.C.A.,  F  R.G.S., 

(Caledonian  Chambers,  St.  Marg-street,  Cardiff. 
Roberts,  Edward, F.R. A.S.,  (Nautical  Almanae  Office), 
3,  Verulam-huildings,  Oray^s  Inn,  W,C, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1885 


1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1873 

1880 
1865 
1888 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1884 


1887 
1873 
1881 
1875 


Eobertson,  Thomas  Stewart, 

Collins-street  West,  JHelhoume,  Victoria. 
Kobinson,  Heory  Jaines, 

57,  Schubert-road,  West-hill,  Putney,  8.W. 
Bodger,  Adam  Kier, 

81,  Renfieldrsireet,  Olasgow. 
Broechling,  Herman  A.,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E., 

23,  HighJield'Street,  Leicester. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  FhiUim{>re-gardens,  W. 
Boper,  Alderman  William, 

*E0SKBEEY,  TflR  RiGHT  HON.  THE  EaEL  OF,  LL.D.,  FjE.S. 

(  Vice-President), 

Lansdowne  Biouse,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
Eoth,  Henrj  Ling, 

3,  Park-terrace^  Lightcliffe,  near  Ilalijax, 
Euck,  George  Thomas, 

The  Hawthorns,  Dorville-road,  Lee,  S.E. 
Eudd,  Thomas, 

Athen<jBum  Club^  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Euntz,  John, 

Linton  Lodge,  Lordship-road,  Stoke  Nemngton,  iV. 
Eusher,  Edward  Arthur,  F.I.A., 

142,  Holhom  Bars,  E.G. 
Eushton,  Thomas, 

Eussell,  Arthur  B.,  A.C.A., 

11,  Ludgate-hia,  E.G. ;  20,  Beacon-hill^  Camden-rd.,  iT. 
Eussell,  Eichard  F., 

8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W,C. 
Eussell,  Thomas,  C.M.G., 

69,  Eaton-square,  S.  W. 
Eutherford-Elliot,  J.  G., 

Ejan,  Gerald  Hemmington,  F.I.A., 


Sacr£,  Alfred  Louis,  C.E., 

60,  Queen  Vittoria-street,  E.G. 
♦Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  P.C.,  F.B.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W, 
Salmon,  James, 

21,  Finshury  Pavement,  E.G. 
^Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel,  Bart.,  J.F., 

Broom-hill,  Tunbridge  WelU. 
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T«vof 
JEMCioB. 

1888 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1886 
1877 
1852 
1879 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1878 
1888 


Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Weeping  Cross,  Staford, 
SamuelsoD,  Sir  Bernbard,  Babt.,  M.P..  F.B.S., 

56,  Princess-gate^  Jlyde-park,  S*  W» 
Sandell  Edward,  C.A., 

181,  Queen  Victoria-street^  E,C, 
Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

1,  Botton-park-road,  Birmingham, 
Sauerbeck,  Augustus, 

4,  Moorgate-street •buildings,  JE,C. 
Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

County  Asylum^  Uayward^s  Heathy  Sussex. 
Saonders,  James  Ebenezer,  F.O.S. 

9,  Mnsbury-circuSf  E.C, 
Saunders,  William, 

Mount  View,  Streatham^  S.  W, 
Sawyer,  Lucian  Willard, 

Billiter-square-buildingSj  E,  C. 
•Scarth,  Leveson.  M.A., 

3^  Melbury-rd.,  Kensington^  W.;  Manor -rd,y  Bournemouth. 
Schidrowitz,  Samuel, 

102,  Oaford^ardens,  Notting  Hill,  W, 
Schiff,  Charles, 

22,  LowndeS'SguarCy  S,  W. 
Schneidau,  Charles  John, 

6,  Westwick-gardenSy  West  Kensingtonrpark^  W. 
Schwann,  John  Frederick, 

Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  S.  W.,  and  6,  Moor  gate-street,  E.G. 
Sclanders,  Alexander, 

10,  Auitin  Friars,  E.C. 
Scott,  James  Henry, 

12,  Waterloo-place,  8,W. 
Scott,  John  D.,  M.A., 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Scotter.  Charles  {General  Manager), 

Waterloo  Station,  Waterloo-road,  S.E. 
Seaton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.R, 

35,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 
•Seeley,  Charles,  jun., 

iSherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham, 
Seligman,  Isaac, 

Selwyn,  Captain  Charles  W.,  M.P., 

21,  Loumdes-square,  S.W, 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F. 

17,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C, 
Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Shaw,  James  Charles, 

35,  Leinster-gardens^  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1886 


1887 
1879* 
1885 
1888 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1887 
1878 
1850 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1888 
1883 
1871 
1883 


Shaw-Stewart,  Michael  Hugh,  M.P.,  D.L., 

7,  Charles  street  f  Berkeley  •square^  Wm 
Shennan,  David  A., 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover^square^  W. 
Shepheard,  Wallwyn  Pojer  Burnett,  M.A., 

24,  Old  Buildings,  LinooMs  Inn,  B'.O. 
Sherwin,  Joseph  Henry, 

16,  Whitehall'place,  S.W. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  B.A., 

Bank  of  England^  West  Branch,  Burltngton-gardens^S.  W. 
Shuttleworth,  Thomas  G., 

Queen's  Insurance-htUldtngs,  Church-street,  Sheffield. 
Sidgwick,  Prof.  Heniy,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
SQver,  S.  Vf., 

3,  York^ate,  Begenfs  Park^  JV.  W. 
Sim,  Major-General  Cojsgarne  (late  R.B.), 

32,  James^ 'Street,  Buckingham-gate,  8,  W, 
Simmonds,  Gt.  Harvey, 

1,  Whitehall,  8.W. 
Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

53,  The  Common,  Upper  Clapton,  E. 
Sitwell,  Sir  George  Reresby,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Benishaw  Hall,  Chesterfield. 
Skinner,  Charles  Weeding, 

Eill  Crest,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex. 
Skliros,  George  Eustace,  M.A.,  F.E.G.S.,  &c., 

289,  Begent-street,  W. 
Skrine,  Francis  Henry, 

c/o  Messrs.  King  and  Co.,  45,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Slade,  Alfred  Thomas, 

Wardrobe-chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Slade,  Francia  William, 

10,  Victoria-chambers,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Sly,  Richard  Stevens,  F.R.G.S., 

Fern  Villa,  Queen^s-road,  New  Cross  Gate,  S.E. 
Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.E.C.S., 

The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
*Smith,  Arthur  Manley, 

29,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.C. 
•Smith,  Charles,  M.E.I.A.,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.R, 

cjo  Dr.  Gilbert,  F.B.S,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans. 
Smith,  Professor  David  B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Eastclify  Woolston,  near  Southampton. 
♦Smith,  The  Hon.  Sir  Donald  A.,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D., 

1157,  Dorchester-street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Smith,  E.  Cozens, 

1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Smith.  E.  Woodley,  A.C.A., 

28,  Budge^row,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
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Yairof 

1878  '  *Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  C.I.E., 

Serampore  House,  Napier-roady  Edinburgh. 
1888     Smith,  H.  Llewellyn,  B.A.  (Oxon),  B.Se.  (Lond.), 

Toynhee  Hall,  28,  Commercial-road,  Whitechapel,  E, 

1877  Smith,  Howard  S.,  A.I. A.,  F.F.A. 

87,  Bennetts  Hill,  Birmingham. 

1878  *Smith,  James, 

South  Indian  Bailway,  Trichinopoly^  Madras  Presidency, 
1877     Smith,  John, 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E,a 

1879  Smith,  John  Fisher, 

76,  Cheapside^  RC. 

1887  Smith,  Joseph, 

Oakeswell  Hall,  Wedneshury. 

1883  Smith,  Samuel,  M.P., 

7,  Delahay-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

1880  Smith,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

Firgrove,  Keynsham,  near  Bristol. 
1867  •Smith,  The  Bight  Honourable  William  Henry,  M.P., 
3,  Grosvenor'plaee,  S.Wi 

1888  Smith,  Walter  J., 

67,  Bishapsgate-street  Within,  E,C. 
1887     Snell,  Arthur  Henry, 

27,  Mincing-lane,  E.O. 

1884  Solomon,  The  Hon.  Michael,  C.M.G.  (Jamaica), 

ejo  Joseph  Bravo  and  Co,,  48,  St,  Maty  Axe,  E.C, 

1855  Sowray,  John  Eussell, 

Office  of  Woods,  1,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 

1884  Spark,  C.  W., 

The  Chantry,  Alford,  Lincolnshire, 
1867  *Spencer,  Eobert  James, 

High-street,  Portsmouth. 

1881  Spice,  Robert  Paulson,  O.Pl, 

21,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
1883     Spicer,  Albert, 

Woodford,  Essex,  and  50,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
1866  •Sprague,  Thomas  Bond,  M.A.,F.1.A., 

26,  iSi^.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh. 
1872     Spriggs,  Joseph, 

Foxton^  near  Market  Harbro\ 

1882  Stack,  Thos.  Neville, 

3,  Church-lane,  College-green,  Dublin. 

1856  »Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  F.R.S., 

Mountsfield,  Letoisham,  S,E. 

1885  Standfield,  John, . 

44,  Lillieshallrroad,  Clapham,  8.  W. 
1877      Staples,  Sir  Nathaniel  Alexander,  Bart., 

lAssan,  Cookstown,  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
1880     Stark,  James, 

17,  King's  Arms-yard.  E.C. 
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Tear  of 
Election, 

1888 


1880 
1882 
1885 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
1881 


1859 
1884 
1880 
1883 
1888 
1884 


Steele,  William  Johnstone, 

71,  Old  Broad-street,  E.G. 
Stephens,  William  Davies,  J. P., 

4,  Abbofsford-terraee,  Newcastle'On'Tyn^* 
•Stem,  Edward  De, 

1 1,  Princes-gate^  S,  W, 
Stevens,  Marshall, 

Highfield  House,  Urmston,  near  Manchester* 
Stewart,  Robert  Muter, 

Hawthorne,  Bickley,  Kent 
Stone,  Frank, 

Cleveland-villas^  llford,  Essex, 
Stone,  William  Alfred, 

90,  Cannon-street^  E.G.;  Hagton,  Bramiey  Hilly  Croydon. 
•Stott,  John,  F.I.A., 

Strachan,  Thomas  Young,  F.I. A., 

Winchester  House^  Old  Broad-street^  E.  C, 
Strachey,  General  Richard,  R.E.,  C.S.I.,  F.B.S., 

India  Office,  Westminster,  S,W. 
Strutt,  Hon  Frederick, 

Mil  ford  House,  near  Derby, 
♦Sugden,  Richard, 

The  Parre  Closfi,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
♦Summers,  William,  M.P.  {Sunnyside,  Ashton-under-Lyne). 
Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 
Sutherland,  Thomas,  M.P., 

107,  Cromwell-road^  South  Kensington ,  S.J^ 
Sykes,  George  Samuel, 

1,  Oranfs'lanef  Calcutta,  India, 


Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten,  F.R.G.S., 

63,  Grand  Parade,  Eastbourne, 
Tarbet,  Thomus  William, 

38,  Warioich'Street^  Regent-street^  W. 
Taylor,  George, 

6,  Queen  Anne^s-gate^  S.  W. 
Taylor,  Harry, 

40,  Albert  Hall-mansions,  Kensington,  S.W, 
♦Taylor,  Tht^odore  Cooke,  J  P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Bailey,  Yorkshire, 
Tempanv,  Thomas  Willi  ira,  F.R.H.S.,. 

25,  Bedford-rouj,  W,C. 
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Tnrof 

ElKlKB. 

1882 


1888 
1880 
1888 
18S8 
1887 


1879 


1878 
1864 
1S68 
1871 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1879 
1855 
1868 
1868 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1878 
1885 
1841 


I  Temperley,  Joseph, 

1,  CaiVs-buildingSy  I^ewcastle-on-Ttme. 
Temperley,  William  Aliens, 

2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings y  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Temple,  Sir  Kichard,  Bart.,  G  C.S.I.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c., 

Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  ii,iV. 
Theobald,  John  \Vil>on, 

76,  Palmerston-buildings^  E.C. 
Thomas.  David  Altred,  M.P., 

Llantcem,  near  Newport,  Mon, 
Thomas,  John, 

18,  Wood-street,  E.C. 
Thomas,  W.  Cave, 

8,  Fitzroystreei,  Fitzrof/sguare,  W. 
Thompson,  Alfred  Boyle,  F.R.C.P.  Edin., 

18,  Serjeants^ -inn.  Temple,  E.C. 
•Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

26a,  Bryanston-sguare,  W. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.C. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

67,  Moorgaie- street,  E.C. 
Thomson,  William  Edward, 

75,  White  Ladies-road,  Clijton,  Bristol. 
Thorburn,  Alexander  Brown, 

17,  Marloes-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Tinker,  James, 

80,  Cromwell-road,  S.  W. 
Tipping,  William, 

Oakfield  House,  Ashton -under ^Zyne. 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Carlton  House4errace,  8.  W. 
♦Treatt,  Frank  Burford, 

Immigration  Office,  Sydnet/,  New  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.C 
Trotter.  John  T., 

27,  Brcuennose-street,  Manchester. 
Tunley,  George, 

3,  Foley-avenue,  Hampstead,  N  W. 
Tupp,  Alfred  Cotterill  {Bengal  Civil  Service), 

efo  Messrs.  King,  King,  and  Co.,  Bombay. 
Tnmbull,  Alexander, 

118,  Belsize park-gardens,  N.W. 
Turner,  William, 

Board  of  Trade,  Cardif. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry,  F.I.A., 

Morlands^  Oxford-road,  RedhiU. 
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876 


1842 
1869 
1880 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1886 
1874 
1888 
1876 
1887 
1885 
1877 


1873 
1883 

1882 


*Urlm,  Eichard  Denny, 

22,  Stajford-terrace,  Phillimare-gardeM^  W. 


Valpy,  Eichard 

43,  Prince: i-gate,  S.  W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Forchester-ferrace,  W. 
Van  de  Linde,  Gerard,  F.C.A., 

12,  Laurence  Fountn^y-lane,  Oafmon-street,  K,C. 
Van  Eaalte,  Marcus, 

28,  Cleveland-square^  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Veevers,  Eichard, 

Woningworth,  Fulttood-park,  Preston, 
Verdin,  William  Henry,  J, P., 

Wtnsford,  Cheshire, 
Vernon,  The  Eio;ht  Hon.  Lord, 

Sudbury  Hall^  Derby, 
Vian,  William  John, 

64,  Oomhill,  E.G. 
Vian-Williams,  Eev.  Harrv, 

3,  Waterloo-place^  North  Shields, 
Vigers,  Eobert, 

4,  Prederick's-place,  Old  Jewry ^  if.C 
Vincent,  C.  E.  Howard,  M.P.,  C.B., 

1,  Qrosvenor-squarey  W. 
Vincent,  Frederick  James,  A.I.A., 

23,  Harvest  road,  Holloway,  JV. 
Vine,  Sir  John  Eichard  Somers, 

I,  Adam-streetf  Adeiphi,  W,C. 


Wakeford,  Henry, 

Walford,  John  Edward,  CO., 

73,  Kniyhtrider-street,  E,0, 
Wallen,  Eobert,  J.P., 

Harlech,  Hawthorn,  near  Mettourn  <  Tictoria, 
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1868 


1880 
1888 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1888 
1882 
18S3 
1885 
1865 
1873 
1888 
1887 
1873 
1886 
1873 
1855 
1879 
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WalliB,  Charles  James, 

98,  Brecinock-road,  Camden-roadj  N. 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

49,  Clifton-hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.  W. 
Walmsley,  Frederic, 

49,  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester. 
Walter,  Arthur  Fraser, 

15,  Queen's  Oate-terrace,  8.W. 
Walter,  John, 

40,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  W. 
Wanjiey,  Arthur  H., 

Samhourne,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol, 
Ward,  Henry, 

103,  Cannon-street,  E.C,  and  Cedar-road,  Sutton, 
Wardle,  Thomas, 

Warren,  Keginald  Augustus,  J.P., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing. 
Wartnaby,  William  Wade, 

Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire, 
Waters,  Alfred  Charles, 

General  Begister  Office,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C, 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

44,  Oresham-street,  JS,C, 
Watson,  T.  Wilkinson, 

183,  West  Qeorge^streei,  Glasgow, 
WatBon,  Walter, 

Pulhro  Lodge,  Northampton'-pctrh,  Canonbury,  N, 
Watson,  William  Livingstone, 

7,  Wetherby-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S,  W, 
♦Watt,  William, 

27,  North  Albert-street,  Aberdeen. 
Webster,  Alphonsus, 

Webster,  James  Hume, 

14,  Chapel-street  J  Bark- lane,  W, 
Webb,  Henry  Barlow, 

7,  Warrior-square-terracSj  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 
Weir,  Archibuld,  M.A.,  Oxon., 

Highland,  Windmill-hill,  Enfield. 
♦Welbt,  Sib  Ksen?ALB  Eablk,  K.C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  8.W. 
Weller,  Ebenezer  Thomas, 

Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

60,  Old  Broad-street,  MO. 
Welton,  Thomas  Abercrombie, 

Bectory  Ghrove  House,  Olapham,  S.W. 
Wenley,  James  Adams, 

Hank  0/  Scotland,  Bank-rtreet.  Edinbur^h.^Q^^^^^ 
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Y«aror 
Election, 

1876 


1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1876 
1887 
1863 
1871 
1888 

1873 
1884 
1879 
1S84 
1888 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1870 
1888 
1888 


"Westprartb,  William, 

8,  Mnch-lane,  MC. 
Westhead,  Thomas, 

Castletown,  Stafford, 
•Westlake,  John,  Q.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  JSmhanhment,  S.  W. 
♦Whadcoat,  John  Henry, 

Crovtrn  Buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C, 
*"Whadcoat,  William  Edward, 

112,  Qrosvenor-road^  Highbury  New^arJc,  N. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherhall-gardens,  Mtz John's- avenue,  N.  W, 
WTiinnev,  Frederick, 

%,' Old  Jewry,  E,C. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennismore-gardens,  Princes-gate^  8.  W, 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr^  F.I.A., 

81,  Eing  William-street,  E.C. 
♦White,  The  Eev.  George  Cecil,  M.A., 

St.  PauVs  Vicarage,  Southampton. 
White,  Leedham, 

25,  Cranleg-gardens.  South  Kensington,  S.  W. 
White,  William, 

23,  WynelUroad,  Forest-hill,  S.E. 
Whitehead,  Alderman  J.imes,  J.P.,  D.L.,  &c., 
{The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor), 

The  Mansion  House,  E.C,  and  Highjield  Home,  Catford. 
Whitehead,  Jeifery, 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C, 
Whiteley,  William, 

Westhoume-grove,  Bayswater,  TF. 
Whitwill,  Mark,  J.P., 

Bristol 
Wightman,  Charles, 

1,  Fenchurch-avenue,  E.C. 
Wilkinson,  James  H., 

9,  Priory -place,  Doneaster. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Eead, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester, 
Willans,  John  Wrigley. 

The  Woodlands.' Kir Jcsfall,  Leeds. 
Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

46,  Leicester-square,  W.  C. 
Williams,  Henry  Reader, 

6,  Lime-street,  E.C,  and  Oak  Lodge,  Highgafe,  iV. 
Williams,  John, 

32,  Parliament-street,  S.  W. 
♦Williams,  Robert,  Jan., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
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1887 


1888 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1874 
1884 
1885 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1838 
]878 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1883 
1887 
1884 
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Williamson,  George  Charles,  F.E.  Hist.  Soc, 

Dunstanbeachj  Guildford, 
Williamson,  John  W., 

4,  Stone-buildings  J  Lincoln^  8  Inriy  W.C, 
Wills,  John  T.,  B.A.,  K.R.G.S., 

273,  Vauxhall  Bridge-road^  S,W,^  and  Esher,  Surrey, 
Wilson,  James  {Deputy  Commissioner) ^ 

Shahpur,  Panjab,  India. 
Wilson,  Jiobert, 

*Wilson,  Eobert  Porter, 

5,  Cumberland-terrace^  Regenf s-parJCy  N.W. 
Wishart,  G.  D., 

8,  Livinystone-avenue,  Sefton-parJe^  Liverpool, 
Wolff,  Captain  M.  Paul, 

Woodhouse,  Coventry  Archer, 

30,  Mincing-lane,  E.G. 
Woodrow,  Thomas  John, 

Sisland  Cottage^  Wanstead,  U. 
Woolfe,  Tnomas  Bodriques,  A.C.A., 

15,  King-street^  Cheapside^  E.G. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  Barker,  F.R.A.8., 

Alwyne  Lodge^  Ahcyne-road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Worsfold,  Rev  John  Napper,  M.A., 

Haddlesey  Rectory  ^  near  Selby,  Yorkshire. 
Worsfold,  William  Basil,  M.A.  fOxon.), 

170,  Montreal-street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Worthington,  A.  W.,  B  A., 

Ola  Stctnfordf  Stourbridge. 
Wreford,  George, 

33,  Carey-streety  Lincoln' s-inn,  W,C. 
Wren,  Walter, 

7,  Powig-square,  W. 
Wright,  Brvce  McMurdo,  F.R.G.S.,  r.Z.S.,  F.R.  Hist  Soc, 

26,  Savile-row,  W. 
Wright,  William  Ernest, 

63,  Stapleton  Hall-roady  Stroud-greeny  N. 
Wyllie,  Colin  Campbell, 

34,  Clement-lane,  MCf  and  Walden,  Chislehurft. 
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1879 
1886 
1888 
1877 
1882 


YeatB,  John,  LL.D., 

7,  Beaufort'SqiMre,  Chepstow, 
Terburgh,  Robert  Armstrong,  M.P., 
7,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W. 
*Tgle8ia8,  Miguel, 

2,  Tokenhouse-butldings,  E.C, 
•YouU,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmond-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Toung,  E.  M., 

13,  LeadenhulUtreet^  E,C. 


%*  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaeeuraey  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  Assist ajut  Seobbtabt, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  dday 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  of  the  Society  nay 
be  avoided. 
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HOMORABT  FELLOWS. 

HIS  EOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G, 
Honorary  President. 


EUROPE. 
^Hsiria  anir  Pungargr. 

11^4.    BiUtapest M.  CHASLES  KELETI,  Anlic  Conncillor ;  Chief  of 

the  Kojal  Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Doctor  of  Ciyil  Law;  Knight  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  Leopold  ;  Commander  of  the  Bussian 
Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  and  of  the  Portugese 
Order  of  la  Yilla  Yifosa;  Associate  of  the  Statis- 
tical fc>ociety  of  Paris. 

1877.    Tteiuim DR.    HUGH     FRANCIS     BRACHELLI,     Aulic 

CounciUor,  Chief  of  the  Statbtical  Department, 
Ministrj  of  Commerce;  Professor  at  the  Tech- 
nical High  School  in  Yienna;  President  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  for  Commercial  Yalues. 
Commander  of  the  Russian  Orders  of  St.  Anna 
and  St.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Luxembourg  Order  of 
the  Oak-Crown  ;  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Italian 
Crown ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
8axe-£mestine ;  Officer  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Prance,  &c.,  &c. 

1861         M       S.  £,  M.  CHARLES  BARON   DE  CZOERNia, 

PriTj  Councillor  (actuel)  of  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesty ;  late  President  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  at  Vienna ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1877.  „        M.  MAX  WIRTH,  late  Chief  of  the  Federal  Statis- 

tical Bureau  of  Switzerland. 


§%mm. 


187a    Bnuacii  • DR.  EUaC!NE  JANSSENS,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  &c.; 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the 
City  of  Brussels. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Commission,  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Health,  and  of  the  Local  Medical 
Commission,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Commission 
of  Statistics ;  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazare,  &c. ; 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris.        r 
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Election. 

1878.    GopenhMren   ..   PROFESSOR     VIOAND     ANDREAS    FALBE- 

HANSEN,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen J  Member  of  the  "  Folkething." 

1862.  „  ..   DR.  PETER   ANTON  SCHLEISNER,  Doctor  of 

Medicine,  State  Councillor;  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Danriebroge,  and  the  Swedish  Order  of  "  Nord- 
stjeme  "  ;  Officer  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Q^eneral  Boara  of 
Health  for  Denmark,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Medical  Society  in  Stockholm  and  Christiania,  of 
the  "  Socio!  e  de  Medecine  publique  et  d' Hygiene 
professiotielle  "  in  Paris,  of  the  "  Societe  d'Hygi^ne 
publique  de  Bordeaux,"  and  of  the  "  Soci^t6  royale 
de  Medecine  publique  de  Belgique,"  &c. 


Jfrana* 


1880.     Parig DR.  JACQUES  BERTILLON,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Works  of  the  City  of 
Paris ;  Director  of  the  "  Annals  of  International 
Demography ;  "  Professor  ("  suppliant ")  at  the 
School  of  Anthropology;  Member  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society  of  Paris. 

1856.  „     M.  MAURICE  BLOCK,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France  (Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences) ;  Knight  of  the  Lesion  of  Honour,  and 
of  Orders  of  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Austria- Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1879.  „     DR.  ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  Director  of  the  Insti- 

tution of  Stammerers  of  Paris ;  Doctor  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  Member  of  the  Permanent  Statistical 
Commis»on  of  the  City  of  Paris ;  Founder  of  the 
"Annals  of  International  Demography,"  &c. ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1878.  „    M.MAXTMINDELOCHE,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France;  Honorary  Director  of  the  Gheneral 
Statistics  of  France ;  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour ;  Officer  of  Public  Instruction ;  Com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  and  -Royal  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary;  member  of 
several  learned  societies. 

1870.        „      ,...    M.  CLEMENT  JUGLAR,  Past  President  of  the 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 

1860.        , M.  PIERRE  fiMILE  LEVASSEUR,  Member  of 

the  Institute  of  France;  Professor  at  the  College 
of  France  and  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Sciences ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris ;  Vice-President  of  the  French  Temperance 
Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  of 
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Te«rof 

BlWtiOB 

1860.    FaH M.  MARIE  LOUTS  PIEBRE  FELIX  ESQUTROU 

DE  PARIEU,  Senator;  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France ;  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  Companion  of  seyeral  foreign  orders. 

1876.        „      THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PARIS. 

1880.        „      THE   HONORABLE   JEAN  BAPTISTE   LfiON 

SAY  Senator;  Memberof  the  Institute  of  France; 
Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 
of  the  National  Sooiety  of  Horticulture,  of  the 
National  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Political  Economy  of  Paris. 


1887. 


M.  DANIEL  WILSON,  Deputy;  Past  President  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris;  Reporter-General 
of  the  Budget  Committee. 


^^rmang. 


1877.  BaTArta    DR.  GEORGE  MAYR,  formerly  Under  Secretary 

of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine  ;  and  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Bavaria;  Associate  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1860.  „  DR.   GEORGE   KARL  LEOPOLD  SEUFFERT, 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael ;  formerly  Chief 
Inspector  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Custom  House 
at  Simbach. 

1878.  Berlin   DR.  CHARLES  BECKER,  Director  of  the  Imperial 

Statistical  Department  of  the  German  Empire ; 
**  Gelicimer  Ober-Regierungsrath ;"  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1854.  „        DR.   ERNEST   ENGEL,  formerly  Director  of  the 

Royal  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia ;  Associate  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 


1876.    Frankfort 


1871.    Stnttffart. 


THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFORT. 

SIR  HENRY  PAGE-TURNER  BARRON,  Bart, 
C.M.G.,  British  Minister  Resident  at  Stuttgart. 


(Swal  §rilam  anb  |nlanb. 


1876.    Dnbllu . 


1876.    Hanclicster 


THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 
STATISTICAL  AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY 
SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE 
MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 
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YeiT  of 
Election. 

1878.  Ci 


1852. 


1880. 


1856. 


1879 
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Year  of 
BlectlOB. 

1886.    Hadrld. 


EXfto  SENOR  D.  CARLOS  IBASeZ  fi  IBANEZ 
DE  IBERO,  General  of  the  Spanish  Army; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Madrid ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France  (Academy  of  Sciences)  ;  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Brussels;  President  of  the 
International  Geodesic  Association;  President  of 
the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Spain  ;  Director-General 
of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Institute  of 
Spain ;  &c.,  &c. 


Sfo^bjen  anir  portDaj. 


1858.  Ghrtstlaiila....  PROFESSOR  THORKIL  HALVORSEN  ASCHE- 
HOUG.  Professor  of  Law  and  Political  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Christiania  ;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  "NTorwegian  Hypo- 
thekbank ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Inter* 
national  Law,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Christiania, 
Trondhjem  and  Upsala,  and  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  Denmark  ;  Commander  of  the  Norwegian 
Order  of  St.  Clare ;  Member  of  the  Swedish  Order 
of  the  North  Star ;  and  Commander  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Order  of  Danebrog. 

1874.  „  ..   M.  A.  N.  KTCER,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau 

of  Norway;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  Paris. 


1860. 


THOMAS  MICHELL,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  in  Norway. 


1877.    C€ 


Curhegr. 


HIS    HIGHNESS  AHBOID  \t¥YK    PACHA, 
Senator,  &c. 


AMERICA. 


§0mmton  oi  (Slanaba. 

1876.    Ottawa JOHN  LANGTON,  Esq.,  M.A.,kte  Auditor-General. 


1673.    Albany,  BT.Y. 


Wimtzii  states* 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  CounseHor-at- 
Law ;  Ex -Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, State  of  New  York. 
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Ttar  of 

Election. 

1876. 


NewHayen,  Conn.  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
President  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 
Boston. 


1870.  ?lorwieh,  Conn.  THE  HON.  DAVID  A.  WELLS.  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Late  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue  of  the 
United  States  ;  Chiirman  of  Commission  for  the 
Revision  of  Taxes  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Social  Science  Association ; 
Member  of  the  Hoard  of  Arbitration  of  American 
Railways  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France  ;  President  of  the  American  Free  Trade 
League ;  Cli airman  1883  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

1870.  Taunton,  Mass.  THE  HON.  JOHN  ELIOT  SANFORD.  Lawyer ; 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  In- 
surance Commissioner;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Harbour  and  Land  Commissioners. 


1881.    Washinston 


JOITN  S.  BILLLVGS,  Esq,,  M.D.,  Surgeon  United 
States  Atxtiy  j  Member  of  the  National  Acadeoiy  of 
Seiouce,  &c. 


1877. 


EDWARD  YOUNGS,  Esq-,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  formerfy 
Chief  of  tU(j  Bureiiii  of  Statistic!,  Unit&d  States  of 
Aini3rim» 


ASIA. 


Inb  1:1. 


1886.  Simla 


JAMES  EDWARD  OTONOR,  Esq,,  A&.HfstEnt 
Secrt^tur J,  I  >e|inrtnicti|r  of  Finaace  and  Comoierde^ 
G<>vernmeot  of  Indm. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


1876.    Sydney. 


P^to  5ontb  121  alts 


EllWARD  GSA»VT 
Genti-fiK  imd  u  Ma 
South  \\til*Ai. 
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|t«fa  Utnlwxh. 


TMTOr 

E>rti«k 


1876.  flelUnffton....  SIK  JAMES  HECTO&,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.S., 
L.  and  £.,  F.G.S.,  &c,  Direotor  of  the  Geological 
Surrej,  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  and  of 
the  New  Zealand  Institute. 


@ttejenslanb. 


1877.    Brisbane HEKBY   JORDAN,  Esq.,  Member  of  Legislative 

Assembly. 


Tasmania. 

1876.    ll«bar» EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Clerk 

of  Expcutive  and   Legislatire   Councils,  and  late 
GoTernment  Statistician. 


1875.  Xelb«iinie  ....  BENRY  HEYLYN  HAYTER,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
GoTemment  Statist  of  Victoria ;  Officer  of  Public 
Instruction  (France)  ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Statistical  and  Social  inquiry  Society  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Statistical  Association  of  Tokio,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania ;  Honorary  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bremen, 
and  of  the  Rojal  Society  of  South  Australia ; 
Fellow  and  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Victoria  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

1868,  „  ....  WILLUM    HENRY    ARCHER,    Esq.,    K.S.G., 

P.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


KoTS. — ^The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honorary  Fellows  may  be  pointed  out, 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  the  Secretary, 
so  that  delay  in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications 
of  the  Society  may  be  avoided. 
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Index  to  Rules  and  Bye-Lawa, 


BTB-LAVB. 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70. 

4.  Fellows — ^Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required.- 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

11.  Trustees.    Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.  do.  Election  and  Retirement  of 

14.  Do.  do.  do.         Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.         Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetingfs,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  frame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29        Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 
made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.     Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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RULES  AND  BYE-UW8  OF  THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Objects  of  the  Society, 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
cal  Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  materia],  social,  and  moral  rela- 
tions; these  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  pnblishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms,  \tx  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
lauflTunge,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measares 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discuesions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Congtitviion  of  the  Society, 

2.  Tlie  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  FeUows  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  or  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  FeUows, 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sns- 
pendfd  in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  tlie  following  Ordimir}'  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shal  be  taken. 


Election  of  Fellows, 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  he 
have  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 

Admission  of  Fellows, 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus  :— 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  havinsr  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  effect  following : — 

"We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  db  hereby  undertake,  each  ibr 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to' 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
•'  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
**  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded ;  that  we 
'*  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
'*  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
*'  the  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
*'  tnriea  for  the  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  firee  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

Whereon  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  thereof." 

Uix>n  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice^  J  p 
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Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows, 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  yexr,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Conn- 
cij,  at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  bnt  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem* 
bor  thereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
at  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qualifications  of^  offices  held  by, 
and  published  works  of,  the  person  pro- 
posed; and  ten  days'  notice^  at  least 
■hall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
thr(  e-f ourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  recommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
No  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
in  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fallows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Fdlows. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas.* 

Defaulters. —  Withdrawal  of 
Fellows. 

9.  All  yearly  payments  are  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Society  have  not  iiaid 
his  subscription  before  the  1st  of  July, 
he  shall  be  applied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 

*  Cbequet  should  be  made  payable  to  "Hie 
**  Etummond  and  Go." 


before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  application  shall  again 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  shall  cease  to  receive 
the  Society's  publications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid ; 
and  if  the  subscription  be  not  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  February  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  unless  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Council,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  books,  unless  all 
arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any.  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  Bubscrip- 
tion  for  the  current  year. 

Expylsion  of  Fellows, 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shaU  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  take 
the  matter  into  consideration;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Coundl,  and  at  the  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  bdlot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

*'  By  the  authority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Koyal  SUtistical  Society,  I  do 

Boyal  SUtistical  Society,"  aad^croned  ^fMeasn. 
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"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  FeUow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  op  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers, 

12.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice«-Pre8idents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Sociefcy  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Any  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quornm. 

Election  of  President  cmd  Offix^s. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  the  office  more  than  two  years  in 
sncceflaBion. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected;  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
those  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  they 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council^ 
and  Offi/cers. 
14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
tiie  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Sociefcy.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the    Secretaries    (in   acoordanoe    with 


Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  FeUows  recommended  by  the  CounciL 

Extraordinary  Vacancies, 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secrptaries  shall  sununon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Coundl,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meetmg. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

Avditors, 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General, 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  bdng. 

e2 
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Btmness  of  Ordinary  Meetings, 

19.  The  bnsiness  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discossed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  (General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting, 

BtLsiness  of  Annual  General  Meeting, 

20.  Tbe  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  afler  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendmente  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  sball 
have  been  given  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings, 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  S|)ecial  General  Meeting  of  the 
Sodety  when  it  appears  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  tweniy  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  Gene'^l  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  S<*cretarie8, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
Kuch  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  the 
quebtions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  shall  be  brought  forward  at 
any  Special  General  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Ihities  of  the  President. 

22.  Th^  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  Council,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shaU 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

DtUies  of  the  Treasurer, 

28.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipte  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  such 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

IhUies  of  the  ffonorar^f  Secretaries, 

24.  Tlie  Honorary  SecreUries  shall, 
under  tbe  control  of  tbe  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shsll  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  power  of  the  President  in 
presiding  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Conncil,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows ;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowered  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Pel- 
lows  or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
alwence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidente,  any  Member  of  Council  may 
be  cjilled  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  thesame  power 
as  a  Vice-President.      by  GoOqIc 
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Powers  of  the  CouncU. 

26.  The  Coandl  shall  haTe  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
puhlicatioo  of  papers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled; 
but  no  Conncil  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  l\ave  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fa<:t  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members^  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

80.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September,  but  Books  required  by  Members  can  be 
obtained  on  application. 

2.  Members  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Members  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month. 

4.  Scientiiic  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

5.  Cydopeedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated,  but 
may  be  lent  only  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  days.  And  if  works  so  lent  be 
not  returned  within  the  specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur  a 
fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume  for  each  day  they  are 
detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

6.  Any  Member  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Books  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations,  and  lay  upon  the  table  at  each  regular  Meeting 
(a)  a  List  of  any  "Works  of  Reference,"  that  may  have  been  bor 
rowed  and  (b)  a  List  of  Books  that  have  been  out  more  than  a  month. 
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Foreign  Covnfries. 

Argentine  Republic 

Saxony. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Austria  and  Hungary. 

Prussia. 

Federal  Ooveniment  of 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

the  United  States— 

Bulgaria. 

Japan. 

Connecticut 

Mexico. 

Illinois. 

Denmark. 
Egypt. 

Netherlands. 
Paraguay. 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
New  York. 

France. 

Boumania. 

Rhode  Island. 

Greece. 

Eussia. 

Wisconsin. 

Spain. 

Uruguay. 

Germany. 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela. 

Indian^  Colonial^  and  other  P 

ossessions. 

Bengal 

Manitoba. 

South  Australia. 

Mauritius. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

New  South  Wales. 

Trinidad. 

India  (British). 

„    Zealand. 

Victoria. 

Jamaica. 

Queensland. 

Public  Departments, 

The  Admiralty  Medical  Department 

The  Inland  Revenue. 

„  Agricultural  Department 

„    Local  Government  Board. 

„  Army  Medical  Department 

„    Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

,,  Board  of  Trade. 

n 

„            Board  of  Works. 

„  British  Museum. 

» 

„            Police. 

„  Customs,  H.M. 

„    Registrar-General  of  £ngland. 

„  Fire  Brigade,  Metropolitan 

» 

„            „            Ireland. 

„  Foreign  Office. 

» 

„           „           Scotland. 

„  Home  Office. 

„    Roya 

J  Mint 

„  India  Office. 

I 

„    Woo 

ds,i 

'oreets,  &a,  H.M. 
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During  the  Year 

Actuaries,  The  Institute  of. 
Agriculture,  Central  Chamber  of. 
Allen,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  London, 
Americaiv^ 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston. 

Economic  Association,  Baltimore. 

Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

Philosophical  Soc.  of  Philadelphia. 

Statistical  Association,  Boston. 
Archiy  fur  Soziale  Gesetzgebung, 

&C.,  The  Editor. 
Argeutiue  Legation,  London. 
Argentine  RepMio — 

The  Statistical  Bureau. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Statistical  Bureau. 
Arts,  Society  of,  London. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan. 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Astor  Library,  New  York  U.S. A. 
Athenaeum,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Australian  Economic  Association. 
Auetria  and  Hungary — 

Statistical  Conmiission. 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Hungarian  Statistical  Bureau. 

Agram,  Chambei^  of  Commerce. 

Budapest,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Prague,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 


Baker,  Dr.  H.  R,  Lansing,  U.S.A. 
Balfour,   Dr.  T.  Graham,   F.R.S., 

London. 
Bankers'  Institute,  London. 

„        Magazine,  London. 

„  „         New  York. 

Barbera,  M.  G.,  Firenze. 
Bastable,  C.  F.,  Esq. 
Bateman,  A.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Beggs,  Thomas,  Esq.,  London. 


1888— Con^d. 

Belgium — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Administration  of  Mines. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Bruges,  The  Burgomaster  of. 

Brussels,  The  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 
Benham,  R.  S.,  Esq.,  Adelaide. 
Bertillon,  Dr.  J.,  Paris. 
Billings,  Dr.  J.  S.,  Washington. 
Bi-Metallic  League,  London. 
Boccardo,  M.  G.,  Rome. 
Blackwood,  Messrs.,  Edinburgh. 
Birt,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bodio,  Profeasor  Luigi,  Rome. 
Boissevain,  M.  G.  M.,  Amsterdam. 
BoUes,  Albert  S.,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Bonar,  James,  Esq.,  London. 
Booth,  Charles,  Esq.,  London. 
Bourinot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Bourne,  S.,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Bourne,  WUliam,  Esq.,  Liverpool 
Boutcher,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  London 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna- 
Bradford  Economic  and  Statistical 

Society. 
Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor  of. 
British  Association,  The. 

„      Iron  Trade  Association. 
Brookes  &  Green,  London. 
Brown,  Prof.  M,  New  Zealand. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  George,  London. 
Builders'  Institute,  London. 
Building  Societies,  &c..  Gazette. 
Bulgarian  Statistical  Bureau. 
Burch,  N.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 


Ccmada-' 

Boyal  Society  of. 

Manitoba  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colonial  Sec. 
Carmichael,  C.  H.  E.,  Esq.,  London. 
Carter,  J.  R,  Esq.,  London. 
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During  the  Tear 
Cavalieri,  M.  E.,  Eome. 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Gastoms. 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 
Clark,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Trinidad. 
Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 
Colmer,  J.  G.,  E8q.,C.M.G.,  London. 
Colombia  College,  New  York. 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 

of  New  York. 
Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 
Coni,  Dr.  E.  R.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Conrad,  Prof.  J.,  Halle. 
Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
Cooke-Taylor,  R.  W.,  Esq. 
Craigie,  Major  P.  G.,  London. 


Danvers,  F.  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Dawson  Bros.,  Messrs.,  Montreal. 
Day,  S.,  Esq.,  London  Hospital. 
Danish  Statistical  Bureau. 

„      Political  Economy  Society. 
Denis,  Prof.  H.,  Brussels. 
Dewey,  D.  R,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Dublin  Commissioner  of  Police. 
Durant  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 


East  India  Association,  London. 
Eaton  &  Sons,  London. 
Economist,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Economi8ta,The  Editor  of,  Florence. 
^Iconomiste  FrangaiSyEditor  of,  Paris, 
Edinburgh,  The  City  Chamberlain. 

„  Royal  Society  of. 

Egypt,  Director-General  of  Customs. 
Ellis,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  T.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
Ellison  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Liverpool. 


Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 
Farrer,  Sir  T.  H.,  London. 


ISSS—ContcL 

Fenton,  J.  J.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 
Fireman,  The,  The  Editor. 
Fischer,  Gustav,  Esq.,  Jena. 
Flaix,  M.  E.  F.  de,  Paris. 
Fleming,  Dr.  G.,  London. 
Ford,  W.  C,  Esq.,  Washington. 
Foster,  Joseph,  Esq.,  London. 
Foville,  M.  A.  de,  Paris. 
Foxwell,  Prof.  H.  S.,  Cambridge. 
Frankland,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  Wellington. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Freemantle,    Hon.    C.    W.,    C.B., 

London. 
France — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Commerce. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
„      Statistical  Society  of. 
„      !^le  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques. 
Reims,  Bureau  of  Hygiene. 


Oermany — 
Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 
Prussian  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Saxony,  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Frankfort      Geographical       and 
Statistical  Society. 
„  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„         Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Railway  Association. 
Galarce,  A.,  Esq.,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Giornale     degli    Economist,    The 

Editor  of — ,  Bologna. 
Glasgow,  The  Mitchell  Library. 

„  Philosophical  Society  of. 
Conner,  Prof.  E.  C.  K.,  Liverpool. 
Gooch  &  Cousens,  London. 
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During  the  Year  1888 — Contd. 


Greece,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Guatemala,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Guillaumin  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  Paris. 
Guyot,  M.  Yves,  Paris. 


Haggard,  Frederick  T.,  Esq.,  Tun- 
bridge  Weils. 

Harris,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Hart,  Sir  Eobt.,  K.C.M.a.,  Peking. 

Hajter,  H.  Heylyn,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 

Melbourne,  Victoria- 
Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  F.RS., 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Hewat,  A.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Hoar,  Hon.  G.  F.,  Washington. 

Howard  Association,  Loudon. 

Howard,  James,  Esq.,  Bedford. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  London. 


Likma-Sternegg,  Dr.  K.  T.,  Vienna. 
Index  Society,  London. 
Indian  Department  of  Finance. 
Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle, 

The  Editor  of,  Montreal. 
Insurance  Gazette,  The  Editor  of. 

„         Post,  The  Editor  of. 

„         Record,  The  Editor  of. 
International  Statistical  Institute. 
Investors'  Monthly  Manual,  The. 
Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review,  The. 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Director  General  of  Agriculture. 


Jamaica,  The  Registrar-General  of. 
Janssens,  Dr.  E.,  Brussels. 
Japan — 

Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 

Tokyo,  Statistical  Society  of. 

Imperial  University. 
Jeans,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  London. 


Jenkins,  F.  L.,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Johnson,  G.,  Esq.,  Ottawa. 
Jones,  Benjamin,  Mr.,  London. 
Jourdan,  Francis,  Esq.,  London. 
Jouy,  J.  H.  B.  de,  Esq.,  Parib. 
Just,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  London. 


Keleti,  Dr.  C,  Vienna. 

Kelly,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RC.P. 

Keltic,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  London. 

Kennedy,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  London. 

Koenig,  Prof.,  Berne. 

K6r5si,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Budapest. 


Lawson,  R,  Esq.,  London. 
Lee,  Sir  Joseph  C,  Manchester. 
Levasseur,  M.  Emile,  Paris. 
Levi,  Mrs.  Leone,  London. 
Littledale,  Ragg,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Liveipocd,  Lit.  and  PhiL  Society. 

„         Free  Public  Library. 
Local  Taxation  Committee,  London. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

„       Hospital,  The  Secretary. 

„        Library. 
Luckie,  D.  M.,  Esq.,  Wellington,  N.Z. 


MacDowall,  A.  B.,  Esq.,  London. 
McDonnell,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  London. 
Machinery  Market,  Editor  of. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  London 
McNiel,  H.,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
Madison  State  Board  of   Health, 

Wisconsin. 
lian/nheater — 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Soc. 

Public  Free  Library. 

Statistical  Society  of. 
Mauritius  Almanac,  &c..  Editor  of. 
„         The  Officer  administering 
the  Goveminent.      i 
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During  the  Year 
Mechanical   Engineers,  Institution 

of,  London. 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  London. 
Mexican  Statistical  Bureau. 
„        Legation,  London. 
Merriman,  Hon.  J.  X.,  Cape  Town- 
Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 
Millar,  R  C,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 
Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
Molloy,  W.  R  J.,  Esq.,  Dublin. 
Money,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Moss  &  Co.,  E.  J.,  Alexandria. 
Mouat,  Dr.  F.  J.,  LL.D.,  London. 
Mulhall,  M.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 


Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Netherlands — 

Department  of  the  Literior. 

Legation,  London. 

Statistical  Institute  of. 
New  South  Wales — 

Agent-General  for,  London. 

Government  Statist  of,  Sydney. 

Registrar-Greneral  of,  Sydney. 
Nevo  Zealand — 

Begistrar-General  of. 

Minister  of  Mines. 

Agent-Greneral  for. 
Nicholson,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  India. 
Nioolai,  M.  E.,  Brussels. 
Norfolk,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Norman,  General  Sir  II.,  Jamaica. 
Norwegian  Central  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Chnstiania. 


CConor,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 


Page  &  Gwyther,  London. 
Paraguay,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London. 
Peck,  Charles  F.,  Esq.,  New  York. 


1888— Con<</. 
Peek,  Sir  Henry,  London. 
Petersen,  Aleksis,  Esq.,  Copenhagen. 
Pierrard,  Paul,  Esq.,  London. 
Pixley  &  Abell,  Messrs.,  London. 
Piatt,  James,  Esq.,  London. 
Policy-Holder,  Editor  of. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  U.S.A. 
Powell,  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  T. 
Purvis,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  London. 


Quarterly  Journal  of   Economics, 

The  Editor,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Queensland,  Registrar-General  of. 


Rabino,  J.,  Esq.,  Alexandria. 
Hae,  George,  Esq.,  Birkenhead. 
Raffalovich,  M.  A.,  Paris. 
Review,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Revue  Bibliographique  UniverseUe, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Revue  de  TEoonomie  Politique,  The 

Editor  of,  Paris. 
Revue  G^ographique  Internationale, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Ronald  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  LiveipooL 
Ross,  A.,  Esq.,  Valparaiso. 
'Roth,  H.  Ling,  Esq.,  Leeds. 
Roumanian  Central  Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

„      Asiatic  Society,  London. 

„  „         Bombay  Branch. 

„  „         China  „ 

„      CoUege  of  Surgeons. 

„  „  „      in  Ireland. 

„     Colonial  Institute. 

„      Geographical  Society. 

„      Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

„      Irish  Academy. 

„      Med.  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

„      Society,  London. 

„      United  Service  Institution. 
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Etusia — 
Central  Statistical^Committee. 
Department  of  !^gricultiire. 

„  Customfi. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 
Tchemigov  Provincial  Board. 


During  the  Year  1888 — Co7itd. 

Tasmania,  Government  Statist  of. 

„         Eoyal  Society  of 
Thompson,  W.  J.  and  H.,  London. 
Tomalin,  L.  R  S.,  Esq.,  London. 
Treatt,   Frank   B.,    Esq.,    Sydney. 
Trinidad,  The  Begistrar-General  of. 
Triibner  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,London. 
Sandberg,  C.  P.,  Esq.,  London. 
Sanitary  Eeoord,  London. 
Sargant,  W.  L.,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
Scientific  News,  The  Editor,  London. 
Shaw,  Capt.  E.  M.,  C.B.,  London. 
Shillito,  J.,  Esq.,  York. 
Shipping  World,  The  Editor. 
Smee,  A.  H.,  Esq.,  London. 
Smith,  Dr.  George,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  R  M.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  U.S. A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Providence,  RI. 
Society  of  Accountants  &  Auditors. 
Solomon,  The  Hon.  M.,  Jamaica. 
Spain — 

Board  of  Customs. 

Geographical  &  Stat.  Institute. 

Geographical  Society  of  Madrid. 
Statist,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Statistical     and     Social     Inquiry 

Society  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
Strachan,  T.  Y.,  Esq.,  London. 
Street  Bros.,  Messrs.,  London. 
Surveyors'  Institution,  The,  London, 
Swedish  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Switzerland — 

The  Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
„  Statistical  Bureau. 

„  Depart,  of  Customs. 

The  Statistical  Society. 

Geneva  Public  Library. 

Statistical    Bureau    of    Canton 
Aargau. 


United  States— 
Bureau  of  Education. 
Commissioner  of  Labor. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  State. 
Surgeon -Greueral,  U.  States  Army. 
Treasury  Department. 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. 
Massachusetts,  Board  of  Health, 

Lunacy,  and  Charity. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor. 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Health. 
New  York  State  Library,  U.S.A. 
„  Museum. 

„  Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics. 
Rhode     Island,      Registrar     of 

Providence. 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health. 
University  College,  London. 
Urmson,  Elliott,  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 
Uruguay,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
„        Consul  General,  London. 


Van  de  Linde,  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Venezuela,  Statistical  Bim^u  of. 
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During  the  Year 
Venezuela,  Consul  for,  London. 
Vess61ov8ky,  A., Esq., St.  Petersburg. 
Victoria,  Department  of  Mines. 

„        Agent  General,  London 

„        Royal  Society  of. 
Vincent,Sir  Edgar,  K.C.M.a,Cairo, 


Wemyss,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl 
of,  Loudon. 


ISHS—Contd. 

Walras,  M.  Leon,  Switzerland. 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works. 

„  Public  Library. 

Weeks,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  U.S.A. 
Westgarth,  W.,  Esq.,  London. 
Woolston  &  Beeton,  London. 
Worsfold,W.  B.,  Esq.,  New  Zealand 
Wright,  Hon.  C.  D.,  Boston,  Masa. 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


REPOBT  OF  THE  CODNCIL 

For  the  Financial  Tear  ended  Slat  December^  1887,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Yeas  ending  26th  Jwie^  1888,  presented  at  the  Fifty- 
Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  held  at  the  Society' e  BoomSy  9,  Adelphi  Terrace^  Strand^ 
London,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1888. 

C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.B.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Ohair. 


The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Fiftj-Fourth 
Aunnal  Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  31  st  December  last  compares  as 
follows  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  : — 


Particnlan. 

1887. 

Average  for 

the 

Previous  Ten  Years. 

Number  o^  F^llnwii  on  Slat  Deoember  

977 
i6o 

S9 
93 

825 

TJ/a  'M'ATTiTtAiHi  inoliidcd  in  th©  Above  ........T..r.,-.t.Tt..-- 

132 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal,  or  default 

New  FellowB  elected  (and  one  resignation  cancelled) 

62 
85 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  75  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
making  the  present  number  1,033. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  following  table  gives,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
different  sources  of  ordinary  income  for  the  year  1887,  together 
with  the  same  particulars  for  the  previous  five  years  :— byGoOQlc 
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BeceipU  per 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1 '   Average  for 

1882.      previottt  to 
1887. 

dividends 

£ 

73 

1,621 

126 

188 

21 

£ 

73 

1,583 

231 

180 

19 

£ 
73 
1,462 
63 

188 

26 

£ 

88 

1,447 

294 

207 

19 

84 

£ 

102 

1,361 

126 

150 

35 

4 

£    '          £ 

94   ,           86 

Annual  Subscriptions.... 
Compositions 

1,291    1      1,429 
189            i»i 

Journal  sales  

227  i        .190 
37             27 

Advertisements      in  1 

Journal j 

Miscellaneous  refunds 

Legacy  of  Dr.  Guy  .... 

Mr.    Pochin's    Prize  1 
for  the  Newmarcli  V 
Memorial  Essay....  J 

Sale  of  i,oooZ.  Newl 
3  per  Cent.  Stock  J 

2,029 

2,086 

1,812 
250 

2,139 
1,007 

1,778 

1,838 
100 

1,913 

1 

— 

— 

2,062 

3,146 

— 

1,938 

— 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  has  been  as  follows : — 


Expenditnra  for 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

Avenge  for 

the  Five  Yean 

prerioui  to 

1887. 

Bent,  rat«s,  and  taxes... 
Fire,  lighte,  and  water, 

repairs,  furniture,  &c. 
Salaries,    wages,    and 

pension    

£ 

}8i 

U09 

609 

87 
64 

£ 
227 

72 

420 

256 

24 

735 
32 
76 

£ 
810* 

88 
392 

241 

28 

625 
27 
50 

£ 
56 

394 
248 

24 

645 
38 
65 

£ 
80 

77 
381 

222 

82 

585 
49 
61 

£ 
83 

66 
362 

191 

26 

558 
60 
54 

£ 

i5» 
59 

390 

Advertising,  postage  & 
delivery  of  Journals, 
stationery,  &  sundry 
printing  

^3* 

Oi&nary  meeting  £x- 
penses 

26 

Journal   

629 

liibrarv    

41 
61 

MiflCeliA-n^onfl 

Catalogue  and  Index 
to  Library  

1.745 
280 

- 

110 

1,842 
81 

238 

1,756 
247 

67 
100 

1,470 
392 

1,208 
28 

1,487 
128 

20 

1.885 
158 

21 
22 

1,589 

Kewmarch    Memorial 
Fund  



Removing  to  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace    



Mr.     Pochin's     Prize 
for   the   Newmarch 
Memorial  Essay 

Howard  Medal  Prize 
Essays 

— 

Jubilee  Volume 

Charter  



2,135 

2,106 

2,170 

8,088 

1,685 

1,581 

— 

*  Of  thia  •am  abont  114/.  belongt  to  the  expenditure  of  1884. 
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A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
in  the  following  table,  will  show  tlie  progress  of  the  Society  from 
an  early  date : — 


Comparison  of  the  Condition  of  the  Society  at  hUervals 
on  '6lst  December. 

of  Ten  Tears, 

Year. 

Number 

of 
PelloVf. 

Onlinary 

Amount 
Invested. 

LiabiliUes. 

Auets  over 
Uabilities. 

Year. 

Income. 

Kxpenditure. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1837 ... 

390 

788 

887 

899 

11 

890 

1837 

'47.... 

412 

756 

8z8 

899 

^SS 

1,022 

'47 

'57 ... 

394 

869 

755 

899 

122 

1,634 

'57 

'67.... 

371 

778 

831 

1,043 

97 

1,822 

'67 

'77 .... 

683 

1,697 

i,x86 

1,398 

201 

3,562 

'77 

'87 .... 

977 

2,029 

i»745 

2,500 

624 

5,268 

'87 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  the 
last  decade  on  Slst  December : — 


Tear. 

Number 

or 

Fellowi. 

Ordinary 
Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabilities. 

Assets  OTer 
LiabiUties. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878    ... 

74<J 

1,732 

x,345 

1,902 

168 

4,147 

1878 

'79   ... 

783 

1,698 

1,4*7 

2,283 

238 

4,433 

'79 

'80     ... 

808 

1,902 

i,5i7t    . 

2,572 

214 

4,614 

'80 

'81    .... 

•807 

1,649 

1,400 

2,869 

192 

4,935 

'81 

'82    .... 

786 

1,838 

i,58it 

3,071 

203 

5,240 

'82 

'83    .... 

860 

1,778 

i.635t 

3,500 

347 

5,246 

'88 

•84   .... 

•  909  ' 

2,139 

3,o87n 

2,500 

968 

4,188 

'84 

'85    .... 

928 

1,812 

a,i7on§ 

2,500 

1,169 

3,791 

'85 

'86   .... 

943 

2,086 

a,io6tl| 

2,500 

74» 

5,168 

'86 

•87    .... 

977 

2,029 

2,i35Jf 

2,500 

624 

5^68 

'87 

*  Affected  by  expenses  incident  to  moving  into  new  premises. 

t  Affected  by  expenses  attending  the  alteration,  &c..  of  the  meeting  room  at  King's  College. 
X  Aifeeted  by  expenses  attending  the  preparation  of  the  new  Catalogue  and  Index  to  the  library. 
§  Includes  tool,  given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin  for  the  Newmarch  Memorial  Prixe  Essay. 
I  Includes  balnDce  of  cost  of  Jubilee  volume.  ^^  , 

%  Affected  by  special  outlay  for  the  Charter.  Digitized  by  Vj OOQ IC 
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The  averages  of  the  annnal  sales  of  the  Society's  Journal  are 
as  follows : — 

£ 

Fop  the   ten    years    1841-50 56 

•    '51-60 83 

'61-70 97 

'71-80 155 

For  the  last  seyen  years  *81-87 1 84 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  December,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  were  as 
follows : — 

Session  1887-88. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  6th  Beceniber,  1887, 
HELD  AT  Willis's  booms. 

The  President,  The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : — 


Alfred  BaldwiD.  J.P. 
Francis  Boiling. 
Edward  Bond. 
Robert  Capper. 
•R.  Whately  Cooke-Taylor. 
H.  de  Ricci. 
J.  J.  Fenton. 
T.  Freeman,  junr. 
George  J.  Gribble. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  J.P. 
Leonard  F.  Harrold. 
Ralph  Heap,  junr. 
John  Hopkins. 
Henry  Barry  Hyde. 
John  Walter  Jones. 
Angus  Macmillan,  M.D. 
Maurice  Makower. 
Frank  R.  Malleson. 
James  S.  Mann,  M.A. 
W.  E.  Mann. 
David  Marks. 
W.  Bayley  Marshall. 
James  Martin. 
Arthur  Chisholm  Moore. 
George  R.  O'Galligan. 


Richard  M.  Pankhnrst,  LL.D. 

Archibald  Parker. 

William  Percival. 

Colonel  A.  Phelps. 

Charles  H.  Phillips. 

Leslie  Charles  Probyn. 

Arthur  Herbert  Roberts. 

Henry  James  Robinson. 

Thomas  Russell,  C.M.G. 

Alfred  Louis  Sacr^. 

David  A.  Shennan, 

Msjor-General  C.  Sim. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Arthur  Henry  Snell. 

Robert  Muier  Stewart. 

William  Edward  Thomson. 

George  Tunley. 

C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Thomas  Wardle. 

Frederick  Whinney. 

Rev.  George  Cecil  White,  M.A. 

George  Charles  Williamsun. 

Coventry  Archer  Woodhouse. 

A.  W.  Worthington,  B.A. 

William  Ernest  Wright. 


The  President  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address  upon  **  The 
"  Increase  of  Moderate  Incomes." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Collet,  and 
supported  by  Sir  James  Caird. 
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Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tu&Bdaiy,  20^  Decemlm,  1897. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balpoub,  P.E.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  tho  Gbair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Jotejdi  Howard  Btinies. 
Harry  Pearson  Brocklesby. 
Edward  Simpson  Byrne. 
Charles  H.  £.  Carmicfaael. 
Nathaniel  Lewia  Cohen. 
Mark  Wilka  Collet. 
Fixderick  WilHam  Franklmid. 
John  Howard  Qwyther. 
i)oBidd  Canniabael  fialdeimui. 
£dward  W.  Hamilton,  C.B. 


Somerset  William  B'Arcy  Irvine. 
Alexander  Leitch. 
Herman  Le  Boy-Lewis,  B.A. 
Andrew  J.  Maodonald. 
Walter  Charles  Q.  Macpherson. 
Lereaon  Edwaid  Scaxti^  11.A. 
Edward  Seatoo,  M.D. 
John  Thomas. 
George  Wreford. 


Sii'  Jnland  Danyers,  K.C.S.I.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Defects  of 
"  English  Railway  Btatistics.*' 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  nndermentioned  took  part : — 
Mr.  G.  Baden-Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  B.  Haig,  Mr.  B.  Price- Williams, 
Sir  A.  M.  Eendel,  Mr.  E.  H.  Carbntt,  Major- General  E.  C. 
S.  Williams,  C.S.I.,  Mr.  H.  Oakley,  Mr.  Edmund  Bamier,  And 
Mr.  H.  Tennant. 


Third  Ordma/ry  Meeting^  Tuesday y  Vlth  Jwtvaary^  1888. 
Fredebick  HsNj>siKa,  Esq.,  F.I.A.,  a  Vice-President^  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  eieoted  Fellows : — 


G.  R.  Benson. 

Edward  Hamer  Carbntt. 

Rev.  S.  Thorn  Gwilliam,  B.A. 

James  Howard. 

James  McCa^kie. 


William  Robert  Molloy. 
John  Morris. 
James  Pollard. 
Joshua  Shillcock,  B.A. 
William  Wada  Wiu'tpal^. 


John  T.  Wills,  B.A. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  read  a  Paper  on  '*  Progress,  Organisation, 
"  and  Aims  of  Working  Class  Co-opeiatora." 

The  undermentioned  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed  : 
— Mr.  E.  Yansittart  Neale,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey, 
Professor  &.  S.  Foxwell,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Mr.  George  Seton, 
Major  P.  G.  Oraigie,  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson,  and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  (the 
Chairman). 

Fourth  Ordina/ry  Meetmg,  Tuesday,  2lgt  February,  1888. 
Fredsriok  Hendriks,  Esq.,  F.I.A.,  a  Yioe-Preaident,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Le  Poer  Trench. 
Heniy  Wavd. 
Heniy  Barlow  Webb. 
Alderman  James  Whitehead. 
Thomas  Rodriqnes  Woolfe. 


Thomas  Acheson  Bellew. 
George  James  Crgebie  I^wtoii. 
Reginald  Embleton  Emsoi). 
Arthur  Richard  Farlow. 
Henry  Fisher,  J.P. 
Herbert  Lloyd  Beid. 


William  BasU  Worsfold,  M^^^^T^ 
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Mr.  Joseph  G.  Colmer  read  a  Paper  on  **  Some  Canadian  Bail- 
"  way  and  Commercial  Statistics." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  whicli  the  undermentioned  took  part : 
—Mr.  W.  Leigh  Bernard,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Sharp 
Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Mosse,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  P.  Hendriks 
(the  Chairman),  and  Mr.  S.  Bonme. 


Fifth  Ordinary  MeeUn^,  Tuesdwy,  20th  March,  1888. 
Robert  Giffen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  a  Past-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  M.A.,M.P. 
Richard  William  Binns,  F.S.A. 
George  Bottomley. 
W.  W.  Clapham. 
Henry  W.  Blliott. 


Sir  William  B.  Forwood,  J.P. 
Thomas  Ironmonger,  J.P. 
John  RidflTway,  J.P. 
"  William  Henry  Yerdin,  J.P. 
Bey.  Harry  Vian-WilliamB. 


Mr.  Arthur  Ellis  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Quantitation  of  Stock 
"  Exchange  Values." 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued  the  following  took  part: — 
Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  H.  M.  Paul,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton, 
Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  F.  F.  Begg,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Bawson,  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  (the 
Chairman). 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday ^  17th  Aprils  1888. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfoub,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Ehenezer  J.  Barton. 
Arthur  Knatchbull  Connell. 
Hon.  N.  De  L'Aigle  Grosvenor. 
Alfred  Hill,  J.P. 


Henry  Oakley. 

William  Henry  Perratt. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  J.P. 

Sir  David  Radcliffe,  J.P: 


Charlea  Scotter. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "Pro- 
'*  gressive  Taxation  as  Levied  in  Switzerland — Cantons  Basel- 
"  Stadt,  de  Vaud,  and  Uri." 

The  undermentioned  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed  : 
—Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  F.  B.  Gamett,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  Vemet,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Elliott,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  F.  Sharp 
Powell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hardcastle. 
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Seventh  Ordmary  Meeimg^  Tuesday^  \hth  Ma/y^  1888. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfoue,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


John  W.  Batten. 

Henry  F.  Billinghnnt. 

Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

William  A.  Byrom. 

Ebenezer  Carr. 

Frederick  H.  CoHison. 

Jacob  Barashaw. 

J.  C.  Eckersley,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Edmund  Ernest  Finckenstadt. 

Joseph  S.  Oreen. 

Robert  Hammond. 

John  King. 


Sir  James  Kitson,,  Bart,  J.P. 
W.  F.  Narraway. 
George  Rae. 
Thomas  William  Read. 
Thomas  Roshton. 
Thomas  G.  Shattleworth. 
Francis  William  Slade. 
Walter  J.  Smith. 
Theodore  Cooke  Taylor,  J.P. 
D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P. 
Frederic  Walmsley. 
John  W.  Williamson. 


Mr.  Charlefl  Booth  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Condition  and  Occn- 
"  pations  of  the  People  of  East  London  and  Hackney,  1887." 

In  the  discnsdion  that  followed  the  nndermentioned  took 
part:— Mr.  F.  Scott,  Mr.  R.  Giffen,  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  Sir 
Bawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman,  Rev.  F. 
W.  Lawrence,  Mr.  B.  H.  Carbntt,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mathias,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Kerrigan,  Mr.  F.  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  Mrs.  Amie 
Hicks,  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfonr  (the  Chairman). 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1888. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balpoue,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Thomas  G.  Ackland. 
Frederick  W.  Bartlett 
John  Evans. 
Walter  Newton  Fisher. 


Thomas  Eli  Gihson, 
James  Mannel. 
John  T.  Trotter. 
John  Williams. 


Robert  Williams,  jonr. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  **  The  Bnglish  Poor  Rate : 
**  some  Recent  Statistics  of  its  Administration  and  Pressure." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  nndermentioned  took 
part: — ^Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P., 
Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fletcher, 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  S.  Boome,  and  the  Chairman. 

The  Council  record  with   satisfaction   that    the   anticipation  . 
expressed  in  their  last  report,  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  would  again    show  an  increase  during  the  present  year, 
has  been  fully  realised.     At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session 
the  President  announced  that  the  total  number  of  membersf  of 
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the  Society  wa»  higher  than  on  aay  previous  oiooaaioti;  and 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  17th  April,  the  Chairman  was  able 
to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  number  of  Ordinary  Fellows  exceeded  r,ooo.  IfTone 
the  less  the  Ccmneil  would  urge  on  aU  Fellows  of  the  Stxsiety  the 
importance  of  usilfg  their  best  e£foi*ts  to  increase  still  further  its 
numerical  strength,  and  to  augment  its  efficiency  in  the  promotion 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  income  of  the  Society  in  1887  was  of  the  ordinary 
character,  exhibiting  a  slight  increase  under  all  heads  except  that 
of  compositions  for  life  membership.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
was  also  of  a  normal  character.  The  expenses  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  show  an  increase  in  respect  of  the  expenditure  that  was 
entailed  by  holding  the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  President's  Inaugural  Address.  The  extraordinary  expen- 
diture has  been  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Charter  and  in 
closing  the  account  of  the  Index  to  the  Library  Catalogue. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  have 
vacated  ihe  portion  of  the  Society's  premises  hitherto  occupied 
by  them.  The  back  portion  of  the  first  floor  has  been  let  to 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Blanchard  as  an  office  for  the  *' Colonial  Emigration 
Society."  The  remaining  portion  of  the  premises  is  now  available 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Coancil  desire  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  increased  accommodation  that  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  Library.  Special  regulations 
have  been  framed  for  enabling  the  Fellows,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  take  out  from  the  Library  books  of  reference  and  similar 
works  that  may  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  papers  or  other- 


Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street  has  been  continued 
to  the  Society  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  accommodation 
ih us  afforded  to  the  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  postponed  to  the  6th 
December,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  President  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer).  In  order  to  accommodate  the  attendance 
which  was  expected  on  the  occasion,  the  Council  arranged  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  an  arrangement 
which  they  believe  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  large  assembly 
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who  attended  to  hear  the  President's  Inangaral  Address.  The 
other  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines,  and  have  been  well  attended.  The  Conneil  believe  that  the 
papers  read  dnring  the  past  session  are  not  inferior  in  interest  to 
those  that  have  preceded  them.  While  fnlly  aware  of  the  labour 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
Society,  the  Gonncil  hope  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  among  the 
Fellows  others  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  devoting  an  eqnal 
amonnt  of  pains  to  the  preparation  of  papers  no  less  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  present 
report  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  each  discnssion  are  for 
the  first  time  set  forth. 

In  their  last  report  the  Gonncil  stated  that  a  dutifnl  and  loyal 
address  of  oongratnlation  to  Her  Most  Graeione  Majesty  the  Qneen, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign, 
had  been  presented.     The  following  reply  has  been  received : — 

*•  Whitehall, 
"  Sir,  iith  August,  1887. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  The  Queen  the  loyal  and 
"  dntifnl  Address  of  the  President,  Gonncil,  and  Fellows  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  attain- 
"  ing  the  Fiftieth  Year  of  Her  Reign.     And  I  have  to  inform  yon 
"  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  graciously. 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Yonr  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        **  Henby  Matthews. 
"  The  Right  Honourable 

"  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P." 

The  Gonncil  having  been  moved  to  pass  resolutions  showing 
that  public  utility  would  result  from  a  quinquennial  census  of 
large  towns,  and  from  more  complete  returns  of  emigration 
and  immigration,  have  addressed  letters  urging  these  views  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively. 

In  continuation  of  the  three  parts  of  the  General  Index  to  the 
Journal  already  issued,  a  fourth  part  for  the  last  fifteen  vols. 
(Vols.  B6 — 50)  is  being  prepared.  An  appendix  to  it  will  be 
added,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors  and  a  classified 
list  of  the  Papers  for  the  whole  fifty  volumes.  The  Gonncil  regret 
that,  on  the  score  of  expense,  they  are  not  able  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Society's  finances  to  unite  these  four  volumes  into  one 
General  Index  of  the  Pfebpers  read  before  the  Society  and  an 
analysis  of  their  contents. 
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At  tHe  Fonrth  Demograpliic  Congress  held  in  Vienna  in 
September  last,  it  was  resolved  that  the  next  Congress  be  held  in 
London  in  1891,  in  conjunction  with  the  Seventh  Hygienic  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  'Rojal  Statistical  Society  be  asked  to  nominate 
two  gentlemen  to  represent  England  on  a  Permanent  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  conveyed  through  M.  Inama-Stemegg, 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Council  have  nominated — Captain 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  and  Dr. 
William  Ogle,  M.A.,  P.R.C.P.,  who  have  both  consented  to  serve 
on  the  Commission. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1887,  was  held  at 
Manchester,  where  the  Society  was  as  usual  well  represented  in 
Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  following  Fellows  of  the  Society,  viz. :  Mr.  Robert  Giffen, 
LL.D.  (President  of  the  Section),  Past  President  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Mr.  D.  Chadwick, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart.,  Professor  W.  Fream, 
Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper,  Mr.  G.  A.  Jamieson,  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  and  Mr.  W. 
Westgarth. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  following 
members : — 

Fellows, 

Date  of  Election. 

d  Joseph  Allen 1876 

c  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.    ...  1866 

William  Henry  Bretnall  1886 

David  Brown 1886 

E.H.  Carter  1877* 

c  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  M.P 1877 

Hon.  H.  P.  Cowper  1873 

Madgwick  S.  Davidson 1886 

George  J.  Fraaer   1883 

Major-General  H.  Hyde   1879 

p(l6)  c  d  Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  F.S.A 186] 

d  William  Lovely,  R.N 1880 

Sir  William  McArthur,  K.C.M.G 1873 

Samuel  Spalding   1877 

William  R.  Winch    ! 1872 

e  Indicates  those  who  on  one  or  moro  occasions  liad  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  numbers  respectively 
contributed.  r"r^r^rTlr> 
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Honorary  Fellows. 

d  Rev.  Gesare  Contini  (Itaily) 1865 

d  Professor  Fr.  Xavier  von  Neumann- Spallart, 

D.C.L.  (Austria)  1879 

The  death  of  Professor  Leone  Levi  occurred  on  7th  May,  and 
was  reported  to  Council  on  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : — 

Resolved : — 

(a.)  "  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep  regret  at  the 
**  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of — 

Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.,  &c., 

*'  who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  Member  of  the  Council, 
'*  and  also  a  Member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  Census 
"  1891  Committee,  and  whose  services  to  the  Society  have  extended 
"  over  an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

"  Professor  Levi  was  a  liberal  donor  to  the  hbrary,  and  has 
"  read  sixteen  papers  to  the  Society  on  different  subjects.  He  has 
"  represented  the  Society  as  a  Delegate  at  various  meetings  of  the 
''  International  Statistical  Congress,  the  British  Association,  and 
'*  the  Social  Science  Association.  He  also  served  on  several 
"  Committees  in  former  years,  and  was  chosen  to  be  a  Vice-Presi- 
"  dent  of  the  Society  in  1886." 

(6.)  "  That  a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
"  be  addressed  to  Professor  Leone  Levi's  widow." 

Mrs.  Leone  Levi  has  since  presented  to  the  Society  a  valuable 
collection  of  some  $oo  parliamentary  reports,  &c.,  from  the  Hbrary 
'  of  her  late  husband. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1888-89  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
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GODHCIL  AND  OffIGBBS  FOB  1886-89. 

PRESIDENT. 

T.  aBASAlC  BALFOUB,  MJ)^  F.R.S.,  FJLCF^  Ac., 
Sonoravy  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 

COUNCIU 


•Sir  G.   Bftden- Powell,  K.O-M.e., 
M.P. 

Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

Alfred  Bdmund  Bateman. 

Charles  Booth. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

•Edward  Hamer  Carbutt,  ICUkCE., 
J.P.,  Ac. 

J.  Oldaeld  Chadwick,  F.B.a.S. 

Major  Patrick  George  Onugie. 

Francds  Ysidro  Edgeworth,  M  JL. 

Thomas  Henrj  Elliott. 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A. 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Gamett,  C.B. 

Rowland  Hamilton. 

Koel  A.  Humphreys. 
•Frederick  Halsey  Janson,  P.ti.S. 


J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  C.B. 

•Sir  John  B.  Lawee,  Bart.,   LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Ac. 

Bobert  Lawson,  LL.D. 

George  Blundell  Longstaff;  M  jL.,  M^. 

John  Biddulph  MartiA,  M  JL. 

Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Franois  G.  P.  Keison,  F.I.A. 

William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Francis  Sharp  Powell,  M.P. 

K.  Prioe-Williama,  M.Inst.  C  J!. 

•James  Bankin,  M.P. 

•Ernest  George  Bavenstein,  F-iLG^. 

•The  Bt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Bosebery, 
F.E,S. 

Sir  B^ginald  Earle  Welby,  E.C.B. 


Those  marked  •  are  new  Members  of  Council 

TREASURER. 
Bichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

SECRETARIES. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.      |       Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie. 


FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.  ^ ^  ^^  ..GoOglc 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  8l8t  December,  1887,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  acoonnts  for  the 
year  1887  :— 

(L) — ^Abstract  of  Rbceifts  and  Patmskts  for  the  Fkab  ending 
Z\st  Dbcbmbeb,  1887. 


BBG1BIFT8. 

December,  1886  ...)    ^^  ^    " 
Bfelanoe  of  Petty  Gash.      18  11    8 


£    «.   d 


68  12 


IKvidendB  on  New  8  per  Cent  7        -to  to    o 
Stock \:., 5         72  18    2 

Snbeoriptione  reoefyed : — 

48  Arrears X102  18    - 

661  for  the   year)  *  ai^Q    a 

1887  \  ^^^    ^    • 

62  in  Adyance  180    4    - 


1,621    4    - 


772 


6  Oompositionfl 126    -    - 

/oumel  Sales    188    -11 

Advertisements  in  Jonmal   21    6    8 


2,082  15    4 


Cheques  that  bare  not  been  pre. 
sented,  viz. — 

J.  Stark,  pension £10    -    - 

Harrison  and  Sons  ..»  104  14    - 
...    10    2    6 


124  16    6 


Total £2,207  11  10 


PAYMENTS. 


£     «.   dL 


Bent £814  16  11 

Less  sublet 186    6    - 

178  11  11 

Bates  and  Taxes 58    9    8 

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water    88    1    4 

Bepairs,  Furniture,  Ac  48    9    4 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 418  19    2 

JoMTfMi;  Printing £540  10    9 

„       Annnallndez         5    5- 

„       Shorthand  > 
Beporters  j 


18  18 


Literary) 
Services  y 


48  17    - 


608  10    9 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 89    8    4 

Advertising  54  18    7 

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals...  89  17    9 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing  ...  64    9  11 

Library 86  14  10 

Incidental  Expenses  68  19  11 


Messrs. Harrison,  for)   ^^n  m  « 

Index  to  Catalogue)  ^^'^  ^*  ® 

Messrs.  Anson  and)     -xm    n  a 

Co.,  Charter J     108    7  6 

Messrs.     Waterlow,)         7    i  g 
for  Ooumion  SeaL. ) 


1,745  11    6 


2    6 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash      16    4    - 


2,185  14    - 


71  17  10 


Total £2,207  11  10 


(Signed) 


I 


'2fk2i^e5r«ary,  1888. 


"J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A., 

"  H.  B.  Hyde,  K  Auditors.'' 

"  Sam.  Dteb  Nix,  F.C.A.,     J 
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(LI.) — Balance  Shebt  of  Assets  and  Liabiutibs,  on  Zltt  Dbcbmber,  1887. 


LIABrLITOS. 


Obeqaes  paid  in  1887,7 


d. 


but  not  presented... 
Harrison  and  Sons — 

Journal  Account 

MiscellaneousFrint- ) 

ing  Account  j 

0.    and    E.     Layton,  \ 

Stationery . 
Street   Bros.,  Adver-^ 

tisements    ] 

For  Annual  Index  to  } 

Journal 
Meaars.  Janson  A  Co.,  ^ 

Legal  Expenses   ...  j 

Taxes 86  12  11 

Miscellaneous  (as  per) 

Lirt) :. ; 

62  Annual  Subscriptions  received  \ 
in  advauce    ) 


£     i.  d, 
124  16  6 


52  18 


868  15  8 
180  4  - 


628  16    2 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society* ..   6,267  19    7 


£6,891  15    9 


ASSETS. 


Oash  Balances 


2,5001  New  8  per  Gent  Stock) 
cost  j 

Property:  (Estimated  Value  of) — 

Books  in  Library £1,500 

Journals  in  Stock  ......       1,000 

600 

500 

140 


£    «.  <f. 
71  17  10 

2,871  18  11 


Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Lease  of  Premises  (cost) 

Less  amount  written  off') 
during  four  years  for  > 
time  expired ) 


8,000    . 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  ieoo-> 
▼erable(say)  j 


860    -    - 
88    4    - 

£6,891  16    9 


"  2nd  February,  1888. 


(Signed)        "  J.  0.  Ohadwick,  F.C.A., 

"  H.  B.  Hyde,  V  Auditors:' 

"  Sam.  Dtbb  Nix,  F.C.A.,     J 


I 


*  This  balance  is  exclusive  of   the  present  value  of   the   absolute   Beversionary  Interost 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.)~BuiLDiNa  FiTND  (Established  lOth  July^  1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
on  ZUt  December,  1887. 


IiTABTTiTTDBB. 


£    «.  d 


Amount  of  Fund  Invested  from")     206  14  11 
last  Account ) 


Dividends  received  during  1887 6  15  11 


£212  10  10 


£     9.  d. 


ASSXT8. 

Invested  as  per  last  Account  in 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  81  per 
Gent.  Stock,  in  the  name  01  the 
Treasurer,  B.  B.  Martin,  Esq. — 

Stock.  0o8t 

£198  10    8  206  14  11 

Purchased    during')      ^         .  a  le  it 

the  year ..J      ^    -    ^  ^  ^^  " 


£204  11    1        £212  10  10 


'  2nd  February,  1888. 


(Signed)        "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,    ' 
"  H.  B.  Hyde, 
"  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A., 


>Auditors: 
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"BOYAL   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

"Rbpoet  op  the  Auditoes  fob  1887. 

"TAe  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
of  the  Society  for  the  Yea/r  1887, 

"  Report  : — 

"  That  they  have  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the 
neverdl  Vouchers  for  the  same^  from  the  \st  January  to  the  ^\st 
December,  1887,  and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receipts 
(includiiig  a  Balance  of  53/.  i2s.  -d.  from  1886)  to  ha/ve  been 
2,082/.  159.  4^.,  and  the  Payments  2,135/.  14^.  -df. 

**  The  Balance  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  amounted  to  yil,  ijs.  lod., 
subject  to  the  paym^ent  of  cheques  at  21st  December,  1887. 

"  They  ha/ve  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  IdaMlities  of  the  Society  at  the  sams  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  5,891/.  159.  9^.,  and  the  latter  to  623/.  j6s,  2d.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  5,267/.  19*.  yd..,  exclusive  of  the  present 
value  of  the  absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr.  Ouy. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  ai  the 
end  of  the  year  1887,  was  212/.  los.  lod.^  invested  in  Metropolitan 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer, 
B.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

^^They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society* s  General 
Funds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker* s  Balance,  aU  which 
were  found  correct, 

**  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1886  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  943,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  59,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
DefanUers,  and  that  92  neiv  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the  Resign 
nation  of  one  Fellow  was  cancelled,  lea/ving  on  the  list  on  the  Slst 
December,  1887,  nine  hundred  and  seventy  seven  (977)  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

(Signed)         "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,    "" 

"  H.  B.  Hyde,  V  Auditors. 

"  Sam.  Dyee  Nh,  F.C.A.,     ^ 
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JOUBNAL 

OF  THE  ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

MARCH,  1888. 


Defects  of  English  Railway  Statistics. 

By  Sir  Juland  Danvebs,  K.C.S.I.,  the  Public  Works  Secretary  at 
the  India  Office^  and  Choemment  Director  of  the  Indian  Railway 
Companies, 

[Bead  before  the  Rojal  Stoiistical  Society,  20th  December,  1887. 
Br.  T.  OsAHAU  Balfoub,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.] 

It  is,  I  presume,  one  of  the  functions  of  this  Society  not  only 
to  receive,  collect,  and  disseminate  information  of  a  statistical 
character  which  is  of  public  utility,  but  also  to  endeavour  to 
obtain,  whether  from  the  departments  of  the  State  or  from  bodies 
intrusted  with  interests  of  a  national  character,  returns  which 
convey  as  complete  and  accurate  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
matters  to  which  they  relate. 

My  object  in  bringing  this  subject  forward  is  to  endeavour, 
through  the  medium  and  the  influence  of  the  Statistical  Society,  to 
induce  the  railway  companies  of  this  country,  who  are  certainly 
intrusted  with  interests  which  affect  alike  the  capitalist,  the 
merchant,  the  agriculturist,  and  the  general  community,  to  supply 
a  defect  in  their  statistical  returns  of  railway  working  in  order 
that  a  more  safe  and  reliable  guide  for  purposes  of  efficient  and 
economical  management  than  is  now  given  may  be  provided.  The 
present  returns  defeat  one  of  the  objects  of  statistics,  which  is  to 
draw  comparisons  between  facts  derived  from  similar  sources  and 
systems,  and  to  establish  sound  principles  of  administration. 

I  may  say  at  once  that  great  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
directors  and  managers  for  the  high  condition  to  which  they  have 
brought  the  railway  service  in  this  country.  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  what  private  enterprise  has  done !  Without  State  aid,  and 
in  spite  of  opposing  forces  of  vai*ious  kinds,  a  network  of  railways 
has  been  spread  over  the  country  at  an  enormous  expense ;  and  in 
working  them  speed,  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  have  been 
secured  to  a  degree  whioh  has  not  been  reached  in  any  other 
countfy.    This  state  of  things  has  no  doubt  been  arrived  at  by  slow 
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degrees,  and  competition,  or  the  fear  of  competition,  has  aided  it. 
Development  has  by  no  means  been  systematic.  Progress  has  been 
iltful  and  spasmodic,  according  to  local  requirements  and  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  investment.  Most  of  our  early  arrangements 
connected  with  the  regulation,  the  dimensions,  and  equipment  of 
railways  were  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. We  adopted  the  4  feet  8^  inch  gauge  because  it 
happened  to  have  been  applied  to  road  vehicles  and  io  tramways. 
We  adapted  the  style  and  character  of  the  old  stage  coach  to  the 
first  class  passenger  vehicles.  For  some  time  the  third  class 
remained  without  covering.  And  yet  through  the  genius  of  our 
engineers  and  the  organizing  powers  of  our  business  men,  we  have 
done  great  things,  and  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of 
efficiency.  But  the  account  of  how  the  railways  are  worked  is 
imperfect,  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  public  knowledge 
of  it  is  wanting.  There  are  certainly  indications  that  of  late  years 
economy  has  been  more  closely  studied  than  formerly.  During  the 
depression  of  trade  which  prevailed  between  1876  and  1879,  railway 
management  received  more  attention  than  had  probably  ever  been 
paid  to  it  before.  Just  as  when  the  coal  famine  in  1873  forced 
consumers  to  think  how  they  could  economise  fuel,  so  when  railway 
dividends  were  threatened,  railway  expenditure  attracted  notice. 
The  results  were,  reduced  working  expenses  and  a  check  on  the 
diminution  of  dividends.  One  form  which  economy  took  was,  as 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson  describes  it,  ''a  more  intimate  fusion  of 
'^  the  interests  of  the  various  railways,  either  by  amalgamation  or 
'*  by  consolidation  of  their  interests ;"  but,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  real  sources  of  waste  and 
expenditure.  -  One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the  present 
day  is  how  a  railway  can  be  most  economically  and  efficiently 
worked,  and  what  furnishes  the  best  basis  for  charges  to  the 
public.  For  its  solution  the  cost  of  service  is  an  essential  factor. 
Kow  this  factor  cannot  be  ascertained  without  carefully  recorded 
statistics,  showing  not  merely  how  many  passengers  are  booked  and 
how  many  tons  of  goods  are  lif ted^facts  which  are  available  on 
all  railways — ^but  the  distances  they  are  transported.  In  other  words, 
we  ought  to  have  the  total  unit  mileages  under  both  coaching  and 
merchandise — the  two  heads  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  service 
must  be  referred — i  passenger  carried  1  mile  being  the  passenger 
unit,  and  i  ton  carried  i  mile  being  the  unit  of  other  coaching  and 
of  goods  traffic.  With  these  data,  and  with  proper  rules  for  the 
classification  of  expenses,  and  for  the  division  between  coaching 
and  merchandise  of  such  of  those  expenses  as  are  common  to  both, 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  the  average  cost  of  carrying 
a  passenger  and  a  ton  of  goods  i  mile,  respectively.     Such  data  are 
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uot  available  for  any  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  train 
mile  is  not  an  appropriate  nnit,  for  thongh  it  may  be  reduced  to  an 
average  under  both  coaching  and  merchandise  for  every  separate 
railway,  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  working  on  such  a  basis,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  trains  may  vary  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  line,  as  well  with  the  skill  with  which  each  line  is  worked. 
Moreover,  as  the  passenger  and  the  ton  are  the  units  of  charge  to 
the  public,  we  ought  to  have  the  cost  of  performing  the  service  on 
like  units. 

It  was  my  duty  for  many  years  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on 
Indian  railways,  showing  their  progress  and  the  results  of  working. 
For  some  time  1  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  usual  'returns 
of  gross  receipts  and  expenses,  the  number  of  train  miles  run,  the 
number  of  passengers  booked,  the  number  of  tons  lifted,  and  the 
receipts  and  expenses  per  train  mile.  But  the  results  attainable 
from  these  data  were  obviously  unsatisfactory.  In  1870  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Alexander  Bendel,  with  whom  I  had  been  in  constant  communi- 
cation on  the  subject,  brought  me  the  result  of  discussions  which 
he  had  with  General  Richard  Strachey  in*  India,  in  the  shape  of  a 
statement  showing  that  he  had  worked  out  the  average  receipts  and 
expenses  per  passenger,  and  per  ton  of' goods,  per  mile.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  process  of  arriving  at  the  figures  showed  that,  although 
it  might  be  open  to  criticism,  it  would  serve  most  useful,  economic, 
and  administrative  purposes.  Averages  are  of  course  liable  to  be 
inexact,  but  the  question  for  solution  is  not  one  calling  for  absolute 
precision.  It  is  more  one  of  approximating  sufficiently  near  for  all 
practical  objects  to  a  result  in  connection  with  an  unexceptionable 
um't.  Ever  since  that  time  this  information  has  appeared  in  the 
statistical  returns  of  all  Indian  railways ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  furnishes  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  economical 
management  can  be  tested,  and  that  it  has  been  most  usefully 
applied  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  same  information  is 
included  in  colonial  and  continental  railway  returns,  and  is  given 
in  a  most  complete  form  in  American  railway  statistics ;  but  it  is 
studiouslj  excluded  from  the  accounts  of  English  railways.  The 
attempt  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  working  of  English  and 
other  lines  is  thus  baffled,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
I'esultfl  are  withheld. 

Some  people  have  been  profane  enough  to  indulge  in  the  remark 
that  there  is  nothing  so  deceptive  as  facts  and  figures.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  facts  which  are  not  truths,  and  of  figures  which 
profess  to  give  what  they  do  not  accomplish.  The  English  railway 
returns  do  uot,  as  I  have  said,  go  beyond  giving  the  receipts  and 
expenses  per  train  mile ;  and  these  afford  no  real  criterion  of  good 
or  bad  working  aiTangements.     Economical  management  consists 
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in  keeping  down  fche  train  mileage  and  keeping  up  the  train  loads. 
The  proportion  of  train  miles  mn  to  the  length  of  a  line  is  no  test 
of  the  work  done.  The  train  mileage  may  show  a  low  figure  of 
cost,  but  if  more  trains  are  mn  than  are  necessary,  the  resulting 
low  rate  per  train  mile  conveys  an  altogether  erroneous  idea  of 
the  economy  with  which  the  traffic  is  conducted.  Again,  a  train 
mile  is  variable  in  its  meaning :  whereas  what  is  required  to  be  of 
value  is  a  constant  unit  with  a  defined  meaning.  The  limited 
information  given  by  the  English  companies  is  thus  calculated  to 
mislead. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  person  who  has  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate the  working  of  railway^  in  various  countries,  who  has  not 
expressed  regret  that  the  British  returns  do  not  express  the  work 
performed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  goods 
carried  one  mile.  In  every  annual  report  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Tmde  the  absence  of  this  information  is  lamented.  "Unfortunately 
**  it. is  impossible,"  say  Mr.  Calcraft  and  Mr.  Giffen  in  1884,  "to 
"  show  what  is  the  receipt  per  ton  per  mile,  which  would  indicate 
"  decisively  whether  more  business  is  being  done  at  a  cheaper 
"  rate."  In  previous  and  subsequent  reports  the  same  desideratum 
is  alluded  to.  The  department  of  the  State  which  is  charged  with 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  statistical  facts  relating  to  the 
various  industries  of  the  country,  thus  acknowledges  its  inability 
to  perform  its  duty  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  national 
institutions,  because  essential  information  for  the  purpose  is  with- 
held by  those  who  could  supply  it.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  railway  companies  are  interested  in  keeping  it 
'  back,  whereas  its  production  would  serve  their  best  interests. 

In  December  last  year  Mr.  Jeans  read  a  valuable  paper  to  this 
Society  "On  the  Cost  and  the  Conditions  of  Working  Railway 
"  Traffic  in  Different  Countries."  It  contained  many  interesting 
and  carefully  prepared  calculations  and  statements,  but  he  could 
not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  working 
of  lines  in  this  country.  In  one  place  he  is  "  confounded  by  the 
"  extent  of  the  variations  that  occur  on  various  lines."  In  another 
he  observes,  "these  differences  are  not  explained  by  the  not 
"  unnatural  variations  in  the  character  of  the  traffic."  "The 
"  information  given  is  not  such  as  will  enable  an  inquirer  to  detect 
"  where  the  management  is  defective.  The  train  mileage  returns 
"  will  not  do  so,  the  ton  miles  would."  "  In  Gbeat  Britain,"  he 
adds,  "the  railways,  whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  have 
"  hitherto  contrived  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  public  to  discover 
"  the  average  charges  for  the  transport  of  either  the  one  or  the 
"  other  for  any  one  railway,  or  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
"  missing  link  in   the  chain  of  evidence — a  link   which  is  not 
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"  withheld  in  any  leading  conntry  except  onr  own — is  the  nnmber 
"  of  passengers  and  the  number  of  tons  of  goods  and  mineral 
*'  traffic  transported  one  mile." 

Mr.  Jeans's  paper  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  his  excel- 
lent work  entitled  "  Railway  Problems,"  every  chapter  of  which 
points  to  the  need  of  the  adoption  of  these  units.  And  so  say 
all  other  railway  economists  who  have  examined  the  subject. 
Mr.  Price  Williams  and  Mr.  Gonder,  both  eminent  railway 
statists,  in  this  country ;  Mr.  F.  Haggard,  who  has  written  much 
on  railway  working,  and  the  American  statisticians,  Dorsey 
and  Poor  especially,  join  the  chorus  of  complaint.  Why  then 
is  the  information  not  given  ?  Why  are  figures  only  furnished 
which  afford  no  safe  guide  of  economic  working  ?  The  proportion 
of  working  expenses  to  receipts  is  of  no  use  for  the  purpose.  The 
cost  of  working  per  mile  of  railway  affords  no  criterion.  The  cost 
per  train  mile  does  not,  for  the  lower  that  cost,  the  greater  may  be 
the  extravagance.     The  cost  per  vehicle  cannot. 

80  far  as  I  can  ascertain  them,  the  chief  objections  on  the  pait 
of  English  railway  managers  are :  (1)  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  obtain  the  information  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and 
(2)  that  if  obtained  it  would  be  of  no  practical  use. 

In  answer  to  both  these  objections  I  would  refer  to  those 
countries,  especially  America  and  India,  where  the  information 
is  without  much  difficulty  supplied,  and  where  it  is  found  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  in  ascertaining  where  economy  and  good 
management  is  needed,  and  in  determining  rates  and  fares  which 
shall  be  alike  profitable  to  the  railways  and  advantageous  to  the 
customer. 

I  admit  that  in  this  country  the  labour  and  trouble  in  giving 
the  passenger  and  ton  miles  would  be  greater  than  in  India ;  but 
the  machinery  for  preparing  statistics  is  so  perfect,  that  this 
difficulty  should  be  easily  overcome,  and  the  result  would  fully 
compensate  for  any  extra  expense. 

In  America  the  difficulty  is  as  great  as  here,  and  yet  the  figures 
are  not  only  given  for  each  line  as  a  whole,  but  for  each  of  its  parts. 
The  late  lamented  Mr.  Orierson,  in  his  able  treatise  on  railway 
administration,  entitled  ''  Railway  Rates,  English  and  Foreign," 
objected  to  any  attempt  being  made  to  show  the  cost  of  carrying  a 
passenger  or  a  ton  i  mile,  because  it  could  not  be  obtained  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  justify  its  application  in  determining  rates. 
One  of  his  arguments  was  that  the  cost  of  conveyance  bears  no 
relation  to  the  value  of  goods.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  does  not 
interfere  with  my  point,  vii.,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  average  cost 
of  carrying  a  passenger,  and  a  ton  of  goods  i  mile,  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  determining  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  such  units. 
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-It  is  recognised  as  a  rnle  of  managemeut  that  goods  of  a  valnable 
description  may  properly  be  charged  higher  rates  than  goods  of 
an  inferior  value.  The  actual  cost  of  conveyance  may  or  may  not 
be  more,  but  risks  are  incurred,  and  extra  care  is  bestowed  upon 
them' which  justify  the  higher  rate  ;  on  the  other  hand,  charges  for 
staple  commodities  may  be  lower  than  the  average  cost  of  transport 
And  yet  be  remunerative.  It  is  contended  that  the  aim  of  railway 
companies  shouM  be  to  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear ;  and  this 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Qrierson  as  "  only  another  way  of  saying 
^'  that  rates  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  enable  a  manufacturer  or  a 
""  trader  and  the  railway  company  to  obtain  a  reasonable  profit, 
**  and  that  rates  should  ultimately  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
'**  supply  and  demand.*' 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Can  a  rate  which  shall  give  a  reason- 
able profit  to  trader  and  railway  company  be  ascertained  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  ?  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  found  practic- 
able. If  the  supply  be  more  than  the  demand  is  the  charge  to  be 
increased,  and  if  less  is  it  to  be  reduced  ?  A  railway  charge  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  likened  to  a  tax :  it  must  be  paid  whether 
convenient  or  not.  We  see  the  effect  of  atax  upon  an  article  of 
general  consumption.  The  tax  is  high :  the  supply  of  the  article 
remains  the  same,  but  the  demand  is  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  tax.  Lower  the  tax,  the  price 'is  less.  The  consumer  imme- 
diately takes  advantage  of  the  reduced  price;  and  demand  and 
supply  increase  simultaneously.  So  it  is  with  railway  charges  : 
rates  and  fares  are  reduced,  and  the  number  of  passengers  and 
the  quantity ^of  goods  increase  at  once.  But  both  had  to  bear  the 
higher  rates  which  existed  before,  and  the  customer  and  the  rail- 
way suffered  accordingly. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  competition  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament  in  fixing  maximum  rates,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  charges  would  have  been.  Even  now, 
being  determined  not  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  transport,  but 
according  "to  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  an  undue  charge  is  in  the 
absence  of  competition  often  persisted  in,  and  both  railway  and 
customer  suffer,  the  one  by  a  restricted  traffic  and  less  profits,  the 
other  by  raising  the  price  of  his  goods  in  the  market.  But  if  in 
most  cases  competition  is  the  governing  factor  in  the  matter,  it  is 
important,  if  not  necessary,  to  know  what  the  cost  of  service  is,  or 
as  it  may  be  termed  the  cost  of  production.  Otherwise  a  ruinous 
competition  may  be  carried  on,  and  goods  may  be  carried  at  a  loss. 
The  transport  of  goods,  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from 
one  place  to  another,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  purchas- 
able commodity.  The  price  of  the  service  rendered  is  expressed 
by  the  charge ;  and  whether  the  vehicle  be  a  wagon  drawn  by 
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liorses  on  the  liigli  road,  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  a  ferry  across  a 
river,  or  a  carriage  on  a  first  class  railway,  the  exchange  valne, 
i.e.y  the  money  given  for  the  work  done,  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend  npon  the  cost  of  production.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  when 
once  describing  his  reflections  on  the  question  of  reforming  Post 
OflBce  charges,  said,  "Before  making  up  my  mind  as  to  what 
"  simplification  of  arrangement  and  reduction  of  charge  were 
"  practicable,  I  set  myself  to  analyse  carefully  each  item  of  cost  in 
"  the  service  performed  by  the  Post  Office  as  regarded  letters 
*'  committed  to  its  charge.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  I 
**  found  that  the  chief  items  of  cost  were  what  I  might  call  the 
"  terminal  services,  i.e.,  those  of  collection  and  delivery ; "  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  more  letters  could  be  conveyed 
at  the  same  cost  as  was  then  incurred,  and  that  if  only  numbers 
were  sufficiently  increased,  a  lower  rate  of  postage  would  cover 
expenses  and  produce  a  profit.  The  principle  is  the  same  in 
respect  to  railway  traffic.  By  ascertaining  the  unit  cost  as  near 
as  practicable,  means  are  provided  for  quoting  a  rate  with  some 
pretension  to  knowledge  as  to  what  margin  is  left  for  profit. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  and  a 
passenger  i  mile,  and  the  receipts  from  each,  on  several  Indian 
railways;  and  illustrate  clearly  that  low  rates  are  not  incompatible 
with  high  profits.  Shareholders,  on  whose  account  high  rates  are 
so  often  excused  and  advocated,  would  suffer  if  the  rates  which 
produce  the  results  here  given  were  raised.  It  will  also  be  seen 
how  deceptive  the  train  mileage  returns  may  be.  Taking  the 
goods  traffic,  the  railway  for  instance  (the  Kajputana-Malwa) 
which  appears  to  work  at  the  lowest  rate  according  to  the  expen- 
diture per  train  mile,  is  the  fourth  on  the  list  when  the  expenses 
are  analysed  by  the  ton  mile  expenditure ;  and  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  which  conveys  i  ton  per  mile  at  the  lowest  cost,  is  third 
according  to  the  train  mileage  return. 
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Ex. 
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Different 
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(the  lowest 
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ICO). 
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Earn- 
ings. 
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Earn- 
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ing 
Ex- 
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Com- 
parison 

ot 

Expenses 

on  the 

DiiTerent 

Railways 

(tlie  lowest 

taken  as 

100). 

Net 
Earn- 
ings. 

Broad  Gaugx. 
Ea  t  Indian 

3,111,280 

2,059,237 

233.J88 

644,754 

543,478 

2,048,590 
210,051 
524,448. 

186-01 
130-60 
118-50 
85  -30 
120-28 
178-87 
156-51 

77-70 
84-41 

54-20 

Rs. 

572 
4-41 
4-71 

3.29 
3-97 
2-14 

Rs. 
8-0» 
S-26 
8-86 
8-22 
2-32 
2-84 
2-14 

1-60 
2-41 
1-69 

131 
141 
241 
139 

1^ 

134 
100 

106 

Rs. 
3-63 

4-66 

0-45 

578.714,181 
248.221,001 
27,514,166 
54.997.385 
408.211.624 
137.422,,'?62 
8»,000,696 

182,981,197 
17,780,382 
28,426,955 

Pies. 
5*90 
7 -03 

h 

4-73 

7-07 
9-04 
7-59 

Pics. 
2-16 
8-61 
6-26 
5-00 
3-56 
3-05 
2-6S 

3-« 
5-48 
5-98 

100 
167 
290 

% 

141 
ux 

159 

254 
277 

Pies. 
8-74 
8-42 
1-37 
2-76 
6-20 
6-00 
2-11 

8-64 
8-66 
1-61 

Koith- Western   

EHBtern  Bengal  

Madras 

GreHC  Indian  Feuiusula 
Boiubay  and  BHrodu  ... 
Oude  and  Bohiikund ... 

MiTu  Gauge. 

Rnjputaua-Malwa  

Bnrma 

South  Indian  

Table  B. 


Mean  mileage  worked (milee) 

Average  number  of  passengers  in  a  train  ... 
ft  tons    of   goods    in   a  1 

train (tons)  j 

Average  number  of  passengers  per  vehicle 
,1  tons    of  goods   perl 

wagon   (tons)  j 

Number  of  passengers  carried  i  mile 

yf         tons  of  goods  carried  1  mile  .... 
Average  sum  receiyed  for  carrying  a  pas-  \ 

senger  one  mile j 

Average  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  i  mile 
,,       profit  on  carrying  a  passenger  1 1 

mile J 

Average  sum  received  for  carrying  i  ton  of  1 

goods  1  mile  j 

Average  cost  of  carrying  i  ton  of  goods  \ 

I  mile J 

Average  profit  on  carrying  i  ton  of  goods  1 

I  mSe / 


BsoAD  Gauox. 


East  Indian. 


1877. 


1,503 
237 

U5*5 

H 

4*5* 
627,117,403 
841,308,637 

Pies  3-29 
„  109 
„     z'zo 

tf     7*13 
„     1*90 

»»     5'23 


1882. 


l,506i 
25935 

165-91 

15-36 

5-65 

778,988,659 
1,003,429,077 

Pies  2-88 

„    0-83 

„    2-05 

„    6-26 

„    2-42 

„    3-84 


1886. 


1,712-67 
247-50 
188*87 

15-58 
5*66 

914,214,793 
1,061,229,793 

Pies  2*71 
„  082 
II     1-89 

.1  5*85 
II  2-15 
II     370 


Great 


1877. 


l,268i 
222 

85 

16 

3-51 

344,400,000 
562,158,600 

Pies  3-26 

I,     1-66 

„     1-60 

„    8-75 

„     4-32 

„    4-48 


Note — ^It  should  be  explained  that  the  figures  given  for  the  year  1877  were  arrived  at  by 
and  that  the  statements  for  the  other  years  are  made  under  the  new  formula  explained  in 
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BaoAD  Gauge. 

1,823,161 

3^6*69 

X'd 

1-19 

137 

2-94 

467.834.984 

2-70 

0-80 

lOI 

1-90 

East  InUiHn 

2i9-W 

1-54 

164 

2*32 

284,499,678 

ri? 

1-00 

127 

1-50 

North- Western 

387.g5 

■SfJ 

226 -88 

3-56 

2-08 

221 

1-48 

65,266,176 

1-43 

i8i 

1-26 

Eastern  Bengal 

279-75 

i^ 

1-68 

172. 

1-88 

128,012,715 

2 -06 

0-96 

122 

I-IO 

Madras 

168-21 

1-31 

\^ 

It 

232,583,281 

n\ 

1-11 

141 

1-60 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

273-02 

4-17 

1-28 

181.369,800 

0-81 

103 

1-82 

Bombay  and  BHroda 

569,514 

166  efc 

a -43 

1-06 

113 

x-37 

94^924,870 

2-61 

1-09 

138 

1*52 

Oude  and  Robilkuud 
M«T»F.  Gauok. 

258I046 

208*75 

2-64 

0-94 

100 

1-70 

206,690,541 

2-15 

0-79 

100 

1-86 

RajpuUua..MaIwa 

lo2-38 

2-63 

1-50 

160 

I-I3 

89.820.272 

3-IO 

1-75 

222 

1-35 

Burma 

425,616 

265 -Si 

3-00 

l-6o 

175 

1-35 

112.987,234 

2 -07 

1-08 
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1-04 

S)ttth  Indian 

Table  B. 


Bboad  Gauok. 

Mkhlb  Gauok. 

Indian  Peninsula. 

Bombay  and  Baroda. 

Rajpatana-Malwa. 

1 

1882. 

1886. 

1877. 

1882. 

1886. 

1877. 

1882. 

1886. 

H5*54 

1,50U 
168*40 

443* 
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458i 
249-59 
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1,115* 
188-95 

1475 
20816 
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177-24 

62 
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8707 

1213 

12-57 

30 

16-39 

19*72 

12-32 
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16-56 

4*o8 

4-57 

2-91 
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4-21 

2-59 

2-86 

3-46 
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«43»25ii30c 
85,760,42c 
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135,414,841 
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82,772,400 
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Pies  2-72 

Pies  3*21 
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Pies  2*64 

Pies  208 

Pies  2-i6 

Pies  215 

«     1*41 

„    1-39 

„     1*53 

„    1-41 

»    0-95 
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»>     i'»9 

„    0-88 

„     1-66 

,.    1*33 

„     1-68 

„     1-81 

i>     1-69 
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»    0-97 

„    1-27 

,,    970 

„    8-65 

»  10.73 

„     9-43 

»     7-79 

„  12-22 

„  10-29 

„    6-94 

»    4*64 

„    8-86 

»    3*45 

„    473 

M     3-27 

„    6-46 

»i     5*32 

„    8-77 

n    5'o6 

„    4-79 

,,     7-28 

„    4-70 

»    4*52 

„    6-76 

«    4*97 

„    317 

Sir  A.  M.  Bendel  according  to  an  equal  division  of  expenses  between  goods  and  passengers, 
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If  more  economy  is  now  exercised  on  Indian  railways,  it  is  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  returns  of  traffic,  together  with  an 
analysis  rendered  week  by  week  and  half-year  by  half-year  by 
every  railway  administration  in  that  country.  Economical  results 
may,  I  admit,  be  also  partially  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of 
traffic,  by  competition,  and  by  a  suitable  division  of  railway 
systems,  bat  it  is  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  of  the  train  loads, 
and  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  train  mileage;  in  other 
words,  to  a  better  management  of  the  traffic.  The  returns  just 
referred  to  revealed  a  waste  of  power  and  of  vehicle  space  which 
was  not  before  realised.  The  forms  of  these  statements  are 
appended.  In  this  countiy  the  high  authority  (Mr.  Grierson)  I 
have  already  referred  to  acknowledges  that  "  wagons  containing 
'^  only  a  small  quantity  of  goods  are  often  sent  long  distances 
'*  at  little  profit  if  not  at  a  loss.  Goods  trains  are  run  at  an 
'*  excessive  speed,  and  therefore  do  not  and  cannot  carry  snch 
'*  remunerative  loads  as  in  other  countries,  notwithstanding  some 
"  of  the  undoubtedly  low  rates  charged  there.  So-called  conces- 
'*  sions  not  really  essential  are  made  to  trading  and  other  interests, 
"  when  it  would  be  better  that  the  companies  should  earn  on  the 
"  traffic  a  reasonable  income  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  share- 
"  holders,  or  be  expended  as  suggested  by  Sir  Bombard  Samuelson, 
"  in  improved  accommodation."  All  this  is  attributed  to  undue 
competition ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  stronger  testimony  could 
scarcely  be  borne  to  the  present  unscientific  plan  of  working 
pursued  in  this  country  :  a  system  which  necessarily  entails  severe 
loss  upon  the  shareholder,  and  adds  to  the  charge  upon  the 
customer. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  proposal  to  obtain  the  cost  of  service, 
'  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  measures  of  economy  and  of  charges, 
has  been  already  considered  and  discarded,  and  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872  pronounced  it  to  be  impractic- 
able ;  I  am  not,  I  think,  wanting  in  respect  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  if  I  question  its  infallibility.  Committees  have 
frequently  changed  their  opinion  on  railway  administration,  and 
the  legislature  itself  has  from  time  to  time  altered  its  decisions. 
Besides,  within  the  last  fifteen  years  much  has  been  done  in 
improving  railway  statistics ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  with  the  actual 
proof  before  them  of  the  information  being  now  obtained  and 
published  in  other  countries,  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  declare  it  to  be  impracticable.  Difficulties  have 
been  made  by  the  excessive  zeal  of  those  objectors  who  to  cast 
ridicule  on  the  movement  endeavour  to  point  out  the  inutility  of 
attempting  to  obtain  perfect  accuracy.  "  Will  those,"  we  are 
asked,  "who  talk  about  cost  of  service,  reveal  the  formula  by 
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"  which  they  can  accurately  calculate  the  cost  of  carriage  of  a 
"  particular  article  carried  in  the  same  truck  with  a  dozen  others, 
"  all  coming  from  different  places  and  destined  for  different 
"  stations  over  three  or  four  different  lines,  the  cost  of  no 
"  two  of  which  has  been  the  same,  and  the  working  expenses  of 
"  which  are  totally  dissimilar  ?  "  Such  refinement  of  investiga- 
tion even  if  possible  would  be  very  troublesome,  and  is  unnecessary 
for  practical  purposes.  We  go  further,  and  admit  that  approxi- 
mation only  is  possible.  But  we  contend  that  the  approximation 
capable  of  being  arrived  at  is  invaluable.  The  formula  that  has 
for  some  years  been  in  use  for  Indian  railways  was  not  adopted 
without  much  consideration  and  discussion,  and  the  method  has 
been  varied  as  experience  was  gained.  A  chief  difficulty  in  a  satis- 
factory analysis  is  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  between  the 
goods  and  passenger  services ;  but  the  difficulty  is  common  to  any 
system  which  seeks  to  discriminate  between  the  two,  and  no 
system  is  worth  attention  that  does  not.  It  was  originally  assumed 
by  Sir  A.  Rendel  for  his  calculations  that  a  passenger  and  goods 
train  cost  the  same  per  train  mile  run.  In  working  the  system  out 
in  India,  however,  the  expenses  of  the  different  departments, 
maintenance,  locomotive,  <fec.,  were  apportioned  on  different  bases 
considered  more  correct,  and  the  detailed  analyses  were  for  many 
years  prepared  accordingly.  In  the  year  1880  a  committee  of 
experts  was  appointed  in  India  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  division  should  be  made  in  the 
ratio  of  the  gross ^  ton  miles  for  coaching  and  goods  respectively, 
the  expenses  of  maintenance,  of  the  locomotive  department,  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  of  traffic,  of  general  superintendence  and 
miscellaneous  charges  being  treated  alike.  Bj  dividing  the  whole 
working  e'xpenses  between  the  different  descriptions  of  traffic  in 
proportion  to  the  gross  ton  mileage  performed  for  each,  an  approxi- 
mately correct  statement  of  the  cost  of  working  each  description  of 
traffic  is  arrived  at.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  the 
unit  cost. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  these  various  modes  of  attempting 
to  attain  the  nearest  approximation  to  absolute  correctness  prove 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  desired  unit  cost  in  this  country. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that  they  are  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  overcome,  and  which  it  is  worth  some  trouble  to  over- 
come. In  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson's  valuable  report  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  railway  goods  tariffs  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  he  pronounces 

1  That  18  the  ireight  and  the  dead  weight,  including  engines,  tenders,  and 
brake  vans. 
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this  opinion,  after  a  most  carefnl  investigation  of  the  systems 
pursued  in  those  countries :  *'  The  traffic  in  commodities  in  the 
*'  countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  compete  with  us  for  the 
^'  trade  of  the  world,  is  carried  on  under  rates  founded  on  intel- 
"  ligible  principles,  and  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this 
*'  country,  on  the  hap-hazard  estimate  by  traffic  managers  of  what 
"  the  traffic  will  bear."  This  points  to  a  question  of  vital  interest 
to  this  country,  and  in  these  days  of  intense  and  universal  competi- 
tion between  the  different  countries  of  the  world  and  our  own, 
should  not  be  neglected  by  our  railway  administrators.  I  do  not 
contend  that  rates  should  be  based  onl/y  on  the  cost  of  service,  but 
that  cost  of  service,  whether  ascertained  or  not,  must  be  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  charge  which  may  properly  be 
made,  and  therefore  that  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  and 
then  to  use  it  as  a  guide,  just  as  I  have  before  observed  the  cost  of 
production  must  influence  prices  in  every  transaction  of  commerce. 
The  knowledge  of  what  the  cost  is  should,  as  regards  railways, 
prevent  undue  competition,  should  assist  in  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  rates  to  different  classes  of  goods  and  passengers,  and 
enable  useful  comparisons  to  be  made  between  different  railways 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each. 

It  may  now  be  useful  to  compare,  by  way  of  illustration,  the 
.  working  results  of  different  lines.  While  doing  so  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  conditions  of  traffic  and  of  working 
vary  considerably  in  different  countries,  and  on  different  railways ; 
that,  for  example,  the  leads  in  some  are  much  longer  than  in  others ; 
that  the  price  of  labour,  of  fuel,  and  of  materials  is  greater  in 
some  than  in  others ;  that  the  alignment  is  more  or  less  favourable, 
that  the  articles  conveyed  also  are  different,  some  requiring  more 
care  and  involving  more  risk  than  others;  but  in  the  main, 
comparisons  of  average  working  may  be  justly  made  on  the 
passenger  and  ton  mile  basis,  and  an  opinion  may  be  fairly  formed 
of  the  economy  of  working  and  success  of  management  by  means 
of  this  information. 

The  railways  to  which  the  tables  appended  relate,  are  charac- 
teristic examples  of  fully  developed  systems  in  India  on  the  5  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  metre,  gauges. 

Taking  the  most  important  of  these  lines,  viz.,  the  East  Indian, 
it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  last  year  9149214,793  pas- 
sengers of  all  classes  were  carried  i  mile  at  a  cost  of  292,834/. ; 
that  1,061,229,793  tons  of  goods  and  minerals  were  carried  i  mile 
at  a  cost  of  891,267/. ;  and  that  this  traffic  was  conveyed  in  56,013 
passenger  trains,  running  3,693,753  miles,  and  in  27,141  goods 
trains,  running  5,618,799  miles.  Thus  each  passenger  was  con- 
veyed at  the  cost  of  about  0*82  pie,  or,  at  the  present  rate  of 
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exchange  of  is,  6d,  the  rupee,  a  little  more  than  three- tenths  of  a 
farthing  per  mile,  at  a  profit  of  aboat  seven-tenths  of  a  farthing, 
being  230  per  cent,  on  the  cost ;  and  each  ton  was  carried  at  the 
cost  of  2*15  pies  or  about  eight- tenths  of  a  farthing,  at  a  profit  of 
one  and  four-tenths  of  a  farthing,  being  175  per  cent,  on  the  cost.' 

When,  by  means  of  these  returns,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
waste  in  the  train  miles  run  and  in  the  train  loads,  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  extravagance.  The  number  of  wagons  in 
a  train  was  increased,  and  the  load  in  each  wagon  was  made 
greater.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  average  loads  by 
train  and  by  vehicle  have  been  lai-ger.  Economy  has  been  secured, 
and  the  public  have  benefited :  for  the  railway  authorities  found 
that  it  was  expedient  and  desirable  to  reduce  rates.  This  has 
provoked  more  traffic,  and  brought  larger  profits.  The  usual  rate 
for  a  third  class  passenger  is  now  2  pies,  or  about  three-quarters 
of  a  farthing  per  mile,  and  it  appears  by  the  last  report  that 
redactions  to  i  f  pies,  and  i  \  pies  on  some  lines,  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers,  with  a  satis- 
factory improvement  in  receipts.  The  first  and  second  classes 
scarcely  yield  a  profit:  so  that  the  average  cost  arrived  at  is 
higher  than  that  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  passenger  traffic  is 
worked,  the  proportion  of  the  lowest  class  carried  being  about 
97  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  same  remark  applies  equally  to 
goods.  The  lowest  rates  for  staples  such  as  grain,  seeds,  and  salt, 
are  from  Jrf.  to  ^rf.,  per  ton  per  mile.  I  believe  that  for  economy 
of  working  and  for  lowness  of  charges  the  Indian  railways  will 
compare  favourably  with  railways  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  now  only  remark  in  conclusion  that  the  problems 
involved  in  railway  management  are  not  only  very  interesting, 
but  are  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a 
country.  Economy  is  of  the  first  importance  both  for  the  share- 
holders and  the  public ;  extravagant  management  and  high  rates 
go  together,  and  both  are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 
Any  one  item  of  information  that  leads  to  a  clear  issue  is  valuable, 
and  should  be  welcomed.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  and  some 
may  think  that  its  importance  has  been  exaggerated;  but  if  it 
could  be  the  means  of  reducing  expenditure  and  of  placing  rates 
and  fares  upon  a  better  footing,  the  benefit  would  soon  be  felt,  and 
the  legitimate  claims  of  the  public  would  be  met.  The  question 
is  apart  from  that  of  equal  mileage  rates  or  differential  rates. 
These  are  matters  of  principle  in  connection  with  management, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  service  would  no  doubt  assist  in 
facilitating  such  arrangements.     Nor  would  it  interfere  with  that 
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Headings. 


Miles  open  on  Slst  Dec.,  1886    Miles 
Mean  mileage  worked  during  1 

the  year  J      " 

i  Total  capital  outlay  Es. 

„    per  mile  opea' „ 

Coaching  receipts  „ 

Goods  receipts    „ 

Gross  earnings    „ 

Working  expenses „ 

Ditto  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts 

Net  earnings  Bs. 

Ditto  per  cent,  on  capital  outlay 

Ditto  ditto  on  paid-up  capital  

Passenger  train-miles  No. 

Goods  train-miles „ 

Total  „        „ 

Coaching  receipts  x>^  passen- 1  -o. 

ger  train-mile J 

Goods  receipts  per  goods  train-  1 

mile J    " 

Gross  earnings  per  train-mile  ....  „ 
Working  expenses  per  train-mile  ,, 

Net  earnings  per  train-mile „ 

Average  number  of  passengers  in  \ 

a  passenger  train j 

iverage  number  of  tons  in  a  goods  1 

train  J 

Average   number   of  vehicles    (ex- 
cluding brake-vans)  — 

In  each  passenger  train  

,,      goods  train 

In  each     f  Passenger  carriages  .... 

mixed  mile  \  Goods  vehicles 

Number  of  passengers  carried  i  mile 
„  tons  of  goods  carried! 

I  mile J 

Average  cost  of  hauling  for  i  mile — 

One  passenger  unit    Pies. 

„    ton  of  goods  , 

Average  sum  received  for  carrying 
for  X  mile — 

One  passenger  unit    Pics. 

„    ton  of  goods   „ 


Brrad  Gauge. 


East  Indian.^ 


1,712*67 

37,08,95,711 
2,10,903 
1,47,40,607 
3,23,39,405 
4.79,87,847 
1,66,55,524 

347  < 

3,13,32,323 

^45 

3,693,753 
5,618,799 
9,312,552 

3'99 
5-76 

515 
1*79 
3-36 

247-50 
188^87 


15-88 

33-34 

"5'79 

3-62 

914,214,793 

,061,229,793 


0-82 
a'15 


2*71 


North- 
Wcateru.e 


1,850-78 

1,863-78 

29,40,97,667 

1,58,280 

83,40,611 

1,62,80,663 

2,63,04,949 

«»1,33,39,242 

52-71 

1,19,65,607 

4-7 

2,242,185 
3,807,938 
6,050,123 

8-72 

4*28 

418 
2-21 
1-97 

248-26 
12719 


15-80 

2701 

10-75 

7-58 

556,646,049 

484,332,584 


118 
3-57 


2-53 
6-45 


Bastern  Bengal 


23369     - 

233-69 
5,02,19,726 
2,04,971 

19,34,753 
28,78,183 

52,03,359 

32,24,406 

61-97 

"9,78,953 

3 '94 

594,270 
528,803 
1,123,073 
3-26 

5*44 

4-63 
2-87 
176 

204*60 
II6-66 


'4-53 
32-66 

9-97 

5*32 

121,585,796 

61,689,166 

1-42 
5'94 


2-71 
8-96 


Madras. 


860-38 

860*38 

11,59,31,134 
1,31,086 
33,27,011 
44,57,841 
79,66,098 
47,36,854 

59-46 

32,29,244 

2-79 

2*78 

973,753 

1,299,320 

2,273,073 

8*42 

3-43 

3-50 
208 
1*42 

285  39 

85*84 


16-08 

20-47 

717 

1235 

277,898,184 

111,589,083 

0-97 
,    513 


1-96 
7-67 


*  Excluding  steamer  service  and  suspense  accounts. 

*>  Includes  the  branch  lines  worked  by  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company. 

*  Includes  the  Amritzar-Pathankot  Railway,  except  in  items  2,  3,  9,  and  10.    * 
^  Includes  rent  of  leased  line  (Bs.  56,052). 

*  Includes  the  Bhopal-Itarsi,  Dhond-Manm£d  and  Berar  State  Railways,  except  in  it^ms  2, 
3,  9. 10,  and  11.  .^.^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Broad  Gauge. 

Metre  Gauge. 

GrMt  Indian 

Bombiy, 

Ondhand 

Biyputana- 

Southern 

PcBtnsiiUL* 

Baroda,  and 
Central  India  ff 

Robilkhand. 

MaliriLi 

Mahratta. 

Burma. 

South  ludiauJ 

1,504*75 

46100 

68654 

1,664-42 

476-50 

327  00 

662-00 

,     i,50"*»3 

46100 

681-48 

1,475,01 

34>'37 

32700 

662  00 

, -16,94,17,522 

9,35,35,807 

8,27,96,821 

12,80,59,507 

3,66,01,346 

2,85,59.214 

4.67,57i7oi 

i,02,995 

1,07,147 

1,16,367 

74,342 

71,729 

85,310 

67,945 

1      78,85,564 

38,86,050 

26,85,513 

52,44,152 

5»39.366 

13,93,744 

25,64,140 

1   3»09.98,367 

93,81,161 

34,OQ,992 

1,20,33.740 

10,66,965 

12,10,786 

23.35.H9 

1   3,92,57,906 

1,35,05,635 

65,05,408 

1,74,67,146 

16,34.918 

26,57.956 

49,35,618 

1,82,50,182' 

55,52,879 

36,44,653 

87,76.027 

ii,4i»593 

17,14,684 

34.44,262 

4649 

41  12 

56-02 

50-27 

69-83 

64  51 

6978 

2,10,07,724 

79,52,766 

28,60,755 

86,81,119 

4.93,325 

8,43,271 

14*91,356 

7-8o 

8-58 

3-46 

6-80 

1-35 

3-30 

316 

790 

8-64»' 

3"25 

— 

09 1 

— 

5"i4 

2,811,418 

977,611 

1,007,622 

1,995,864 

204,542 

516,579 

8«:o,^64 

'       5,^99,745 

1,304,715 

1,058,870 

3,821,213 

495.09 » 

316,335 

1,088,873 

1      8,611,163 

2,282,326 

2,066,492 

6,817,077 

699.633 

832,914 

1,939,237 

2-8o 

3-98 

2-66 

2-63 

264 

2-70 

302 

534 

719 

3-22 

315 

2-16 

3-83 

2-14 

4-56 

5-92 

y^^ 

300 

2*3 

3-19 

2*55 

2-21 

2-43 

1-76 

1-51 

1-6 

2-06 

178 

2-44 

8-49 

1-38 

1-49 

0-71 

113 

0-77 

163-40 

258-47 

182-63 

20816 

17682 

152-53 

266-85 

118*62 

177-24 

133*18 

87-07 

4919 

84-62 

54-69 

i3"oo 

1310 

H'53 

1257 

14*91 

17-69 

13*23 

2600 

42U9 

25-26 

25-27 

2162 

2912 

12-51 

700 

800 

}       '^'^^    { 

12-24 

7-69 

12-23 

11-71 

8-00 

16-98 

8-38 

7*43 

21-33 

12-42 

459,383,213 

262,680,806 

184,024,196 

415,455,232 

36,167,416 

78,795,506 

226,919,207 

687,963,372 

23i;253,939 

141,019,833 

332,726,651 

24,355,434 

26,766,716 

59.552,470 

1*39 

0-95 

1*13 

0-88 

1*73 

1-87 

106 

3-86 

3-27 

2*99 

3-77 

6-21 

583 

6-16 

2*72 

2-64 

2-62 

2-15 

2*63 

3-11 

2-07 

L 

8-65 

7-79 

464 

6-94 

8-41 

8-69 

5*53 

'  Includes  rent  of  leased  lines  (Bs.  3,541907),  but  excluies  Kb.  12,415,  being  charges 
infurred  direct  by  the  State  on  the  Dhond-Manmad  Railway. 

>  Includes  the  Pitri  branch,  except  in  items  10  and  11. 

^  Deducting  Bs.  39,765  for  interest  on  oyerdrawn  capital  from  the  net  earnings,  the  per- 
centage on  the  paid-up  capital  will  be  8-60  per  cent. 

^  Includes  the  figures  of  the  Can'npore-Achnera  for  the  last  three  months  of  1886. 

^  Includes  the  Fondicherry  Bailway,  except  in  it^ms  2,  3, 10,  and  11.      OOQ Ic 
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elasticity  of  management  and  the  proper  discrimination  as  to 
charges  which  is  so  desirable  for  accommodating  the  circnmstances 
of  traffic. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  good  reason  for  pressing  that  the  imper- 
fections in  the  statistical  retnms  obtained  from  the  railway 
companies  in  this  country  should  be  remedied.  I  tmst  that  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to  supply  what  is  required 
will  be  removed,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  Council  of  this  Society 
will  feel  it  right  to  exercise  its  influence  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  require  that  in  any  future  railway  Bill  powers 
should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  call  upon  the  railway 
companies  of  this  country  to  render  such  statistical  returns  as 
may  be  considered  desirable  in  the  public  interests. 


General  Results  of  Working  Indian  Railways, 


Mean  mileage  open  for  traffic 

Number  of  passengers  carried 

„         tons  of  goods  moved 

Passenger  unit  miles     

Ton  mileage  of  goods   

Train-miles 

Gross  receipts    Bs. 

Working  expenses „ 

Net  receipts „ 


1884. 


11,114*37 
73.815,119 
16,663,007 

3»355,74^,323 

2,761,518,023 

39,606,785 

15,97,63,256 

8,06,26,463 

7,91,36,793 


1885. 


12,091-27 

80,864,779 

18,925,385 

3,640,387,596 

3,819,574,447 

45,422,502 

17,88,05,185 

8,77,01,962 

9,11,03,223 


1886. 


12,548-83 

88,436,318 

19,576,365 

3,894,076,609 

3,388,606,208 

45,475,834 

18,58,41,170 

8,84,22,951 

9,24,18,219 
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Form  of  Audited  Return  of  Traffic  and  }fileage  for  the  Week  ending 

,  1887. 
Receipts. 


Deseription  of  Trnffic. 


CoACHiNa  Traffic. 

Ist  claM  passengers 

2nd  „  

IntaimediAfe  class  passengers    

3rd  class  passengers 

Passengers'  lu^gago 

MUitarj  baggage 

Ordinary  carria>;es,  horses,  dogs,  &c 

Military  „  „  

Parcels  

Special  trains 

MaUs- 

Haulage  and  hire  of  post  office  vehicles 

Special  trains   

Parcels  

HisoellaneouB 

Total 

Less  outstandings  irrecoverable.... 

Total  coaching  receipts  

Goods  Tbaffic. 

Merchandise,  general 

Military  stores 

Railway  materials  for  construction  

Coal— 

For  the  public 

For  the  railway  (construction  only)  .... 
For  locomotive  department  (revenue 

only) 

For  other  departments  (revenue  only) 
Revenue  stores — 
For  all  departments,  excepting  coal 

and  locomotive  fuel 

Wood  and  patent  fuel  for  locomotive 

department  

Live  stock — 

Ordinary  

Military 

Rents  and  demurrage,  wharfage,  storage, 

Ac 

Interest  on  outstanding  bills 

Miscellaneous  

Total 

Less  outstandings  irrecoverable... 

Total  goods  receipts 

TOU  LI.      PART  I. 


Week  ending 


1886. 


£  *.  d. 


1887. 


£  #.  d. 


1887. 


Increase. 


I 


£  *.  d. 


Oecrcuc. 
£  s.  d. 
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Form  of  Audited  Return  of  Traffic  and  Mileage  —Oontd. 
Rboeipts— ConW. 


Dwcription  of  Traffic. 

Week  ending 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

Incrense. 

Decrease. 

SUNDBT  TbAFFIC. 

Electric  telegraph  (for  private  messages) 
Hire  of  locomotiyes  and  mileage,  demur- 
rage, and  hire  of  vehicles— 

Coaching  *..... 

£s.  d. 

£#.  d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  9.  d. 

Goods    

Rent  of  stations,  &c.,  jointly  occupied.... 

Clearing  accounts  with  other  lines    

8oane  Sridirp  tolls       

Tonse  Bridge  and  Jumna  Bridge  tolls, 
Allahabad 

Jumna  Bridire  tolls.  Delhi 

More  Bridge  tolls 

Rent 

Profits  of  workshops  for  work  done  for 

other  railways,  &c 

Sale  of  unclaimed  and  damaged  goods  .... 
TJnpaid  or  unclaimed  sftlarieSr.-.---.T--,-T 

RxcesB  cash  

Ferry  receipts  for  crowing  passengers 
when  Hooghly  Bridge  is  closed 

Miscellaneous  minor  receipts 

Fees  on  transFere  of  annuities,  &o 

Receipts  from  N.-W.S.  Railway  for  use  of 
the  line  between  Gh4ziabad  and  Dellii 

Deposits  of  periodical  ticket  holdera  for- 
feited  

Receipts  from  branch  lines  for  use  of 
lx)lling  stock 

Sale  of  revenue  stores 

Steamboat  earnings 

Prouortion  of  charges  on  goods   over 
Shalimar  branch 

Total 

Less  outstandings  irrecoverable... 

Total  sundry  rcoeints 

Total  for  the  week  

Amount  for  previous   seven  weeks  of 
half-year  

Total  for  eiirht  weeks  

Average  receipt*  per  week  for  eight  weeks 

Receipts  per  mile  open,  weeks  ending 

and                        

Jigitize 

byGoC 

Average  receipt*  per  mile  open  per  week 
for  eight  weeks    

Receipts  per  train  mile,  weeks  ending 
and                        

Average  receipts  per  train  mile  for  eight 
woeks  

)gle 
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Form  of  Audited  Return  of  Tragic  and  Mileage — Contd, 

MiLBAGB. 


Description  of  Mileage. 


Train  milos  run  for  the  public,  viz. : — 

Coaching  

Merchandise 

Mixed    

Light 

Train  miles  run  for  locomotiTe  depart- 1 
nient J 

Train  miles  run  for  maintenance  

Total  traffic  train-mileage  


Assisting  engines .. 

Shunting  and") 
standing  in  | 
pteam  for  traffic  I 


purposes 


1886.    I    1887. 


Hra     Mta.|Hn.    MU 


Miscellaneous  serrices 

Total  miscellaneous  engine  mileage 
Total  engine  mileage   


Total  traffic  train -mileage  for  prerious  1 
seren  weeks  of  half  year   J 

Total  traffic  train-mileage   for   eight! 
weeks  ending  j 

Ayera^e  number  of  train  miles  perl 
week  for  eight  weeks  J 


Week  ending 


1886.         1887. 


Length  of  line . 


1887. 


Increase.     Decrease. 


Dig  ized  by  ^ 
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Form  of  Audited  Return  of  Traffic  and  Mileage — Contd, 
Mile  AGE —  Contd. 

Number  of  Pastengert,  and  Weight  of  Luggage y  Parcels ^  Merchandisey  Coal, 
and  Railway  Materials  Conveyed. 


Week  ending 

1887. 

T>e»criptlon. 

1886. 

1887. 

Increwe. 

Decrease. 

Ifft  cIbsb  pas86ng6r8 

2nd            „              

Tnt^rm^difirte  olftss  tiasfl^^nircra    ............... 

3rd  class  passengers 

Total  numW  of  passengers  

Luff&tiiire    

Tons.  evts. 

Tons.  cwU. 

Tous.cwU. 

Tons.  ewts. 

*^**o&"©"    

Parcels  

MercbandisCi  general 

• 

Military- stores ^ 

Bailway  materials  for  construction  

Coal— 
For  the  public 

„    the  railway  (construction  only)  .... 

„    locomotive  depart,  (revenue  only) 

„    other  departments  (          „          ) 

Revenue  stores — 

For  all  departments,  excepting  coal  1 

and  locomotLre  fuel J 

Wood  and  patent  fuel  for  loco,  depart. 

Total 

'       -  II  = 

Passenger  Mileage  and  Ton  Mileage  of  Luggage^  Parcels^  and  Goods 

Conveyed, 

1st  class  passengers 

2nd            „              

Intermediate  class  passengers    

3rd  class  passengers.... 

Total 

Luffffaee    

'     oe"6"                  ^*.*..W4 

Parcels 

Merchandise,  general  

Military  stores 

Railway  materials  for  construction   

Coal— 

For  the  public 

„    the  railway  (construction  only)  ... 
„    locomotive  depart,  (revenue  only) 
„    other  departments  (          „          ) 
Revenue  stores— 

For  all  departments,  excepting  coal  \ 

and  locomotive  fuel j 

Wood  and  patent  fuel  for  loco,  depart. 

Total 

)igitize( 

byGOC 

.gle 
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Form  of  Analysis  of  Traffic  for 

Week  ending                          ,  1887. 

Coaching  Traffic.  * 

Goods  Traffic. 

BeoeipU  from  passenger  traffic  ....   £ 

Passenger  train-miles  ran  No. 

Arersge    passenger    train-mile  1 

receipts J     *' 

Number  of  passengers  carried  1  -kt 

imUe ;^^- 

ATenige  sum  receiyed  for  carry- 1 

ing  a  passenger  (taking  all  ^    d. 

classes  together)  i  mile J 

Average  number  of  passengers')   -^ 

in  a  train  at  any  one  time  ....  J      ^' 
Arerage   number  of  passengeri 

trains  per   diem   each  way,  1 

supposing  each  train  to  tra-  [     " 

Terse  the  whole  line  open  ....J 
ATerage  number  of  passensersl 

passing  over  each  mile  of  line  •    „ 

daily  Tboth  wavs)... 

Receipts  from  goods  traffic. £ 

Goods  train-miles  run No. 

Average  goods   train-mile    re-\ 

ceipts /    *• 

Tons  of  goods  carried  i  mile,!  ^ 

including  live  stock,  Ac j-  sso, 

Avera;;e  sum  received  for  carry- 1 

ing  I  ton  (taking  all  classes  V    d. 

together)  i  mile  J 

Average  number  of  tons  in  a  1  j- 

goods  train  at  any  one  time.,  j  •"®' 
Average  number  of  goods  trains  1 

per  diem  each  way  supposing  1 

each  train  to  run  over  the  (     " 

whole  line  open    J 

Average  number  of  tons  of  goods  ] 

passing  over  each  mile  of  line  >    „ 

daily  (both  ways) J 

Note. — ^The  passenger  mileage  is  taken  at  the  result  given  by  dividing  the  earnings  of  each 
rlass  by  the  rate  per  mile,  and  adding  thereto  the  receipts  from  parcels,  luggage,  &c.,  converted 
into  passenger  miles  by  dividing  them  by  the  average  rate  obtained  from  passengers. 


Passenger  Unit  Mileage  and  Ton  Mileage  of  Luggage^  Parcels,  and  Ooods  Conveyed. 


PHtflenger. 

Deaeriptlon. 

Goods. 

Deicription. 

Unit  Mileage. 

Up. 

Down. 

Total. 

lit  class 

Merchandise,  general  

Total 

2nd    „     « 

Bailway  materials  for   con-") 

struction   J 

Revenue  stores 

3rd    .. 

Coolie  class     , ,,.,  .T---i-t- 

„        coal    

Total    

Total    

Nos.    Tom. 
Lngraflre 

Live  stock,  &c 

PaicelB            

Chief  Auditor's  Office, 
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Discussion  on  Sib  Juland  Danvers's  Papee. 


Mr.  G.  Baden-Powell,  M.P.,  was  specially  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  paper,  to  wkich  they  had  all  listened  with 
such  interest,  becanse  it  was  one  of  special  valae  to  Members  of 
Parliament  personally,  seeing  that  one  of  the  great  tasks  for  next 
•  session  would  be  the  discussion  of  the  Railway  Rates  Bill.  He 
congratulated  the  Society  on  having  pJaced  before  Parliament  such 
an  excellent  example  of  practical  analysis  of  railway  returns  as 
was  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  paper.  If,  as  the  author  had 
stated,  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  and  convenience,  were  far  above  the  railways  of  any 
other  country,  they  mast,  he  thought,  be  far  advanced  on  the  road 
to  perfection.  But  he  noticed  one  great  omission;  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  cheapness  of  carriage  either  for  passengers  or  goods, 
which  from  a  consumer's  point  of  view  he  took  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  railway  question.  But  then 
although  they  were  told  that  the  railways  in  England  were  so 
excellent  in  their  management  in  many  points,  they  were  also 
told  that  there  were  no  data  available  from  any  railway  in  the 
kingdom  which  could  supply  the  real  facts  that  would  enable 
Parliament  to  legislate  in  defence  either  of  vested  interests,  or 
of  the  consumer.  He  was  perhaps  rather  vain  to  find  so  high 
an  authority  as  Sir  Juland  Danvers  backing  up  some  remarks 
that  he  (Mr.  Baden-Powell)  and  others  had  made  last  December 
concerning  Mr.  Jeans's  paper, — to  the  effect  that  in  England  there 
was  really  no  available  statistical  knowledge  of  railways  to  go 
upon.  Nevertheless,  the  unfortunate  House  of  Commons  next 
session  had  to  legislate  on  railways,  and  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  information.  He  therefore  hoped  that  Sir  Juland 
Dan  versus  paper  would  rouse  the  public,  whether  interested  as 
consumers  or  shareholders  in  railways,  to  provide  Parliament 
with  that  amount  of  information  which  was  absolutely  essential 
to  proper  legislation.  It  would  be  seen  from  the  records  and  the 
tables,  that  Indian  railways  under  the  skilled  charge  of  Sir  Juland 
Danvers  and  his  colleagues,  as  many  of  them  knew  who  had 
invested  in  them,  had  developed  an  amount  of  economy  which 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  While  thanking  the  author  for  his 
valuable  paper,  he  would  add  that  he  thought  government  would 
be  exercising  a  very  wise  discretion  if  they  at  once  entrusted  that 
gentleman  with  the  task  of  providing  Parliament  with  information 
on  British  railways  such  as  he  had  given  in  his  paper  with  regard 
to  Indian  railways. 

Mr,  Charles  R.  Haig  wished  to  make  a  remark  on  one  branch 
of  statistical  railway  returns  which  during  the  present  agitation  for 
free  trade  came  somewhat  nearly  home  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  commerce.  Those  who  had  observed  the  controversies  that  had 
been  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  competition  with  the  foreigner, 
would  knoW^  that  through  rates  were  given  to  foreign  goods 
imported  into  this  country,  concealing  of  course  the  rate  which 
was  actually  charged  for  the  carriage  over  the  English  lines ;  and 
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if  what  was  proposed  by  the  author  would  lead  to  the  publication 
by  the  railways  of  statistics  which  would  enable  them  to  judge 
what  was  charged  for  the  foreign  goods,  it  would  no  doubt  lead  to 
a  better  state  of  things  with  regard  to  those  matters.  He  might 
best  illustrate  what  he  meant  by  stating  what  had  come  within 
his  own  knowledge  as  a  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  In  sending 
thirty  cases  of  bottled  wine  from  Calais  to  London  the  goods  were 
shipped  from  Calais,  carried  by  the  steamer,  unshipped,  handled 
at  Dover,  put  on  the  train,  sent  up  to  London,  and  delivered 
within  town  limits  for  6d.  a  case.  If  those  thirty  cases  were  sent 
from  London  to  Dover  the  cost  would  be  at  least  Sd.  That  was 
only  an  example  of  a  multitude  of  through  rates,  concealing  a 
preferential  protection  of  foreign  goods.  A  case  had  recently 
come  under  his  notice  in  which  a  gentleman,  wishing  to  send 
wheat  to  London  from  Liverpool,  actually  shipped  it  to  New  York, 
and  had  it  shipped  back  by  steamer  on  the  through  rate,  going 
over  exactly  the  same  line  to  London  as  it  would  have  travelled 
had  it  only  been  sent  from  Liverpool.  It  was  most  desirable,  he 
submitted,  at  this  crisis  when  questions  of  fair  trade  were  being 
discussed,  to  see  that  corporations  such  as  railways,  to  whom 
special  privileges,  parliamentary  charters,  and  mono|X)lies  had 
been  granted,  should  not  at  the  expense  of  the  English  producer 
protect  the  foreign  producer.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  proposals  of 
the  author  were  properly  carried  out  they  would  lead  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  railway  rates,  and  more  particularly  of  those  through 
i*ates  in  which  the  protection  of  foreign  interest  was  concealed. 

Mr.  Pricb- Williams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  said  letters  had  been  read 
from  the  chairman  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  expressive  of  their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  le 
present  this  evening ;  he  shared  that  regret,  and  had  hoped  that 
the  general  managers  of  some  of  their  great  railway  systems 
might  have  been  present  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  admirable  paper  which  had  just  been  read ;  he 
doubted  whether  any  valid  argument  could  be  adduced  against 
the  soundness  of  the  views  so  ably  advocated  by  the  author  of  the 
paper;  but  if  there  were,  he  trusted  they  would  be  brought 
forward  now  and  thoroughly  discussed  before  the  meeting  closed. 
As  a  railway  man  himself,  he  could  only  say  he  entirely  endorsed 
the  views  of  Sir  Juland  Danvers ;  views  which  in  fact  for  many 
years  past  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  as  much  in  the  interest  he  considered  of  the  railway  com- 
panies as  of  the  public,  by  trying  to  induce  the  leading  railway 
authorities  to  furnish  the  data  in  their  half-yearly  reports  advocated 
by  the  author  of  the  paper.  The  ton  per  mile  and  passenger  mile 
unit  had,  as  the  author  stated,  already  been  adopted  on  the  Indian, 
American,  New  Zealand,  and  other  railways,  and  he  considered  that 
until  this  unit  was  given  for  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  with  anything  approaching  to 
accuracy  the  cost  of  working  the  different  classes  of  traffic ;  he  had 
adopted  a  different  and  more  detailed  method  than  that  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian  railways,  viz.,  the  respective  ratios  of  the 
ton  per  mile  and  the  passenger  mile  unit ;  but  failing  a  better  it 
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afforded,  in  his  opinion,  a  reliable  means  of  very  closelj  determin- 
ing separrately  what  the  actual  cost  of  transferring  a  ton  of  goods 
per  mile  and  a  passenger  per  mile  was.  He  had  recently  made  an 
analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  principal  railways  in  this 
country,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  London  and  North  Western  and 
Great  Northern  Railways.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Findlay, 
the  general  manager  of  the  first  named  company,  in  allowing 
him  access  to  the  earlier  half-yearly  reports  and  other  valuable 
data,  he  had  been  enabled  to  prepare  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenses  per  passenger,  the  receipts  and  expenses 
per  ton  per  mile  of  the  goods  traffic  and  of  the  mineral  traffic 
separately,  from  1860  down  to  the  present  time;  and  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Oakley,  the  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  he  had  prepared  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
receipts  and  working  expenses  of  that  railway,  and  inasmuch  as 
these  wore  based  chiefly  upon  the  companies,  half-yearly  reports, 
he  thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  presenting  them  to 
the  Society.  His  mode  of  apportioning  the  expenses  between  the 
different  classes  of  traffic  was,  as  he  had  already  observed,  much 
more  detailed,  and  certainly  had  not  the  same  advantage  of 
simplicity  as  that  adopted  by  Sir  Juland  Danvers  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian  railways.  The  railway  companies  in  this  country  had 
admittedly  all  the  data  at  hand  to  enable  the- working  expenses  of 
the  different  classes  of  traffic  to  be  accurately  apportioned,  not 
merely  for  the  whole  line,  but  on  the  different  sections.  Whatever 
slight  error  there  might  be  in  his  own  system  of  apportioning  the 
working  expenses,  the  results  he  had  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  during  the  long  period 
between  1860  and  1885  were,  as  Mr.  Findlay  had  admitted, 
reliable  for  the  purposes  of  comparing  one  year  with  another,  the 
errors  in  the  system  of  apportionment  being  common  in  all  cases. 
During  his  recent  visit  to  New  Zealand,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  government  i-ailway  authorities  there,  he  had  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  greater  part  of  the  railways  in 
both  islands,  and  had  also  been  furnished  with  copies  of  the 
admirable  system  of  railway  accounts  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Maxwell,  M.Inst.C.B.  The  mileage 
of  the  New  Zealand  railways  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  London  and  North  Western,  and  he  might  add  that  in 
addition  to  adoption  of  the  ton  per  mile  and  passenger  mile  unit, 
the  traffic  receipts  and  cost  of  working  was  given  separately  on 
different  sections  of  the  railways  in  both  islands.  The  importance 
of  this,  where  the  gradients  on  some  sections  were  much  heavier 
than  on  others,  would  at  once  be  realised,  when  he  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  tractive  power  of  an  engine  up  a  comparatively  easy 
gradient  of  i  in  264  was  only  just  half  what  it  was  on  the  level, 
or  in  other  words  the  same  engine  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
power  was  capable  of  hauling  twice  the  load  on  the  level  that  it 
could  do  on  that  gradient.  The  ruling  gradients  on  these  heavy 
sections  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  was  i  in  50,  where  it  should 
be  remembered  an  engine  can  only  haul  about  one-seventh  of  the 
load  it  could  draw  on  the  level.     The  cost  of  working  these  heavy 
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grades  he  was  glad  to  find  was  separately  given,  and  as  might  be 
expected  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  working,  and 
mainly  dne  to  the  large  consumption  of  fuel.    The  cost  of  fuel  only 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  constitutes  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  locomotive  expenses.*     In  addition  to  this  there  is  of 
course  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  the  machines  and  permanent 
way  on  these  steep  gradients.     All  these  facts  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  railway  companies  in  determining  the  traffic  rates 
on  different  portions  of  their  systems.     There  was  another  impor- 
tant matter  he  had  carefully  considered  in  allocating  the  cost  of 
working  the  different  classes  of  railway  traffic,  and  that  was  the 
return  empty  mileage,  which  amounted  in  the  case  of  the  minerals 
to  as  much  as  90  per  cent.,  and  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  goods 
traffic.     He  might  farther  mention  that  notwithstanding  this  large 
amount  of  unprofitable  mileage,  the  total  mineral  traffic  working 
expenses  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way for  the  year  1884  amounted  on  an  average  to  only  o*  1 687c?.,  and 
the  gross  receipts  to  o'j^iij^d,  per  ton  per  mile ;  while  the  mineral 
traffic  expenses  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  for  the  same  period 
were  O'l^SSd.,  or  just  about  one-seventh  of  a  penny  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  the  gross  receipts  to  0*279 id.,  or  somewhere  between  a 
farthing  and  a  third  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile,  showing  a  net  profit 
of  320,359/.,  or  over  50  per  cent,  on  a  total  of  4,875,795  tons  of  coal 
carried  by  that  company  in  the  year.    Nothing  in  his  opinion  more 
clearly  showed  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  train-mile  principle,  to  which 
the  author  of  the  paper  had  drawn  attention,  than  the  fact  of  all 
this  empty  train  mileage,  if  the  mineral  traffic  was  used  at  present 
R8  on  all  English  railways  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  arriving  at 
the  average  receipts  and  working  expenses  of  the  mineral  traffic, 
but  of  the  goods  traffic  also,  with  which  it  had  nothing  earthly  to 
do.     The  absurdity  of  comparing  train-mile  receipts  and  expenses 
on  different  railways  where  the  coal  traffic  varied  was  equally  mani- 
fest.   The  valuable  statistics  given  in  the  paper  clearly  showed  the 
practicability  of  allocating  the  expenses  by  a  very  simple,  and  he 
believed  reliable  method ;  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  roughly 
comparing  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian 
railways  with  his  own  obtained  by  a  more  detailed  method,  and  he 
found  they  agreed  very  closely.     He  considered  that  the  element 
of  speed  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  allocating  the  running 
expenses  of  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  in  the  increased  ratio 
of  the  speed  as  he  had  done.     The  item  of  wages  constituted  con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  locomotive  expenses,' 
but   taken   altogether  the  method  adopted   by   the   author  was 
sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  he  trusted  it  would 
soon  be  adopted  by  the  railway  companies  in  this  country,  enabling 
them  to  determine  separately  and  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
error  the  actual  cost  of  cai*riage  of  the  three  great  branches  of 
railway  traffic,  viz.,  passengers,  goods,  and  minerals.     The  difficult 

*  Great  Northern  Railway  locomotive  expenses,  1884:  coal,  134,0012.;  total 
locomotive  expenses,  510,246/. 

«  Great  Northern  running  expenses,  1884:  wages,  1 8  i,|g(^||g;^yt^al  expenses, 
510,246/. 
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and  complicated  qnestion  of  determining  the  terminal  charges 
alluded  to  in  the  paper  had  engaged  a  great  deal  of  his  attention, 
and  he  considered  there  was  much  force  in  Sir  Bowland  HilFs 
remark  on  the  subject  to  which  the  author  of  the  paper  had 
referred.  The  result  of  his  own  investigations  showed  that  the 
cost  of  railway  transport  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  the  two 
terminals  and  a  line  charge.  By  a  method  of  his  own  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  average  load  of  each  class  of  traffic  on  a 
railway ;  with  this  given,  the  question  of  determining  the  amount 
of  the  two  terminals  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  regard 
being  paid  to  the  distance,  gradients,  and  class  of  stations  between 
which  the  traffic  passed.  In  investigating  some  years  ago  the  cost 
of  telegraphic  traffic  he  had  found  that  it  similarly  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  two  terminals  and  the  line 
charge ;  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  proved  that  an  average 
cost  of  the  line  charge  for  an  average  load  was  just  one-third 
of  the  whole  message,  and  that  for  each  terminal  amounted  to 
about  the  same ;  and  he  believed  that  on  every  system  of  railway 
where  there  was  a  fair  average  traffic  mileage  lead,  the  same  ratio 
between  the  terminals  and  line  charge  would  be  found  to  obtain. 
The  present  method  of  charging  railway  rates  was,  as  Sir  Bernhard 
Samnelson  had  said,  quite  haphazard,  and  he  had  never  met  any 
one  yet  who  had  been  able  to  furnish  him  with  data  which  would 
enable  a  particular  rate  to  be  determined  by  any  reliable  principle. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  rates  were  confessedly  determined  by 
certain  precedents,  and  by  what  the  different  companies  concerned 
could  get  out  of  it.  He  had  groat  pleasure  in  handing  in  the  • 
analysis  he  had  referred  to  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  receipts  and  expenses  from  1860  to  1884,  which  he  had 
prepared  chiefly  from  the  company's  half-yearly  reports. 

Sir  Alexander  M.  Rbndel,  K.C.I.E.,  said  he  was  associated 
with  Sir  Juland  Danvers  in  early  days  in  the  production  of  the 
statistics  mentioned  in  the  paper.  He  did  not  know  of  any  rail* 
ways  in  the  world  that  were  so  economically  worked,  or  paid  a 
better  rate  of  interest  on  their  capital  at  such  low  charges  as 
the  Indian  railways,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  use  of  those  statistics ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  they 
had  increased  their  train  loads  so  immensely,  that  they  could  carry 
at  a  very  low  cost,  and  therefore  at  very  low  rates.  On  the  East 
Indian  Railway  at  the  present  time  the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  was  barely  a  halfpenny,  while  the 
average  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  a  mile  was  less  than  a  sixth  of  a 
penny.  He  supposed  the  average  charge  in  England  was  not  less 
than  a  penny,  and  the  average  cost  not  less  than  a  halfpenny.  That 
wajs  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  East  Indian  railway  the  average 
load  of  a  goods  train  was  about  2CX>  tons,  whereas  here  it  was  not 
more  than  6o  tons.  If  the  train  loads  on  the  East  Indian  Railway 
were  about  the  same  as  in  England,  he  did  not  suppose  it  would 
pay  one-third  of  what  it  did.  Instead  of  paying  8  or  9  per  cent,  it 
would  not  pay  more  than  2  J,  because  they  would  be  compelled  to 
increase  the  charges,  which  would  shut  out  a  great  mass  of  traffic 
that  was  now  carried.     It  was  rational  to  suppose  that  if  the  same 
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class  of  statistics  were  id  use  the  same  results  would  be  obtained. 
Ever  since  the  American  railways  had  published  that  form  of 
statistics  their  average  charges  had  been  going  down,  the  ti'ain  loads 
had  been  going  up,  and  their  working  cost  going  down.  That  was 
why  the  American  railways  could  carry  goods  at  four- tenths  of  a 
penny,  whereas  in  England  they  were  obliged  to  charge  a  penny. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Carbutt  (President  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers)  said  that  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  connected 
with  Sir  Juland  Danvers,  and  he  had  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  Indian  railways  with  a  view  to  prevail  upon  the 
Government  to  expend  very  much  more  money  in  increasing  them. 
Undoubtedly  the  cost  of  English  railways  was  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  those  in  India,  which  had  not  to  incur  the  large  preliminary 
expense  of  a  parliamentary  fight.  It  had  been  stat^,  and  he 
believed  correctly,  that  the  cost  of  a  parliamentary  fight  in 
England  had  amounted  to  more  per  mile  than  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Germany.  That  being  the  case,  it  was  hardly 
remarkable  that  rates  should  be  higher  in  England  than  else- 
where. Besides  nobody  would  here  tolerate  the  slow  rate  of  speed 
with  which  goods  were  carried  in  India.  A  Manchester  merchant 
would  expect  his  goods  to  be  in  the  London  market  the  following 
morning,  and  if  they  were  not  delivered  within  one  hour  of  the 
prescribed  time  he  would  probably  make  a  claim  against  the  com- 
pany.  The  East  Indian  railway  had  train  loads  running  600,  800, 
and  1 ,400  miles  at  one  stretch,  whereas  in  England  200  miles  was 
rarely  exceeded.  The  same  of  course  applied  to  passenger  traffic, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  stations.  He  trusted  that 
better  data  would  soon  be  forthcoming,  but  at  present  they  must 
not  be  disappointed  that  rates  were  higher  here  than  in  other 
countries.  They  could  not  expect  the  facilities  of  having  40  trains 
a  day  between  Manchester  and  London,  and  60  a  day  between 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  cheap  rate 
that  was  obtained  in  other  countries  where  comparatively  few 
trains  were  run.  Being  a  Midland  man  himself,  he  was  glad  that 
the  Midland  Railway  had  taken  the  lead  in  showing  that  reduced 
charges  were  a  benefit  not  only  to  the  company  but  to  the  district 
through  which  its  line  passed.  A  reduction  in  pastjenger  rates 
undoubtedly  induced  people  to  travel  about  and  encouraged  them 
in  looking  after  trade,  and  caused  manufacturers  to  enter  into 
severer  competition  in  order  to  maintain  the  position  they  ought  to 
hold  in  the  country. 

Major.General  E.  C.  S.  Williams,  R.E.,  C.I.E.,  thought  that 
they  must  be  specially  careful  in  the  application  of  the  average 
cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  or  a  ton  of  goods  a  mile.  An  average 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  average  case.  Until,  however,  they 
arrived  at  an  average  working  cost,  it  was  impossible  to  know  at 
all  how  they  were  charging.  He  took  it  that  the  main  point  of  the 
paper  they  had  just  heard  was  the  imperfection  of  the  train-mile 
unit.  With  such  pseudo  unit  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
•*  what  is  a  train-mile  ?  *'  Sir  Jaland  Danvers  had  answered  that 
question.     He  had  shown  that  the  number  of  tons  in  a  goods  train 
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varied  on  the  broad  gauge  railways  of  India  from  85  to  186  tons; 
that  is  to  say,  a  train-mile  varied  from  85  to  186  tons  of  freight, 
besides  the  dead  weight  of  wagons,  brake  vans,  engine  and  tender, 
carried  a  mile.  On  the  metre  gauge  it  varied  from  54  to  85  tons  of 
freight.  He  did  not  think  therefore  that  anyone  who  was  prepared  to 
fight  for  that  unit  could  stand  up  and  say  that  it  conveyed 
anything  definite  to  the  mind.  If  a  proper  unit  were  once  adopted 
on  English  railways,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  it.  settling  the 
details  requisite  to  work  out  the  average  cost.  In  arriving  at  it 
the  question  of  speed  was  an  important  detail,  for  speed  meant 
more  coal  and  better  maintenance ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
expenditure  on  the  running  staff  was  less.  The  fixed  or  standing 
expenses  was  another  matter  that  called  for  attention.  A  common 
plan  once  arrived  at,  however,  for  the  division  between  coaching 
and  merchandise  traffic  of  the  expenses  of  the  various  departments, 
the  working  cost  could  be  easily  found.  There  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  dead  weight  hauled  which  proper  statistics  brought  out 
in  strong  relief.  In  every  passenger  train  for  every  12  tons  carried 
only  I  ton  consisted  of  passengers,  the  other  1 1  tons  being  dead 
weight,  and  on  many  of  the  English  railways  he  believed  it  was 
more  than  that.  For  every  3  tons  of  goods  carried  only  i  ton  was 
freight.  He  had  no  doubt  that  much  good  would  result  from  i.he 
adoption  of  the  ton-mile  unit ;  but  to  be  of  real  use  as  a  check  on 
the  working  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  split  up  each  large 
railway  system  into  sections,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  competition  in  this  country, 
the  final  result  of  which  is  increased  facilities  and  conveniences 
to  the  public  almost  regardless  of  cost  to  the  shareholder.  One 
speaker  had  referred  to  the  desirability  of  discriminating  between 
mineral  and  merchandise  traffic ;  that  he  thought  wa«  very  impor. 
lAnt.  It  used  to  be  done  on  the  Indian  railways  previous  to  1880, 
even  with  their  comparatively  insignificant  mineral  traffic,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  showing  that,  notwithstanding  the  lower 
rates  charged  to  the  public  compared  with  those  charged  for 
merchandise  generally,  the  profit  was  large ;  and  the  margin  for 
even  lower  rates  considerable.  They  also  used  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  classes  of  passengers,  and  they  found  that 
the  first  class  passenger  was  an  exceedingly  expensive  person ;  in 
fact  the  agent  of  one  of  the  Indian  railways  used  to  declare  that  it 
would  pay  the  company  to  present  the  first  class  passenger  with  his 
fare  and  let  him  depart.  This  could  not  however  apply  to  England, 
where  there  was  a  very  considerable  first  class  traffic.  Another 
speaker  had  referred  to  the  effects  on  working  expenses  of  the 
heavier  first  cost  of  the  English  railways  compared  with  the  Indian 
railways.  On  this  point  it  was  only  necessary  to  say  that,  whether 
the  land  for  a  railway  cost  more  or  less,  or  was  given  free,  the 
actual,  cost  of  working  the  traffic  could  not  be  affected  by  it. 
Working  cost  was  dependent  on  capital  cost  in  this  way  only,  viz., 
that  other  things  being  equal  the  higher  the  construction  standard 
of  a  railway  the  cheaper  it  should  be  to  haul  traffic  over  its  rails. 
Hut  the  question  is  not  whether  Indian  railways  are  worked  for 
loss  than  English  railways,  but  what  is  the  amou*^t  of  work  done  in 
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carrying  the  traffic  on  English  railways — a  point  on  which  there  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  most  profound  ignorance — and  what  it 
really  costs  to  do  that  work,  expressed  in  intelligible  language. 
The  first  step  to  this  result  is  the  adoption  of  the  units  advocated 
by  Sir  Juland  Danvers. 

Mr.  H.  Oakley  (General  Manager,  Great  Northern  Railway) 
said  he  had  been  very  interested  in  the  paper  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Society,  but  if  the  author  or  any  one  else 
expected  to  attain  any  very  marked  result  in  English  railways  by 
working  out  the  principle  of  a  ton-mile  unit  or  passenger-mile  unit, 
he  thought  they  would  be  very  much  mistaken,  because,  as  General 
Williams  had  very  properly  said,  do  average  could  be  applied  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  First  of  all,  no  commercial  man  or 
passenger  would  for  a  moment  stand  the  speeds  and  the  delays 
that  were  inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  carry  goods  or  passengers 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  Every  district  had  its  peculiarities. 
Owing  to  the  conformation  of  certain  parts  of  the  country  an 
engine  could  only  carry  lo  or  15  waggons,  whereas  in  flat  districts 
such  as  Lincolnshire  a  train  might  consist  of  as  many  as  4$ 
waggons.  If  they  took  the  ton-mile  on  each  individual  section  of 
the  line,  and  saw  what  was  earned,  some  raasonable  approximation 
might  be  arrived  at,  but  practically  for  every  district  there  would 
bo  a  varying  ton-mile.  The  train-mile  had  been  sneered  at,  and 
some  gentlemen  had  said  that  railway  managers  knew  nothing  of 
the  reasons  that  influenced  them  in  fixing  rates.  The  gentleman 
who  dealt  in  wine  had  complained  that  he  could  get  his  wine 
carried  from  Dover  to  London  cheaper  than  from  London  to 
Dover;  but  he  entirely  forgot  that  a  port  was  a  place  of  concentra- 
tion, and  that  every  train  coming  from  Dover  to  London  would 
probably  be  full,  and  that  there  would  be  large  loads  in  each 
truck.  On  the  other  hand  wine  sent  from  London  to  Dover 
would  go  in  small  quantities,  and  each  particular  article  would 
have  to  be  separately  invoiced  and  dealt  with,  and  separately 
delivered,  so  that  every  element  of  cost  except  the  mere  carriage 
between  London  and  Dover  wo  aid  be  increased.  It  had  also 
apparently  been  forgotten  that  the  wine  could  be  sent  from  Calais 
to  London  by  boat,  and  it  therefore  became  a  qnestion  whether 
the  railway  company  should  either  carry  the  goods  for  what  it 
could  get  or  not  carry  them  at  all.  The  same  applied  throughout 
the  country.  Being  a  sea-girt  country,  every  port  had  its  claims  to 
the  trade.  The  difficulty  that  a  railway  manager  had  to  contend 
with  was  not  so  much  in  fixing  an  equitable  rate,  as  in  reconciling 
as  best  he  might  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  district  he  had  to 
serve.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  low  rate  at  which  minerals 
were  carried  on  the  continent  and  in  India.  In  England,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  traffic,  minerals  had  to  be  carried 
nearly  as  fast  as  passengers,  18  miles  an  hour  was  about  the  rate 
at  which  all  such  trains  were  taken  day  and  night,  being  watched 
every  2  or  3  miles  of  the  journey  by  wide  awake  signalmen, 
pushed  into  the  manufacturer's  sidings,  and  the  empty  waggons 
hauled  back  to  their  destination.  Practically  every  mineral  train 
meant  double  mileage.     The  same  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
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metropolitan  and  sabarban  traffic.  They  might  take  an  average 
of  a  ton-mile  or  a  passenger-mile  for  metropolitan  traffic,  but  for 
mineral  trains  and  all  goods  trains  they  would  have  to  subdivide 
it  into  mixed  trains,  because  the  goods  and  minerals,  in  some 
districts  had  to  go  together,  there  not  being  enough  of  either 
separately  to  make  a  train.  The  speed  at  which  the  trains 
were  run  had  also  to  be  fitted  into  the  account.  Goods  were 
taken  at  the  packers  at  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were 
delivered  at  the  manufacturer's  doors,  a  distance  of  200  miles,  by 
9  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Was  there  any  work  of  the  sort 
done  anywhere  else  in  the  world  ?  The  rates  included  cartage, 
collection  from  the  packer,  loading  and  haulage  by  railway,  and 
delivery  in  town.  The  railway  companies  in  England  were  not 
merely  haulera  of  traffic,  but  were  practically  intermediaries  in 
trade.  It  certainly  was  hard  at  times  to  hear  the  educated  qita 
i*ailway  public  sneer  at  railways,  and  one  would  almost  think  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  every  man  but  a  railway  manager 
was  fitted  to  manage  a  railway.  The  problem  to  be  dealt  with 
was  not  the  mere  question  of  calculating  the  average  receipt  of  a 
ton-mile  or  a  passenger-mile,  but  what  work  had  to  be  done  for 
the  money,  and  what  responsibilities  and  risks  had  to  be  incurred, 
and  comparing  the  cost  of  working  here  and  abroad.  If  worked 
out,  the  element  of  wages  alone  he  believed  would  more  than 
justify  the  difference  in  cost  between  working  a  railway  in 
England  and  in  India.  He  had  known  the  author  by  reputation 
for  many  years,  and  he  had  attended  for  the  paj^pose  of  hearing 
how  a  man  of  his  experience  and  talent  would  put  the  case  for  the 
ton-mile.  It  had  been  tried  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  but 
the  diversities  of  traffic,  the  pressure  of  competition,  and  the  need 
of  speed,  had  blown  the  average  theory  to  the  winds.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  ramifications  of  the  question  of  rates,  he  might 
mention  that  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  alone  there  were 
1 3  million  separate  rates  between  towns  on  their  own  system  and 
other  towns  all  over  the  country.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  Sir  Jaland 
Dan  vers  or  anybody  else  could  pnt  befoi'e  them  a  practical  way  by 
which  they  could  see  after  reasonable  consideration  a  more  facile 
way  than  was  now  possessed  of  arriving  at  rates,  they  would  vote 
him  a  statue  as  being  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors. 

Mr.  Edmund  Ktmbbr  confessed  that  although  he  had  carefully 
studied  the  tables,  he  could  not  exactly  understand  what  a  "  train- 
mile"  so  called  was.  The  author  had  stated  that  last  year  914 
millions  of  passengers  were  carried  one  mile  by  the  East  Indian 
Railway  at  a  cost  of  292,834/.  He  presumed  that  the  author 
divided  that  by  the  914  million  passengers  and  arrived  at  the 
three-tenths  of  a  farthing  per  mile.  They  were  afterwards  told, 
liowover  that  that  was  only  an  approximation  to  the  unit.  That 
being  so,  he  confessed  there  must  be  exactly  the  difficulty  which 
Mr.  Oakley  had  asserted,  namely,  that  in  dealing  with  English 
railways  there  was  in  fact  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  a  subjection  to  the  ruling  of  the  unit.  Although  he  admired 
the  ability  with  which  the  paper  was  written,  he  still  thought  that 
the  unit  would  be  thrust  to  the  winds  in  India  as  much  as  it  had 
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been  in  England.  Mr.  Price- Williams  had  said  that  if  railway 
companies  would  give  all  tbe  data,  it  only  needed  an  official  like 
the  author  to  be  put  into  tbe  Board  of  Trade  for  tbe  purpose  of 
working  out  the  unit  from  tbose  data.  In  tbat  case  perhaps  some 
data  could  be  given  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  work 
from  past  experience.  Looking  back  for  the  last  twenty  years  to 
the  appL'cations  to  Parliament  for  private  biUs  for  railways,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  continually  on  the  decrease,  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  England  had  nearly  all  the  railways 
made  to  meet  its  wants.  There  was  not,  he  thought,  a  single  line 
that  could  now  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  in  two 
years  would  pay  i  per  cent. ;  and  it  would  take  years  and  years 
before  it  could  pay  5  per  cent.  Englishmen  must  seek  for  their 
enterpHses  and  investments  in  other  countries.  The  great  merit 
of  the  paper,  with  the  calculations,  was  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  know  what  to  avoid,  both  here  and  in  India ;  and  would  give 
them  experience  in  the  construction  and  working  of  railways  in  a 
quicker  way  than  could  before  be  obtained. 

Mr.  H.  Tennant,  Manager,  North  Eastern  Railway,  said  he 
greatly  admired  the  paper  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  but 
it  was  important  to  remember  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  was  to 
compare  two  things  which  were  not  alike.  He  thought  the  railway 
systems  in  India  and  in  Great  Britain  were  about  as  unlike  as  any 
two  things  could  well  be.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  observations 
of  Sir  Alexander  Rendel,  when  he  spoke  of  the  advantages  derived 
in  India  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  statistics  of  the  kind  dealt 
with  by  Sir  Juland  Dan  vers.  He  understood  Sir  A.  Rendel  to 
say  that  they  were  enabled  in  India  owing  to  such  information 
to  increase  the  train  loads,  and  to  diminish  the  train  mileage.  If 
that  were  so,  then  they  seemed  in  India  to  be  able  to  manage 
exactly  as  they  liked.  In  England  there  were  many  determining 
circumstances  besides  statistical  results.  A  grocer,  for  example, 
instead  of  keeping  a  large  stock,  wrote  or  telegraphed  to  Glasgow 
or  other  places,  and  expected  to  receive  his  supply,  say  of  sugar, 
by  the  next  market'  day ;  and  it  must  be  conveyed  and  delivered 
whether  any  other  truck  was  going  in  the  same  direction  or  not, 
it  could  not  be  kept  waiting  for  a  full  train.  Any  comparison  of 
the  working  of  one  railway  with  another  would  be  most  misleading. 
On  his  line,  for  instance,  carrying  30,000,000  tons  of  goods  and 
mineral  traffic  in  a  year,  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  might  be  very 
high  owing  to  so  many  millions  of  tons  being  carried  for  a  very 
short  distance,  whilst  on  the  Great  Northern  the  rate  of  working 
per  ton  per  mile  would  be  much  less  owing  to  the  greater  quantity 
carried  a  much  greater  distance.  The  results  of  the  proposed 
statistics  would  not  therefore  afford  any  proof  that  the  one  railway 
was  as  well  or  better  managed  than  the  other.  If  the  advice  that 
had  been  given  with  regard  to  non-paying  ti'affic  were  followed, 
many  branch  lines  might  have  to  be  closed — a  result  which  would 
in  this  country  not  be  tolerated.  With  reference  to  the  remai'k  of 
a  previous  speaker,  it  was  idle  to  suggest  that  English  railway 
companies  had  any  love  for  the  foreigner.  They  did  their  best  to 
aid  Englishmen  in  every  department  of  their  trade  and  commerce. 
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The  whole  question  of  foreign  traffic  assnraed  a  different  complexion 
when  understood  from  what  it  did  in  newspaper  paragraphs.  It 
was  a  matter  solely  of  competition — in  other  words  how  goods  could 
best  be  dealt  with  so  that  the  railway  of  one  company  or  another 
should  get  a  share  of  traffic  which,  but  far  special  arrangements,  they 
might  lose.  With  regard  to  the  illastrative  statistics  of  Mr.  Price- 
Williams,  he  had  expected  that  some  practical  conclusions  would 
have  been  advanced,  but  that  did  not  appear  to  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Price-Williams  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tennant's  remark  that  he 
had  failed  to  give  them  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company's  working  expenses,  said  that  he  had 
not  done  so  simply  because  he  did  not  like  to  weary  the  meeting 
with  a  lot  of  dry  figures,  but  as  briefly  stated  the  result  of  his 
investigations  showed  that  since  third  class  carriages  had  been 
attached  to  all  trains,  and  the  second  class  carriages  had  been 
abolished  by  the  Midland  Company,  the  first  and  second  class 
traffic  of  the  London  and  of  most  other  railways  had  been  carried 
at  a  loss;  that  the  goods  traffic  as  a  whole  paid  exceedingly  well ; 
and  further,  that  the  coal  traffic,  handicapped  as  it  was  with  its 
90  per  cent,  of  return  empty  mileage,  was  on  the  London  and 
North  Westei-n,  as  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  Railways, 
yielding  a  large  profit  of  more  than  50  per  cent.;  full  details 
however  would  be  found  in  the  analysis  he  had  handed  in.  He 
ventured  to  think  that  both  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Tennant  in  their 
remarks  had  failed  to  meet  the  main  points  urged  in  the  author's 
paper,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  present  system  of 
railway  accounts  in  this  country  that  no  means  were  afforded  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  transport  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic. 

Sir  Juland  Danvers,  in  reply,  said  that  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oakley,  he  had  failed  to  be 
convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  average 
which  would  be  of  practical  use  to  the  railways  of  this  country. 
Such  an  average  would  of  course  be  considered  intelligently  and 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  not  taken 
as  arbitrarily  fixing  a  unit  upon  which  the  rates  should  depend. 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Tennant,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  difference  between  English  and  Indian  railways,  which  every- 
body admitted,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  statistics 
furnished  by  English  and  American  railway  companies,  the  latter  of 
which  gave  particulars  not  only  of  amain  line,  but  of  parts  of  aline. 
He  thought  therefore  that  the  example  of  America,  where  much 
the  same  difficulties  existed,  might  be  usefully  followed  in  England. 
The  managers  connected  with  Indian  and  American  railways  had 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  information  in  question,  and  admitted 
that  they  had  been  influenced  by  it  in  their  decision  as  to  the  rates. 
He  fully  recognised  the  extreme  skill  and  ability  that  had  long 
been  shown  in  the  management  of  the  traffic  on  English  railways ; 
but  bis  complaint  was  that  no  opportunity  was  given  of  comparing 
the  cost  with  railways  in  other  countries  or  with  each  other,  or  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  same  accommodation  could  not  be  obtained 
at  less  expenditure.  r^^^^l^ 

^  Jig^ized  by  LiOOglC 
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I  HA  YE  been  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  working-class  co« 
operators  of  Qreat  Britain. 

The  following  figures,  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  Co- 
operative Congress  of  1887,  bat  rearranged,  and  the  supply 
associations  eliminated,  show  the  position  of  co-operative  societies 
at  the  end  of  1886  : — 

Co-operative  Societies  in  1886. 


DewriptioB. 


Dietribotif  e  Societiei. 


ReUil. 


Wholesale. 


Prodactive 
Societies. 


IbUls. 


Number  of  societies 
,,        members 


Share  capital  paid  up 

Loan  capital 

Besenre  funds  

Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
Written  off  land,  &c.,  fori 

depn-ciation  during  1886  J 
Lsvestments  in  other  socle- 1 

ties  and  companies J 

Value  of  stock-in-trade  end  \ 

of  1886 J 

Goods  sold  during  1886 

Nett  profits  during  1886,1 

after  paying  interest  on  I 

shares  in  the  distributive  | 

societies J 

Grants  to  educational  pur-  \ 

^Po^es J 

Grants  to  charitable  pur- 1 

poses J 


1,381 
809,417 

£ 

8,049,654 

861,918 

837,546 

3,791,346 

153,275 

2,152,987 

2,520,132 
20,975,374 

2,819,081 

22,083 
8,768 


1,009  societies 
£ 

809,257 

58»625 

372,084 

30,725 

7t»94 

576,735 
7.080,331 

132,29* 

337 
1,130 


66 

122,701 

£ 

552,814 

210,287 

17,358 

406.688 

21,145 

18,744 

290,487 
1,551,203 

62,100 

&  loss  874 

16 
165 

Jigitized  by 


>,399 

833,127 

£ 

8,929»38i 

1,881,457 

4«3»529 
4,570,117 

I95i'45 

2,i79,c»5 

3,387,354 
29,606,908 

3,013,473 
and  loss  874 

22,436 
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I. — The  Betail  Distributive  Societies, 

The  retail  distribntive  societies  vary  considerably  in  size.  One, 
in  Monmouthshire,  had  onlj  7  members  in  1886,  with  sales  during 
the  year  of  120/.;  while  a  London  society's  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  only  79/.  Leeds  is  the  largest  society.  At  the  end  of 
1886  it  had  23,985  shareholders;  its  sales  for  the  year  amounted 
to  480,204/.,  its  share  capital  to  251,235/.;  and  its  profits  for  the 
year  were  52,833/.  Table  I  in  the  Appendix  gives  details  of 
40  retail  societies  whose  sales  in  1886  exceeded  100,000/.,  and 
shows  their  progress  as  compared  with  1867  and  1876.  These 
details  are  extracted  partly  from  the  ^'  Wholesale  Societies'  Annual 
"  for  1888,"  partly  from  the  Co-operative  Congress  reports,  and 
partly  from  the  registrar's  returns : — 

The  progress  of  these  large  societies  has  been  very  irregular, 
and  there  are  some  very  great  differences  in  the  proportions  of 
shares,  sales,  and  profits  to  the  number  of  members.  The  differ- 
ence in  capital  is  to  a  certain  extent  caused  by  the  refusal  of  many 
societies  to  accept  more  than  a  limited  amount  from  any  one 
member;  this  limit  being  much  below  the  statutory  one.  The 
reasons  for  this  are,  that  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  is 
needed  to  conduct  retail  businesses,  and  the  societies  dislike  the 
risk  and  responsibility  of  holding  and  finding  investments  for 
surplus  capital,  while  the  charges  for  interest  reduce  the  amount  of 
net  profit  available  for  dividends.  In  Oldham  the  two  societies 
have  successively  reduced  the  limit  to  100/.,  50/.,  and  30/.,  at  which 
it  now  stands ;  and  the  local  leaders  urged  their  members  to  invest 
their  savings  in  local  indnstries,  such  as  the  spinning  mills,  instead 
of  expecting  the  retail  societies  to  do  it  for  them.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  sales  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  is 
not  so  easily  explained.  Something  is  due  to  the  rate  of  wages  in 
a  locality,  but  more  is  owing  to  the  size  that  a  society  has  attained 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  district,  and  which  usually  measures 
its  power  to  rival,  or  exceed,  the  facilities  offered  by  the  private 
tradesmen  of  the  district.  Then,  in  some  districts,  the  people 
produce  for  themselves  bacon,  potatoes,  and  similar  articles,  while 
in  other  districts  they  do  nothing  individually.  Medium  sized 
towns  seem  to  obtain  a  much  larger  trade  per  head  than  do  Man- 
chester and  Leeds,  when  they  are  purely  manufacturing  towns, 
but  when  they  are  mixed  with  a  well-to-do  residential  population, 
like  Lincoln  or  Plymouth,  the  difference  disappears. 

The  following  table  shows  the  retail  societies  grouped  according 
to  the  amounts  of  their  trade,  and  according  to  the/lep^l^t^^  in 
which  they  are  situated : —  '^' '^^    ^ 
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Retail  Societies,  Grouped  according  to  their  Districts  and 'the  Amount  of  their  Sales 

in  1886. 


Localities 

Kamber  of  Sodetiee  whou  Annoal  Sales  in  1886  were 

(Grouped  into  the  S^eetioni 

of  the 

CiMpentiTe  Unioii). 

Under 
£  1,000. 

Over 
£i,ooo, 

under 
£5,ooa 

Over 
£5,000, 

under 
£10,000. 

Over 

£10,000, 

under 
£20,000 

Over 

£20,000, 
under 
£30,000 

Over 

£30,000, 

uiidrr 

£40,000. 

Over        Over 

£40,000,  £50,000, 

nndrr   |    under 
£50,000  ,  £ioo,ooa 

Over      ^     . 
t  ToUla. 

£100,000. 

a«.^tl*nH       

15 

7 

29 

46 
58 
15 

"5 
38 

"35 

78 
33 

76 
23 

104 

81 
24 
11 

52 
29 

82 
2Z 

5 

17 
11 

26 

5 
8 
2 

7 
7 

II 

3 
6 

10 
6 

18 
2 

11 
13 

21 

I 

3 

1 

1 
8 

25 

3 

1 
2 

304 
142 

451 

191 

174 

69 

North  of  England,"] 
inclading  North- 
umberland     and  1 
Dorham    J 

North-WestofEngO 
kod,      inclading  1 
Lancaahire     and 
Yorkshire ^ 

Midlands  

South  of  England    .... 

Totals    

170 

463 

269 

205 

64 

34 

86 

50 

40 

U33^ 

Kote. — Fiftj-three  societies  are  included  in  the  hundred  and  seventy  which  are  tabulated  as 
hsTing  less  than  1,000/.  a-jear  of  tnide,  because  no  particulars  were  obtainable  from  them  bj  the 
oilicials  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 


The  businesses  coaducted  by  these  societies  become  more  varied 
as  they  increase  the  number  of  the  members.  At  first  starting 
their  capital  is  limited,  rarely  exceeding  1  /.  per  member,  and  often- 
times it  is  very  much  less  than  this.  It  therefore  takes  all  they 
possess  to  carry  on  one  small  branch  of  trade.  It  is  a  common 
practice  for  a  society  to  beg^n  by  selling  one  simple  article,  such  as 
tea,  which  they  buy  ready  made  up  in  quarter  or  half-pound 
packets,  and  distribute,  without  any  expense  for  rent  or  wages, 
among  the  members.  The  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  is  so  palpable  to  the  dollest  individual  that  it  stimulates 
others  to  join  the  society,  so  that  it  soon  becomes  large  enough  to 
commence  a  regular  business. 

Besides  the  want  of  capital,  there  is  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  societies  commencing  business  in  several  trades  at  the 
outset.  Some  trades  require  a  much  larger  number  of  supporters 
to  secure  success.  It  is  unwise  to  enter  into  them  until  a  society's 
membership  is  large  enough  to  ensure  this  support ;  and  it  would 
be  equally  unwise  to  abstain  from  starting  business  altogether 
until  this  large  number  of  members  could  be  obtained.  Hence 
those  trades  that  are  easiest  to  manage,  and  require  the  support  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  people,  are  the  first  to  be  started. 
The  oflBcers  gain  experience.  The  success  which  is  obtained  creates 
confidence,  and  draws  members  in :  rvud  the  profits  enable  a  society 
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to  go  on  step  by  step,  extending  its  trading  operations,  nntil  the 
whole  area  of  wants  of  a  working-class  family  are  covered. 

Societies  nsnally  begin  their  careers  with  the  grocery  and 
provision  trada  They  then  add  boots  and  shoes,  earthenware 
and  hardware,  and  commence  baking  their  own  bread.  They 
then  go  on  to  snpply  batcher's  meat,  and  to  start  drapery  and 
tailoring  departments.  Some  have  opened  milk  shops,  green- 
grocery stores,  and  jeweller's  shops ;  others  have  their  coal  yards 
and  wharves;  possessing  railway  waggons,  canal  barges,  and 
sea-going  colliers.  Some  societies  have  gone  into  farming,  and 
have  either  rented  or  pnrchELsed  land,  the  prodnce  of  which  is 
intended  to  be  consnmed  by  their  members. 

The  larger  societies  do  not  content  themselves  with  one  gronp 
of  premises.  They  establish  branch  stores,  in  order  that  their 
members  may  be  more  easily  accommodated.  Oat  of  a  total  of 
1,334  societies,  360  have  become  sufficiently  large  to  have 
branches,  and  the  total  number  of  branches  belonging  to  these 
360  societies  is  I9464.  Table  II  in  the  Appendix  shows  how  they 
are  distributed. 

A  considerable  amonnt  of  production  is  carried  on  by  the 
retail  societies,  which  does  not  usually  show  in  the  statistics  of 
co-operative  production,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  figures  of  produc- 
tive societies  that  I  have  given.  This  is  caused  by  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  information  from  all  the  societies,  and  by  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  where  production  ends  and  distribution 
begins.  For  instance,  the  general  secretary  of  our  Go*operative 
Union  includes  as  a  productive  society  one  that  grinds  corn,  bakes 
the  flour  into  bread,  and  sells  it  to  its  members.  But  another 
society  which  does  nothing  but  bake  bread,  and  sell  it  to  distri- 
butive societies,  to  be  in  tarn  sold  by  them  to  their  members,  is 
classed  by  him  as  a  distributive  society.  I  think  that  baking  is 
just  as  much  an  act  of  production  as  is  corn-milling;  and  that 
making  up  a  bonnet  is  also  just  as  much  an  act  of  production  as  is 
weaving  calico.  Three  years  ago  I  obtained  statistics  from  the 
retail  distributive  societies  of  the  amount  of  boot  and  shoe  making, 
tailoring,  dressmaking,  baking,  and  similar  manufactures  carried 
on  by  them.  These  I  classed  under  the  head  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, to  distinguish  them  from  more  elaborate  organisations  soch 
as  factories  and  com  mills.  The  totals  of  these  returns  gave  me 
the  following  figures : — 

Domestic  Prodaetion  bv 
Aetaii  Societies  in  188S. 

Capital  employed    £120,000 

Number  of  employes  4,000 

Annual    production  of    retail   societies  1    «  OOQ IC 

(without  their  00m  mills) /  «900,ooo  d 
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Ab  the  total  retail  trade  of  the  societies  is  now  20  per  cent, 
greater  tlian  when  these  figures  were  compiled,  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  domestic  prod  action  has  increased  in  a  similar 
ratio,  so  that  we  should  have  for  the  year  1886  a  production  of 
about  1,080,000/. 

There  are  two  more  items  of  production  carried  on  by  retail 
societies  that  must  be  noticed.  In  addition  to  the  thirteen  corn 
mills  included  in  the  list  of  productive  societies,  there  are  thirteen 
societies  that  include  corn-milling  among  their  businesses.  Like 
their  other  production,  we  have  no  regular  returns  for  these  mills ; 
but  a  calculation  made  by  me  in  1884,  from  special  returns,  gave 
the  total  production  of  oo-operative  com  mills  at  i, 800,000/.  for 
the  year  1883,  of  which  500,000/.  were  produced  by  the  retail 
societies'  mills.  The  value  of  flour  has  gone  down  since  then,  and 
the  number  of  mills  is  still  the  same,  but  the  production  has 
increased.  The  value  of  the  production  for  1886  will  probably 
not  exceed  the  500,000/.  produced  in  1883,  and  may  be  less  than 
this. 

The  other  item  is  flE^rming.  During  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  numerous  discussions  among  co-operators  on  this 
subject,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  the  depression  in  the 
value  of  land  was  favourable  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  societies 
to  become  possessors,  and  to  cultivate  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
most  of  the  produce  could  be  consumed  by  the  members  of  these 
societies.  Table  111  in  the  Appendix  gives  a  list  of  places  where 
it  is  known  that  these  attempts  are  being  made,  and  also  gives 
details  of  acreage,  rent,  d^c,  where  I  have  obtained  the  informa- 
tion. The  figures  are  mostly  from  the  Congress  Report  of  1887. 
The  total  acreage  thus  occupied  is  1,684^  acres. 

The  total  annual  production  of  retail  societies  will  thei*efore 
amount  to  1,600,000/. 

Two  societies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
land  and  letting  it  as  allotment  gardens  to  their  members.  One 
is  in  connection  with  the  Banbury  Society,  and  owns  the  free- 
hold. The  other  is  at  Norwood,  Surrey,  and  leases  5J  acres  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  There  are  seven  co-operative 
farming  societies.  Two  of  these  are  at  Assing^n;  one  having 
been  organised  by  the  late  Mr.  Gurdon :  while  the  other  is  a  new 
society  which  was  formed  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  other  old 
association  when  it  came  to  grief.  Of  the  first  no  details  are 
obtainable,  but  the  new  society  has  shown  a  loss  during  each  of 
the  three  years  it  has  been  working.  Two  others,  the  Radboume 
Manor  Farm  and  the  Ufton  Hill  Farm,  owe  their  existence  to  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Bolton  King;  and  another  at  Harlestone  in 
J^orthamptonshire    has    been    started    by    Earl    Spencer.      The 
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remaining  two  are  as  yet  without  farms.  Thej  are  being  formed 
in  Scotland  and  Lancashire  respectively,  by  the  combined  sub- 
scriptions of  individaals  and  co-operative  societies,  bnt  neither 
has,  as  yet,  raised  all  the  necessary  capital.  One  has  obtained 
i,3CX)Z.  towards  2,cxx>/.  required,  and  the  other  has  obtained  1,200/. 
towards  3,000/.  required. 


II. — The  Wholesale  Distribuiive  Societies. 

There  are  only  two  co-operative  wholesale  societies.  The 
first  of  these  was  registered  in  1863,  and  commenced  business  in 
Manchester  in  March,  1864.  It  originally  had  the  very  long  name 
of  the  North  of  England  Co-operative  Wholesale  Industrial  and 
Provident  Society,  Limited;  but  as  its  business  extended  it 
gradually  contracted  its  name,  first,  by  eliminating  the  words 
''Industrial  and  Provident,"  and  then  by  striking  out  the  local 
designation  of  "  North  of  England."  Among  co-opei-ators  it  goes 
by  the  familiar  title  of  "  The  Wholesale." 

The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was  started  in 
1868  on  almost  the  identical  lines  of  the  older  society.  The 
founders  would  have  preferred  to  have  had  a  branch  of  the  English 
*'  wholesale,"  but  the  latter  was  then  too  cautious,  or  timid,  to  take 
what  seemed  to  be  a  very  gigantic  advance.  Although  the  two 
societies  are  thus  legally  separate,  they  work  together  in  complete 
harmony,  and  combine  in  a  number  of  ways  for  obtaining  supplies 
of  goods. 

The  Tables  IV,  V,  VII,  and  VIII  in  the  Appendix,  extracted 
from  the  "Wholesale  Societies'  Annual  for  1888,"  give  details  of 
the  growth  of  these  societies.  The  following  figures  show  their 
position  in  1886 : — 


Number  of  members  in  the  "I 
shareholding  societies    ....  J 

Total  capital  

„     sales  for  the  year 

Net  profits         „  


The 

Co-operative 

WholesHle  Society. 


558,104 

£ 

944i379 

5»"3,>  79 

83»3a8 


The 
Scottish  Co-operative 
WholeBalf  Society. 


69,874 

£ 

833,683 

1,857,152 

50,398 


ToUls. 


^17,978 

£ 

1,278,06a 

7,080,331 

"33,726 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  chronological  statements  (see 
Appendix,  Tables  IV  and  VII)  that  there  have  been  numerous 
branches  and  departments  opened.  In  Ireland  there  are  eight 
branches.  These  are  for  buying  butter  and  eggs.  Similarly  the 
New  York  branch  was  started  to  enable  us  to  buy  American 
cheese,  bacon,  lard,  flour,  Jbc. ;  the  Copenhagen  branch,  for  the 
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purchase  of  butter;  and  the  Hamburg  branch,  for  the  purchase 
of  batter  and  general  produce.  The  English  and  Scotch  branches, 
dep6t8,  and  sale  rooms,  have  been  opened  to  facilitate  the  sale 
and  despatch  of  goods.  At  the  Crumpsall  Works  miscellaneous 
articles  are  produced,  such  as  biscuits,  sweets,  jam,  black  lead, 
soft  soap  and  dry  soap.  The  other  items  in  the  statements  explain 
themselves. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  make  all  their  purchases  of 
the  class  of  goods  supplied  by  the  branches  through  the  foreign 
and  Irish  branches  of  the  ''wholesales."  All  their  tea  trade  is 
transacted  through  the  London '  tea  department ;  and  their 
Liverpool  goods  are  supplied  by  the  Liverpool  purchasing  depart- 
ment. The  English  "  wholesale  "  in  their  turn  purchase  their 
Greenock  sugars  through  the  Scottish  '*  wholesale,"  and  all  sundry 
purchases  are  conducted  in  a  similar  reciprocal  manner. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  years  a  buyer  and  a  committeeman 
have  visited  Turkey  and  Greece  to  buy  currants,  raisins,  and  figs. 
These  visits  have  been  very  profitable.  Their  purchases  on  their 
last  visit  amounted  at  English  market  prices  to  90,000/.  At 
intervals  similar  visits  are  paid  to  the  continent  for  the  purchase 
of  various  classes  of  goods,  such  as  the  product  of  the  French 
woollen  mills,  apples  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  flour  from 
Hungary. 

The  English  "  wholesale  "  have  recently  taken  powers  to  com- 
mence currying  and  tanning  leather.  They  propose  to  carry  on 
these  trades  at  Heckmondwike.  Acorn  mill,  to  cost  about  70,000/., 
is  also  being  erected  on  the  river  Tyne.  The  Scottish  "  wholesale  " 
have  recently  purchased  a  plot  of  twelve  acres  of  land  in  tbe 
suburbs  of  Glasgow,  on  which  they  intend  to  concentrate  their 
workshops.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  erection  of  a 
boot  factory. 

The  two  "  wholesales  "  have  both  entered  into  the  shirt  making 
and  tailoring  trades,  but  the  details  of  these  are  not  separately 
publLshed.  They  also  do  a  considerable  amount  of  their  building 
operations,  as  they  believe  that  by  purchasing  materials  and 
employing  their  own  men  they  obtain  better  results  than  when 
they  let  their  work  to  contractors.  The  two  societies  employ  just 
over  3,000  people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  by  the  pur- 
chasing branches  and  works  of  the  *'  wholesales  "  during  the  year 
1886:— 
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Pwrchasing  and  Productive  Branches  of  the  "  Wholesales,** 


Kime  of  Deputment. 


Oopenbagen   

New  Yorit  

Tea  and  coffee  (London) 

Irish  branches  (except  Inniskillen).... 
Hamburg    

Leicester  boots  

Glasgow      „      

Heokmondwike  boots    

Cnunpsall  biscuits,  &c 

Durham  soap 

G-lasgow  shirts,  tailoring,  knitting,  &c, 


Amonnt  of  BuiineM  done  in  1886. 


Bt  Parchuing 
DqwrtmenU. 


£ 
568,176 
463,195 
430,19* 
4»5,0" 
182,916 


By  Woilu. 


122,463 
81,904 
22,231 
23,534 
16,886 
12,722 


TotaL 


2,059^.90 


228,740 


2,288,230 


Here  it  will  bo  advisable  to  notice  a  pectdiarity  of  our  co-opera* 
tive  statistics.  If  a  society  simply  purchases  goods,  and  sells  them, 
it  counts  as  so  much  trade  done.  But  if  it  extends  its  connections 
by  either  producing  the  articles  it  sells,  or  by  establishing  branches 
or  departments  for  doing  work  that  has  previously  been  done 
for  them  by  private  firms,  such  as  tbe  work  done  by  the  New  York 
or  Copenhagen  branches,  it  does  not  show  the  figures  in  its 
accounts  as  a  growth  of  trade.  Nevertheless  it  is  just  as  much  a 
growth  of  trade,  and  a  displacement  of  the  private  trader ;  and  if 
the  operation  had  been  efEected  by  a  separate  society  it  would  have 
been  counted  in  our  statistics.  Therefore  to  arrive  at  the  total 
figures  of  co-operative  businesses  these  amounts  of  the  purchasing 
branches  and  works  must  be  added  to  the  "  wholesales' "  statistics ; 
and  in  a  similar  manner  the  productive  figures  of  the  retail 
societies  must  be  added  to  their  distributive  totals.  The  results 
would  be  as  follows : — 


Diitributive  Societies. 

ReUiL 

WholeuUe. 

Totals. 

Sales  during  1886 

20,975,374 
1 ,600,000 

£ 

7,080,331 
2,288,230 

£ 

28,055.705 
3,888,230 

Workshops,  &c. 

",575.374 

9,868,661 

31,943,935 

BO 


III. — Co-operative  Productive  Societies, 

In  1886  there  were  only  66  productive  societies.    As  they  are 
few,  I  venture  to  give  in  Table  VI  of  the  Appendix  the  details 
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of  these  societies  so  far  as  they  were  obtainable.     They  are  from 
the  Co-operatiye  Congress  Report,  1887. 

The  total  co-operative  production  for  the  year  1886  was  as 
follows : — 

£ 

Bj  prodaetiye  BOcietieB   i}55i»zo3 

„  wholeMle        „ 228,740 

„  retail  „  1,600,000 

3.379.943 


The  number  and  importance  of  the  prodactivo  societies  is  not 
great.  The  more  important  of  them  are  the  corn  mills,  whoso 
annual  turnover  is  1,075,839/.;  this  only  leaves  475,364/.  for  all 
the  remaining  48  societies. 

The  Wholesale  Annual  for  1883  gives  a  list  of  224  co-operative 
productive  societies  that  had  been  registered  and  had  become 
extinct  between  1850  and  1880.  The  following  is  a  classification 
by  trades : — 


Knniber 

Number 

of 

Trades,  or  Maken  of 

of 

Trades,  or  Makers  of 

»oetetiet. 

rocieties. 

16 

Shoes. 

8 

Plumbers,  painters,  &c. 

4 

Boxes,  baskets,  &o. 

8 

Watches,  &g. 

a 

Firearms. 

9 

Woollen  cloth,  &o. 

3 

Flannel  and  blankets. 

7 

Horse  shoes,  &c. 

4 

Hats  and  caps. 

18 

Joiners,  masons,  &o. 

10 

Hosiery  and  elastic. 

8 

Brewers. 

20 

Miscellaneous  textiles. 

1 

Brushes. 

4 

Nails,  clog  irons,  Ac. 

6 

Cabinets. 

6 

Silk  goods. 

1 

Cheese. 

ao 

Com  milling. 

9 

Coal  mining. 

1 

Cutlery. 

7 

Printers,  publishers. 

7 

Machines,  tools,  Ac. 

2 

Saddlers  and  collars. 

6 

Farmers,  gardeners. 

9 

Ships  and  boilers. 

6 

Iron,  &c. 

15 

Tailors  and  clothiers. 

10 

Miscellaneous. 

2 

Tobacco. 

2 

Paper  and  stationery. 

3 

Wire  and  cards. 

1 

Plate  locks. 

Tc 

>tal  224 

Thirty- seven  of  these  were  registered  between  1870  and  1880 ; 
106  between  1860  and  1870 ;  and  49  between  1850  and  1860.  The 
remaining  32  have  not  got  the  date  of  registration.  Few  of  these 
ever  made  a  start ;  registration  was  all  that  was  done  by  most  of 
them.  The  efforts  of  co-operators  are  however  now  meeting  with 
more  snccess,  as  will  be  seen  bj  comparing  Table  IX  in  the 
Appendix  which  gives  a  list  of  the  productive  societies  in  the 
registrar's  retnm  for  1876,  with  the  list  of  societies  al^ady  given 
for  1886  in  Table  VI. 
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To  see  how  we  have  progressed  we  shall  have  to  separate  the 
com  mills  from  the  other  productive  societies,  because  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  flour  has  been  so  great  as  to  make  an  immense  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  mills. 

Co-operative  Corn  Mills  in  1876  and  1886. 


Yoir. 

Number 

or 
Mills. 

Number 

of 
Memben. 

Shares. 

Stock. 

Sales. 

ProfiU. 

1876 

12 

I3» 

15,164 
16,615 

£ 

292,468 
390,228 

£ 
47,785 
60,384 

£ 

161,578 

183.159 

£ 
1,138,278 
1,075,889 

£ 

56,490 
43,264 

'86 

Increases 

1 

1,861 

97,760 

12,649 

21,581 

— 

—  ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62,4^9 

13,226 

*  One  society  has  not  made  a  return. 


Co-operative  Productive  Societies  in  1876  ar^  1886,  excluding  Com  Millsj 
excluding  those  that  made  no  returns. 


Year. 

Number 

or 

Societies. 

Number 

of 
Members 

Shares. 

Loans. 

Stocks. 

Siles. 

Profits. 

1876 

29 
48 

4,537 
6,186 

£ 

128,257 
162,586 

£ 
107,805 
149.903 

£ 

68,327 
107,328 

£ 
301,078 
476,364 

£ 
17,657 
18,836 

*86 

Increases.... 

19 

1,649 

34.329 

42,098 

39,001 

174,286 

1,179 

rV. — Land  and  Building  Departments* 

Very  many  00-operators  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  ordinary  building  societies  to  become  the  possessors  of  their 
houses.  When  equitably  managed  these  building  societies  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  co-operative;  but  the  somewhat  heavy 
fees,  together  with  the  necessity  of  a  working  man  borrower 
having  a  certain  proportion  of  the  purchase  money  ready  before 
he  could  obtain  an  advance,  led  co-operators  to  consider  how  they 
could  best  help  men  who  were  unable  to  meet  these  requirements. 
This  caused  an  alteration  in  the  law  in  1871,  which  enabled 
societies  to  buy,  hold,  hire,  or  sell  land  and  buildings,  and  to 
^^g&go  in  building  operations  with  greater  freedom  in  some 
respects  than  under  the  Building  Societies  Acts.  A  number  of 
land  and  building  societies  have  been  registered  under  this  Act ; 
and  a  number  of  retail  distributive  societies  have  formed  what  are 
called  building  departments.  In  the  registrar's  return  for  1885 
there  is  a  list  of  sizty-nine  land  and  building  societies  registered 
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under  tbe  Inda atrial  Societies  Act.  Fifty-eight  of  these  made 
returns  showing  outstanding  advances  on  property  of  306,147/. 
The  registrar  gives  no  details  of  the  advances  made  by  the 
distributive  societies;  but  in  the  Wholesale  Society's  Annual  for 
1885  there  are  some  statistics  of  what  had  been  done  by  them  up 
to  1884.  Ninety-six  societies  made  returns,  and  they  showed  a 
total  sum  of  68  5,006/.  that  had  been  advanced  for  cottage  building. 
Of  this  amount  370,038/.  had  been  lent  to  members  to  buy  or 
build  as  they  deemed  best;  but  the  remaining  314,968/.  had  been 
expended  in  building  cottages  to  sell  or  let  io  members.  There  is 
a  great  diversity  of  practice  in  dealing  with  the  properties.  Sixty- 
five  societies  gave  details  on  this  point,  the  results  being  as 
follows : — 

Thirty-two  societies let  but  do  not  sell 

Twenty-six        „      let  and  sell 

Seven  „      sell  but  do  not  let 


Five  per  cent,  is  the  interest  charged  for  advances,  but  the 
charge  for  expenses  is  usually  very  trifling.  At  Oldham  they 
charge  2s.  per  year  to  each  borrower  while  the  repayments  are 
being  made.     At  Carlisle  they  charge  one  sum  of  59. 

The  advantages  of  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  in  enabling 
metropolitan  working  men  to  hold  their  dwellings  in  common,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  hold  their  retail  societies  in  common, 
have  lately  caused  an  effort  to  be  made  to  form  a  Co-operative 
Dwellings  Association  for  London.  It  proposes  to  pay  4  per 
cent,  interest  on  capital,  and  divide  the  surplus  profits  among  the 
tenants,  which  shall  be  accumulated  until  they  own  as  much  share 
capital  as  is  equivalent  to  the  value  of  their  dwellings. 

V. — Fenny  Banks, 

Co-operators  have  always  tried  to  encourage  their  children  to 
become  connected  with  their  societies.  One  method  of  doing  thiR 
has  been  to  establish  small  savings  banks.  The  first  was  started 
in  Oldham  in  1859.  A  table  published  in  the  Wholesale  Annual 
for  1885  showed  that  there  were  in  1884  154  societies  which  had 
joined  these  banks.  The  deposits  for  the  year  were  60,000/. ;  the 
withdrawals  1 5,000/.,  and  the  total  deposits  108,000/.  There  were 
88,626  depositors.  The  following  table  gives  the  progress  made 
in  the  growth  of  the  number  of  these  small  savings  banks : — 
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Number  of  Banks 
Siarted. 

Date  when 
Surted. 

Number  of  Banks 
Started. 

Date  when 
Started. 

One 

1859 
'66 
'69 
'70 
'71 
'72 
'73 
'74 
'75 

Fifteen 

1876 

Two 

Thirteen    

'77 

One 

Seventeen 

•78 

Two 

Nine  

.'79 

Sixteen 

'80 

Tliree 

Ten    

'81 

EleTcn 

Seven ., 

Eleven 

'82 

Twelve 

'83 

EloTen 

f»         

'84 

^ote. — Total,  154  societies. 


VI. — Educational  Work, 

Great  value  is  attached  to  educational  work.  In  the  earlier 
days  this  consisted  of  elementary  teaching  in  evening  classes  (to 
make  good  deficiencies  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  elementary 
schools),  and  the  opening  of  libraries  and  reading  rooms  free  to 
members.  Owing  to  elementary  teaching  being  now  general,  the 
need  for  these  evening  classes  has  disappeared ;  and  to  some 
extent  the  opening  of  municipal  free  libraries  and  reading  rooms 
have  lessened  the  need  for  co-operators  providing  them.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  gradually  growing  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  co-operators  that  the  best  use  to  make  of  their  educational 
funds  is  to  disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  among  their  members 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  economics.  They  believe  that  this  is 
essential  to  a  rapid  and  successful  application  of  co-operation  to 
manufacturing  pursuits;  and  in  spite  of  their  many  reverses  in 
attempting  co-operative  production,  their  successes  make  them 
sanguine  of  ultimately  being  completely  victorious. 

In  1882  I  obtained  some  returns  from  societies  of  the  amount 
of  educational  work  done  by  them.     The  totals  arc  as  follows : — 

1 20  societies  had  newsrooms. 
100  „  libraries. 

34  „  courses  of  lectures. 

9  „  endowed  scholarships. 

8  „  science  classes. 

9  „  discussion  rooms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  steady  increase  in  the  amount 
grranted  out  of  profits  for  educational  purposes. 

OrarUs  for  Educational  Purposes  hy  Co-operative  Societies^  1878-86. 


Year. 


1878. 
'79 
'80. 


Amount. 


10,658 
".234 


Tear. 


1881 
'82 
'88 


Amount. 


£ 

H-474 
15,106 

» 7,949 


Year. 


D  ^itiz^i 


1884  .... 
'85  (T 


Amount 


£ 

19»<^37 

22,446 
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Societies  iiBiially  provide  accommodation,  gas,  fire,  Ac.<,  for 
their  edncational  departments  ont  of  the  general  expenses,  so  that 
the  amounts  of  grants  do  nob  represent  all  the  moneys  expended  in 
edncational  efforts. 

A  scholarship  of  80/.  a-year,  to  commemorate  the  services  to 
00- operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  has  been  founded  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Another  is  being  founded  to  commemorate  in  a 
similar  manner  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale.  Both  these  men 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Socialists  of  forty  years  ago. 

The  larger  societies  are  gradually  taking  up,  or  helping  with, 
the  University  Extension  lectures ;  and  efforts  to  meet  the  wants 
of  smaller  societies  who  are  unable  to  pay  fees  are  being  made  by 
securing  the  gratuitous  services  of  capable  lecturers.  In  this  way 
courses  of  lectures  are  now  being  given  gratuitously  at  Ipswich 
and  Colchester  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

A  number  of  classes  bave  been  formed  this  winter  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  teaching  co-operation ;  and  a  system  of 
payment  by  results  has  been  instituted,  half  being  paid  by  the 
local  society,  and  half  by  the  central  educational  committee.  If 
this  effort  meets  with  success,  it  is  hoped  that  next  winter  will  see 
a  large  development  of  the  scheme. 

For  six  or  seven  years  past  the  English  "Wholesale  Society 
have  expended  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  a-year  in  the  production  of  an 
Annual.  Its  object  is  to  supply  solid  matter  for  the  benefit  of 
leading  co-operators.  It  contains  elaborate  statistics  oi  the  various 
co-operative  organisations,  and  articles  and  statistics  bearing  on 
commerce  and  industry.  The  Scottish  "wholesale**  have  joined 
in  the  production  of  the  Annual  last  year  and  this  year.  About 
6,000  copies  are  distributed  gratuitously  among  the  societies 
connected  with  the  two  "  wholesales." 

Co-operators  have  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  "  Co-opera- 
**  tive  News."  It  is  the  property  of  a  co-operative  society.  The 
interest  on  capital  is  limited  to  5  per  cent.  All  profits  above  this 
are  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  paper.  The  published 
price  is  ic?.,  and  it  is  circulated  principally  through  the  agency 
of  the  retail  societies.  These  societies  in  many  instances  sell  the 
paper  for  ^d.^  to  encourage  the  circulation,  as  they  believe  that 
readers  of  the  "  News  '*  usually  make  the  best  members.  The 
"News "  was  started  in  1871 ;  its  circulation  is  now  34,000  weekly. 
Its  predecessor  was  a  small  paper  called  the  "  Co-operator,"  which 
was  started  in  1860  by  the  Manchester  Equitable  Society.  It  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  who  continued  it  until 
1870,  when  he  merged  it  into  an  anti-vaccinati^^ij^|^d(yegetarian 
paper,  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1871» 
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A  large  qnantity  of  tracts,  Ac.,  for  propagandist  purposes  are 
issued  annnallj  by  the  Co-operative  Union.  There  are  109 
distinct  pablications.  In  1886  124,158  copies  were  sold,  and 
291,752  copies  were  given  away.  The  total  issue  for  the  year  was 
415,910. 

I  think  it  advisable  to  note  that  from  1855  until  1862  the 
Registrar  of  Industrial  Societies  refused  to  certify  the  rules  of 
those  societies  that  provided  for  a  portion  of  the  profits  being 
devoted  to  educational  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law.  This  effectually  stopped  the  growth  of  educational 
effort ;  bat  some  societies,  led  by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  who  had 
always  kept  the  educational  question  to  the  front,  continued  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  profits  on  educational  work  regardless  of 
the  registrar's  ruling. 

In  the  next  two  tables  I  give  some  statistics  showing  the 
general  growth  of  the  co-operative  societies. 


Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Registered  and  Dissolved^  1862-85. 


Tear. 

Nnmber. 

Tear. 

Knmber. 

Registered. 

Ditiolved. 

Registered. 

DiMolved. 

1862  

'68  

'64  

'66  

'66  

'67  

'68 

'69  

'70  

'71  

'72  

'73  

454* 

61 
146 
101 
163 
137 
190 

65 

67 

56 
103 
186 

2 
19 
17 
13 
26 
18 

33 
45 

20 

222t 

i8ot 
59 

1874  

'76  

'76  

'77  

'78  

'79  

'80  

'81  

'82  

'83  

'84 

'«6  

Total 

113 
98 
72 
68 
48 
40 
63 
61 
66 
60 
75 
84 

54 
18 

*5 
16 

43 
62 

3* 
55 
30 
5« 
38 
33 

— 

— 

2,526 

1,111 

Note. — Number  of  societies  in  1885 — 1,415. 

•  Registered  up  to  December  3l8t,  1862. 

t  Clearing  the  register  of  all  known  to  hare  been  diaaojved.  j[^ 
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Co-operative  Societies  in  1862,  1866,  1876,  1886.      (From  the   Wholesale 
Societies*  Annualy  btU  with  the  Supply  Associations  excluded,) 


DencriptioD. 

Number  of  societies 

„         members  

Share  capital  paid  up 

Loan  capital 

Beaerre  funds 

Lands,  buildings  and  fixtures... 
Written  off  land,  &c.,  for  de- 1 

preciation j 

Investments  in  other  societies 

Value  of  stock-in-trade  

Goods  sold    

Net  profits    

Grants  to  educational  purposes 
,.        charitable  ,, 


1862. 


1866. 


1876. 


1886. 


454 

90341 

£ 

428,376 

54.499 


*.333.523 
1^5.562 


701 
144,072 

£ 

1,046,310 

118,023 


4,462,676 
372,307 


1*203 
503.4*2 
£ 

5.»37,95J 
913,886 


8,926,154 
1,692,464 


1,3JH) 

833,127 

£ 

8,929,381 

1,881,457 

413,529 

4,570,117 

195,145 

2,179,025 

3,387,354 

29,606,908 

3,U12,599 

22,436 

10,063 


VII, —  Organisation. 

A  retail  co-operative  society  is  formed  now-a-dajs  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  with  scientific  precision.  If  a  few  men  think 
thej  would  like  to  start,  they  commnnicate  with  an  official  of  the 
Co-operative  Union,  or  auziliaiy  propagandist  association.  Every 
information  is  supplied  gratnitously,  together  with  co-operative 
tracts,  and  speakers  at  meetings.  If  the  advice  of  these  officials 
is  followed,  success  is  certain. 

Model  general  rales  are  kept  in  stock,  to  which  a  few  special 
roles  giving  the  name  of  the  society,  <fcc.,  are  added.  The  names 
of  seven  persons  and  the  secretary  are  signed  to  two  copies  which 
are  sent  to  the  registrar  for  registration.  The  registrar  knows 
the  model  mles,  so  the  registration  is  quickly  effected.  The  shares 
are  i/.  each ;  and  while  usually  every  member  is  bound  to  take 
up  one  transferable  share,  the  remainder  are  withdrawable.  Every 
member  has  one  vote;  the  committee  is  elected  at  the  general 
meetings  which  are  held  quarterly ;  and  they  retire  in  rotation,  two 
or  three  each  quarter.  The  committee  appoint  and  control  all  the 
employes  of  the  society.  They  usually  hold  weekly  meetings  and 
appoint  sub-committees  to  attend  to  detail  work  as  the  society 
grows.  In  very  large  societies  the  managers  have  much  greater 
authority  delegated  to  them  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  The 
method  of  conducting  business  is  to  sell  at  the  current  prices  of 
the  district.  After  paying  all  the  expenses  of  management,  the 
net  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  purchases 
made  by  each  member,  checks  of  paper  or  sheet  itietal  marked 
with  the  amounts  are  given  in  exchange  for  the  cash.      These 
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checks  are  brongbt  in  at  the  qnarter's  end,  when  they  rank  for 
dividend.  Ready  money  transactions  are  the  rule ;  credit  is  given 
to  a  limited  amount  in  some  societies.  The  secretary  makes  out 
the  balance  sheet,  which  is  checked  by  two  auditors  elected  usually 
from  the  members.  Sometimes  a  co-operator  known  to  be  well 
up  in  accounts  is  elected,  so  as  to  insure  accuracy.  The  committee 
are  paid  small  fees,  ranging  from  j^d,  to  4^.  a  meeting,  About  lod. 
to  19.  is  the  average  in  a  fair-sized  society.  The  secretary  is  paid 
by  the  quarter  so  long  as  he  only  gives  part  of  his  time,  the 
amount  being  settled  by  the  members.  When  he  is  employed  the 
whole  of  his  time,  his  appointment  and  remuneration  is  generally 
left  to  the  committee.  The  auditors  are  remunerated  by  vote  of 
the  members. 

When  the  society  devot.es  a  portion  of  its  profits  to  educational 
work,  it  is  usual  to  elect  a  special  committee  to  carry  on  this 
department.  They  rarely  get  any  remuneration  for  their  services. 
They  organise  social  meetings  as  well  as  the  more  serious  work. 

The  ''  wholesale  "  societies  are  composed  exclusively  of  other 
societies.  No  individuals  are  allowed  to  be  shareholders.  Every 
society  shareholder  has  to  take  up  shares  in  proportion  to  tJie 
number  of  its  members.  But  the  payment  of  a  few  shillings 
towards  their  share  capital  is  all  that  is  needed  to  give  them  all 
the  privileges  of  membership.  The  shareholders  have  voting 
power  according  to  their  size  in  the  English  ''wholesale;"  but 
according  to  their  purchases  in  the  Scottish  "  wholesale."  General 
meetings  are  held  quarterly.  The  Scottish  ''  wholesale  "  have  one 
committee  only,  but  the  English  ''wholesale"  have  three  com- 
mittees, one  which  is  called  the  general,  and  which  has  supreme 
power,  and  two  branch  committees,  one  at  London,  the  other  at 
Newcastle. 

The  retail  societies  purchase  their  goods  from  the  "  wholesale." 
They  are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  but  the  "  wholesales  "  are  bound  to 
supply  them  if  required,  and  naturally  they  try  to  secure  all  the 
trade  of  the  societies  in  the  articles  they  deal  in.  After  payment 
of  expenses  the  net  profits  are  divided  among  the  purchasing 
societies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases.  By  this 
process  all  the  profits  of  the  middlemen  are  accumulated  for  the 
benefit  of,  and  are  paid  to,  the  individual  consumer. 

The  two ''  wholesales  "  hold  joint  meetings  of  the  four  committees 
to  discuss  matters  of  general  importance,  such  as  the  wellbeing  of 
the  Irish  and  foreign  branches.  They  also  join  in  appointing  a 
sub-committee  to  supervise  the  tea  and  cofPoe  department  in 
London,  although  the  legal  ownership  of  the  department  is  vested 
solely  in  the  English  "wholesale."  C^nr\a\(> * 

The  productive  societies  require  to  be  put '^fo^linree  §^aps. 
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The  largest  group  is  that  composed  of  societies  formed  by  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumers.  All  the  com  mills  are  in  this 
category.  These  are  worked  on  similar  lines  to  the  retail  societies. 
The  second  gronp  is  composed  of  societies  that  have  been  formed 
by  the  consumers  and  workers  combined.  The  only  difference 
in  the  working  of  these  is  that  the  shares  are  all  transferable, 
and  the  profits  are  usually  divided  between  the  capitalists,  the 
workers,  and  the  consumers;  while  in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and 
com  milling  societies  the  profits  go  almost  entirely  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  interest  on  capital  being  fixed,  and  the  workers  only 
occasionally  having  any  share  in  the  profits.  The  last  group  is 
where  the  societies  are  formed  in  the  interests  of  the  workers  only, 
and  they  usually  take  all  the  profits,  after  paying  a  fixed  interest 
on  capital.  The  support  of  all  the  distributive  societies  is  usually 
sought  by  the  productive  societies,  whatever  basis  they  may  be 
founded  upon. 

For  propagandist  and  educational  purposes  co-operative 
societies  have  a  special  organisation.  It  is  called  the  *^  Co-opera- 
'Hive  Union,"  and  is  composed  of  all  societies  wishing  to  join  it. 
The  subscription  is  a  maximum  sum  of  id.  per  member  per  year. 
725  societies,  numbering  699,288  members,  are  subscribers  to  this 
union.  Its  income  in  1886-87  was  4,200/.  It  was  formed  in  1869. 
Prior  to  that  there  were  several  smaller  organisations,  the  chief 
being  one  composed  of  the  societies  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  "  Co-operative  Union  "  is  divided  into  six  sections,  viz. : 
The  Scottish,  Northern,  North- Western,  Midland,  Southern,  and 
Western.  Each  section  has  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
societies  in  the  section  in  any  manner  they  may  choose.  There 
are  three  different  methods  of  election  in  operation.  The  sectional 
boards  look  after  the  wellbeiug  of  the  societies  in  their  boundaries; 
help  the  formation  of  societies,  and  generally  stimulate  and  guide 
co-operative  progress.  Most  of  the  sections  are  sub-divided  into 
districts  with  secretaries  and  committees  for  each.  Frequent 
conferences  are  held  for  the  discussion  of  matters  connected  with 
co-operation,  which  are  attended  by  delegates  from  the  societies  in 
the  district.  Numerous  public  and  social  meetings  are  also  held 
at  which  addresses  are  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  union.  All 
the  work  is  honorary;  expenses  out  of  pocket  only  being  paid, 
except  the  staff  at  Manchester,  consisting  of  the  secretary,  assistant 
secretary,  and  several  clerks. 

The  sectional  boards  hold  two  joint  meetings  annually,  when 
they  form  what  is  called  the  central  co-operative  board.  In  this 
capacity  they  are  the  supreme  controlling  body  of  the  union. 
What  is  termed  a  united  boai*d  is  formed  by  each  section 
appointing    representatives.      This    board    meets    quarterly    at 
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Manchester,  and  exercises  the  authority  of  the  central  co-operative 
board,  including  the  making  of  grants  of  money  to  the  sections  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  work.  This  united  board  organises 
committees  composed  of  members  of  the  different  sectional  boards, 
which  look  specially  after  certain  classes  of  work.  At  present 
there  are  four  of  these  committees:  (a.)  The  practical  propa- 
ganda ;  (6.)  The  productive ;  (c.)  The  educational ;  and  (rf.)  The 
foreign.  In  addition  the  north-western  sectional  board  is  con- 
stituted an  office  committee  to  supervise  and  control  the  staff  at 
Manchester,  between  the  united  board  meetings ;  and  the  southern 
sectional  board  is  constituted  into  a  parliamentary  conmiittee  to 
watch  over  co-operative  interests  in  Parliament. 

The  Annual  Co-operative  Congress  is  held  in  Whitsun  week.  It 
visits  the  sections  in  turn,  but  the  north-western,  on  account  of  its 
importance,  takes  two  turns  to  the  others*  one.  At  this  congress 
the  progress  of  the  movement  is  noted,  and  suggestions  for  further 
progress  are  considered  and  determined.  During  1886,  185  con- 
ferences of  delegates  from  societies  were  held.  The  number  of 
public  and  social  meetings  is  not  known,  but  it  will  be  counted  by 
thousands. 

Ylll.—Aims, 

The  present  co-operative  movement  is  usually  dated  from  the 
birth  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society  in  1844.  At  that  time 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  societies  in  existence,  and  at 
present  there  are  37  societies  living  which  ai'e  older  than  Rochdale. 
The  oldest  is  at  Govan,  near  Glasgow,  and  it  dates  from  1777. 
The  next  oldest  is  the  **  Hull  Anti-Corn  Mill,"  which  was  started 
in  1795.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  brief  account 
of  this  Milling  Society  in  the  ** Wholesale  Annual*'  for  1883: 
*'  After  the  society  commenced  business  it  was  found  to  be 
"  doing  so  well,  and  taking  so  much  trade  from  private  millers, 
**  that  in  1810  the  millers  of  the  town  decided  to  put  the  society 
"  down.  But  seventy  years  ago  they  did  not  proceed  in  the  way  that 
**  modem  opponents  do,  by  merely  writing  letters  ix)  the  press,  and 
"  misrepresenting  the  society,  or  petitioning  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
**  stop  public  servants  becoming  directors  of  it.  Such  a  process 
"  was  too  slow  for  the  millers  of  1810.  It  was  therefore  *  indicted 
"  *  as  a  nuisance,*  which  it  certainly  was  to  them,  and  which  they 
"  undertook  to  prove  at  York  on  the  1st  of  August,  1811.  At  the 
"  close  of  the  trial,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  Yorkshire  jury 
"  considered  poverty  a  greater  *  nuisance,'  and  deeming  the  society 
"  to  be  an  institution  hkely  to  reduce  poverty,  they  gave  a  verdict 
**  in  its  favour.*'  r 

These  older  societies  were  mainly  the  offsfirfn^  of  the  Owenite 
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agitation,  and  were  almost  all  in  a  decaying  and  nnsatisfactoiy 
condition.  There  was  no  security  to  the  members,  as  any  one 
member  conld  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  joint  property  with 
impnnity  in  the  then  state  of  the  law. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  the  9  and  10  VictorisB,  cap.  17, 
gave  the  first  small  instalment  of  protection,  by  enabling  societies 
to  be  legally  formed  under  what  was  called  the  '*  frugal  investment 
*'  clause."  It  ran  as  follows :  ''  for  the  frugal  investment  of  the 
'*  savings  of  the  members,,  for  the  better  enabling  them  to 
"  purchase  food,  firing,  clothes,  or  other  necessaries,  or  the  tools  or 
'*  implements  of  their  trade  or  calling,  or  to  provide  for  the 
"  education  of  their  children  or  kindred,  with  or  without  the 
"  assistance  of  charitable  donations.  Provided  always  that  the 
"  shares  in  any  such  investment  society  shall  not  be  transferable, 
*'  and  that  the  investment  of  each  member  shall  accumulate  and  be 
"  applied  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  member  investing,  or  the 
*'  husband,  wife,  children,  or  kindred  of  such  member ;  and  that 
"  no  part  thereof  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  relief,  maintenance, 
''  or  endowment  of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and 
**  that  the  full  amount  of  the  balance  due  according  to  the  rules  of 
**  such  society  to  such  member  shall  be  paid  to  bim  or  her  on 
'*  withdrawing  from  the  society ;  and  that  no  such  last-mentioned 
"  society  shall  be  entitled  or  allowed  to  invest  any  part  of  its  funds 
^*  with  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt." 

But  the  protection  was  very  precarious.  The  Leeds  Society, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  new  series  as  I  may  call  them, 
found  itself  in  a  great  difficulty.  The  law  did  not  allow  them  to 
sell  to  non-members.  They  had  an  accumulation  of  offal  at  their 
corn  mill,  and  as  their  members  did  not  require  it  they  were 
compelled  to  break  the  law  and  risk  the  consequences,  or  stop 
their  business. 

In  1852,  through  the  generous  help  of  the  Christian  socialists, 
and  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  first  Industrial  Societies  Act  was 
passed;  after  several  alterations,  important  improvements  were 
made  by  the  Industrial  Societies  Act  of  1862,  which  made 
registered  societies  into  bodies  corporate,  with  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  a  common  seal,  and  with  limited  liability  of  their 
members.  The  Act  of  1871  gave  societies  the  power  of  dealing  in 
laud,  &c.y  and  thus  almost  completed  the  circle  of  objects  for 
which  societies  may  be  formed. 

Rochdale  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  They  worked  unceasingly  and  ungrudg- 
ingly to  help  working  men  to  follow  their  examples,  and  for  many 
years  they  were  always  to  the  front  in  new  efforts  at  co-operation . 
The  aims  of  the  co-operators  may  therefore  be  very  well  expressed 
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by  a  quotation  from  the  declared  objects  of  their  society:  "As 
"  soon  as  practicable,  this  society  shall  proceed  to  arrange  the 
"  powers  of  production,  distribution,  education,  and  government." 
These  really  are  onr  aims.  Like  nearly  all  other  people,  co-opera- 
tors have  kept  saying  that  the  mechanism  of  society  is  in  bfid 
order ;  and,  unlike  many  others,  they  have  set  to  work  to  repair  it. 

They  do  not  believe  in  grand  schemes  of  wholesale  demolition, 
with  a  view  to  equally  grand  methods  of  reconstruction.  They 
think  that  saccess  lies  in  patient  and  steady,  if  slow,  efiPorts  at 
amendment  and  reform. 

They  agree  that  some  people  get  too  great  a  proportion  of 
this  world's  goods,  while  millions  get  too  little;  and  they  hope 
by  means  of  co-operation  to  remove  most  of  the  inequities, 
although  they  never  expect  to  remove  all  the  inequalities.  Briefly, 
they  believe  that  by  becoming  possessors  of  capital  and  combining 
together  in  using  it,  they  can  reduce  the  interest  or  remuneration 
to  be  paid  to  capitalists  to  a  very  small  figure,  much  below  what 
they  have  hitherto  received.  Similarly,  they  hope  that  by  training 
numbers  of  their  children  in  a  manner  that  will  fit  them  for 
superior  positions  in  commerce  and  industry,  that  the  present 
excessive  remuneration  for  what  economists  term  "management," 
can  be  very  much  reduced.  As  consumers  consist  of  only  three 
classes :  viz.,  capitalists,  employers,  and  employed  (each  of  course 
having  their  dependents),  it  follows  that  if  the  portions  hitherto 
taken  by  the  capitalists  and  by  the  employers  are  materially 
reduced,  the  portion  left  over  for  the  employed  class  will  be 
materially  increased.  Our  methods  and  machinery  are  improved 
education  to  our  people,  especially  economic ;  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  utilising  capital ;  appropriating  the  superior  positions, 
now  rarely  open  to  a  working  man ;  and  equity  in  the  conduct  of 
these  associations.  If  these  are  attended  to,  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  whether  the  future  action  of  working  people  is  on  the  lines 
of  the  Oldham  men,  who  have  invested  many  millions  in  joint 
stock  companies,  and  so  improved  their  plant  and  manner  of 
working  that  they  have  monopolised  a  large  branch  of  the 
cotton  trade,  or  whether  the  purer  form  of  co-operative  produc- 
tion, which  embraces  profit  sharing  among  the  workers,  shall 
be  developed  and  extended  until  it  covers  most  of  the  industries 
of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  is  certain  to  continue  to  grow.  It 
brings  out  the  best  characteristics  of  men.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  State  socialism,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages.  It  can 
grow  much  faster  if  it  is  aided  and  encouraged  by  those  classes  who 
at  present  enjoy  the  lion\s  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  It 
seems  perhaps  absurd  to  ask  any  of  these  to  help  to  lessen  their 
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share,  bat  many  already  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  lessened,  their 
only  difiSculty  is  how  to  lessen  it  without  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  Helping  and  stimulating  the  growth  of  co-operative 
associations  is,  I  think,  the  one  way  in  which  they  can  do  it  with 
permanent  success ;  and  in  doing  it,  I  think  they  will  materially 
aid  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  classes. 
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Table  1,— Showing  the  Progress  of  those  Co-operative  Retail 


Pro- 
gramme 
Number. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

86 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 


Name  of  Society. 


LeedB 

Newcastle-oil- Tyne  .... 

Bolton    

Oldham,  InduBtrial  .... 

Bamsley,  British 

Guteshead 

Bocbdale,  Pioneers  .... 
Bury  (Lancashire)  .... 
Manchester,  Equitable 
Oldham,  Eqnitable  .... 
Halifax,  Indnstrial  .... 

Huddersfield 

Acorington    

Bishop  Au&kland 

Brighoose 

Blajdon 

Crook 

Chester-le-Street  

Bradford,  Provident.... 

Dewsbury 

Leicester   

Heckmondwike 

Pendleton 

Plymouth 

Crewe,  Friendly   

Burnley 

Eccles 

Gloucester 

Cleator  Moor    

Derhy 

HasweU 

Leigh 

Eeighley    

Failsworth 

Dunfermline 

Stratford    

Batley    

Lincoln  

Todmorden    

Eadcliffe   


Date 
Started. 


1847 
'69 
'69 
'60 
'62 
'61 
'44 
'66 
'59 
'50 
'50 
'60 
'60 
'60 
'56 
'68 
'64 
'63 
'60 
'57 
'60 
'60 
'60 
'59 
'45 
'61 
'57 
'60 
'58 
'50 
'66 
'68 
'60 
'59 
'61 
'61 
'67 
'61 
'46 
'60 


1867. 


Number 

of 
Members. 


3>954 
967 

2,233 
2,645 
889 
896 
6,823 
5»»I4 
3,193 
1,623 

5,827 
946 

1,645 
651 
778 

1,073 
266 
480 

1,412 

490 

454 

^,130 

166 

272 

745 

58 

1,011 

843 
600 

.1,186 
97 

2,151 

51^4 
281 

488 
643 
913 


Share 
Capital. 


£ 

20,675 

2,392 

19,812 

36,698 

3,660 

3,243 

116,090 

53,459 

22,512 

30,922 

71,200 

5,161 

12,813 

2,494 

7,525 

7,270 

372 

2,144 

6,317 

6,134 

12,590 

557 

567 

5,236 

447 

7,624 

2,835 

2,476 

4,581 

294 

30,749 

5,579 


1,544 
6,253 
7,442 


Sales. 


£ 

"',457 

20,003 

45,403 
103,029 

27,965 

21,160 

283,942 

165,005 

70,723 

90,622 

180,441 

35,142 

50,888 

10,224 

25,445 
40,«;o8 

9,865 
16,167 
32,216 
29,727 

8,338 
41,528 

4,452 

2.821 
38,370 

1,671 
28,537 
14,693 
22,623 
21,769 

3,553 
52,879 

20,874 

7,235 

8,107 
24,048 
23,036 


ProfiU. 


£ 
4,199 
1,631 
3,755 
9,581 

917 

1,580 

35,048 

20,668 

4,417 

9,889 

12,106 

1,361 

4,466 

544 
2.020 
3,661 

543 
1,566 
1,527 

851 

386 
3,031 

217 

147 
4,139 
60 
2,179 
1,096 
2,206 
1,479 

140 
3,022 

1,494 

377 

494 
2,677 
2,156 
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APPENDIX. 


Societies  whose  Sales,  in  1886,  exceeded  ioo,oooi.  (see  p.  34). 


1876. 

1886. 

Number 

Share 

Knmber 

Share 

of 

Sales. 

ProftU. 

of 

Salea. 

Profits. 

Membm. 

CapiuL 

Memben. 

Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£        ' 

£ 

£ 

17,4^1 

X35.0S4 

33i.S^6 

34,616 

13*985 

251,235 

480,104 

52  833 

i.f'^? 

18,022 

1 16,^41 

11,358 

3,708 

89,006 

338,030 

50.879 

5i<^H 

77,710 

109,847 

14,630 

11,557 

178,675 

335t877 

48.:f84 

^^5^1 

71,547 

^H^977 

39,859 

9,684 

94,798 

31^,130 

46,121 

5.i** 

40.789 

15^370 

15,368    ' 

iO|68o 

118,800 

"83,903 

32,202 

2*C^O 

14.226 

103,913 

9,825 

7317 

62,996 

269,585 

4'\nS 

g,l^l 

254,000 

305,150 

50,6P8 

10,984 

321.678 

146,03  r 

31,075 

»iJ54 

98,381 

3.}lf6^i 

80,055 

tO,iKl 

127,321 

140,239 

46,587 

5»979 

45,7^ 

1^3*135 

9,893 

n.948 

149.944 

219,886 

21,05S 

J. 380 

81,]  32 

154*135 

23.027 

R,19I 

75,876 

118,946 

36.543 

7,'5©o 

204,410 

i37i7S4 

19,H29    , 

8,057 

126,384 

^14.870 

24,981 

ltt6i 

39,1185 

91.135 

11,2G7 

8,162 

117,091 

iC9,4i6 

28,879 

4*^74 

72,623 

t7^M^ 

19,559 

6,309 

132,742 

109,291 

29,548 

3iii7 

2l,7&0 

95.JZ9 

9,086 

6,8oS 

47,051 

100,53 1 

34,607 

1*419 

1^,952 

13^*345 

16,039 

4i7S4 

64,542 

188,355 

33,154 

i.ftgS 

40,716 

ii9»997 

15,(135 

4*35* 

75,192 

r  65,7  70 

31,330 

^,05  7 

lfi,4S4 

86,^8^ 

9.4l>7 

3.744 

43,123 

i';o,  169 

23,233 

i»4<7 

20,053 

3-*399 

11.192 

3,456 

45.952 

148.521 

29,4CN3 

3.780 

3H,7(M 

90,050 

6,713 

7,190 

83,536 

146.567 

17,256 

^S,H 

45,832 

T;t6,50o 

14,374 

c,^i6 

103,286 

'45.S'9 

18,388 

6,417 

27,9«2 

165,841 

15,346 

1,008 

81,353 

«43*3ei 

18,947 

4*554 

80.781 

145,310 

18,339 

5^7S7 

93,871 

135*59^ 

16,974 

1,886 

6,840 

37,003 

6,715    I 

«t057 

4C),076 

M4,i55 

21,353 

«,75e? 

8.66fi 

35^H7 

3,4*^5 

8,864 

49,146 

^30,S59 

18,193 

i,*;26 

13,8fi9 

8i,95« 

8,699 

3,138 

56,073 

130,530 

18,317 

1^4 

1,169 

5 1*^4  5 

435    I 

4,818 

40,747 

^^S^i^S 

18,260 

j,6i7 

36,578 

life, 7^9 

14,177    1 

4,441 

47,108 

120,839 

16,464 

11937 

18,547 

5^m5 

3,987    , 

5,iH6 

62,849 

110,867 

14,159 

at4'7 

26.525 

96,^8^ 

13,210     1 

3.59=^ 

50.471 

tC9.734 

15,219 

2,630 

29.0U 

76,116 

1,zm 

5»«79 

82,858 

109,1^7 

11,186 

>»5i7 

10,844 

49*i'9 

6,958 

3.V54 

16,759 

109.021 

16.060 

3^3  H 

75,213 

138.118 

8,924 

3*498 

49.282 

107,695 

4,735 

^35* 

I474.S 

54,011 

8,657 

3.784 

45,116 

106,616 

13,986 

i,f5H 

27Am 

e  1.445 

6,981 

3.848 

66,347 

104,499 

12,150 

1^629 

12,370 

47,855 

9,013 

3,331 

32,463 

1^4.338 

14,918 

iiH7 

8,018 

31,001    ' 

8,242 

3.803 

40.060 

103,370 

14,627 

1.^37 

20,97(1 

69,745 

8,450 

3,111 

60,094 

10  2,795 

14,778 

is7** 

9,793 

34*45^ 

1,967 

4*448 

46,770 

101,090 

11.081 

a, 07  7 

42.515 

73*836 

11.207 

J,oo7 

77,036 

101,671 

16,930 

Mfo 

31,766 

83p330 

10,733 

3.474 

43,172 

toi,i6i 

15,594 
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Table  II. — Shomng  the  Number  of  Co-operative  Retail  Societies  that  fuive  Branch 
StareSy  and  the  Numbers  possessed  by  them  (see  p,  36). 


125  societies  have  one  branch  each  ....  » 


59 

49 

31 

21 

20 

11 

6 

9 

4 

2 


two  branches  each 
three  „ 


„  four  „ 

„  fi^e  „ 

„  seven  „ 

„  eight  „ 

„  nine  „ 

„  ten  „ 

„  eleven  „ 

2  „  twelve  „ 

1  society  has  thirteen  branches 

6  societies  have  fourteen  branches  1 
each J 


Totnl. 

Il8 

H7 

124 

105 

120 

77 

48 

81 

40 

22 

24 

13 

84 


2  societies  have  fifteen  branches  each 
1  Bocietj  has  sixteen  branches   « 

1  „       seventeen      „        « 

2  societies  have  eighteen  branchea  1   _^ 

each   J   "" 

1  Booietj  has  nineteen  branches ^ 

1  „        twenty  branches  «» 

1  „       twenty-two    „      « 

2  societies     have      twenty-seven  1    ^ 

branches  each   j    "* 

1  society  has  twenty-eight  branches    =■ 
1  „       thirty-eight         „ 

1  „       fifty-six  „ 


Total. 
=  30 
»     16 


17 

36 

>9 
20 
22 

54 

28 

38 
«     k6 


860  societies  have  branches i  ,464 


Tabls  III. — Showing  the  Co-operattvt  Retail  SocieCies  that  have  taken  up 
Land  for  Agricultural  Purposes  {see  p.  37). 


If arae  of  Society. 


Aspatria,  Cumberland  

Bamsley)  Yorkshire 

BedlingtcHi,  Northamberiand  ... 

Bingley,  Yorkshire 

Chipping  Norton,  Oxon 

CleatoT  Moor,  Cumberland  

Derwenl  Flour,  Durham 

Gloucester -| 

Halifax,  Yorkshire    

Harwich,  Essex 

Ipswich,  Suffolk    

Kettering,  Northamptonshire  ... 

Manchester. 

MiddletoUy  Lancashire 

Mirfield,  Yorkshire  

Newbottle,  Durham  

North  Seaton,  Northumberiand . 
Bipley,  Derby    

Sheemess  Economical,  Kent....  i 

West  Stanley,  Durham 

Woolwich  


Acreage. 


50 

133 

84 


H3   ' 
145 

100   ^ 

48 
40 

50 
4i 
38* 
16 

15 

50 
30 
50 
41 
>5 
180 

5a 


Capital 
Employed. 


£ 

400 


500 


Have  pun- 
free 
711 
1,000 


450 
600 


-{ 


200 

70 

181 

260 

640 

Freehold 

Bented 

1,000 

Freehold 


Rent 


£ 

100 
230 
"49 

based  1 
hold    / 

•48 

190 
Free-1 
hold  \ 

-75  J 

175 
94 

100 


Free 
hold 


^1 
"{ 

45 

67 
100 

}- 


Jigitized  t  / 


Elesult  of  WorkiM. 

1686. 
Proftl(+).  LoM(-). 


Recently  taken. 


A.ccommodatioa 

land  for 
butchers,  &e. 


-^92;. 
Recently  taken. 


-76?. 
Recently  taken. 

It 
Accommodation 

land  for 

butchers,  &c. 

Recently  taken. 

Accommodation 

land  for 

butchers,  &c. 

1) 

+  7«. 

■•■50/. 

+  83/. 

Recently  taken. 


Goggle 
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Table  IV. — Shomng  the  Principal  Events  in  connection  wHh  the  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society,  Limited,  since  its  Commencement  {see  p.  38). 


Tear. 


Day. 


Events. 


1863 

Aug. 

11 

'64 

March  14 

'66 

April 

24 

'68 

June 

1 

'69 

MiiTch    1 

»> 

July 

12 

1871 

Not. 

26 

'72 

July 

1 

II 

Oct, 

14 

1873 

Jan. 

18 

»  • 

April 

14 

yi 

June 

2 

l» 

July 

14 

n 

Aug. 

4 

»» 

>» 

4 

>« 

>i 

16 

19 

Sept. 
Feb. 

15 

1874 

2 

n 

March   9 

•t 

Oct. 

6 

1875 

April 

2 

^^ 

June 

15 

1876 

Feb. 

14 

>» 

>* 

21 

11 

Mav 

24 

»* 

July 

16 

»» 

Aug. 

5 

1877 

Jan. 

15 

'79 

Feb. 

21 

ft 

Mar. 

24 

11 

n 

29 

»f 

June 

80 

1880 

Jan. 

30 

rt 

Aug. 

14 

I* 

Sept. 

27 

1881 

June 

6 

»» 

July 

27 

ias2 

Oct. 

81 

t» 

Not. 

1 

1883 

July 

21 

'84 

April 

7 

f 

May 

31 

9» 

June 

25 

» 

Sept. 

13 

« 

»» 

20 

N 

If 

29 

» 

Oct. 

6 

1886 

Dec. 

30 

'86 

April 

22 

» 

Aug. 

25 

19 

Oct. 

12 

1887 

March  14 

91 

June 

1 

»t 

July 

21 

Not. 

n 

2 
2 

Co-operative  Wholeaale  Society  enrolled. 

„  oommenoed  business. 

Tipperary  Branch  opened. 

Kilmallock  Branch  opened. 

Balloon  Street  Warehouse  opened. 

Limerick  Branch  opened. 

Newcastle- on-Tjme  Branch  opened. 

Manchester  Boot  and  Shoe  Department  commenced. 

Bank  Department  commenced. 

CrumpsaU  Works  purchased. 

Armagh  Branch  opened. 

Manchester  Drapery  Department  established. 

Waterford  Branch  opened. 

Cheshire  Branch  opened. 

Leicester  Works  purchased. 

Insurance  Fund  established. 

Leicester  Works  commenced. 

Tralee  Branch  opened. 

London  Branch  established. 

Durham  Soap  Works  commenced. 

Liverpool  Purchasing  Department  commenced. 

Mancnester  Drapery  Warehouse  (Dantzic  St.)  opened. 

Newcastle  Branch  Buildings,  Waterloo  Street,  opened. 

New  York  Branch  established. 

S.S.  "  Plover,"  purchased. 

Manchester  Furnishing  Department  commenoed. 

Leicester  Works  first  Extensions  opened. 

Cork  Branch  established. 

S.S.  "Pioneer,"  Launch  of. 

Bouen  Branch  opened. 

S.8.  "  Pioneer,"  Trial  trip. 

Gtwle  Forwarding  Department  opened. 

S.S.  "Plover"  sold. 

Hcckmondwike  Boot  and  Shoe  Works  commenoed. 

London     Drapery    Department    commenced    in    new 
premises,  Hooper  Square. 

Copenhagen  Branch  opened. 

S.S.  "  Cambrian  "  purchased. 

Leeds  Sale  Boom  opened. 

London  Tea  and  Coffee  Department  commenced. 

S.S.  "  Marianne  Briggs  "  purchased. 

Hamburg  Branch  commenced. 

Leicester  Works  second  Extensions  opened. 

Newcastle  Branch — New  Drapery  Warehouse  opened. 

Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniver- 
sary at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London. 

Commemoration  of  the  Society's  Twenty-first  Anniver- 
sary at  Manchester. 

Bristol  Dep^t  commenced. 

Launch  of  the  S.S.  "  Progress." 

Fire — London  Tea  Department. 

Nottingham  Sale  Room  opened. 

Longton  Crockery  Dep6t  opened. 

Launch  of  S.S.  "  Federation." 

Batley  Woollen  Cloth  Mill  started. 

S.S.  "  Progress  "  damaged  by  fire  at  Hamburg. 

Manchester  New  Furnishing  Warehouse  opened. 

London  Branch — New  Warehouse  opened. 

Manufacture  of  Cocoa  commenced  in  London. 
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Table  V. — Showing  the  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soc'eti 


Year  Ending 


Oct.  1864  (30  weeks) 


'66 

Jan. 

'68  (65  weeks) 

'69 

'70 

„ 

71  (53  weeks) 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

„ 

77  (53  weeks) 

78 

79 

Dec. 

79  (50  weeks) 

*80 

'81 

»82 

*83 

'84  (53  weeks) 

'85 

'86 

5«. 
Shares 
Taken 

up. 


6,949 
13.899 

24»7i7 
-4.979 
28,206 
30,688 
33,663 

34.351 
38,643 

41.783 
45,099 
51,099 
58,612 


Number 

of 
Menibera 
belonging 
to  our 
Share- 
holders. 


18,837 
24,005 
31,030 
69,349 
74,737 
79,245 
89,880 
114,588 
134,276 
168,985 
198,608 
249,516 
276,622 
274,649 
305,161 
331,625 
361,523 
367,973 
404,006 
433,151 
459,734 
507,772 
558,104 


Capital. 


Shares. 


2,455 
7,182 
10,968 
11,276 
14,888 
16,556 

19,015 
24,410 

31,352 

48,126 

60,930 

78,249 

94,590 

103,091 

117,657 

130,615 

146,061 

156,052 

171,940 

186,692 

207,080 

234,"  a 

270,679 


Loans 

and 

Deposits. 


£ 

Included 

in 
Shares. 

14,355 

16,059 

22,822 

22,323 

25,768 

112,589 

147,949 

193,594 

286,614 

299,287 

287,536 

291,939 

324,670 

361,805 

386,824 

416,832 

455,879 

494,840 

524,781 

567,627 


Trade 
and 
Bank 
Reserve 
]<'und. 


£ 


82 
682 

1,115 
1,280 
2,826 
1,910 
2,916 
1,613 
5,373 
8,910 
12,631 

14,554 
16,245 

25,240 
38,422 
16,037 
20,757 
20,447 
25,126 
31,094 
37,755 


Insurance 
Fond. 


£ 


2,356 
3,385 
6,834 
10,843 
12,556 
15,127 
15,710 
17,905 
18,644 
19,729 
21,949 
24,324 
40,084 
57,015 


nnerred 
Expenses. 


634 

788 

1,146 

1,095 
1,661 
2,489 

2,945 

6,214 

9,988 

11,104 

11,403 
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LimiL*d,  from 

its  commencement  in 

March,  1864,  to  December,  1886  ( 

see  p.  38). 

N.^Sdo. 

Compariaoii  with 

CormpondiiiK  Period 

PreTiooa  Year. 

DistribntiTe  Expen»es. 

Net  Profit. 

Transferred 
to 

' 

Inereue. 

Kate. 

Amoant. 

Rufe 

per  £  on 

Sales. 

Paid  per  £. 

Rewerre 
Fnnd. 

£ 

£ 

Per  ciit. 

£ 

£ 

d. 

£ 

51,857 

— 

— 

347 

li 

267 

t* 

— 

120,754 

— 

— 

906 

li 

1,858 

3* 

— 

i  75^89 

54,735 

45i 

1,615 

2* 

2,310 

3 

234 

331,744 

112,688 

5if 

8,135 

2i 

4,411 

3 

450 

412,240 

124,063 

43 

3,338 

it 

4,862 

»f 

416 

507,217 

94,»77 

23 

4,644 

2* 

4,248 

ij 

542 

^77,734 

159,379 

3of 

5,583 

li 

7,626 

ai 

1,620 

758,764 

86,559 

12* 

6,853 

2| 

7,867 

ai 

1,036 

M53.131 

394,368 

5ii 

12,811 

2f 

11,116 

xk 

1,243 

>,^36,95o 

483,818 

4ii 

21,147 

3 

14,233 

2 

922 

1,964,829 

327,879 

20 

28,436 

3l 

20,684 

2 

4,461 

2.247,395 

282,566 

I4f 

31,565 

3f 

26,750 

2i 

4,826 

2.697,366 

401,096 

17* 

42,436 

3* 

36,979 

2i 

4,925 

2,827,052 

188,897 

7* 

43,169 

3t 

29,189 

2 

579 

2,705,625 

121,427* 

4f 

43,093 

3i 

34,959 

a* 

5,970 

2,«4503i 

22,774 

t 

41,309 

3* 

42,764 

2* 

8,060 

3,339,681 

611,282 

22I 

47,153 

3l 

42,090 

2i 

10,651 

3*574,095 

234,414 

7 

61,306 

3f 

46,850 

2* 

7,672 

4,038,238 

464,143 

I2i 

57,340 

3I 

49.658 

2| 

3,416 

4.546,889 

5081,651 

12* 

66,057 

3f 

47,885 

>l 

3,176 

4.675,371 

41,042 

* 

70,343 

3i 

54,491 

2f 

6,432 

4»793,i5« 

203,946 

4l 

74,305 

3t 

77,630 

3f 

4,434 

k- 

5.223.179 

430,028 

8i 

81,668 

3f 

83,328 

Ih 

7,077 

*  Decrease. 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  Position  of  Sixty 


Object  of  Mannfactore. 


Cora  Milling , 

i»         ••••• ■ 

fi  •••• ' 

f»         • •< 

»»  ..••• 

H  •••• • 

If         

„  and  baking... 

Farming  ^ 

»       ••••« 

Cotton  clotii  ".*.*.  ."'.'.'.*.*.'.!!!."] 
II         »■>•• 

Elastic  web   

Flannel  

Ftutiaii 

Hosiery 

»>       • 

t»        •• • 

Linen 

Qiiilu  Mild  table  covera  ... 

Silk  twist  

Worsted 

Woollen  and  cotton 

Rleaching  and  dyeing 

Tailoring    

Boots  and  shoes  

»  •••• 

»  ■ 

i»  •••• 

M  

»»  • •••• 

Galvanised  ware  

NaiU  

Watches 

Cutlery  

Locks,  &^ 

Machines  

Horseshoeing  

Bobbins "!,".!!..".'.". 

Building 

QuMrrytng  nnd  buildinz  ... 
Bakinsr     powder     and  \ 

sundries y 

Fishii^  

Bookbinders 

Portmanteaas  and  trunks 
Bag  Manufacturing... 

Printing i 

It 

Number  of  societies  )  ^ 
making  returns...  y 


Name  of  Society. 


Derwent  (Shotley  Bridge) 

Kasingwold „ 

Great  Grimsby 

Halifax 

Hull  Anti  Mill    « 

Hull  Subscription  

Midland  Federal 

Northallerton « 

Oldham  Star   

Rochdale... 

Sheerness  Economical 

Sowerby  Bridge 

Assington 

North  Seaton 

Radbonrne  

Ufton  Hill  

Burnley  Self-Help  Manufacturing 

Rochdale  Manufacturing  

Sabden  Manufacturing , 

Uicester  Elastic  Web  Manufacturing  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Productive    

Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing    

Hinckley  Manufacturing 

Jicicester , 

Slieepshed   

Duniermline  Manufacturing   

Eccles  Manufacturing  

Leek  Silk  Twist 

Airedale  Manufacturinx,  Bradford , 

Thomson,  William  and  Sons,  Limited 

Paisley  Manufacturing 

Strathaven  , 

Working:  Tailors  (London) 

Uozeat  Manufacturing , 

Earls  Barton  

Kinedon  Manufacturing    

Leicester  Manufacturing , 

Norwich  Leather  and  Grindery , 

Northamptonshire  Productive,  Wollastou    

Portland  Town  Profit-sharing 

Dudley  Productive , 

Dudley  Nail  Manufacturing 

Midland  Nail  Makers'  Association 

Coventry  Watch  Manufacturing 

Sheffield  Cutlery 

.,        Haft  and  Scale  Cutting  and  Dealing... 
Walsall  Lock  and  Hardware  Manufacturing.. 

Keiehley  Ironworks  

Rocndale 

Toter  (London)  

Stavelcy   

Bromley  Builders  

Howley  Park,  Yorkshire   

Gorton  Sundries 


North  Shields  Fishing  

Bookbinders  (London)  

Portmanteau  and  Trunk  Makers  (Loudon) 

Bag  Manufacturing  (London) 

Co-operative     (Manchester,     London     andS 

Newcastle) j 

Edinburgh  Printing  Company 


ToUls. 


Bale 
Regis- 
tered. 


1872 
'55 
•72 
'47 
1796 
1801 
•76 
•67 
'68 
'60 
'16 
'64 
'88 
72 
'84 
•86 
'86 
•64 

1878 
'78 
•70 

1876 

1879 
'61 
•74 
'71 
'86 
•69 
•62 
•84 

1880 
•86 
•86 
•86 
'81 
'86 
•85 
'86 

1876 
78 
76 
*78 
'85 
79 
'84 
'80 
'86 
•72 

•86 

'84 
•85 
'84 
•86 


Number 

of 
Mem- 
bers 
at  end 

of 
1886. 


8 

4T0 

2.286 

4.886 

2,267 

17 

814 

248 

761 

878 

4,056 

281 

106 

12 

281 

»72 

6S0 

8 

22 

501 
»0 

148 
40 

100 

299 
41 

206 
81 

326 
40 
86 
78 
40 
22 

107 

10ft 
48 
24 
23 
12 
8 

101 
66 
26 
27 

160 
10 
86 

122 
26 

148 

17 
41 
96 
166 


476 
186 


22,701 


•  Lo6S4i. 


Liabilities. 


Share 

Capital 

at  end 

of 

1886. 


552,814 


Loan 

CapiUl 

at  end 

of 

1886. 


£ 

10.975 

2.050 
27.533 
8,235 

2787 

14,006 
59 
60 

"609 

4,704 

8.845 

2,300 

66,996 

2S4 

SOO 

12,964 

5,4S6 

70 

2,081 

126 

216 

4.461 

467 

623 

9,888 

6,237 

62 
277 

189 

82 
484 

98 
160 

66 
166 
850 
140 
816 
235 

810 

857 
2,089 


512 

61 
876 

13,162 

8,1S2 


210,287 


QQgl(^ 
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Auett. 

Trade. 

Net  Profit. 

Division  of  Profit. 

Valoe 
of 

Value  of 
Unrl. 

Allowed 
for 

tion 
during 
1886. 

Invett- 
menU 
at  end 

Goods 

Total 
during 

Per 

Total  Paid  to 

Per 

Per£ 

OQ 

Siileable 
Stock 

Butldingfl. 
and 

Sold 

Cent. 

Cent. 

mtend 

of 
1886. 

Fixed  Stock 

at  end  of 

1886. 

of 

1886. 

during 
1886. 

1886. 

ou 
Sales. 

Sliarc 
Capital. 

Ubour. 

Pur- 
chaser. 

on 
Capital. 

Labour. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*.    d. 

6,507 

io<x» 

827 

— 

77,472 

1,809 

238 

924 

— 

885 

— 

SCO 

~- 

— 

— 

7,242 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

455 

28CO 

— 

— 

4,9('6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S3.C76 

67.085 

2.000 

160 

192.217 

'X 

675 

4,781 

— 

8,050 

5 

— 

877 

1^455 

240 

— 

31.177 

216 

241 

— 

400 

Si 

— 

244 

— . 

— . 

6,405 

147 

_ 

_. 



11.425 

15.S01 

1.019 

— 

71.949 

js 

076 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

248 

2,000 

.— 

— 

7.178 

604 

— . 

— 

~- 

— 

— 

80.381 

23.999 

1.869 

437 

158.918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

._ 

6*  '93 

29,549 
7,610 

1.918 

166.878 

372 

0-19 

— . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

2  147 

202 

77 

22,867 

2,212 

967 

411 

27 

1655 

5 

-    3 

S2  t.Hl 

39.480 

2,492 

15,000 

833,655 

24,111 

722 

5.290 

— . 

18,821 

6 

1.734 

378 

10 

3 

1,642 

i 

~- 

— 

■_ 

— 

— 

2e8 

'7 

14 

568 

52 

912 

~26 

.— 

— 

10 

.1— 

4.ai8 

727 

— 

— 

1.896 

— 



.— 

— 

— 

— . 

3bl6 

— 

— 

674 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 



3,800 

— 

-. 

7,600 

6,^ 

538 

__ 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

£9.7f»2 

95,563 

4,347 

— 

190,101 

3-48 

6.500 

— 

— 

10 

— 

8.'»r,5 

''tl 

644 

— 

40,886 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1832 

— 

27 

10,4^9 

"5 

109 

55 

— 

— . 

5 

— 

12.1 ;  8 

4,341 

456 

87 

26.299 

178 

0-70 

— 

-_ 

— . 

.. 

6,7<7 

8(0 

3.6i9 

i8,5»5 

494 

123 

25.787 

180 

9,097 

2,757 

1068 

1.314 

250 

657 

6  nnd  :\ 

-__9 

1,261 

I23 

2,094 

300 

3*29 

~85 

— 

_. 

7* 

_ 

96 

.. 

— . 

J26 

— 

— 

-_ 

_. 

9f.8 

210 

10 

98 

um 

57 

6-20 

39 

9 

4 

6 

— 

4,97» 

9»9'7 

416 

71 

12.242 

304 

2-48 

529 

— 

5 

— 

3oS 

_^ 

20 

8,8«3 

161 

416 

83 

34 

— 

10 

I    - 

2.M.7 

39 

_99 

8,711 

^ 

792 

353 

30 

268 

144 

-   84 

•^MO 

2,313 

""si 

— 

36J38 

1,919 

7Tl5 

420 

269 

1,240 

n 

-  114 

4(X) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

* — 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

3B 

9 

— 

710 

^ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

666 

123 

6 

— 

8.032 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

812 

~ 

~ 

— 

363 

4 

— 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

346 

34 

6 

— , 

91 

30 

3-30 

_5 

25 

— 

6 

3__6 

""b5 



_ 

439 

44 

1002 

I 

3 

""36 

5 

__ 

2,763 

376 

83 

— 

12,739 

140 

109 

63 

100 

5 

-    6f 

lifl 

21 

— 

— 

468 

— 

— 



— 

251 

171 

14 

_ 

2,159 

55 

254 

21 

__ 

__ 

5 

_- 

425 

7 

— 

4 

814 

& 

626 

^ 

38 

_ 

5 

— . 

186 

7 

8 

1,172 

7-25 

49 

_ 

10 

^- 

1.737 

t2 

8 

^- 

3,:M7 

922 

97 

77 

77 

7i 

I    - 

U7 

2 

2 

611 

58 

9  65 

12 

22 

74 

— 

1.173 

.. 

.. 

__ 

2.8S6 

.. 

__ 

_ 

__ 

... 

1.629 

732 

66 

— 

U.430 

_469 

377 

37 

228 

— 

74 

I    - 

1()0 

8 

168 

— 

— 

5 

806 

78 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

'— 

— 

— 

1,844 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

.. 

.. 

4,289 

t 

^^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



2^946 

46 

50 

711 

21 

2  95 









— 

1.151 

208 

8,192 

252 

307  • 

250 

— 

— 

10 

— 

96 

28 

— 

— 

635 

23 

8-78 

8 

8 

7 

10 

2 

— 

i.5»o 

58 

— 

1,639 

104 

6-34 

. 

— 

— 

-. 

~ 

126 

— 

— 

— 

—> 

.— 

^ 

~- 

— 

— 

— 

242 

16 

— 

I 

894 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

865 

— 

— 

— 

347 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,341 

22,227 

8,064 

357 

42,684 

2,852 

6-68 

1.516 

369 

385 

10 

-    7 

— 

10,902 

375 

49 

7.237 

669 

9-24 

549 

120 

— 

IH 

I    - 

290,487 

4c6,688 

21,145 

18,744 

1,561,203 

62,TOO§ 

- 

23,747 

1,626 

32,507 

- 

- 

:  I/>m6i2/. 
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Table  VII. — Showing  the  Principal  Events  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Co-operative  Societi/,  Limited,  since  its  commencement  (see  p,  38). 

Date.  EtenU. 

1869.  The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  started. 

'73.  Drapery  department  started. 

'77.  Leith  branch  opened. 

'78.  Kilmarnock  branch  opened. 

'79.  Insurance  fund  commenced. 

'81.  Dundee  branch  opened. 

'84.  Furniture  department  started. 

'85.  Boot  and  shoe  factory  started. 

y,  Enniskillen  branch  opened. 

'87.  Printing  department  started. 


Table  VIII. — Sharping  the  Progress  of  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  Limited,  from  its  commencement  in  September,  1868,  to  December 
1886  (see  p,  38). 


NuitiLcj- 

3fearJy  TotaJe. 

TdUI  Capit&l. 

Kel 

T«M. 

Week*. 

Kurober 

NtimbcT 
of 

for 

Eipcasei. 

Sbare.  Ixwn, 

Frtjftl*. 

Stw*i- 

UEmlHOT. 

tni]  Insunurt. 

£acli  Yeta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

JMB  ' 

15 

28 

ByS'JO 

1,795 

9'^9? 

163 

48 

'69 

ci 

51 

8,560 

5,658 

81,094 

1,085 

i|304 

'70 

50 

67 

Ii,8i0 

12,^42 

105.349 

1,540 

1,419 

*7l 

85 

15,000 

18JK>9 

16M58 ! 

2J81  ! 

4.nt 

'72 

107 

1 1,708 

30,931 

261,531 

3,470 

5.4J5 

'73 

124 

iijijl 

50,433 

384,489 

6,055 

7A^^ 

74 

129 

^4.65* 

48,981 

409,948 

6,6P6 

7^5^B 

'76 

132 

27. Hi 

56,750 

430,169 

7,137 

8pi3l 

'76 

131 

29,ccg 

67,218 

457,5^9 

7,540 

8,836 

'77 

133 

31.945 

72,5fi8 

589,^22 

8,^48 

'0,935 

'78 

138 

H^^^ii^ 

83,173 

600,590 

10,095 

11,96^ 

'79 

137 

36,008 

93,076 

e^o.ojfc 

11417 

14*989 

•80 

5- 

161 

4«.5^4 

110,179 

845,211 

14,027 

11,685 

*8I 

178 

49.073 

135,713 

986,647 

15,757 

2|»98i 

*8a 

189 

53,^84 

169,428 

1,100,589 

19X>S5 

23,2:0 

'83 

^2 

59^5^9 

l9ri,3P6 

1. 151-1 54 

22,110 

28,366 

'84 

207 

^5^^3^ 

244,1  H6 

iij^.531 

24,^07 

39i4^5 

•85 

217 

70,066 

288,945 

1,438,120 

27,314 

I9t^i 

'm 

fie 

23L 

79.874 

333,653 

1,857,152 

36,942 

50,398 
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Tablk  IX,— Showing  the  Positmi  of  Forty-One  Co-operative  Productive  Societies  in  1876 

(see  p.  41). 


Object  of 
Maiiafacttire. 


illiBg  •< 


Farming    

Cotton  cloth.. 

Fostian 

Hoeierj 


Linen.... 

^nilt 

aik    


Worsted    

WooUen  and  \ 
coiton    ....  J 


Bleaclung 


Xails. 
Locks 


ing....-^ 


Cluunft   

Hone  shoeing 
Ingineeiing  ... 


Quarry  , 
Masons  . 


Printing    ....  i 


^pbuilders ... 

Painters     

Tobacco 

Coal  mining  .... 


Name  of  Society. 


Derwent  (Shotley 
Bridge) 

Easingwold  

Great  Grimsby    , 

Halifax 

Hull  Anti-mill 

„     United 

„    Subscription   

Midland  Federal 

Northallerton  

Oldham  Star    

Rochdale  

Sowerby  Bridge 

North  Seaton   

Rochdale  Manufacturing 

Hebden  Bridge    

Leicester  First 

Arnold  (Notts.)    

Hawick     

Dunfermline 

Eccles    

Newton  Heath 

Leek 

Airedale    

Paisley  


Strathayen   Bleaching. 
J,            Manufac- 
turing     

Orrell  (Wigan)    

WoWerhampton  

Walsall 

Cradley  Heath 

Metropolitan    

Sheffield    

Huddersfield    

Howley 

Keighley  

Co-operative      (Man 
Chester) 

Hanley 

Blyth 

Birmingham 

Alpha  (Bethnal  Green) 

United  (Manchester)  ... 


;} 


Total 


Date 
K»tiib- 
lislied. 


1872 

'55 
72 
'47 
1795 
1866 
'01 
'75 
'57 
'68 
'50 
'54 
'72 
'54 
'70 
'72 
'68 
'73 
'72 
'61 
'73 
'74 
'71 

'62 


'76 

'68 
'64 
'74 
'71 
'64 
'73 
'74 
'72 
'68 

'69 

'71 
'69 
'75 
'71 
'73 


NiimWr 

ijf  Mem- 

bcrs. 


74 

2,416 

4*746 

lOI 

2,010 

17 

900 

237 

688 

3.975 
117 

1,152 
366 

115 
66 

'5»3 
160 

155 
56 
^5 

137 

251 
40 

30 

21 

73 
i3 

235 
34 
13 
88 

179 
22 

363 

76 

'9 

66 

8 

134 


19,701 


Shnres 


£ 
4,500 

1,711 

75  572 

6,932 

500 

3.675 

2,248 

1,834 

28,423 

73,179 

94,894 

153 

66,430 

11,938 

812 

249 

2,185 

629 

4,080 

219 

495 

964 

2,868 

460 

78 

100 

2,336 

828 

522 

750 

767 

1,314 

4,892 

96 

10,704 

901 

2,070 

107 

176 

12,134 


Loans. 


£ 

5»8h 

4»950 

2,335 
4,238 

26,288 
4,100 

87 

54,193 

5,000 

491 

7 

1,099 

3H 

2»233 

102 

350 
-83 

4,107 


288 

109 

1,073 

974 

33 

1,150 

335 

24*391 

.   365 

1,335 

189 

470 

8,696 


420,725  [155,540 


Stock. 


£ 
3,937 

1,636 

44,122 

1,317 

437 

510 

871 

18,812 

41,642 

48,294 

85 

34,149 

3,831 

1,450 

896 

819 

2,414 

299 

620 

1.767 

4,050 

460 

73 

81 

2,838 

754 

294 

328 

1,403 

289 

256 

1,109 

9,755 


120 
620 


229,905 


Sales. 


£ 

52»i39 
17,405 

207,648 

59.111 

5,559 

8,960 

13,490 
191,278 
176,671 
406,017 

551 

173,163 

19,500 

3,595 

405 

1,709 

7,127 
642 

i»537 
6,277 

7,042 


119 

260 

11,900 

3,412 

110 

2,855 
1,228 

1,775 
7,543 
3,723 

24,272 

2,004 

483 
4,120 
15,726 


1,439,356 


Note. — Number  of  societies  making  returns,  forty-one. 
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Discussion  an  Mb.  Benjamin  Jones's  Papeb. 

Mr.  E.  Vansittabt  Neale  said  lie  had  very  little  to  add  to  what 
had  been  said  in  the  very  fall,  complete,  and  excellent  paper.  One 
omission  however  he  would  notice,  namely,  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  present  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act 
passed  in  1876  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  these 
societies,  which  gave  them  all  the  advantages  for  carrying  on 
their  business  enjoyed  by  the  more  wealthy  associations  formed 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  including  the  power  of 
holding  land  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Naturally  the  success  of 
co-operative  enterprise  must  depend  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  was  conducted ;  he  would  add  also  upon  the  heartiness  with 
which  their  promoters  entered  into  those  higher  objects  and  aims 
that  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  originally  set  before  themselves,  and 
from  which  he  was  afraid  co-operators  had  to  a  certain  extent 
backslidden.  These  societies  were  mainly  formed  of  consumers, 
and  consumers  had  a  perfectly  insatiable  appetite  for  eating  up 
everything,  including  the  benefit  which  ought  to  go  to  the  workers. 
The  purchasers  were  legitimately  entitled  to  the  large  benefits 
which  they  might  secure  from  the  retailers'  profits  as  to  produc- 
tion; but  then  the  manufacturers'  profits  should,  as  he  held,  be 
employed  for  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  mass  of  those  who 
did  the  work.  In  respect  to  the  amount  of  co-operative  trade, 
Mr.  Jones  had  suggested  that  the  productive  sales  required  to  be 
added  to  the  amount  given  in  the  registrar's  returns.  But  this 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mistake.  The  societies  returned  the  total 
amount  of  goods  sold,  whether  the  goods  had  been  bought  or  made 
by  themselves.  There  was  no  need  therefore  of  this  addition.  lu 
another  respect  there  was  danger  of  an  error  which  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid,  namely,  the  danger  of  counting  sales  of  goods  once 
or  twice  as  sold  by  the  wholesales  to  the  retail  societies,  and  again 
as  sold  by  the  retail  societies  to  their  members.  No  doubt  the 
wholesale  sales  expressed  an  additional  amount  of  business  done, 
but  not  an  increased  quantity  of  goods  sold.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  danger  it  was  the  practice  in  the  analysis  of  the  registrar's 
returns  published  every  year  in  the  reports  of  the  co-operative  con- 
gpresses,  to  distinguish  the  retail  sales  from  the  wholesale,  stating 
each  separately,  so  that  no  one  might  imagine  the  co-operative 
trade  to  be  9  or  10  millions  more  than  it  really  was.  The  paper 
had  indeed  distinguished  these  amounts,  but  with  some  tendency 
to  run  them  together  in  its  totals.  He  wished  therefore  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  official  co-operative  statistics 
annually  published  the  returns  were  carefully  distinguished  so  as 
to  get  the  actual  amount  of  goods  sold  without  any  sort  of 
exaggeration.  But  after  every  allowance  of  this  sort  had  been 
made,  the  figures  before  them  were  an  evidence  that  the  working 
population  had  in  their  co-operative  trade  really  tapped  a  very 
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considerable  sonrce  of  wealth.  This  was  a  fact  of  no  small  iropor- 
tance.  Nothing  in  his  opinion  was  better  calculated  to  con^ct  the 
wild  and  extravagant  ideas  afloat  at  the  present  day  than  this  fact, 
that  the  steady,  indastrions,  and  thoDghtful  portion  of  the  working 
population  were  now  able  to  raise  themselves  np  not  by  palling 
others  down,  but  by  associating  themselves  together  for  co-opera- 
tive ends. 

Mr.  G.  J.  HoLTOAEE  said  the  author  had  given  an  exhaustive 
and  complete  account  of  the  commercial  organisation  and  progress 
of  co-operation;  and  no  doubt  if  he  could  have  taken  more  time 
he  would  have  described  other  aims  than  those  already  mentioned, 
aims  of  which  Mr.  Neale  and  himself  thought  more  than  of  the 
material  progress  that  liad  yet  been  made.  In  co-operation  there 
were  strata  of  opinion  as  there  were  in  the  geological  world.  He 
belonged  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  He  was  with 
co-operation  when  it  began,  and  observed  the  process  of  its  evolu- 
tion from  Owenite  societies.  Mr.  Jones  had  cited  one  famous 
clause  from  the  rules  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  which  contained 
the  aspiration  which  the  old  Pioneers  had.  He  (Mr.  Holyoake) 
said  the  words  written  which  declared  that  their  objects  were  to 
"  arrange  education,  production,  and  government."  They  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  limited  education  that  then  existed.  They 
wanted  also  to  found  stores  upon  lines  which  should  secure  to 
the  workman  equal  advantages  with  the  purchaser.  Those  lines 
were  laid  down  by  one  Charles  Howard,  of  the  Rochdale  Society. 
The  Hull  Com  Mill,  the  Govan,  and  Sheemess  Societies  were 
not  co-operative  in  any  modem  sense;  they  were  merely  small 
joint  stock  associations  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  shareholders. 
Mr.  Howard  proposed  that  the  shareholders  should  have  simply 
5  per  cent,  interest  upon  their  capital,  and  that  all  other  profits 
Hhould  be  given  to  the  purchasers.  That  seemed  then  a  foolish 
thing  to  propose,  seeing  that  few  societies  made  any  profit.  Yet 
that  was  the  principle  which  made  co-operation,  for  as  soon  as  the 
pnrchasers  had  a  tangible  interest  in  the  results,  the  sales  increased 
and  profits  and  members  accumulated.  It  was  how  those  large 
sums  of  money  came  to  appear  in  the  tables  given  by  the  author  of 
the  paper  read.  These  early  co-operators  intended  that  the  profit 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  purchasers.  They  intended  to  and 
did  establish  co-operative  mills  in  which  the  profits  were  divided 
according  to  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  as  in  the  stores  they  were 
divided  according  to  the  purchases.  The  shopkeepers  took  shares 
in  the  Rochdale  Cotton  Mill.  The  shopkeepers  did  not  take  shares 
in  the  stores  because  they  were  shop  owners,  but  they  were  not 
mill  owners,  and  therefore  they  took  shares  in  the  mill.  As  soon 
as  they  became  the  majority  they  stopped  all  profit  to  the  workmen, 
and  in  Rochdale  to  this  day  the  profits  of  the  workshop  (speaking 
in  a  co-operative  sense)  have  been  looted  by  the  shareholders.  He 
hoped  to  see  the  principle  of  co-operation  grow  so  that  what  was 
now  done  in  the  store  should  also  be  done  in  the  workshop.  He 
cared  much  for  the  progress  they  had  made,  which  however  was 
small  compared  with  that  which  they  would  have  made  if  they 
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had  been  as  faithful  to  the  workshop  as  they  had  been  to  the 
store.  He  honoured  very  much  the  men  concerned  in  their  great 
wholesale  co-operative  organisation  for  the  wisdom  and  patience 
with  which  they  had  built  up  that  great  commercial  enterprise; 
but  when  they  began  to  establish  workshops  they  gave  the  profit 
to  the  stores,  who,  like  the  capitalist,  appropriated  the  earnings  of 
labour.  That  was  not  co-operation  as  the  pioneers  conceived  it. 
One  of  their  higher  aims  therefore  was  to  diffuse  such  knowledge 
as  should  concede  to  the  workman  an  equitable  share  of  the  profits 
that  he  created.  Another  of  their  aims  was  to  induce  purchasers 
to  give  an  adequate  price  for  that  which  they  bought,  and  to 
inquire,  so  far  as  they  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  whether  the 
workpeople  who  produced  the  article  bought  so  cheaply  had  any 
profit  from  its  production;  To  buy  without  trying  to  know 
whether  the  producers  of  the  article  lived  by  their  work  and  had 
some  prospect  of  competence  by  labour,  was  in  his  opinion  an 
immorality.  It  was  heartlessness  to  prefer  cheapness  to  human 
welfare.  It  was  now  the  acknowledged  duty  of  society  not 
merely  to  punish  crime  or  to  cure  disease,  but  to  prevent  it.  The 
causes  of  poverty  were  as  well  known  as  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
might  be  as  certainly  prevented.  If  only  half  of  the  millions  of 
profits  produced  in  workshops  were  divided  among  the  workmen 
who  produced  it,  pauperism  would  be  no  more  known  in  our  land. 
These  were  some  of  the  higher  aims  of  oo-operation.  If  in  years 
to  come  they  would  be  told  that  it  had  succeeded  in  the  workshops 
as  it  had  already  succeeded  in  the  stores,  the  statistics  of  its 

S regress  would  be  far  more  eloquent  and  interesting  than  those 
[r.  Jones  had  placed  before  this  Society. 

Rev.  Isaac  Doxset  said  one  result  of  that  discussion  could  not 
fail  to  be  the  uplifting,  in  the  estimation  of  the  many,  of  their 
working  men.  When  they  learnt  that  a  million  of  working  men 
were  affected  by  this  co-operative  movement,  and  had  been  develop- 
ing an  amount  of  tact  and  prudence,  and  patience,  and  perseverance, 
which  were  among  the  noblest  elements  of  British  character,  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  have  a  higher  esteem  for  working  men 
than  had  yet  been  given  to  them.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Holyoake  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  the 
workshops,  and  hoped  that  in  process  of  time  something  more 
would  be  heard  on  that  question.  The  co-operative  movement 
had,  in  the  main,  grown  up  within  the  history  of  this  Society's 
existence,  and  it  was  a  grand  thing  to  see  the  progress  that  had 
been  made.  In  1862  the  sales  from  co-operative  stores  were 
2,333,000/.,  while  in  I88I,  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  annual 
sales  reached  20,901,000.  During  those  twenty  years  these  stores 
had  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  223  millions,  and  had  made  a 
profit  of  17,450,000/.  Although  Mr.  Holyoake  might  naturally 
object  in  some  respects  to  the  way  in  which  the  profits  were  divided, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  profits  were  divided  for  the  most 
part  among  the  working  classes,  and  1 7  millions  of  money  to  be 
divided  among  a  million  of  working  men  in  that  time  was  no 
mean  consideration.     The  sales  had  increased  in  that  time  from  4, 
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to  39  millions,  thongli  possibly  a  little  mistake  had  been  made  in 
not  acconnting  for  the  goods  that  came  throngh  one  society  to 
another.  It  was  rather  enrions  that  the  London  '^  Wholesale,"  with 
a  retnm  of  5I:  millions,  had  only  made  a  profit  of  83,cxx>/.,  or 
i*$95  per  cent.,  while  the  Scottish  '*  Wholesale  "on  a  retnm  of 
1,857,000/.,  made  50,000/.,  or  3*7  per  cent.  It  might  be  that  the 
Scotchmen  understood  the  management  of  these  things  better  than 
the  Bonthemers ;  bat  he  referred  to  this  not  merely  for  the  pnrpose 
of  contrasting  the  profits  made,  but  to  show  at  how  small  a  ratio 
of  profit  the  whole  of  this  vast  business  had  been  transacted.  Of 
course  there  were  objections  to  be  raised  by  wholesale  and  retail 
traders  that  some  men  were  displaced  by  the  operation  of  the 
co-operatiye  societies,  but  while  some  were  displaced  others  were 
provided  for  who  were  not  before,  and  the  ultimate  outcome  would 
undoabtedly  be  that  everyone  would  get  more  fairly  paid  for  what 
he  did  for  the  service  of  his  fellows. 

Mr.  E.  Y.  Nbali  explained  that  the  larger  ratio  of  profit  made 
by  the  Scottish  "  Wholesale,"  was,  as  he  was  informed,  mainly 
owing  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in  Scotland  habitually  carrying  on 
to  some  extent  what  would  be  regarded  in  England  as  retail 
business. 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwkll  said  it  was  clear  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  co-operation  was  partnership  and  common  interest, 
and  that  as  the  movement  developed,  this  partnership  must  be 
extended  until  it  embraced  the  workshop  as  well  as  the  store.  The 
marvellous  success  of  distributive  co-operation  was  due  to  giving 
the  purchaser  an  interest  in  the  business  done  by  the  store.  The 
idea  of  taking  the  consumer  into  direct  partnership  was  the 
brilliant  invention  of  the  Rochdale  pioneers.  It  found  the  co- 
operative movement  almost  extinct ;  it  made  it  what  we  know  it  to 
be  to-day.  Why  should  not  the  producer  be  taken  into  partnership 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  results  P  It  seemed  to  him  that 
partnership  was  even  moi*e  essential  in  the  case  of  the  producer 
than  of  the  consumer.  Production  was  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  distribution.  No  precaution  should  be  neglected  which 
would  diminish  the  difficnlties  of  management ;  nothing  was  so 
calculated  to  do  this  as  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  profit- 
sharing.  At  the  same  time  they  shoald  not  too  hastily  condemn 
co-operators  for  hesitating  at  once  to  introduce  it ;  because  private 
employers,  to  whose  experience  they  might  naturally  look  for  an 
example,  had  in  this  country  very  generally  held  aloof  from  it. 
Why  this  should  be  so  in  England,  when  profit-sharing  had 
obtained  so  remarkable  a  success  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
it  was  not  easy  to  say.  It  was  very  much  to  be  desired  that  any 
objections  which  were  felt  to  profit-sharing  should  be  distinctly 
formulated.  He  had  not  heard  of  any  difficulties  which  could  not 
be  overcome  by  a  little  perseverance,  management,  and  tact.  The 
presumption  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  principle.  Its  adoption 
would  arouse  so  much  interest  and  enthusiasm,  that  there  would 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  production  without  any  increase, 
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possibly  with  even  a  diminution  of  toil.  This  was  a  point  he  was 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  insisting  upon.  Profit-sharing  was 
distrusted  both  by  employer  and  employed.  The  employer  thought 
any  profits  given  to  the  workman  must  be  lost  by  himself.  The 
workman  thought  that  any  profits  he  would  obtain  must  be  due 
to  increased  labour  on  his  part.  The  fact  was  that  there  might  be 
a  large  creation  of  profit  in  most  concerns  without  any  additional 
labour  on  the  part  of  any  concerned.  If  the  worker  were  directly 
interested  in  profits,  much  waste  and  costly  supervision  might  be 
saved.  Work  would  become  more  careful  and  more  intelligent 
without  being  more  laborious.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  interest 
imparted  to  the  work  would  make  it  distinctly  lighter  and  more 
pleasurable.  Thus  the  output  and  net  profits  might  be  largely 
increased  without  adding  to  the  labour.  The  really  painful 
element  in  work,  its  toilsomeness,  might  be  substantially  reduced. 
It  was  chiefiy  to  an  increase  of  production,  obtained  in  this  and 
similar  ways,  that  they  must  look  for  any  considerable  and  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  position  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  they  were  indebted  to  the  author  for 
a  further  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  co-operation,  as  to 
which  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  misconception.  The  supply 
associations  which  were  the  rage  in  these  days  had  done  a  very 
good  and  important  work  in  one  direction,  but  they  must  be 
dissociated  altogether  from  the  true  principles  of  co-operation, 
which  were  that  the  articles  distributed  amongst  the  purchasers 
should  be  so  distributed  at  the  ordinary  prices,  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers should  accumulate  the  profits  and  thus  encourage  thrift. 
A  wide  distinction  must  in  his  opinion  be  drawn  between  the 
application  of  co-operation  to  production  and  distribution.  The 
task  of  distribution  was  comparatively  easy ;  it  was  a  transaction 
begun  and  completed  at  the  moment ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
question  of  production,  there  was  a  long  coarse  of  preparation 
needed;  capital  must  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  plant  and 
materials,  and  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  the  same  way  as  the  distnbutive  process.  They  must 
look  forward  to  co-operation,  however,  as  the  right  and  proper 
principle,  because  the  workman  ought  to  have  the  largest  share  in 
the  profits  accruing  from  his  labour  instead  of  the  capitalist ;  and 
one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  this  country  groaned  was  the 
large  accumulations  of  capitalists  and  the  power  which  they  had 
to  compel  consumers  of  articles  at  times  to  pay  what  they  chose  to 
exact.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Holyoake  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  purchaser  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  workman  had  had  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  goods  which  he  had  produced,  because 
that  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

Mr.  HoLTOAKE  said  he  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  under 
present  conditions,  but  if  they  had  co-operative  workshops  it  could 
be  easily  ascertained. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  the  assumption  often  made  in  these 
days  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  workman  waa  the 
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only  honest  person  in  the  transaction,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
content  to  receive  a  fair  sum  for  his  laboar.  Workmen  were  very 
often  exacting  in  their  demands,  and  the  price  of  many  articles  of 
ordinary  consumption  was  enhanced  hecanse  the  workmen  chose  to 
demand  too  much  or  to  misappropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
sumers* money.  Before  therefore  they  conld  have  productive 
co-operation  carried  out  to  anything  like  a  proper  extent  so  as  to 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  workmen  must  rise  to 
a  better  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  they  were  under  as 
members  of  society  to  make  a  right  use  of  the  means  they  had . 
The  real  drawback  to  the  working  men  of  the  country  was  not  so 
much  the  grinding  power  of  the  capitalist  or  the  greed  of  the 
consumer,  as  his  own  improvidence  of  time^  labour,  and  money. 

Mr.  Geobge  Seton  wished  to  know  to  what  extent  this  co-opera- 
tive movement  had  reached  down  to  the  lowest  class,  whether  it 
embraced  the  labouring  class,  the  class  distinctly  below  the  skilled 
workman.  It  had  been  said  by  some  economist  that  the  '.'curse 
of  the  poor  was  their  poverty."  It  was  those  who  were  thus  most 
cursed  whom  they  could  wish  to  be  most  henefited  by  this  co-opera- 
tive movement.  He  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  they  who 
benefited  by  it  the  most,  but  rather  the  higher  class  of  workman,  to 
whom  perhaps  it  was  less  necessary  that  this  benefit  should  go. 
With  regard  to  the  economic  question,  the  author  had  indicated 
that  the  general  line  of  the  distribution  of  profit  under  this 
co-operative  system  was  that  the  full  dealers'  price  was  charged 
and  the  profit  credited  to  the  consamer.  He  asked  whether  this 
might  not  have  in  many  respects  an  injurious  efiect  on  the 
consumer.  A  very  vicious  system  had  been  introduced  amongst 
traders,  called  the  bonus  system,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
had  not  been  more  or  less  stimulated  by  the  system  which  had 
been  followed  by  co-operators,  of  instead  of  reducing  the  price, 
returning  so  much  to  the  consumer. 

Major  Craioie  said  he  had  given  some  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  application  of  the  co-operative  principle  to  forming.  He 
would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Jones  could  have  supplied  more 
information  on  this  head.  Certainly  the  balance  sheets  that  had 
been  shown  him  of  late  had  been  extremely  discouraging,  and  did 
not  indicate  any  greater  degree  of  success  than  in  the  ordinary 
system  of  individual  farming.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  case  made 
public  gave  the  figures  of  the  co-operative  experiment  promoted 
by  Earl  Spencer  at  Harlesden  in  Northamptonshire.  Lord  Spencer 
himself  found  all  the  capital ;  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
in  April,  1887,  was  a  loss  of  zojL  on  a  nominal  capital  of  ^^oooL 
The  co-operative  experiments  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  had  for  the  last 
year  or  two  distinctly  shown  a  loss.  In  1885  the  loss  on  the  best 
known  farms  at  Bedboume  was  613/.,  and  in  the  following  year  it 
was  nearly  400/.  How  then  were  they  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  co-operative  enterprise  continuing  with  losses  such  as  had  been 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  adapt  this  principle 
to  agriculture  P  The  late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
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Hampden,  it  would  be  remembered,  employed  labonrera  who  were 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  his  farm  at  Qlynde,  but  he  believed  it  had 
been  discovered  that  labourers  would  be  extremely  reluctant  if  not 
quite  unable  to  share  the  losses  when  the  balance  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account.  He  asked  the  author  whether  he  had  not  in 
the  recorded  experiences  of  these  attempts  had  reason  to  doubt  the 
adaptability  of  the  co-operative  system  to  farming  P 

Mr.  H.  G.  Eawson  said  that  strictly  speaking  five  at  least  of 
the  seven  instances  of  co-operative  farming  mentioned  by  the 
author  were  not  co-operative:  they  were  rather  cases  of  indus- 
trial partnership  or  profit-sharing,  the  capital  not  being  found  by 
the  co-operatives  themselves.  It  was  a  question  worthy  of  disc  a  s- 
sion  how  far  any  producHve  society  had  been  successful  when 
nuconnected  with  some  distributive  society  pledged  to  support  it ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  great  addition  to  the  interest  of  the 
paper  if  some  expression  of  opinion  had  been  given  on  that  point. 
For  himself  he  felt  some  doubt  whether  even  co-operation  or  profit- 
sharing  coald  make  farming  pay  at  the  present  day.  As  a  rule 
their  introduction  into  agricultural  enterprises  had  not  been 
attended  with  very  satisfactory  results  financially  speaking.  Some, 
e.g.,  Mr.  William  Lawson  of  Blennerhasset  in  Cumberland,  had 
attributed  this  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  intelligent  co-operators 
among  agricultural  labourers ;  but  this  could  sctu*cely  be  the  true 
reason.  Still  it  was  remarkable  that  on  the  continent  the  principle 
of  profit-sharing  had  been  applied  to  farming  for  years  past  with 
great  success.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  of 
the  societies  mentioned  in  Table  III  of  the  Appendix  which 
now  showed  a  profit  on  their  farming  operations  had  been  long 
established,  and  were  independent  of  any  affiliated  distributive 
societies. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks)  said  the  author  of  the 
paper  enumerated  the  number  of  members  of  the  retail  co-operative 
societies  in  1886  at  something  over  809,000.  This  however  ought 
not  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  full  number  or  proportion  of 
the  population  interested  in  such  societies.  The  great  majority  of 
their  numbers  must  be  married  persons,  as  sin&rle  working  class 
men  or  women  would  scarcely  become  shareholders  to  any  great 
extent.  We  should  not  be  vety  wide  of  the  mark  if,  after  due 
allowance  for  some  unmarried  members,  we  put  the  average  number 
in  each  member's  family  at  4*25  persons.  This  would  make  the 
number  of  persons,  for  whose  benefit  and  cheap  consumption  of 
commodities  these  societies  were  formed,  amount  to  upwards  of 
3^  millions,  so  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain  was  thus  brought  within  their  influence.  The  share 
capital  of  8,049,654/.  was  distributed  amongst  809,417  members, 
say  9/.  igs.y  or  nearly  10/.  per  member.  Out  of  each  10/.  of  capital, 
no  less  wan  4/.  13s.  Sd.  remained  invested  in  land,  buildings,  and 
fixtures.  This  to  some  extent  was  in  itself  an  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  that  evening  by  a  preceding  speaker 
(Mr.  Yanaittart  Neale)  to  the  effect  that  these  00-operative  societies 
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bad  not  devoted  enongb  of  their  means  to  property  in  land.  The 
total  yalne  of  their  holdings  in  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  39791,345/.  Their  next  largest 
investment  was  the  value  of  their  stock  in  trade.  This  was  put  at 
^9520,132/.,  or  say  3/.  28.  3d.  out  of  each  10/.  of  capital.  Then 
came  investments  in  other  societies,  valued  at  2,152,987/.,  or  about 
2L  138.  td.  out  of  each  10/.  of  capital.  They  possessed  reserve 
funds  of  337,546/.,  or  8^.  3d.  to  each  10/.  of  capital.  These  items 
together  would  show  a  total  of  10/.  179.  ^d.  per  10/.  of  original 
share  capital.  But  from  it  there  fell  to  be  deducted  i/.  is,  4^.  per 
10/.  for  indebtedness  under  loan  capital,  so  that  the  net  sum  remain- 
ing was  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  original  capital,  part  of  the  2  per 
cent,  loss  having  arisen  doubtless  from  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
land.  If  the  goods  sold  in  the  year  were  reduced  to  an  average, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  purchases  of  each 
of  the  809,417  members  amounted  to  25/.  18s.  6d.  Then  came  the 
very  interesting  question,  how  much  of  the  25/.  iSs.  6d.  came  back 
to  each  member  out  of  profits?  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  the  net 
profits  of  the  retail  distributive  societies,  after  paying  interest  on 
shares,  were  2,819,081/.  out  of  20,975,374/.  of  goods  sold  in  1886. 
Now  as  the  pro  raid  distribution  to  customers,  in  this  case  all 
shareholders,  was  regulated  by  the  total  of  their  purchases,  it 
follows  that  each  must  have  had  returned  to  him  about  13*44,  or 
close  upon  13I  per  cent,  of  what  he  had  paid  for  goods,  say 
3/.  9^.  8d.  out  of  an  average  outlay  of  25/.  i8«.  6d.  But  this  is 
only  one  way  of  putting  the  case.  The  results  may  be  given  in 
another  form  with  equal  correctness.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
wHole  results  arise  from  the  association  of  small  capitals.  Here 
we  have  8,049,654/.  of  original  shaire  capital  paid  up ;  the  depre- 
dation of  2  per  cent,  before  alluded  to  may  here  be  disregarded. 
What  did  that  amount  of  capital  yield  to  the  shareholders  in  1886  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  yielded  (1)  interest  at  (as  he  understood 
Mr.  Jones  to  explain  in  answer  to  his  question)  an  average  of  4  per 
cent.  This  then  must  have  amounted  to  about  32 1,986/.  in  addition 
(2)  to  the  2,819,081/.  year's  net  profits  from  goods  sold.  We  have 
then  a  total  year's  return  of  3,141,067/.  arising  out  of  a  capital  of- 
8^49,654/.,  or  over  39  per  cent,  per  annum  on  capital,  or  say  35  per 
cent,  beyond  what  some  would  consider  its  normal  recompense  at 
4  per  cent.  It  was  rather  a  surprising  result  to  find  that  retail 
trade,  conducted  by  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes  themselves,  could  produce  so  large  a  rate  of  profit  out  of 
retail  business.  A  speaker  that  evening  (Mr.  Holyoake)  spoke 
with  some  complaint  of  the  producer  not  being  able  to  get  an 
equally  fair  share  of  profits  with  the  consumer.  But  surely 
amongst  the  large  number  of  working  men  and  their  families, 
eome  3^  million  souls,  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain,  there  must  be  almost  as  many  producers  as  con- 
snmera  of  commodities  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  these  working 
class  oo-operativA  societies.  Then,  again,  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  must 
observe  that  much  as  he  admired  the  sound  sense  which  pervaded 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  disagreed  with  him  in  that  passage  of 
it  wnere  it  was  stated  without  sign  of  dissent  that  co-operators  in 
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these  working  class  societies  "  believe  that  by  becoming  possessors 
of  capital  and  combining  together  in  using  it,  they  can  reduce  the 
interest  or  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  capitalists  to  a  very  small 
figure,  much  below  what  they  have  hitherto  received."  Surely  if 
this  had  been  the  real  view  of  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes  who  had  put  capital  into  these  societies,  they  would  rather 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  modest  4  per  cent,  upon  their 
8  millions  of  capital,  and  have  applied  the  remaining  surpluSj 
35  per  cent.,  to  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  not  to  themselves 
alone  as  shareholders,  but  to  the  working  classes  generally,  whether 

5 reducers  or  consumers  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  distinguish. 
[r.  Jones's  paper  included  some  statistics  on  what  had  been 
contributed  by  these  co-operative  societies  to  the  promotion  of 
education  and  charity  in  the  shape  of  money  grants,  but  the 
amounts  were  not  important,  not  being  more  than  6d,  per  member 
for  educational  and  2d.  per  member  for  charitable  purposes.  In 
conclusion  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  results  of  the  working 
class  co-operative  movement  had  so  far  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful, that  they  showed  remarkable  administrative  power,  and  were 
destined  as  time  went  on  to  attain  a  far  greater  development  than 
was  indicated  by  their  present  position.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones 
for  his  admirable  paper  and  well  arranged  statistics. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  in  reply  said  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  profits  went  to  the  consumer  and  not  to  the  capitalist,  and  that 
when  they  divided  the  profits  into  the  capital  and  said  that  that 
made  35  per  cent.,  he  might  even  go  further  and  say  that  before 
they  got  to  the  35  per  cent,  the  capitalists  had  had  4  or  5  per  cent, 
already.  The  proGt  was  divided  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
trade  and  not  to  the  amount  of  capital.  Dividing  all  the  profits 
among  the  capitalists  was  the  objection  that  Mr.  Holyoake  took  to 
the  older  form  of  co-operative  societies ;  but  the  theory  of  a  number 
of  these  older  societies  was  that  each  member  should  have  an  eqnal 
amount  of  capital.  In  the  existing  co-operative  societies  fadlities 
were  given  to  the  very  poorest  to  join  if  they  only  oared  about 
doing  so.  He  had  no  information  beyond  that  contained  in 
Table  III  with  regard  to  the  forming.  Four  societies  were  marked 
as  having  made  a  profit,  and  two  made  a  loss ;  one  was  a  small  loss 
of  9/.,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  was  really  a  caso 
of  making  profit,  as  they  would  charge  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
capital  in  their  expenses.  Most  of  these  farms  had  been  taken 
within  the  last  twto  years,  and  as  they  knew  farming  must  not  be 
reckoned  simply  by  the  result  of  one  or  two  years'  working.  They 
must  give  it  a  fair  chance  in  what  might  be  called  a  succession  of 
seasons,  and  when  that  was  done  co-operators  believed  that  they 
would  have  a  fair  profit  left  upon  the  average.  If  they  found  it 
was  not  so,  they  might  rest  assured  that  the  thing  would  be  given 
up  as  a  bad  job.  He  did  not  think  the  bonus  system  cf  co-opera- 
tion had  done  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  the  result  had  been  to 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  theory  had  been  that 
if  co-operators  got  their  benefits  in  farthings  and  halfpence  they 
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would  not  appreciate  them,  bat  when  thej  got  them  in  a  lump 
Bum  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  thej  felt  the  benefit.  Practically 
they  found  the  bonus  theory  was  the  best  to  work  upon,  and  it  was 
likely  to  continue  a  good  while  longer.  He  was  convinced  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  both  of  the  two  'schools  into 
which  co-opei-ators  are  divided.  We  ought  each  to  try  to  work 
out  that  plan  that  we  think  best.  The  individual  productive  or 
autonomist  school  has  suffered  from  foilures  far  more  severely 
than  the  federalists,  who  indeed  have  suffered  scarcely  anything. 
What  I  say  to  the  autonomists  is  this  that  they  ought  to  set  to 
work  vigorously  to  practically  carry  out  their  views,  and  not  rest 
content  with  asserting  their  superiority.  He  had  not  referred  to  the 
law  as  affecting  these  societies,  because  Mr.  Brabrook  had  already 
read  two  papers  on  that  subject. 
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Soms  Canadiak  Railway  and  Commercial  Statistics. 
By  Joseph  G.  Colmeb,  Esq. 

[RMd  before  the  Bojal  Stxitietical  SoeiMy,  21et  Febnmry,  1888. 
FrbderICK  Hxrdbixs,  Esq.,  F.I.A.,  a  Vioe-Praiident^  in  the  Chair.] 

So  many  papers  have  been  read  during  the  past  few  years 
with  reference  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  so  little  ground 
has  been  left  uncovered,  that  I  must  own  to  feeling  some  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  a  subject,  when  honoured  with  an  invitation  to 
read  a  paper  before  this  Society.  However,  after  consideration,  I 
have  decided  to  place  before  you  some  observations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  railways  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Canada 
since  the  Confederation  of  the  various  provinces,  and  on  some  of 
the  results  expected  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  a  work  which  has  justly  attracted  attention  in 
most  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rapid 
extension  of  railways  in  Canada  (see  Appendix  A)  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  such  enterprises  have  been 
assisted  by  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  and  by 
municipalities.  This  encouragement  has  assumed  a  much  more 
tangible  form  than  mere  benevolent  approval,  for  it  has  taken  the 
shape  of  large  subsidies  of  money,  and  in  many  cases,  in  recent 
years,  of  extensive  grants  of  fertile  land.  There  is  a  special 
department  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  deal  with  matters 
relating  to  the  railways  and  canals  of  the  country,  with  a  cabinet 
minister  at  its  head ;  and  it  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  out  of 
an  amount  of  about  135  million  £  sterling  expended  on  railways, 
the  Canadian  people  have  in  one  way  and  another  contributed 
52  million  £.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  new  districts  have 
been  opened  up,  and  older  settlements  developed,  with  a  rapidity 
which  would  probably  have  been  impossible  in  any  other  circum- 
stances. In  most  of  the  colonies  the  railways  belong  to  and  are 
worked  by  the  Governments,  but  this  principle  does  not  obtain  in 
Canada,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  the  Intercolonial  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railways,  which  were  entirely  constructed  with 
public  money.  The  other  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  companies, 
which  have  raised  and  spent  the  money  required  for  construction 
and  other  purposes,  and  any  subsidies  of  money  or  of  land  given 
by  Governments  or  municipalities  have  as  a  rule  been  handed  over 
absolutely,  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  land,  forms  an  annual  • 
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charge  upon  the  people.  The  land  soon  becomes  of  considerable 
value  to  the  railway  companies,  as  its  price  is  naturally  largely 
increased  by  the  opening  op  of  means  of  communication,  and 
immediately  represents  a  valaable  asset.  In  addition,  its  settle- 
ment causes  money  to  flow  into  the  railway  exchequer  in  the 
shape  of  earnings  for  the  carriage  of  increased  traffic.  The 
policy  which  has  goyemed  railv^ay  construction  in  Canada  is  very 
different  to  that  prevailing  in  England.  In  the  former,  lines  have 
frequently  been  made  into  the  wilderness,  as  the  advance  guards  of 
civilisation,  opening  up  fertile  lands  for  the  use  of  man  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  inaccessible.  They  have  not 
always  returned  dividends  immediately,  but  the  capital  has 
generally  been  issued  at  a  discount,  and  taken  up  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  in  the  hope  of  future  incre- 
ment in  value.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  limited  extent  of  country  and  a  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion— advantages  from  a  railway,  if  not  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  and  favourable  for  the  nusing  of  capital  without  the  aid  of 
the  State. 

Railway  construction  in  Canada  did  not  proceed  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  prior  to  1867.  The  first  railway  opened  was  in  1837, 
and  to  the  province  of  Quebec  belongs  this  honour.  It  ran  from 
La  Prairie — a  small  town*  7  miles  from  Montreal — ^to  St.  Johns, 
a  distance  of  16  miles.  The  line  was  first  worked  by  horses,  and 
then  by  steam,  but  its  use  was  discontinued  some  years  after,  and 
the  rails  removed  on  the  construction  of  the  Champlain  Railway, 
now  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system.  No  further  rail* 
ways  were  built  till  1845,  and  even  in  1850  only  71  miles  were 
in  operation.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  considerable  activity 
appears  to  have  been  awakened,  several  new  and  important 
undertakings  were  commenced,  notably  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great 
Western,  and  Northern  Railways,  and  in  1860  some  2,087  miles 
had  been  completed.  This  was  increased  to  2,580  in  1867,  and 
in  Appendix  B  will  be  found  a  statement  giving  the  names  of 
the  lines  then  in  operation,  and  the  cost  of  their  construction. 
Railway  statistics  for  that  period  are  not  easily  obtainable,  but  it 
18  interesting  to  know  that  in  1866  the  earnings  of  2,150  miles  of 
line  were  11^  million  of  dollars,  and  the  expenses  6^  millions, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  5  millions,  sufficient  to  pay  nearly  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  contributed  by  the  public.  About  this 
time  several  new  companies  were  incorporated,  and  the  mileage 
increased  gradually  until  in  1874  it  is  recorded  as  2,642. 
In  1875  it  had  advanced  to  4,826,  owing  to  the  completion 
of  works  in  progress  on  the  Great  Western,  Intercolonial, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  other  railways.      The  rapid  increase 
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continued,  nntil  in  1886  there  were  10,697  miles  in  operation,  while 
1 1,523  miles  were  actually  completed,  and  a  further  751  miles  under 
ooDstruction  (see  table  in  Appendix).  Of  this  mileage  the  Govem- 
meut  have  constructed  and  work  1,190  miles.  Included  in  the 
figures  are  of  course  the  4^319  miles  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  whose  line  from  ocean  to  ocean 
was  completed  in  1885.  To  summarise,  the  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  increased  from  2,258  in  1867  to  10,697  in  1886.  In  the 
same  period  the  population  advanced  from  3,400,000  to  nearly 
5,000,000,  the  annual  revenue  from  $13,687,928  to  933,177,040,  and 
the  annual  trade— not  including  the  inter-provincial  trade — from 
$131,027,532  to  9189,675,875.  This  forms  a  very  satisfactory  and 
striking  record  of  the  progress  made  in  recent  years,  and  consider- 
ing the  immense  area  of  country  still  to  be  opened  up  for 
settlement,  and  the  varied  nature  of  its  resources,  it  is  certain 
beyond  a  doubt  that  great  development  will  be  apparent  in  the 
future.  Canada  now  comes  after  Great  Britain  and  India  (even  if 
not  entitled  to  precede  India)  in  the  British  Empire  in  the  extent 
of  railways,  and  in  the  1885  returns  of  the  railways  of  the  world 
she  held  the  eighth  place  on  the  list,  a  position  most  creditable  to 
a  community  containing  but  5  millions  of  people.  As  the  result 
it  is  now  possible  to  travel  from  any  Canadian  Atlantic  port  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  entirely  through  British  territoiy,  and  there  are  no 
plapes  on  the  way  of  any  importance  which  do  not  possess  the 
advantages  of  railway  communication. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  persons  to  shrag  their  shoulders 
eloquently  when  mention  is  made  of  railways  in  Canada  as  an 
investment.  I  wish  to  claim  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  on 
this  matter,  as  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  I  will  take  as 
the  basis  of  my  remarks  the  list  of  railways,  in  whose  bonds 
and  stocks  transactions  take  place  in  London,  quoted  each  week  in 
the  ^  Canadian  Gazette."  The  nominal  capital  included  in  this 
statement  amounts  to  about  104  million  £  sterling.  An  analysis 
shows  that  34,481,908/.  of  this  (including  over  8  million  £  of 
Grand  Trunk  capital)  is  quoted  at  par  and  above,  and  regularly 
pays  dividends  varying  from  4  per  cent,  upwards.  Then  there  is 
58,017,461/.  quoted  under  par,  of  which  however  18,969,995/. 
(including  about  2  million  £  of  Grand  Trunk  capital)  regularly 
pays  dividends ;  of  the  balance  of  39,047,466/.,  38,091,466/.  repre- 
sents Grand  Trunk  Railway  capital,  17,933,791/*  of  which  has  paid 
dividends  frequently,  while  on  the  remainder,  that  is  the  ordinary 
stock,  no  dividends  have  ever  been  paid.  The  remaining  ii-^  mil- 
lions is  not  quoted  on  the  market,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
worthless.  Seven  and  a  half  millions  of  the  stock  is  not  known 
on  the  London  market,  is  held  by  contractors  or  other  companies, 
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or  at  any  rate  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  pnblic.  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  editor  of  the  **  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  "  fop 
this  statement.  Of  the  remaining  4  millions  more  than  3  millions 
is  dividend  paying,  and  is  not  qnoted  because  there  is  no  demand 
for  ic.  Deducting  the  Grand  Trunk  capital  not  earning  dividend 
in  1886,  and  the  stock  mentioned  as  not  known  here,  the  amount 
iovested  in  Canadian  railways  is  reduced  to  about  58^  million  £, 
over  56I  millions  of  which  is  dividend  earning,  and  cannot  be 
purchased  below  its  par  value  except  in  a  very  few  cases. 

It  is  right  I  should  explain  that  my  calculations  of  the  dividends 
earned  by  Canadian  railways  were  taken  from  financial  publications 
issued  early  in  1887,  which  of  course  dealt  with  the  first  half  of 
the  previous  year  only.  Since  however  my  paper  has  been  printed, 
the  1888  editions  of  the  works  referred  to  have  been  published,  and 
they  strengthen  my  case  considerably.  For  I  find  that  the  4  per 
cent,  guaranteed  stock  of  the  Ghrand  Trunk  Railway,  amoanting 
to  5,219,194/^  paid  dividends  in  May  and  October  last  year,  and 
also  the  arrears  of  the  first  six  months  of  1886.  In  addition,  the 
first  preference  stock,  5,218,149/.,  paid  2  per  cent,  in  October  last. 
Then  again  for  the  half  year  ended  31st  December  last,  dividends 
are  to  be  paid  on  the  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock  (5:.2 19,794/.). 
The  fall  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  is  also  to  be  paid  on  the  first 
preference  stock  (3,2 18,149/.)  for  the  whole  year,  and  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  13^.  4c/.  per  annum  on  the  second  preference  stock 
(2,327,795/.).  Therefore  this  leaves  about  7,168,055/.  of  Grand 
Trunk  third  preference  stock  (which  has  paid  dividends  in  the  last 
few  years,  though  not  recently),  and  the  ordinary  stock  as  not  at 
present  earning  any  dividend.  To  the  extent  by  which  the  amount 
of  Grand  Trunk  capital  not  earning  dividend  is  reduced,  so  is  the 
proportion  of  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  railways  which  is 
dividend-earning  increased,  and  by  so  much  is  my  contention 
strengthened,  that  the  general  unfavourable  reputation  which  has 
been  given  to  Canadian  railways  as  investments  is  not  deserved. 

As  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  an 
immense  boon  to  the  country,  and  au  important  factor  in  its 
development.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  not  only  to  the  share- 
holders, but  in  many  other  ways,  that  its  success  as  a  financial 
enterprise  has,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  been  somewhat 
delayed,  but  for  this  Canada  is  not  to  blame.  Indeed  the  country 
has  sufiered  from  it,  as  it  is  indirectly  responsible  for  the  diver- 
sion of  a  good  deal  of  capital  and  labour  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  used  to  open  up  its  varied  resources.  The  future  of 
the  district  served  by  the  railway  has  no  doubt  been  somewhat 
discounted,  but  I  look  upon  that  future  hopefully,  and  there  are 
many  who  believe,  both  in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain,  that  there 
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is  an  era  o£  prosperity  before  the  compan j.  It  owns  and  controls 
about  2,600  miles  of  line  in  the  Dominion,  and  besides  has  most 
valuable  oonnections  with  the  United  States'  railway  system ;  the 
country  through  which  it  runs  is  very  fertile  and  by  no  means  so 
well  populated  as  it  is  bound  to  be  at  no  very  distant  date ;  and 
the  general  development  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade 
and  commerce  which  is  taking  place  must  beneficially  affect  all 
railways.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  bound  to  be  inseparably 
associated  with  the  progress  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  share  in 
connection  with  other  Canadian  railways  the  prosperity  that  is 
believed  to  be  before  the  country. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  railways  worked  by  the  Government 
will  no  doubt  be  interesting.  The  main  line  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  runs  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  a  distance  of  688  miles,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  through  mail  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  construction  of  the  railway  was  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  maritime  provinces  joined  the  Confed* 
oration,  and  it  was  also  desired  for  military  purposes  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  who  guaranteed  the  interest  on  a  loan  not 
exceeding  i  $  million  $  towards  its  cost.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
official  representations  that,  for  military  reasons,  the  line  takes  an 
apparently  circuitous  route.  The  total  mileage,  including  branches, 
is  886  miles,  and  the  amount  expended  upon  the  railway  up  to  the 
30th  June,  1886,  was  about  9  million  £  sterling.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  guarantee  referred  to  was  purely  a  formal  matter, 
as  Canada  has  regularly  paid  the  interest  upon  the  money  borrowed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  never  therefore 
been  required  to  contribute  a  penny  towards  the  expenditure.  The 
following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
railway  in  recent  years : — 


Earnings 

Freight  carried  tons 

Passengers  carried No. 


$2,383,201 

1,008.545 

889,864 


The  expenses  however  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  earnings,  and  there  is  usually  a  small  deficit, 
which  hns  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  Canadian  revenue.  Some- 
times it  is  very  small,  and  in  1886  it  was  about  20,000/.  This  is 
largely  owing  to  the  route  taken  by  the  railway,  and  to  the  fact 
that  low  rates  are  charged  by  the  Government  primarily  to 
encourage  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  develop  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.     It  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
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commercial  and  political  development  of  i/he  maritUne  provinces, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  CQ.nada,  for  without  it  confederation 
would  have  been  more  or  less  impossible,  and  the  Dominion 
wonld  have  been  barred  from  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  the  winter  excepting  through  the  United  States. 

The  Windsor  branch,  which  runs  from  Halifax  to  Windsor 
(32  miles),  is  maintained  by  the  Government,  but  worked  by  the 
Windsor  and  Annapolis  Railway  Company.  The  Government's 
share  of  the  earnings  is  generally  sufGicient  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  maintenance.    In  1886  there  was  a  profit  shown  of  $4,429. 

What  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Extension  Railway  extends 
from  New  Glasgow  to  Port  Mulgrave  on  the  Straits  of  Ganso,  and 
connects  with  Cape  Breton  by  means  of  a  ferry.  It  is  80  miles 
long,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Nova  Scotian  Government 
in  1884  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  $1,200,000.  The  total 
capital  expenditure  to  June,  1886,  was  $1,284,496.  In  1885-86  the 
earnings  were  $66,893,  and  the  expenses  $949756.  The  repairs 
and  renewals  were  exceptionally  heavy,  and  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  earuings  due  to  a  falling  ofE  in  the  fish  traffic. 

-  The  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  with  a  mileage  of  211^ 
miles^  was  opened  for  traffic  in  April,  1875.  It  was  bnilt  as  a 
condition  of  the  Island  joining  the  Confederation.  Its  cost  up  to 
the  30th  Jane,  1886,  was  $3,735,981.  The  traffic  of  the  road  is 
comparatively  light,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  before  the 
receipts  cover  the  expenditure.  In  1885-86  the  earnings  were 
$155,584,  and  the  expenses  $216,744. 

As  a  net  result  the  Government  railways  in  1885-86  were  worked 
at  a  loss  of  $190,637,  which  was  larger  by  $65,170  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Official  Statistical  Abstract  in 
explanation,  that  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  $1 15,000  were  spent 
for  improvements  generally  charged  to  capital,  and  that  the  repairs 
necessary  on  the  Eastern  Extension  Railway  were  nnnsually  heavy. 

Taking  the  financial  position  of  the  Canadian  railways  how- 
ever as  a  whole,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The  total  capital 
from  all  sources  so  invested  is  $653,376,144,  but  from  this  must 
be  deducted  Government  and  municipal  aid  amounting  in  all  to 
$156,904,449,  leaving  a  balance  of  $496,471,704  as  representing 
the  capital  subscribed  by  the  public.  For  this  sum,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  capital  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  with  its  1,800  miles  of  line,  Canada  has  a  mileage  of  close 
upon  12,000.  I  append  a  statement  showing  the  traffic  and 
working  expenses  for  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  last  few  years 
of  which  it  must  be  remembered  that  Canada  has  felt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  wave  of  depression  which  has  been  passing^over  the 
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Number 

Tons  of 

EarniiigB,  in 

Working 

Year. 

Miles. 

of  Puft»eiiKere 
Curriea. 

Frei}(ht  Carried. 

Dollars. 

^KilS" 

1877  .... 

5.574 

6,078,233 

6,859,796 

18,742,053 

15,290,091 

'78  .... 

6,143 

6,443,924 

7,883,472 

20,520,078 

16,100,102 

79  .... 

6,484 

6,523,816 

8,348,810 

19,925,066 

16,188,282 

*80  .... 

6,891 

6,462,948 

9,938,858 

23,561,447 

16,840,705 

'81  .... 

7,260 

6,943,671 

12,065,323 

27,985,509 

20,121418 

*82  .... 

7,530 

9,352,325 

i3»575.787 

29,027,789 

22,390,709 

'83  .... 

8,726 

9,579,94S 

13,166,255 

33.244,586 

24,691,667 

'84  .... 

9.658 

9,981,358 

13,712,269 

33,481,705 

25»595.342 

'86  .... 

10,149 

9,672,599 

14,659,271 

32,227,469 

24,015.35 « 

'86  .... 

10,697 

9,861,024 

15,670,460 

33,889,382 

24,177,582 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  bundreds  of  miles  of  tbe 
railways  constructed  since  1880  rnn  through  districts  very  thinly 
inhabited  at  present,  and  have  not  yet  made  any  appreciable  effect 
npon  the  above  retams.  The  passenger  traffic  has  however 
increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  1877,  freight  traffic 
by  130  per  cent.,  earnings  by  83  per  cent.,  while  the  working 
expenses  are  only  60  per  cent  higher  than  they  were.  The 
proportion  of  working  expenses  to  receipts  in  1877  was  81  per 
cent.,  in  1886  it  was  72  per  cent.  Things  therefore  seem  to  be 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  I  Can  remember  the  time  when 
some  of  onr  great  English  lines  were  not  as  prosperous  as  they 
are  now,  and  I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  would  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  locked  up  in  British  railways  which  does  not 
yield  any  return.  But  as  I  have  shown  the  financial  position 
of  Canadian  railways  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
country  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  progress  that  is  before 
it.  Canada  has  12,000  miles  of  railways,  representing  a  capital 
of  about  8,500/.  per  mile.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  provinces  are 
now  connected,  and  with  an  outlet  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  development  are 
greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  These  new  facilities  have  not 
yet  been  availed  of  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  in  consequence  of  their  existence  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  trade  and  commerce  which  is  expected  to  follow,  the 
railway  outlook,  in  connection  with  future  traffic,  earnings,  and 
profits,  is  very  hopeful.  The  national  credit  of  Canada  has  much 
advanced  in  the  last  twenty  years,  even  in  the  last  ten  years  (not 
long  ago  5  per  cent,  had  to  be  paid  for  Government  loans,  while 
two  years  ago  money  was  borrowed  at  3 1  per  cent.,  and  this  stock 
issued  at  91  has  now  risen  to  104),  and  the  credit  of  the  railways 
has  also  improved  in  sympathy,  although  not  to  so  large  an  extent, 
but  progress  and  development,  which  benefits  the  community  aa 
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Hr  whole,  must  also  operate  favourably  upon  railway  receipts. 
As  to  the  general  efiect  of  the  railway  enterprise  to  which  I 
have  been  referring,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  without  it  Canada 
could  not  possibly  have  prospered  as  she  has  done,  although 
as  already  stated  the  country  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  felt 
anything  like  the  full  influence  of  thQ  construction  of  the  great 
works  which  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed. 

Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  and  British  Columbia,  ten 
years  ago  had  no  railway  communication,  and  it  is  only  as 
yesterday  that  this  necessity  of  modem  times  was  extended  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  portions  of  the  United 
States  have  been  traversed  by  railways  for  forty  years,  and  the 
result  is  that  their  population  is  numbered  by  millions,  while 
owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  Canadian  prairies  until  recently, 
their  inhabitants  are  still  computed  by  thousands.  As  a  rule  it  is 
only  possible  to  get  accurate. statistics  of  the  progress  of  Canada 
in  the  census  years.  A  special  census  of  Manitoba  was  however 
taken  in  1886,  which  gives  a  record  of  the  progress  made  since 
1881.  As  the  province  only  received  railway  communication  in 
1878,  and  as  there  were  no  extensions  of  importance  until  after 
1881,  a  comparison  of  the  figures  enables  a  very  good  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place.  The  following 
figures  will  be  interesting  on  this  point : — 


Population 

School  attendance 

Owners  of  land 

Area  of  land  occupied acres 

„  cnltiyated    „ 

Oxen,  &c No. 

Sheep  „ 

Swine „ 

Batter  made  lbs. 

oneeBe    ,,       >•••••.>.•.*>•.••. •••••i>>>.      ,, 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures    ... 

Hands  employed    

Value  of  raw  material  used 

„        products 


1881. 


62,260 

6,979 

8i742 

31,384.337 

250,416 

60,000 

6,000 

I7,i82 

1,000,000 

19,681 

£276,666 

344 

£384.964 

£682,605 


1886. 


108,640 

17,579 

16,351 

4,171,224 

752,571 

144,600 

16,000 

101,490 

8,500,000 

74,825 

£682,226 

645 

£562,967 

£1,079,893 


These  figures  are  all  the  more  remarkable  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  depression  and  stagnation  took  place  for  a  time 
after  the  inflated  speculation  which  raged  in  Winnipeg  in  1881-82. 

But  for  the  energy  which  has  been  displayed,  these  provinces 
must  have  remained  isolated  not  only  from  each  other  and  from 
the  eastern  provinces,  but  from  Great  Britain ;  the  development  ot 
the  Dominion  would  have  been  retarded ;  emigrants  would  have 
been  obliged  as  they  were  in  the  past  to  settle  under  another  flag ; 
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the  new  markets  for  Britifih  products,  and  the  new  source  of  food 
supplies  to  Great  Britain,  wbiob  the  western  provinces  are  likely  to 
prove  as  they  become  filled  np  with  people,  wonld  have  remained 
closed ;  and  the  alternative  ronte  to  the  East,  the  "  Qneen's  High* 
"  way,"  as  it  has  been  appropriately  called,  woald  not  have  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the 
Canadians  have  done  much  in  a  national  sense  towards  building 
np  the  railway  system  by  their  contributions  in  aid  of  the  various 
lines,  and  in  the  building  of  such  railways  as  the  Intercolonial  and 
Canadian  Pacific.  Without  them  the  country  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  remained  scattered  and  divided,  as  waa  the  case 
before  Confederation,  instead  of  being  politically  and  commercially 
united  as  at  present. 

Since  confederation  commerce  has  also  progressed  very  rapidly, 
and  in  order  to  illostrate  this  in  a  general  way  I  have  prepared  a 
statement  (Appendix  C)  showing  the  total  aggregate  of  the 
imports  and  exports  from  1868  to  1886.  This  return,  although 
satisfactory  in  itself,  does  not  by  any  means  give  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  commercial  progress  of  Canada  in 
recent  years.  It  merely  shows  the  outside  trade  of  the  Dominion, 
and  does  not  take  into  account  either  the  immense  strides  made  by 
the  country  in  developing  its  resources,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  inter- provincial  trade,  rendered  possible  by  the 
construction  of  connecting  railways,  or  the  increase  that  is 
apparent  in  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  increase  of  the 
trade  fi-om  $131,027,532  to  $i89,67$,875  in  the  period  mentioned 
indicates  progress,  but  a  glance  down  the  list  shows  how  the 
figures  have  varied.  In  1873  they  were  as  high  as  $217,801,203, 
in  1879  as  low  as  $1 53,455,682,  and  in  1882  reached  the  total  of 
$230,339,826.  Canadian  trade  moves  in  cycles  as  in  other 
countries,  and  I  have  therefore  divided  the  nineteen  years  into 
four  periods,  the  first  of  four  and  tbe  rest  of  five  years,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  comparative  yearly  average  for  the  following  periods: — 


1868-71 145,  i4z,974 

*72-76 200,9 14, 1 89 


1877-81 175.817,471 

'82-86 209,511,158 


It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the  third  period  Canada  was 
suffering  from  extreme  depression.  Besides  the  country  has,  it 
is  truly  said,  been  undergoing  a  transition  within  the  last  nine 
years.  Although  agricalture  is  the  premier  industry,  and  must 
i^main  so  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  immense  areas  of  fertile 
land  awaiting  cultivation,  it  is  apparent  even  to  the  superficial 
observer  that  the  manufacturing  industries   are  develpping  in  a 
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The  imports  for  1885  are  below  diyided  into  classes^  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  trade.  Similar  figures  are  giren  for 
the  year  1875,  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 

Imports  hy  Cflasses  (Home  Consumption), 


Maniifiictiiree  of  iron  and  steel  

„              metals  other  than  iron 
rilk   

yy  oottons 

„  woollens   

All  other  mannfactures    

Food  and  drink 

Baw  material 

Coin  and  bullion 

Mifloellaneous , 


1876. 


1^91,384 

2,2x9,160 

9,830,836 

1^^,767,575 

1^339.991 

29,042,973 

10,652,870 

2,210,085 

10,968,067 


1885. 


11,657,189 

2,309,771 

2,805,168 

6,241,288 

9,058,626 

17,258,514 

18,089,941 

20,035,767 

2,954,244 

12,571,009 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  mannfactures 
have  decreased,  bnt  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  the  corresponding 
industries  of  the  Dominion  have  increased  in  a  still  larger  ratio. 
In  support  of  this  statement  the  importation  of  raw  materials  may 
be  quoted.  The  cotton  imported  from  1874  to  1878,  five  years, 
aggregated  2  $,641,000  lbs.  From  1881  to  1885  it  had  increased  to 
104,528,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  quadruple  that  of  the  first  period. 
In  the  same  time  the  importation  of  wool  increased  by  15,439,124 
lbs.,  and  the  exports  decreased  6,627,563  lbs.,  or  a  difference  com- 
paring the  two  periods  of  22,066,783  lbs.  available  for  manufac- 
turing. The  importation  of  pig  iron  has  more  than  doubled  also. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable  statistics  relating  to  the  manufacturing 
industries,  excepting  at  the  time  the  census  is  taken  evezy  decade, 
but  the  following  figures  serve  to  show  the  rapid  advance  that 
was  made  between  1871  and  1881 : — 


Capital  inyested 

Hands  employed    

Amount  of  yearlr  wages 

Total  value  articles  produced 


1871. 


$77,694,0*0 

187,94* 

$40,851,069 

$i2i,6i7,773 


1881. 


$185,802,628 

254,936 

$59,429,002 

$309,676,068 


A  list  of  the  principal  industries  established  in  Canada  at  the 
last  census  of  1881,  with  the  amount  of  capital  so  invested,  and 
the  estimated  yearly  product,  is  given  in  Appendix  D.    It  has  been 

•  stated  by  successive  Ministers  of  Finance,  in  making  their  annual 

•  statements,  that  the  industrial  development  has  been  more  marked 
since  1881  than  in  any  previous  period  in  the  industrial  history  of 
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Canada.  A  pai*tia1  investigation  made  in  1884  and  1885  indicated 
that  in  the  older  provinces  there  had  been  in  1884  over  1878  an 
estimated  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  the  nnmber  of  hands  employed, 
in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  in  the  capital  invested,  while  in 
the  value  of  goods  produced  the  increase  had  been  93  per  cent. 
As  also  bearing  upon  this  point  1  may  say  that  in  1871  there  were 
twenty  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  over  with  a  total 
population  of  430,043,  and  that  in  1881  the  number  had  advanced 
to  37,  with  a  total  population  of  660,040,. an  increase  of  85  per 
cent,  and  53  per  cent,  respectively.  The  smaller  towns  and  villages 
would  probably  show  a  greater  comparative  increase  were  statistics 
available,  and  I  believe  that  the  next  census  in  1891  will  indicate 
a  remarkable  advance  both  in  the  growth  of  the  urban  and  rural 
population.  Those  who  saw  the  machinery,  general  hardware, 
wooden  ware,  silks,  cottons,  woollens,  leather  goods,  stationery, 
books,  boots  and  shoes,  pianos,  and  articles  of  food  and  domestic 
use  in  the  Canadian  court  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in 
1886,  will  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  upon  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  althougb  the  display  was  not  by  any 
means  so  complete  as  it  might  have  been  made. 

The  development  of  local  industries  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
slow,  though  satisfactory,  progress  in  the  outside  trade,  compared 
with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  and  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  territory  available  for  settlement.  The  extension  of 
railways,  and  the  fact  that  free  trade  prevails  amongst  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  has  no  doubb  caused  a  large  increase  in 
the  interprovincial  trade,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  returns.  Take  as  an  instance  19  ova  Scotia  coal.  In 
1866,  that  is  before  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  abrogated,  the  total  coal  sold  amounted  to  635,586  tons,  of  which 
465,194  were  exported  to  the  States,  leaving  170,392  as  consumed 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  In  1886  the  total  coal  sales  were 
ii373»666  tons,  of  which  60,646  tons  only  went  to  the  United 
States,  the  balance  being  largely  consumed  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Yet 
in  the  trade  returns  of  1886  Nova  Scotia  is  only  shown  as  export- 
ing 233,000  tons.  No  doubt  other  instances  could  be  given  with 
regard  to  many  commodities  of  which  Canada  imports  less  than 
formerly.  But  that  the  Canadians  as  a  people  are  increasing 
in  wealth  and  have  more  money  at  their  command,  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  table ;  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
the  imports  of  Canada  now  include  more  articles  of  a  valuable 
nature  than  formerly,  the  cheaper  lines  of  goods  at  present  made 
in  the  country  superseding  those  of  a  similar  kind  previously  nur- 
cbased  in  Ghreat  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  : —  byGoOglc 
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Deposits  in  the  cbartered  banks  of  Canada  .... 
„  saTings  banks 

Discounts  given  by  cbartered  banks  of  Canada 

Imports  I .... 

Exports  

Shipping   employed    (not   including  1     , 
coasting  Teseels)     j 

Shipping  employed  (coastiug  trade)    ....     „ 

Liife  insurances  effected  in  Canada 

^Pi«        „  

Business  failures    

Total  consumption  of  coal  tons 

„     production  of  coal  (including  1 
British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  >      „ 
the  North  West  Territory)  J 

Banking  capital 

Notes  in  circulation  

liabilities  of  banks  

Assets  of  banks 


1868. 


32,808,104 

4,360,69^ 

50,500,316 

73.459.644 
57,567,888 

12,982,825 

10,300,939* 

35,680,082 
188,357,809 
i2,334.ooot 
714,893 

6:t3>39* 

30,289,048 

8,307,079 
43,72^2,647 
77,87^,257 


1886. 


103,583,950 

45,072,886 

165,044,608 

104,424,561 

85,251,314 

13,969,232 

16,368,274 
171,309,688 
611,794,479 

10,387,000 
3,515,769 

2,104,179 

61,841,395 

29,200,627 

147,547,682 

228,422,853 


•  Figures  only  ayailable  since  1876. 
t  „  1874. 


The  public  revenue  in  the  same  time  has  advanced  from  i6«.  Sd. 
to  28«.  6d.  per  head;  and  the  net  public  debt  from  $75,728,641  to 
$223,174,107.  The  net  interest  payable  per  head  has  however  only 
increased  from  5^.  ^d.  to  65.  Sd.,  which  is  owing  to  the  improvement 
before  referred  to  in  the  national  credit.  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  these  figm*es  to  the  retnins  appended  to  Sir  Charles  Tnpper's 
budget  speech  last  year,  which  is  a  mine  of  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive information. 

The  exports  of  Canada  are  divided  into  six  classes :  the  produce 
of  the  mine,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  the  produce  of  the  forests, 
animals  and  their  products,  agricultural  products,  and  manufac- 
tures. A  return  of  these  since  1868  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E« 
The  principal  countries  to  which  goods  are  sent  are  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
and  Australasia;  but  trade  is  rapidly  growing  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  every  class  there  is  a  fair  increase ;  but  the 
remarks  made  about  the  effect  of  the  interprovincial  trade  apply 
as  much  to  the  exports  as  to  the  imports.  I  propose  however, 
with  your  permission,  to  say  a  few  words  about  each  of  the  classes, 
as  their  development,  and  that  of  the  industries  connected  with 
them,  have  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  Canada. 

Minerals. — Canada  is  noted  for  the  extent  of  its  mineral  deposits. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  coal,  gold,  copper,  iron,  phosphates,  salt, 
antimony,  mineral  oils,  and  gypsum.  Gold  has  been  found  in 
nearly  every  province,  but  is  only  worked  to  any  extent  in  Nov*' 
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Scotia,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia.  Silver  mines  of  a  very  rich 
nature  are  in  operation  in  Ontario  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Iron  ore  is  found  all  over  the  Dominion,  and  many  mines  are  in 
existence  and  projected.  Some  of  the  Canadian  iron  ores  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world.  Coal  is  found  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  North  West  Territories.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  figures  that  the  exports  of  the  mine  have  nearly 
trebled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Until  the  recent  extension  of 
railways  it  was  difficult  to  exploit  the  mineral  wealth  or  to  work  it, 
especially  in  the  region  west  of  Lake  Huron  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Greological  Survey  Department  are  engaged  in  exploring  the 
various  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  reports  that  are  issued  by 
the  Government  periodically,  indicate  that  minerals  of  almost  every 
kind  exist,  and  that  their  development  will  probably  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  countiy. 

The  Fisheries, — These  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  embracing 
nearly  5,600  miles  of  sea  coast,  in  addition  to  inland  seas,  innumer- 
able lakes,  smd  a  great  number  of  rivers.  The  importance  of  this 
industry  will  be  recognised  when  it  is  stated  that  it  employs  nearly 
56,000  fishermen  and  29,240  vessels  and  boats.  The  display  made 
by  Canada  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  London  in  1883  will  no 
doubt  be  remembered.  There  is  a  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
a  member  of  the  Government,  who  has  charge  of  all  matters  per* 
taining  to  these  two  important  industries ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
close  times  and  other  restrictions  to  prevent  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  fish  are  in  force  in  Canadian  waters.  The  products  of  the 
fisheries  exported  and  sold  on  the  Dominion  markets  in  188G 
amounted  to  $18,679,288.  This  by  no  means  represents  the  value 
of  the  total  catch,  for  in  Canada  the  home  consumption  is  very 
great,  100  lbs.  per  inhabitants  being  calculated,  as  against  30  lbs. 
in  England.  As  the  fisheries  extend  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Dominion,  almost  every  settler  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  catching  fish  for  domestic  use.  This  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  full  returns  of  the  whole  catch,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately estimated  that  the  value  of  the  home  consumption  last  year 
was  1 3  million  9,  which  with  tlie  exports  makes  up  3 1  million  9  as 
the  yield  from  less  than  half  of  the  Canadian  fisheries.  The  fresh 
water  fisheries  are  also  of  great  importance,  the  immense  lakes  and 
rivers  supplying  an  abundance  of  fish  of  great  commercial  value, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  export,  besides  providing  sports- 
men with  some  of  the  finest  salmon  and  trout  fishing  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  values  of  the  yield  of  some  of  the  principal  fish  in 
1886  were  cod,  $4,553,079;  herring,  $2,211,498;  lobsters,  $2,638,394; 
salmon,  $1,370,856;  mackerel,  $1,556,424;  haddock,  $747,685; 
trout,  $421,400;  sardines,  $735,642;  white  fish,  $4341349*  Much 
attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  development  of  the 
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fisheries.  The  Dominion  Government  has  granted  a  yearly  sum  of 
$150,000  as  a  bounty,  to  be  divided  according  to  catch  among  the 
vessels  and  boats  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  sea  fisheries. 
One  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  build  and  outfit  of  fishing  vessels.  There  are 
also  twelve  fish  breeding  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  and  millions  of  fry  are  yearly  hatched  and  placed  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  large  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in 
the  fisheries  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  canning  of  lobster  and  salmon,  and  the  drying 
of  other  fish,  principally  cod,  for  exportation,  is  also  a  large  and 
growing  industry. 

The  Forest — The  forest  products  of  Canada  constitute  one  of 
her  most  important  sources  of  wealth.  They  find  their  way  to  all 
parts — ^to  the  United  States,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  South 
America,  and  to  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  Canadian  saw  mills 
are  at  once  among  the  most  extensive  and  best  appointed  in  the 
world.  This  industry  in  all  its  stages  employs  large  numbers  of 
men  (about  10,000  in  1881),  as  ^ell  as  affording  freight  to  railways 
and  shipping.  Among  the  varieties  of  trees  are  the  maple  (hard 
and  soft),  elm,  hickory  iron  wood,  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  hemlock, 
walnut,  oak,  butter-nut,  basswood,  poplar,  chestnut,  rowan,  willow, 
black  and  white  birch,  and  many  more.  Serious  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  replanting,  with  a  view  to  preserve  and  replenish 
where  necessary  the  great  timber  districts  of  the  country.  These 
forest  trees  add  a  singular  beauty  to  the  landsc&pe,  and  also 
exercise  a  very  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  climate  in  affording 
shelter  and  attracting  rainfall.  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
the  tints  of  the  Canadian  forest  trees  in  autumn  are  remarkable. 

Animals  and  their  produce, — The  exports  include  live  animalp, 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  furs,  hides  and  skins,  and  wool,  and 
form  the  largest  item  in  the  classification  of  the  exports.  It  is  a 
trade  which  has  been  largely  the  growth  of  recent  years,  and  has 
been  generally  speaking  a  profitable  one  for  farmers  of  the 
Dominion.  In  1874  the  total  exports  of  cattle  were  39,623 
head,  of  which  only  455  went  to  Great  Britain.  In  1886  the 
number  had  increased  to  91,866,  of  which  60,549,  valued  at 
nearly  a  million  £  sterling,  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  In 
addition  the  exports  for  the  latter  year  included  16,53$  horses 
and  359,000  sheep.  There  is  fortunately  no  cattle  disease  in 
Canada,  and  animals  coming  from  the  Dominion  are  freely  admitted 
into  England,  and  are  allowed  to  be  moved  about  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  raised  in  the  country.  The  cattle 
are  of  good  quality,  many  pedigree  and  highly  priced  animals 
having  been  imported  for  the  improvement  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  during  the  last  ten  years.    Hcnrds  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords, 
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Galloways,  polled  Angus  and  Jerseys  are  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  Canada,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any 
country.  Great  progress  ha«  been  made  in  dairy  farming,  and 
the  tendency  is  towards  improvement  and  economy  of  labour. 
In  connection  with  dairy  farming  the  factory  system  is  in  opera- 
tion in  the  older  provinces.  There  are  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese,  and  creameries  for  the  manufacture  of  superior 
butter.  "American"  cheese  as  it  is  called  is  well  known  in 
England,  but  very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
"  American  "  cheese  is  made  in  Canada.  The  export  of  Canadian 
cheese  to  the  Unit'ed  Kingdom  has  largely  increased  within  the 
last  few  years,  indeed  it  is  not  long  since  that  the  Dominion  was 
an  importer.  In  1868  the  total  exported  was  only  1,577,072  lbs., 
and  in  1886  it  was  78,112,917  lbs.,  valued  at  $6,754,626.  The 
export  6f  butter  amounted  to  neai'ly  5,000,000  lbs.  in  1886. 
Poultry  to  the  value  of  $126,162,  and  nearly  13,000,000  dozens 
of  eggs,  were  also  shipped,  largely  to  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  Prodticts. — The  exports  under  this  head  include , 
general  farm  produce  and  fruit.  There  is  a  department  of  agri- 
culture, with  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  its  head,  and  legislative 
authority  has  recently  been  obtained  for  the  establishment  of  five 
Government  experimental  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
one  at  Ottawa,  for  Ontario  and  Quebec,  one  each  for  the  maritime 
provinces,  Manitoba,  the  North  West  Territories,  and  British 
Columbia,  which  are  expected  to  prove  valuable  to  the  farming 
community,  and  I  imagine  the  results  of  this  new  departure  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest  in  Great  Britain.  Agriculture 
is  still  the  leading  industry  of  the  country,  and  in  1881,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns,  there  were  680,000  persons  so  engaged. 
About  40  million  dollars  of  farm  produce,  including  animals  and 
their  products,  and  agricultural  produce,  were  exported  in  1886, 
in  addition  to  that  required  for  home  consumption.  For  the 
quality  of  her  cereals  Canada  occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank, 
the  Canadian  exhibits  of  that  class  being  the  be&t  at  the  Antwerp 
Exhibition,  as  testified  by  a  committee  of  experts ;  and  at  the  Colo- 
nial and  Indian  Exhibition  in  1886,  the  display  of  grains,  fruits, 
&c.,  made  in  the  agricultural  class  by  the  Dominion  attracted 
much  attention.  Mixed  farming  is  generally  carried  on,  the 
growing  of  grain  and  fruit,  stock  raising,  and  dairy  farming  being 
more  or  less  combined.  The  general  style  of  farming  may  not 
be  so  scientific  as  in  Great  Britain  perhaps,  but  it  is  steadily 
improving,  and  the  model  and  experimental  farms  will  no  doubt 
supply  a  stimulant  in  the  same  direction. 

Manufactures. — I  have  already  referred  to  manufactures  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  paper.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
principal  general  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of 
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Canada,  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  older  provinces  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said,  it  mast  be  admitted  that  Canada, 
compared  with  many  other  and  older  countries,  is,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  its  resources  is  concerned,  still  in  its  infancy, 
although  the  progress  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  when 
reduced  to  bare  facts  and  figures  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  a  great 
many  people.  In  the  future,  however,  it  will  be  surprising  if  the 
advance  is  not  more  r^pid  than  anything  yet  witnessed,  as  recent 
events  have  tended  to  place  Canada  in  a  position  she  has  not 
hitherto  occupied,  and  of  which  every  advantage  is  certain  to  be 
taken.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
Canada  are  yearly  becoming  better  known,  must  attract  the 
attention  of  persons  having  capital  to  invest.  There  is  a  large 
field  open  for  capitalists,  and  the  investment  of  money  in  develop- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  country  is  sure  to  be  beneficial  to  them  and 
advantageous  to  the  Dominion.  In  this  connection  I  may  say 
that  the  Dominion  Government  last  year  obtained  authority  from 
Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  results  of  a  beneficial  nature  are  expected  to 
follow  its  inauguration.-  In  bringing  this  portion  of  my  paper 
to  a  close,  I  may  mention  that  the  total  outside  trade  of  tho 
Dominion  amounts  to  $39*57  per  head,  divided  into  imports 
$2 1 7  8  per  head,  and  exports  $17*79.  "^^^  compares  verj  favour- 
ably with  the  United  States,  whose  imports  are  equal  to  $10*84 
per  head,  and  exports  $11*59,  the  total  being  $22*43,  or  in  favour 
of  Canada  to  the  extent  of  $17*14  per  head. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  future  position  of  Canada  without 
referring  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  idea  of  a  trans- 
continental line  from  ocean  to  ocean  has  been  mooted  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  who 
originated  it,  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  project,  Major  Carmichael  Smith,  in  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Haliburton,  better  known  as  '*  Sam  Slick,"  published  in 
1847,  made  some  remarks  which  are  a  monument  to  his  far- 
sightedness, and  which  condense  in  a  few  words  almost  everything 
that  it  is  possible  to  say  on  the  matter  at  the  present  day.  The 
following  is  the  quotation :  "This  great  national  highway  from 
"  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  thei  great  link  which  is  required  to 
"  unite  in  one  powerful  chain  the  whole  English  race,  which  will 
"  be  the  means  of  enabling  vessels  steaming  from  our  magnificent 
"  colonies,  from  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  South 
**  Wales,  New  Holland,  from  Borneo  and  the  West  Coast  of  China, 
''  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  a  thousand  other  places,  all 
"  carrying  the  rich  productions  of  the  East,  to  land  them  at  the 
"  commencement  of  the  West,  to  be  forwarded  and  distributed 
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"  throughout  our  North  American  proviuces  and  delivered  within 
"  thirty  days  at  the  ports  in  Great  Britain."  It  was  only  however 
in  1871  that  the  idea  took  form  and  shape  on  the  occasion  of  the 
entry  of  the  province  of  British  Columbia  into  the  Canadian  con- 
federation. '  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment should  secure  the  construction  of  a  railway  connecting  that 
province  with  the  railway  system  of  Canada  within  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  union.  The  first  survey  "p&rty  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  practicable  route  commenced  work  in  June,  1871,  and 
from  that  date  the  surveys  were  continued  every  year.  It  was 
Soon  seen  however  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  finish  the  line 
according  to  the  original  terms,  and  a  subsequent  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  the  time  was  extended  to  1891.  Comparatively 
slow  progress  was  made  in  the  work  by  successive  Governments 
until  1881,  when  the  present  company  was  formed,  which  agreed  to 
complete  an  all  rail  route  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast 
within  ten  years.  Their  part  of  the  work  was  to  construct  the  line 
from  Callender  to  Port  Arthur  and  from  the  Red  River  to  Savona's 
Perry,  British  Columbia.  The  Grovemment  undertook  to  build  the 
lines  from  Port  Arthur  to  Winnipeg  and  from  Savona's  Ferry  to 
Port  Moody,  which  were,  with  the  line  from  Emerson  to  Winnipeg, 
connecting  Manitoba  with  the  American  system  of  railways,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  compsmy  when  finished.  I  need  not 
however  repeat  the  various  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to 
subsidies,  Ac,  as  they  are  now  so  well  known.  The  railway  was 
to  be  completed  and  equipped  according  to  the  cpntract  by  the 
Ist  May,  1891,  but  owing  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
company  it  was  finished  in  December,  1885,  nearly  six  years 
before  the  stipulated  time,  and  it  certainly  occupies  a  place  as  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  achievements  of  modern  times.  It 
is  the  shortest  of  the  three  great  trans-continental  highways,  the 
distance  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  being  6oo  miles  less  than 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  distance  from  Liver- 
pool to  China  and  Japan,  vid  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
shortened  by  about  i,ooo  miles  by  the  use  of  this  route.  The 
construction  of  this  railway  and  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  has 
cost  Canada  about  24  million  £  sterling,  equal  to  an  annual  burden 
of  I  million  £,  and  about  18  million  acres  of  land.  But  the 
Canadians  have  not  grumbled  at  accepting  this  responsibility.  As 
a  result  of  these  works,  Canada  has  been  consolidated  and  welded 
together,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  most 
important  event  which  has  yet  happened  to  British  North  America, 
and  one  whose  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  country  it  is  still 
premature  to  estimate.  Each  province  has  communication  with  the 
sea  board,  and  in  consequence  a  great  impetus  must  be  given  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Dominion.     Eastern  Canada  has 
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long  had  railway  facilities,  bnt  Manitoba,  the  North  West,  and 
particularly  British  Colnmbia,  have  until  recently  remained  more 
or  less  isolated,  and  therefore  practically  nndeveloped.  This  how- 
ever is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  railway  has  opened  np  large 
tracts  of  fertile  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  North  West,  nnencam- 
bered  with  timber,  ready  for  the  plough,  and  considered,  to  be  the 
largest  wheat  field  in  the  world,  containing  over  200  millions  of 
acres  all  more  or  less  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  the 
growing  of  wheat  and  other  crops,  and  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
This  part  of  Canada  is  therefore  now  in  a  position  to  offer,  as  well 
as  the  other  provinces,  bright  and  happy  homes  to  a  large  number 
of  people,  and  new  markets  for  local  and  Bntish  products.  Bail- 
-way  construction  is  not  likely  to  stop  with  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bail  way,  branch  lines  are  being  rapidly  made  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North  West,  and  others  are  sure  to  follow.  But  it 
is  rather  with  the  future  results  of  the  line  from  imperial  and 
commercial  points  of  view  that  I  propose  briefly  to  deal ;  and  in  this 
connection  I  may  say  that  its  terminus  has  already  been  virtually 
extended  from  Vancouver  to  Hong  Kong.  The  completion  of  the 
railway  has  in  a  measure  altered  the  natural  position  of  Canada, 
because  it  provides  her  with  access  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
consequently  a  position  in  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  and 
Australasia,  in  the  East  generally,  and  in  South  America,  which 
she  has  never  previously  enjoyed,  and  which  promises  a  new  era  of 
commercial  prosperity  to  the  Dominion.  The  eastern  provinces 
are  rapidly  becoming  manufacturing  centres,  and  it  is  believed  that 
an  immense  field  also  exists  for  development  in  this  direction  in 
British  Columbia,  as  it  possesses  coal  and  iron  close  to  each  other, 
abundant  stores  of  timber,  excellent  water  power,  and  plenty  of 
good  harbours,  and  is  nearer  to  the  Asiatic  continent  than  any 
European  country  or  the  United  States.  Vessels  are  at  the  present 
time  running  at  regular  intervals  between  Vancouver  and  Hong 
Kong  vid  Yokohama,  but  a  new,  regular,  and  fast  service  will 
probably  be  established  in  1889,  as  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
have  recently  announced  their  decision  to  provide,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  Government,  an  annual  sabsidy  to  enable  a  line 
of  steamers  with  an  average  speed  of  14  knots,  constructed  to  meet 
Admiralty  requirements,  to  be  organised  for  the  purpose.  With- 
out distinction  of  party  this  decision  has  been  warmly  welcomed 
throughout  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that  before  very 
long  there  will  be  a  direct  line  of  steamers  established  between 
British  Columbia  and  Australasia.  A  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
mails  for  Australasia  are  now  conveyed  vid  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  but  as  this  contract  will  shortly  expire,  there  is  a  very 
general  feeling  both  in  this  country,  in  the  Dominion,  and  in 
Australasia,  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  arranging  fc 
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the  conveyance  of  this  postal  matter  entirely  through  British 
territory,  and  this  would  certainly  require  another  line  of  fast 
steamers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  the  one  link  now  wanted 
to  place  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire  in  communication  one  with  the 
other  by  means  of  steamers  flying  the  Union  Jack.  The  effect  on 
Imperial  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  apart  from  the  commercial 
results,  of  these  lines  of  steamers,  is  sure  to  be  of  great  importance. 

There  has  also  been  much  discussion  lately  as  to  the  laying  of 
a  telegraph  line  across  the  Pacific,  and  the  inauguration  of  closer 
commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  Australasia  which  the 
steamship  communication  will  bring  about,  will  probably  hasten 
the  completion  of  this  work.  It  was  discussed  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  and  most  of  the  delegates  ezpi'essed  themselves  in 
favour  of  it.  Indeed,  there  is  such  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
in  support  of  the  proposal,  that  its  completion  must  be  simply  a 
question  of  time. 

There  are  many  other  imperial  considerations  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  route  which  deserve  mention.  It  has  generally 
been  felt,  and  the  opinion  has  received  forcible  expression  during 
the  last  few  months,  that  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  impossible  to 
rely  upon  the  Suez  Canal  route  as  a  regular  means  of  communica* 
tion  with  the  East.  The  Cape  route  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  one ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  coaling  on  the  way  would,  it  is  said,  seriously 
impair  its  value  not  only  for  commercial  purposes,  but  especially 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  warlike  material  in  time  of  war. 
None  of  these  disadvantages  can  be  said  to  apply  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  route.  The  North  Atlantic  could  certainly  be  pretty  well 
patrolled  and  controlled  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  line  from  Halifax 
or  Quebec  is  entirely  through  British  territory.  Then  again  there 
are  abundant  supplies  of  coal  at  Halifax  and  also  at  Vancouver ; 
therefore  with  steamers  cro&sing  to  China  and  Japan  and  to  Austral- 
asia, with  a  speed  hitherto  unknown  on  the  Pacific  Ocean^  we  have 
a  route  as  safe  and  secure  as  it  is  possible  for  any  route  to  be,  and 
upon  which  th^  speed  can  be  guaranteed.  Therefore  the  statement 
is  justified,  I  think,  that  troops  and  munitions  of  war  could  be  sent 
vid  Canada  to  China  and  Japan,  and  Australasia,  more  safely  and 
probably  quicker  than  by  any  other  way.  Besides,  if  Halifax  and 
Vancouver,  in  anticipation  of  any  difficulty,  were  made  into  places 
d^armes,  as  in  the  case  of  Malta  and  Cyprus  in  recent  years,  bodies 
of  troops  could  be  conveyed  from  those  places  to  India  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  contingencies 
may  never  occur,  but  it  is  very  necessary  in  these  times  to  bear 
them  in  mind.  There  has  been  some  discussion  recently  and 
some  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  distances  vid  Canada  to 
Australasiar  and  the  East,  and  I  have  therefore  prepared  a  table 
(see  Appendix  F)  which  1  trust  may  be  of  some  value  in  this  con- 
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nection.  The  distances  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
as  well  as  by  the  other  routes,  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
the  Admiralty ;  and  the  distance  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  been  added  in  order  to  enable  a  thorough  comparison  to  be 
made. 

I  might  refer,  did  space  permit,  to  several  other  matters 
bearing  upon  the  past  and  future  of  Canada,  and  among  others 
the  canals  of  Canada  and  the  shipping  interests,  each  of  which 
deserves  a  special  chapter.  I  can  only  mention  them  very 
briefly,  but  I  may  say  that  it  is  now  possible  for  large  vessels 
to  pass  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  through  British 
waters — excepting  at  the  Sanlt  St.  Marie  lock  connecting  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron — without  change  of  cargo.  The  Dominion 
Government  last  year  voted  a  million  dollars  towards  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  new  lock  between  the  Lakes  in  question.  The 
present  lock  belongs  to  the  United  States,  who  have  always  allowed 
Canada  the  use  of  it,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the  trade,  and 
besides  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  British  lock  connecting 
these  two  great  inland  seas.  A  very  large  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  lakes  in  the  summer  season,  in  1886  the  tonnage 
of  freight  passing  through  the  present  canal  at  Sault  St.  Marie 
was  4,527,759  tons.  This  is  almost  entirely  the  growth  of  the 
past  few  years,  as  five  years  ago  the  total  traffic  amounted  to  only 
i,500,ocx)  tons.  Of  course  all  this  traffic  does  not  go  to  Canada 
(the  tonnage  of  freight  carried  over  the  Canadian  canals  in  1886 
was  nearly  2,600,000  tons),  but  it  serves  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  great  lakes  and  canals,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  them.  The 
money  expended  on  the  waterways  of  Canada  amounts  altogether 
to  nearly  10  million  £  sterling.  The  shipping  interests  of 
Canada  are  also  very  important.  The  country  owns  a  tonnage  of 
1,217,766,  and  occupies  the  fifth  position  on  the  list  of  the  world's 
shipping.  Steamers  to  the  extent  of  257,818  tons  are  included  in 
the  above  figures.  The  shipping  trading  to  and  from  Canada  in 
1886  amounted  to  21,371  vessels,  of  8,044,571  tons  register. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  interest  which  is 
being  taken  in  Canadian  progress  in  Great  Britain  is  observed  with 
much  gratification  in  the  Dominion.  Too  much  importance  cannot 
be  attached  to  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  position 
and  resources  of  the  colonies,  and  the  various  societies  are  doing  so 
much  good  work  in  this  direction,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  their  desire  to  bring  about  that  closer  union  which  is 
now  so  often  discussed.  The  increase  in  population  in  Canada  and 
the  other  colonies,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  commerce  and 
mutual  interests,  must  benefit  both  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  add  to  the  wealth,  strength,  and  power  of  the  whole 
Empire. 
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A. — Progresi  of  Railway  Conttrvetion  in  Canada,* 

Tear 

Milef 
in  Operation. 

Tear. 

Miles 
inOperaUon. 

Tear. 

MQea 
in  Operation. 

1837 

'38 

'89 

'40 

'41 

'42 

'43 

'44 

'47 

'48 

'49 

'60 

'51 

'o2 

'63 

'54 

i6 
i6 
i6 
i6 
i6 
i6 
i6 
i6 
59 
59 
59 
71 
93 

212 

4*3 
657 

1856 

*66 

'67 

'6a 

'69 

'60 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'66 

*66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

1,296 

1,4*8 
1,654 
1,997 
2,087 
2,087 
2,110 
2,110 
2,145 
2,145 
2,150 
2,258 
2,269 
2,497 
2,497 

1871 

'72 

'78 

'74 

'75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

2,497 
2,508 
2,638 
^,642 
4.826 
5.»57 
5.574 
6,143 
6,484 
6,891 
7,260 
7,530 
8,726 
9.658 
10,149 
10,697 

•  "Bailwaj  Statifltics  of  Canada," 
Canals,  1887. 


iBsued  by  the  Minister  of  Railways  and 


B. — Railwayi  in  Canada  in 

1867.t 

Name. 

MQes 

Con- 

structed. 

Expenditure 
GoTernment. 

Expenditure 

from 
Other  Sourees. 

Total  Cost 

Grand  Trunk    

905 
83 
160 
363 
95 
24 
32 
17 
64 
13 
12 
56 
25 
87 

43 

148 
99 
19 

145 

% 

>5,H2,633 

2,810,500 
2,311,667 

4,073,385 
110,000 
190,000 

6,781,254 

% 

69,092,765 

2,417,680 

8,000,780 

21,966,930 

8,146,122 

1,032,850 

900,000 

800,000 

2,008,994 

98,761 

54,100 

1,993,580 

1,622,843 

2,647,004 

1,216,000 

2,000,000 
110,000 

% 

84,235.398 

2,417,680 

8,000,780 

24.777,430 

5.457,789 

1,032,850 

900,000 

300,000 

2,008,994 

98,761 

54,100 

1,993,580 

1,622,843 

2,647,007 

1,216,000 

4,073,385 

2,110,000 

300,000 

6,781,254 

Montreal  and  ChampUin  .... 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron   .... 
Great  Western 

Northern  

London  and  Port  Stanley  .... 

Cobourg  and  Peterboro* 

£rie  and  Ontario 

Ottawa  and  Prescott  

Carillon  and  G-renville    

St.  Lawrence  and  Industry... 
Port  Hope  and  Beaverton  .... 
WelUnd    

Brockyille  and  Ottawa   

Swanstead,  Shefford,  andl 

Chambly  J 

St.  John  and  Shediac 

St.  Andrew's  and  Quebec  .... 
St,  Stephen's  Branch  

Nova  Scotia 

Total  for  all  Canada   

2,380 

31,419,439 

118,608,417 

150,027,856 

t  "  Statistical  Abstract  and  Record  of  Canada,"  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  1887. 
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C— Total  ExporU  and  ImporU  of  Canada,  1868-86.* 


Year. 

Total  Eiports. 

ToUa  Importi, 

Grand  Total, 
ImporU  and  ExporU. 

1868 

$ 

57,567,888 
60,474,781 
73,573490 
74,173,618 
82,639,663 
89,789,922 
89,351.928 
77,886,979 
80,966435 

75,875,393 
79,323,667 
71491,255 
87,911.458 
98,290,823 
102,137,203 
98,085,804 
91406496 
89,238,361 
85,251,314 

$ 

73,459,644 

70,415,165 

74,814,889 

96,092,971 

111,480,527 

128,011,281 

128,213,582 

123,070,283 

98,210,816 

99,827.962 

49,081,787 

81,964,427 

86,489,747 

155,880,840 

119,419,500 

132.254,022 

116,897,048 

108,941,486 

104,424,561 

$ 

131,027,532 
130,889,946 
148,387,829 
170,266,589 
194,070,190 
217,801,203 
217,5651510 
200,957,262 
174,176,781 

175.203,355 
172405,454 
153455,682 
174.401,205 
203,621,663 
221,556,703 
230,339,826 
207,803,539 
198,179,847 
189,675.875 

'69 

'70 

'71 

•72 

'78 

'74 

•75 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

•83 

'81 

»82  « 

'83  .^ 

•84 

»85 

»86 

Total  

1,565436478 

1,946,849,518 

3,511,785,991 

*  The  percentage  of  datj  on  the  total  value  of  goods  imported  datiable  and 
free  in  1868  was  12  per  cent.;  in  1878  it  was  13*74.  In  1879  the  national 
policy  was  inaaguratea,  and  a  general  increase  in  the  tariff  was  sanctioned  by 
jParliament.  The  percentage  in  consequence  increased  in  1880  to  16*34,  and  in 
1886  it  was  18*60.  Too  much  significance  must  not  however  be  attached  to 
these  latter  figures,  as  although  some  of  the  duties  have  been  increased,  many 
reductions  have  also  been  made,  and  many  articles  have  been  added  to  the  free 
list.  For  instance,  in  1880  the  percentage  of  goods  imported  duty  free  was 
20  per  cent.,  while  in  1886  it  was  28  per  cent.  The  amount  of  customs  duties 
paid  per  head  of  population  was  154.  gd,  and  iBs.  $d,  in  the  respective  years. 

D, — Prmcipal  Manufactures  in  Canada  in  1881.t 


Agricolinral    imple- 1 

merits J 

Boots  and  shoee 

Cabinet  and  furniture . 

Locomotive  works 

Cheese  fsctories 

Cotton    

Diitjlleriee ^ 

Esgiiie  building 

Fittings  and  foundry  1 

^lonr  TidiiiiZZZZ"..... 
Furriers  and  hBtten .... 

Hoaery  

Iron  smeltiiig  f urDaoes 
Heat  curing   


C^ptUil 

Yearly 
Product. 

$ 

$ 

8,995,782 

4405,397 

6,491,042 
3,948,419 
1,680,598 
1,021,485 
8,476,500 
1,808,010 
990,800 

17,895,903 
5471,742 
3,956,361 
5464454 
3,760,000 
1,790,800 
1,338,000 

9,478,808 

11,548,088 

13,867,928 

1,984,862 

680,821 

2,172,100 

1,450,000 

41.772,372 
3,352,961 
1,385,730 
1,197,514 
4,084,133 

Musical  instruments  .... 

Oil  refineries    

KaU  and  tack  factories .. 

Paper  factories 

Preserving  food   

Boiling  mills    

Saddle  and  harness 

Sash,  door,  and  blind  1 

factories    J 

Saw  mills 

Shipyards 

Sugar  refineries    

Tanneries 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  works 

Tobacco  factories 

Wool  cloth 


I 

670,000 
1,812,700 
1,245,500 
2,237,950 
1,222,558 

697,500 
1,823,845 

1,996,858 

25,457,233 
1,570,916 
2,150,000 
6,386,222 
1,993,054 
1,829,420 
6,272,876 


Goo^l 


Tc»r1y 
Froduct. 


I 

1,221,000 
4,050,000 
1,689450 
2,446,700 
2,685,861 
1,026,900 
3,233,973 
4.872,362 

38,541,752 
3,557,258 
9,427,000 

»5,i44,535 
3,738,246 
3,060,300 
8,113.055 


t  **  Census  Keoords.  1881."       Jigitized  by 
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i:.— Export*  of  Canada,  1868-86.* 


Year. 

Prodace 
of  the  Mine. 

Prodnceof 

the 
ritberies. 

PradMc       .    AnionlsaBd 
of             i           their 
the  YonaL      |       Products, 

Afriraltnral 
Products. 

1868  .... 
'69  .... 
'70  .... 
'71  ... 
'72  .... 
'73  .... 
•74  .... 
.'75  ... 
'76  .... 
'77  .... 
'78  .... 
'79  .... 
'80  .... 
'81  .... 
'82  .... 
'83  .... 
'84  .... 
•86  .... 
'86  .... 

$ 

1,446,857 
2,093,502 
2^^7,038 
3,221,461 
5,326,218 
6,471.162 
3,977,216 
3,878,050 
3,731,827 
3,644,040 
2,816,347 
3,082,900 

2,877,351 
2,767,829 

3,013,573 
2,970,886 
3,247,092 
3,639,537 
3,951,147 

$ 

3,357,510 

3.242,710 

3,608,549 

3,99*,275 

4,386,214 

4,779,277 

5,292,368 

5,380.527 

5,500,989 

5,874,360 

6,853.975 

6,928,871 

6,579,656 

6,867,715 

7,682,079    • 

8,809,118 

8,591,654 

7,960,001 

6,843,388 

18,262,170 
19,838,963 
20,940,434 
22,352,286 
23,899,759 

28,«;86,8i6 

26,817,715 
24,781,780 
20,128,064 
23,010,249 
19,511,575 
13,261,459 
16,854,507 
24,960,012 

23,991,055 
25,370,726 

25,811,157 
20,989,708 
21,034,611 

$ 

6,893,167 
8,769,407 
12,138,161 
12,608,506 
12,706,967 
14,243,017 
14,679,169 
12,700,507 
13,517,654 
14,220,617 
14,019,857 
14,100,604 
17,607,577 
21,360,219 
20,454,759 
20,284,343 
22,946,108 
25,337,104 
22,065,433 

$ 

12,871,055 
12,182,702 
13,676,619 
9,853,924 
13,378,891 
14,995,340 
19,590,142 
17,258,358 
21,139,665 

14,689,374 
18,008,754 
19,628,464 
22,294,328 
21,268,327 
31,035,712 
22,818,519 

12,397,843 
14,518,293 

17,652,779 

Twr. 

MsnufrtltireiL 

yiifcellinecrnj 

Siiori  lUMunird        | 

T«4aL 

1868  .... 
'69  ... 
'70  ... 
'71  . ... 
'72  .... 
'73  .... 
'74  ... 
'75  ... 
'76  ... 
'77  ... 
'78  ... 
'79  .... 
'80  .... 
'81  ... 
'82  ... 
'88  ... 
'84  ... 
'85  .... 
'86  .... 

a 
1,572,546 
1,765,461 

2,133,659 
2,201,814 

2,397,731 
2,921,802 
2,353,663 
2,293,040 

5*353,367 
4,105,422 

4,127,755 
2,700,281 

3,242,617 
3,075,095 
3,329,598 
3,503,220 
3,577,536 

3»'8i,5oi 
2,824,137 

s 

1,139,872 

1,430,559 

1,096,732 

949  090 

84«,247 

1,248,192 

1,216,475 

1,198,631 

490,283 

320,816 

401,871 

386,999 

640,155 

622,182 

535,935 

528,895 

5fi0,690 

557,374 

604,011 

1 

7,827,890 

7,295,676 

10,964,676 

9,139,018 

6,897,454 
7,138,406 
4,811,084 
3,258,767 
3,869,625 
2,899,405 
2,418,655 

3,046,033 
4,575,261 

3,994,327 
4,466,039 

4,048,324 
4,885,311 
4,975,197 
2,837,729 

$ 

4,196,821 
3,855,801 
6,527,622 
9,853,244 

12,798,182 
9,405,919 

10,614,096 
7,137,319 
7,234,961 
7,111,108 

11,164,878 
8,355,644 

13,240,006 

13,875,117 
7,628,453 
9,751,773 
9,389,106 
8,079,646 
7,438,079 

57,567,888 
.6ov474,7«i 
73,573,490 
74,173,618 
82,639,663 
89,789,922 
89,351,928 
77,886,979 
80,966,435 

75,075,393 
79,323,667 
71,491,255 
87,911,458 
98,290,823 
102,137,203 
98,085,804 
91,406,496 
89,238,361 
85,251,314 

•  "Statistical  Abstract  and  Record  of  Canada,  1887." 
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F. — Distances  to  Australia  and  the  East. 


Vi&  Suez. 

ViiCape. 

Vi&  Quebec  and  C.P.R.  and  Pacific. 

?rom 

Distance. 

DisUnce. 

Total 
Distance. 

Proportion 
by  Sea. 

Proportion 
Railway. 

liondon  to  Calcutta. 

Miles. 
7,950 

6,310 

9,510 

10,760 

11,060 

11,530 

11,980 

i2,49ot 

9,760 

11,320 

Miles. 
11,780* 

10,730* 

11,100 

11,950 

12.200 

12,750 

13,230 

12,670t 

13,240 

14,800 

Miles. 
141726* 

15.566* 

14.916 

13,606 

13,126 

12,576 

12,326 

11,876 

11,656 

10,096 

Miles. 
11,671     " 

12,511 

11,861 

10,551 

10,071 

9,521 

9,271 

8,821 

8,601 

7,041 

Miles. 

Bombay 

Fremantle,  W.A. 
„          Adelaide    

„         Melhonm© 

„          Sydney  

•3,055 

„         Srifibane    

„         Auckland  

„         Hong  Eong  

„         Yokohama 

*  Distance  from  Yancouyer  to  Calcutta,  9,010  miles. 

„  Bombay,  9,850      „ 

t  Distance  to  Wellington,  Nott  2!ealand. 
Note, — Distance  England  to  Quebec,  2,661  miles. 

25  miles  per  hour  on  land  equal  to  600  miles  per  day. 
1 2  knots       „        at  sea        „  331  „ 

14    >i  »»  >»  »»  387  », 
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CoLMBB — Same  Canadian  Baxlway  [Mar. 

G. — Railvxiys  in  Canada^ 


Kame  of  Kailway. 


Length  of  Line. 


Completed. 
(RaikLaid). 


Under 
Consirae- 


Total 


Snbaeribed. 


Albert 

Bay  of  Quints  and  Nayigation  Company  

Canada  Atlantic    

„      Southern  

Canadian  Pacifio    $3,3"^ 

Montreal  to  Ottawa  (Section  Q.  M.O.  and  O.  Bailway) 

Atlantic  and  North-West 

Manitoba  South- Western  CoL 165 

North  Shore  ao8 

St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa 61 

Toronto,  Gh^y,  and  Bruce   « 188 

Ontario  and  Quebec an 

Credit  Valley 1 75. 

Oaraquet 

Carillon  and  Grenyille 

Central  Ontario 

Chatham  Branch  

Cobourg,  Peterboro',  and  Marmora    ^ 

Cumberland  Bailway  and  Coal  Company 

Eastern  Extension 


Elgin,  Petitcodiao,  and  Havelock  

Erie  and  Huron 

Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  

Grand  Southern 

Grand  Trunk 894 

BufEalo  and  Lake  Huron 162 

Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie  172 

Montreal  and  Champlain  Junction 62 

Great  Western  540 

Ix>ndon  and  Port  Stanley 24 

Wellington,  Grey,  and  Bruce 168 

London,  Huron,  and  Bruce 69 

Brantford,  Norfolk,  and  Port  Burwell 35 

Midland 166 

Toronto  and  Nipissing 112 

Ghnnd  Junction 88 

Whiibj,  Port  Perry,  and  Lindsay 47 

Victoria  (Lindsay  to  Haliburton)  53 

Madoo  Junction  to  Bridgewater 9^ 

Great  Northern 

Hamilton  and  North  Western 


MQea. 

51 

8 

128 

862 

4,819 


45 

13 

104 

9 

85 

82 

80 

27 

72 

40 

83 

2,698 


8 
176 


Miles. 


207 


30 


$ 

1,184,500 
105,000 

3,424,400 

84,493,936 

183,606,793 

5,802,956 

180,000 
700,000 

6,044,867 

2,158,248 

5,678,938 

11,590,000 
1,616,000 

1,374^000 

100,000 
3,170,000 

176,000 
1,158,240 

894,280 

1,928,041 

584,150 

833,000 

2,531,717 

873,000 

233,436,969 

7,237,689 

8,258,250 

1,089,987 

18,280,660 

1,121,861 

2,081,309 

1,424,986 

30,000 

12,874,880 

2,047,389 

445,500 

317,058 

498,000 

191,088 
5,857,963 
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CapiUl. 


Paid  Up. 


OovernmentAid. 


Name  of  Goyernmenfc. 


Paid  Up. 


Monieipal  Aid. 


Paid  Up. 


Tbtal 
Goat  of  Railway 

aad 
Boiling  Stock. 


$ 

1,184,500 
80,000 

3,318,480 

34»493>93^ 

1731146,705 

4,140,601 

176,000 
700,000 

5,544,867 

a»i53,H3 

2,132,989 

11,590,000 
1,616,000 

728,462 

100,000 
970,000 
176,000 
1,158,240 
894,230 

1,928,041 

584.150 

828,500 

1,809,217 

844,000 

233h4o6,899 

7,237,639 

3,258,250 

1,089,987 

18,280,660 

1,121,861 

2,081,309 

1424,986 

30,000 

12.874,880 

».035.54i 

445»500 

317,053 

498,000 

30,070 

191,088 

5.255»363 


New  BruiiBwick 


r  Dominion  $1344001 

\  Ontario  270,000/ 


r  Dominion 

\  Ontario 

r  Dominion   1440,000] 

•j  Quebec    

L      »        


1440,000] 

727,000  V 

1,176,956] 


/Dominion   

\  Quebec    


954.0001 
2,546,000/ 


{Dominion    ^,  ^. 
Ontario   375,282 


2r6s6'] 


Ontario 

{Dominion   224,000! 
New  Brunswick....      180,000/ 


Ontario 

New  Brunswick   

Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 

/Dominion   1,284,4961 

L  Nova  Scotia    643,545/ 

{Dominion   38,400! 
Now  Brunswick ....      107,500  / 

Ontario 

Dominion 

New  Brunswick  

Dominion 


Ontario .. 


Ontario .. 


Ontario.. 


Dominion  . 
Ontario 


$ 

456,000 

818,480 

147,836 
67,243,519 

3,343,956 


3,600,000 

377,938 
531,000 


126,500 
32,000 
44,740 

144,280 

1,928,041 

145,900 
83,000 

416,000 
15,142,638 

336,000 


241,276 
178,630 

168,360 
168,212 
182,500 
94,958 
812,000 

25,088 
565,020 


Miaister  of  Bailwajs  and  Canals,  1887. 


$ 

70,000 
5,000 


322,500 
412,500 


796,645 


390,000 
969,561 

1,085,000 


93.500 
113,500 


13,000 
225,000 

3,000 

966,000 
929,000 


682,000 
311,500 

144,871 
476,703 
263,000 
222,095 
186,000 

6,000 
775,596 


$ 

1,788,856 
75,489 


27,887,717 
173,146,706 


7,500,000 


5,699,651 
.  1,908,489 

6,547,388 
11,590,000 


1,480,781 
176,000 

1,400,042 
702,831 

1,928,041 

584^160 

838,923 
1,809,217 

245,383,844 
6,271,639 

1,089,987 

1,121,861 
2,081,309 
1,424,986 


16,017,978 
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G. — Railways  in  Canada, 


Name  of  Sailvay. 


Length  of  line. 


CoDipIeted. 
(Rails  Laid). 


Under 

Cunstrac- 

tion. 


Toul 


Snbteribed. 


Intercolonial  

International 

Irondale,  Bancroft,  and  Ottawa  , 

Jacques  Cartier  Union 

Kent  Noithem  


Kingston  and  Pembroke  

Manitoba  and  North-Western 

Massawippi  Valley    

Montreal  and  European  Short  L.  (Oxford  to  N.  Glasgow) 

„  Sorel   

„  Vermont  Junction 

Nepanee,  Tamworth,  and  Quebec  

New  Brunswick 1 74"] 

New  Brunswick  and  Canada    .....'. 127  I 

St.  John  and  Maine 92  | 

Fredericton 23  J 

New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 


Northern  Railway  of  Canada 210I 

Northern  and  Pacific  Junction    71  j 

Northern  and  Western  Railway  of  New  Brunswick   

North- Western  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 

Nova  Scotia  Central  

Nosbonsing  and  Nipissing 

Pontiac  and  Pacific  Junction  

Prince  Edward  Island  

Qu'Appelle,  Long  Lake,  and  Saskatchewan  

Quebec  and  Lake  St  John 


Central  , 


63  J 


Stanstead,  Shefford,  and  Chambly 

South- Eastern    152 

Montreal,  Portland,  and  Boston , 

Lake  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Junction, 

St.  John  Bridge  and  Railway  Extension    , 

St.  Martin's  and  Upham 

Thousand  Islands , 

Waterloo  and  Magog    39 

Missisquoi  Valley 10 

Western  Counties 


Windsor  and  Annapolis   84! 

Windsor  Branch   32  J 


Miles. 
866 


27 

112 

130 
34 


45 

24 

29 

416 


82 
281 

67 
110 

6 

41 

211 
23 

82 

154 

43 
260 


2 

29 

3 

49 

67 
116 


11,526 


Miles. 
76 


40 
40 

73 

45 

88 
40 


44,172,743 

2,507,234 

215,000 

20,000 

215,000 

4,413,063 

15,201,250 
800,000 

629,657 

1,566,100 

439,011 
6,012,684 
2,580,500 
4,110,817 
1,010,000 

487,400 

8,136,834 
1,343,000 

619,000 

1,293,085 

1,605,000 

250,000 

1,182,000 

8,735,981 
201,000 

8,598,296 
6,737,540 

4,984,500 

2,110,182 

1,409,000 

633,900 

170,666 

70,000 

707,000 

953,000 

2,454,694 

3,809,715 


751        690,211,845 
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Capital. 


Paid  Up. 


I     44. '7 1,743 
j     .2*494.434 

5.500 

20,000 

135.000 

4.4 » 3.063 

6,451,250 
800,000 

375,000 
1.544,97* 

439,01 1 
6,012,684 
2,580,500 
4,110,817 

728,200 

211,000 

8,136,834 
1,229,030 

401,000 

1,1*4.173 
124,476 
205,000 

120,090 

3,735,9«i 
201,000 

1,950,360 
6,586,682 

4.856,39* 

2,110,182 

1,264,280 

10,827 

160,665 

70,000 

207,000 

146.343 
2,454,694 

3.809,715 


^53,376,145 


Governmeut  Aid. 


Name  of  Govennnent. 


Dominion 

{Dominion    156,800! 
Quebec    391,122/ 

Dominion 


Paid  Up. 


New  Brunswick   

r  Dominion    48,000! 

lOnterio    456,493/ 

Manitoba  


{Dominion    224,000! 
Annuity  155.657/ 

Dominion 


Dominion 

New  Brunswick 


/Dominion    118,400! 

\  New  Brunswick  ....      108,000  / 

Ontario 

Dominion 


I  New  Brunswick .... 


128,000] 
32 1,000  J 


Nova  Scotia 


{Dominion    272,000 ! 
Quebec 510,000  j 

Dominion 


r  Dominion    746,295  ! 

(.Quebec    1,445,000/ 

/  Dominion    2 1 1 ,200 1 

\  Quebec    681,250/ 


Quebec  , 


Dominion 

New  Brunswick 


Quebec 

,,       

Noya  Sootia  , 


44,172,743 
535,122 

135,000 
504,493 
386,250 

125,000 
64,972 

89,600 
76,000 

675,000 
1,180,000 

230,000 


196,188 
1,206,030 

251,000 


Ul,726 

90,090 
3,735,981 

791,518 
741,592 

315,892 
197,582 
250,280 

145,665 

92,000 

43,842 

729.100 

1,089,674 


144,305,147 


Muniripal  Aid. 


Paid  Up. 


$ 

225,000 

491,000 

215,000 
65,000 


82,500 
23,000 
47,500 
60,000 
80,000 


631,980 


210,842 
103,000 

528,000 
25,000 
36,000 


1 0,000 

15,000 

38,500 

250,000 


i*,599,*93 


ToUl 
Coat  of  Railway 

and 
Rolling  Stock. 


44,172,743 
1,313,443 

241,000 

3,974,109 

1,932,833 
800,000 

1,320,000 

436,202 
8,677,480 
3,546,000 
2,698,589 

728,200 


676,953 

585,646 

3,735,981 
151,000 

2,334,160 
6,526,340 


674,858 

194,800 

72,412 


3,902,280 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmkr*s  Paper. 

Me.  W.  Leigh  Bernard  thonght  that  Mr  Colmer  deserved  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  paper 
on  Canada,  which  had  come  at  a  very  opportune  time,  when  the 
affairs  of  that  country  were  being  taken  up  and  discussed  with  a 
degree  of  interest  unknovni  for  some  time  past.  Mnny  persons 
were  engaged  in  colonising  different  districts  of  Canada,  he  himself 
being  associated  with  some  gentlemen  in  colonising  a  portion  of 
Alberta  Province  in  the  North- West  Territory.  The  information  to 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Colmer's  paper  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  every  one  interested  in  the  Dominion  and  its  develop- 
ment. It  was  impossible  for  the  public  of  this  country  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  the  different  countries  that  were  open  for 
colonisation,  unless  the  particulars  of  each  country  were  placed 
before  them  by  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Colmer  who  could  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  small 
cost  of  construction  of  railways  in  Canada  as  compared  with  other 
countries  ;  it  seemed  almost  past  belief  that  such  a  huge  system  of 
railways  as  there  was  in  Canada  could  have  ever  been  constructed 
for  such  small  sums  of  money.  When  they  considered  that  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  exceeded  even 
the  money  invested  in  the  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  was  very  remarkable  that  a  young  country  like  Canada,  with 
only  5  millions  of  population,  should  have  such  a  vast  railway 
system,  and  he  thought  it  presaged  very  great  results  for  the  future 
of  that  country.  The  fact  that  Canada  was  in  the  eighth  position 
of  countries  with  regard  to  railways  was  also  very  important  to 
note,  and  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  six 
years  before  the  time  contemplated  by  the  contract  was  a  fact, 
he  thought,  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  construction  of  railways. 
One  point  in  connection  with  Canada  which  had  not  been  touched 
upon  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  but  which  appeared  to  him  very 
important,  was  the  naturalisation  laws.  If  any  one  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  for  example,  they  had  to  wait  a  considerable 
time  before  they  could  exercise  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  whereas 
in  Canada  they  at  once  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as 
much  as  if  they  had  lived  there  all  their  lives.  He  thought  that 
was  an  important  fact  to  be  known  by  those  wishing  to  settle  in 
a  new  country,  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  all  the  land-marks  of 
their  old  country  behind  them.  It  had  been  pointed  out  how  in 
the  Colonial  Exhibition  they  had  seen  so  many  of  the  products 
of  Canada,  and  he  was  sure  too  much  had  not  been  said  of  the 
colonial  products  in  that  exhibition.  It  also  seemed  very  remark- 
able  that  a  country  with  a  small  population  like  Canada  could 
actually  be  exporting  food  to  the  United  States,  a  country  with 
more  than  ten  times  the  population,  and  he  was  particulai*ly  struck 
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-with  the  fignres  with  regard  to  the  cheese  prodactions ;  with 
regard  to  the  shipping  indastry  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that  Canada  came  fifth  in  the  world  as  a  maritime  nation. 
He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  hare  seen  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
some  statistics  comparing  Canada  with  other  countries,  as  regards 
railways  in  particular,  and  he  hoped  that  the  author  would  be  able 
to  add  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  comparison  between  Canada, 
the  mother  country,  and  other  countries  in  that  respect,  though 
he  was  bound  to  admit  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  information  for  such  a  table.  * 

Sir  Gbobgb  Baden-Powbll,  M.j?.,  said  he  entirely  re-echoed 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speaker.  That  the  author  had  a 
complete  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  evident  in 
every  line  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Colmer  had  shown  them  with  regard 
to  railway  statistics  what  great  advances  Canada  had  made  in 
giving  to  its  national  body  politic  the  main  arteries  of  communica- 
tion. He  had  travelled  over  the  continent  of  North  America  and 
over  several  other  continents,  and  had  carefully  watched  their 
railway  communications,  and  he  maintained  that  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travelling,  especially  in  winter  time,  there  was  no  railway 
in  the  whole  world  that  even  approached  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  When  travelling  in  various  parts  of  the  world  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  a  thermometer  on  his  pillow  and  taking  a 
record  at  11  o'clock  eveiy  night.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter 
when  he  was  last  travelling  in  Canada,  and  his  thermometer  always 
regi8te]*ed  from  SO**  to  55°  Fahr.,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  tem- 
perature in  which  to  go  to  bed.  That  was  an  indication  of  the 
way  in  which  they  made  railway  travelling  comfortable  in  winter. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Canadian  growth  that  the  popula- 
tion could  travel  during  the  whole  of  the*  severest  winter  with 
such  great  comfort.  In  Parliament  last  year  a  great  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  subsidy  for  the  trans- Pacific  steamers  of  the 
Canadian  route  to  the  far  East.  The  railway  communications  in 
Canada  were  of  enormous  importance  to  this  empire,  not  only  from 
a  military  but  from  the  trade  and  postal  points  of  view.  Nobody 
expected  or  wished  for  war  to  break  out,  but  if  it  did,  there  was 
now  a  sure,  safe,  and  reliable  means  of  communication,  via  Canada, 
with  the  far  East,  not  only  for  mails  but  also  for  goods.  Men-of- 
war  coald  not  go  long  distances  without  coaling,  and  coal  was 
a  contraband  of  war.  In  order  to  intercept  British  commerce  in 
the  North  Pacific,  a  war  vessel  leaving  a  European  country  would 
have  to  travel  round  South  America,  and  there  was  no  poii;  where 
a  man-of-war  could  coal.  Wherefore  at  Vancouver-  both  from 
Canada  and  England  there  was  a  base  of  operations  which  should 
keep  the  North  Pacific  clear  of  all  hostile  agg^ssors.  That  great 
advantage  to  English  commerce  would  not  have  been  within  their 
grasp  had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprise  and  loyalty  of  the 
Canadians  in  pushing  through  that  great  railway.  He  need 
hardly  say  how  that  railway  was  developing  Canada,  because  the 
north-west  districts,  and  especially  British  Columbia,  would 
hardly  be  accessible  to  European  trade  were  it  not  for  the  water 
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and  railway  routes  which  had  been  opened  np.  The  Australians 
too  by  means  of  that  route  hoped  to  connect  their  industries 
directly  with  Canada.  There  was  a  large  trade  in  canned  fish, 
both  lobster  and  salmon,  which  was  almost  entirely  of  British 
Columbian  origin,  and  it  was  hoped  by  many  Australians  that  by 
the  opening  up  of  the  Pacific  ports,  the  Canadians  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  that  trade  direct  instead  of  it  coming  through  San 
Francisco  or  some  other  American  port.  He  thought  the  iSociety 
was  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for  supplying  so  much  informa- 
tion. Table  F,  in  the  paper,  showing  the  distances  to  Australia 
and  the  Bast  was  of  special  interest,  because  it  showed  the  actual 
facts  on  which  they  could  base  any  policy,  especially  any  financial 
policy,  they  might  choose  to  start  with  regard  to  lines  for  steamers 
and  telegraphic  cables.  The  saving  in  mileage  via  Suez  in  the 
total  distance  from  Great  Britain  to  the  various  places  was 
enormous.  But  it  was  often  forgotten  that  whereas  the  average 
rate  of  the  speed  of  ocean  mail  steamers  was  about  1 5  miles  an 
hour,  the  speed  already  attained  in  the  trip  across  Canada  by 
railway  was,  he  believed,  something  like  27  or  28  miles  an  hour, 
and  when  the  through  traffic  was  in  active  operation  the  speed 
would  reach  an  average  of  30  miles.  In  other  words,  for  one-third 
of  the  distance  vid  Canada  the  speed  was  twice  that  possible  by 
other  routes.  He  maintained  that  whichever  route  they  took, 
they  would  have  in  time  by  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  route  the 
shortest  distance  to  go,  and  there  would  be  an  enormous  saving  in 
time  to  such  places  as  Japan  and  China.  A  previous  speaker  had 
stated  that  he  wished  there  had  been  added  to  the  paper  Australian 
and  other  colonial  statistics.  He  (Sir  6.  Baden-Powell)  confessed 
he  saw  a  great  difficulty  in  making  out  such  comparative  accoants, 
because  the  conditions  existing  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
South  America  were  so  different,  not  only  one  fi-om  one  another,  but 
from  those  existing  in  Canada.  If  such  comparative  tables  were 
compiled,  it  would  be  invaluable  to  have  details  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  railways.  As  far  as  he  knew,  Canada 
differed  from  the  United  States  in  the  fact  that  her  railways  had 
not  been  so  liable  to  the  peculiar  financial  transaction  which  it 
was  said  was  not  unknown  in  America.  The  railways  had  been 
built  fairly,  cleanly,  and  honestly,  and  they  knew  very  well  where 
the  money  had  gone,  especially  in  regard  to  the  recent  railway 
undertakings.  He  thought  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  should  be 
passed  to  the  author  for  having  given  such  a  valuable  paper  to  the 
Society ;  a  paper  which  described  that  great  imperial  undertaking 
which  had  been  prophetically  described  so  long  ago  as  1846  as 
**  That  great  link  which  is  required  to  unite  into  one  powerful 
country  the  whole  English  race." 

Mr.  P.  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  said  that  if  he  was  not  out  of  order, 
he  should  be  glad  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  pro« 
posed  by  his  name-sake.  They  must  all  have  been  impressed  a  few 
months  since  in  London  by  what  was  then  seen  of  the  actual  results 
of  Canadian  industry,  and  of  the  bounty  of  nature  in  that  great 
Dominion,  and  he  thought  it  was  extremely  interesting  that  in  so 
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shorfc  a  time  after  seeing  that  exhibition  they  shonld  have  snch  a 
valuable  paper  giving  the  fall  facts  and  concentrated  essence  of 
that  which  had  so  recently  delighted  the  eye.  What  had  struck 
him  so  much  in  connection  with  Canada  was  the  mixture  of 
courage,  enterprise,  and  foresight,  with  controlling  prudence.  Some 
colonies  had  at  times  excited  the  misgivings  of  their  best  friends 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  expenditure,  and  there  might  have  been  a 
doubt  whether  their  resources  were  not  being  overtaxed ;  but  he 
had  never  heard  such  a  doubt  expressed  with  regard  to  Canada. 
Great  as  had  been  the  expenditure,  there  had  been  wisdom,  and 
there  was  such  an  enormous  amount  of  resources  that  safety 
prevailed,  and  there  was  no  danger.  He  thought  they  might  in 
some  particulars  adopt  the  policy  of  their  Canadian  fellow  citizens, 
for  instance  with  regard  to  timber.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
timber  was  being  cut  down  in  such  a  reckless  manner  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  the  forests  disappearing ;  but  he  observed  that  in 
Canada  great  care  was  taken  to  re-plant.  They  had  been  told 
that  in  Canada  there  was  already  a  department  of  agriculture,  with 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  its  head.  That  had  been  promised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  previous  evening  for  England  and 
Wales,  but  even  the  details  of  the  scheme  had  not  yet  been  made 
public  property.  In  England  they  were  only  just  thinking 
that  the  Government  might  do  something  to  teach  agriculture, 
whereas  in  Canada  that  teaching  was  already  carried  out  under 
the  administration  of  the  great  Dominion.  It  must  be  a  great 
relief  to  those  who  occupied  the  crowded  cities  of  England  to 
know  that  there  were  such  a  vast  number  of  acres  of  land,  which 
in  years  to  come  would  bring  ample  snpplies  of  food  to  the  teeming 
populations.  With  regard  to  the  railroads,  he  thought  that  an 
English  railway  proprietor  might  well  envy  the  fate  and  fortune  of 
his  Canadian  brother.  In  England  owners  of  railways  would  in  all 
probability  undergo  during  the  next  few  months  a  sharp  expeiience, 
and  their  policy  would  be  sharply  challenged ;  but  he  found  that  in 
Canada  the  railways  were  supported  by  large  subsidies  of  money,  and 
by  large  grants  of  fertile  land.  So  completely  had  the  Government 
and  the  people  gone  hand  in  hand,  that  although  the  railways  had 
cost  135  millions  of  money,  upwards  of  100  million  £  sterling  had 
been  spent  out  of  private  fortunes  in  order  to  build  that  gigantic 
system  of  railroads.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  be  in  Canada  in 
1871,  and  had  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the 
September  of  that  year,  at  the  time  when  the  survey  party  spoken 
of  in  the  paper  had  gone  forth,  and  Sir  John  was  speaking  of 
what  the  result  of  that  exploration  might  be.  That  great  statesman 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  capital  would  be  foi*th coming,  and 
his  mind  was  in  large  measure  at  rest  on  thai  head.  That  railway, 
as  they  knew,  had  now  been  made.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  its 
completion  at  so  comparatively  an  early  a  period  when  its  shadowing 
forth  was  so  recent  as  1871.  On  the  Biver  St.  Lawrence  there 
was  a  rapid  called  La  Chine.  A  Frenchman  a  hundred  years  ago 
had  said  that  that  was  the  true  road  to  China,  and  he  called  it 
La  Chine  rapid;  that  prophecy  was  repeated  as  a  joke  on  the 
steamer  as  he  descended  the  rapids  in  1871,  but  that  which  was  a 
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jest  in  1871,  whs  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  present  time ;  hecanse 
the  railway  passed  within  a  very  few  miles  of  that  rapid,  and  its 
course  from  east  to  west  brought  China  a  thousand  miles  nearer 
Liverpool  than  any  other  route.  As  the  reader  of  the  paper  had 
stated,  vessels  were  running  regularly  between  Vancouver's  Island 
and  Hong  Kong ;  •  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  rapidity  of 
their  ocean  navigation  would  bridge  that  ocean  just  as  the  great 
steamers  have  bridged  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Liverpool  and 
Quebec.  The  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  kind  hospitality 
he  had  received  in  the  Dominion,  and  his  conviction  that  a  great 
future  was  in  store  for  her,  made  Canada  the  object  of  his  affections, 
of  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  his  largest  expectations. 

Mr.  James  Mosse  said  that  as  chief  engineer  of  part  of  the 
Inter- Colonial  Railway  in  1860,  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Federal  Government,  he  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In 
the  first  place  he  wished  to  mention  a  very  interesting  historical 
fact,  which  probably  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  many 
persons.  The  first  idea  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  between 
Halifax  and  Quebec  was  conceived  in  1825.  In  1848  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  sent  out  a  party  of  officers  of  Royal 
Engineers,  under  the  charge  of  Major  Robinson,  who  made  the 
preliminary  survey.  It  was  very  rough,  but  it  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  railway,  and  it  was  considered  an  imperial 
more  than  a  Canadian  work.  In  order  to  avoid  that  terrible  bend 
which  the  Ashburton  Treaty  allotted  to  the  United  States,  instead 
of  going  through  the  State  of  Maine,  it  was  taken  round  the  coast 
of  New  Brunswick.  That  scheme  for  many  years  hung  fire.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  made  a  certain  por- 
tion of  what  was  afterwards  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  between 
Halifax  and  Truro.  Of  that  particular  portion  he  was  afterwards 
chief  engineer.  The  Gt)vernment  of  New  Brunswick  then  made 
another  portion  from  St.  John  to  Monckton  and  Shediac,  which 
for  several  years  ended  there.  Afterwards  Brassey  and  Co.  came 
in  and  made  the  Grand  Trunk  Line  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  and 
afterwards  to  River  Du  Loup,  where  it  stopped,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  established,  about  the  year 
1864,  that  the  first  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.M.G. 
Though  the  idea  was  first  started  in  1825,  it  was  not  commenced 
until  about  1866,  and  some  ten  years  afterwards  it  was  completed. 
In  contrast  to  the  Inter- Colonial  Railway,  which  from  first  to  last 
occupied  some  fifty  years  in  cogitation  and  constr action,  the 
expedition  practised  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  most 
extraordinary.  The  works  on  1,910  miles  of  main  line  were 
commenced  in  May,  1881,  and  completed  in  December,  1885.  The 
madxis  operandi  displayed  a  remarkable  amount  of  organisation :  the 
engineers  went  ahead  *'  locating  "  the  railway,  then  came  the  men 
employed  on  earthwork  or  **  griading ;"  these  were  followed  by  the 
tracklayers,  that  is  men  laying  the  rails,  and  lastly  came  the 
waggons  for  housing  the  men  and  for  carrying  provisions.  The 
whole  work  proceeded  pari-passu^  and  with  such  expedition  that 
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the  rails  were  laid  at  the  rate  of  from  2^  to  4  miles  per  day  during 
the  working  seasons.  The  cost  of  the  Inter- Colonial  Bailwaj  was 
8,600/.  per  mile,  which  he  thought  was  about  the  average  cost  of 
Canadian  railways.  The  cost  of  course  was  yery  much  less  than 
that  in  England,  though  it  was  dearer  than  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  railways  were  better  built.  The  Inter-Colonial 
Railway  was  as  substantial  a  railway  as  any  in  England,  with  the 
exception  that  it  was  a  single  line.  Everything  was  built  in  the 
most  solid  and  best  manner.  It  was  not  however  of  much  use  to 
talk  aboat  the  cost  of  railways,  because  what  was  cheap  in  one 
country  was  the  reverse  in  another.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
speaking  in  1856  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  stated  that 
the  cost  of  making  the  Trent  Valley  Railway  very  little  exceeded 
the  parliamentary  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  the  Act,  but  of 
course  in  the  colonies  such  expenses  were  not  incurred.  In  new 
countries  government  land  was  granted  free  of  cost,  and  all  land 
was  cheap,  the  accommodation  bridges  were  few,  and  the  railways 
coald  be  made  at  a  comparatively  less  sum.  It  depended  upon  the 
class  of  railway  whether  it  was  cheap  or  dear.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  expensive  colonial  lines  that  was  ever  built  was  in  Ceylon, 
where  a  railway  was  taken  for  129  miles  at  an  elevation  of  5,280  feet 
above  the  sea,  at  a  cost  of  20,000/.  to  24,000/.  per  mile.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Government  of  Ceylon  owned  122  miles  of 
railway,  for  which  they  did  not  owe  a  single  penny,  whilst  the 
railway  from  Colombo  to  Eitndy  had  paid  8,  10,  and  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  said  that  like  most  of  the  previous  speakers 
he  had  been  much  impressed  by  the  paper,  which  was  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  commercial  statistics  of  Canada.  He  had  noticed 
with  especial  interest  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  Grovemment 
interference  appeared  to  be  carried  in  Canada;  in  almost  every 
direction  Government  aid  was  indicated.  Mr.  Colmer  had  referred 
to  Government  experimental  farms.  Government  commissions  of 
inquiry  as  to  minerals,  and  especially  to  the  very  extensive  Govern- 
ment assistance  in  railway  matters.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  might  attribute  the  Canadian  success 
to  this  active  co-operation  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  Canada  in  addition 
to  the  Government  measures  referred  to,  there  was  a  highly  pro- 
tective system.  If  Canada  had  been  fo8tered  by  that  protective 
system,  and  if  Government  enterprise  in  different  directions  had 
really  been  the  means  of  developing  the  country,  the  fact  might 
possibly  constitute  a  useful  lesson  in  other  directions.  The  report 
of  the  recent  commission  of  inquiry  as  to  the  public  works  of 
Ireland  had  just  been  presented,  and  possibly  a  little  of  the  same 
enterprise  and  practical  Government  assistance  might  result  in  the 
same  development  of  that  country  as  had  been  achieved  in  Canada. 
He  should  be  glad  to  have  some  information  from  the  author  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  Canada  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  moment  in  England  there  was  a  notion  that  a  movement 
was  proceeding  in  favour  of  active  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States,  a  movement  which  some  feared  might  develop  into 
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proposals  for  political  nnion  with  that  country.  He  should  be  glad 
to  learn  Mr.  Colmer*8  views  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Canadian 
enterprise  and  prosperity  had  been  affected  by  the  relations  of 
Canada  with  the  United  States,  and  especially  whether  those 
relations  had  in  any  way  fettiCred  Canadian  progress.  The  facts 
contained  in  the  paper  seemed  to  him  to  supply  answers  to  various 
points  of  inquiry,  and  enabled  them  to  test  the  practice  and 
actual  working  of  economical  theories.  There  had  been  great 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  he 
thought  that  similar  enterprise  in  other  directions  might  possibly 
lead  to  a  similar  happy  result. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  Hendriks)  said  that  before  calling 
upon  the  author  of  the  paper  to  reply,  he  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  with  respect  to  i-ailway  statistics  in  which  he  did  not  find 
himself  quite  in  accord  with  some  of  the  previous  speakers.  He 
noticed  that  Mr.  Colmer  had  said  that  the  cost  of  12,000  miles  of 
Canadian  railways  had  been  about  8,500/.  per  mile.  On  looking  at 
the  figures  however  he  thought  they  would  find  that  the  cost  down 
to  1^6  had  been  12,216/.  per  mile.  Of  course  statistically  that 
was  a  very  startling  amount  of  difference ;  he  thought  however  he 
saw  how  it  was  accounted  for :  in  his  estimate  of  the  lower  average 
of  8,500/.  per  mile  the  author  had  omitted  to  include  Government 
and  municipal  aid.  He  submitted  that  that  was  not  quite  right 
from  a  statistical  point  of  view.  If  the  Government  and  the  munici- 
palities of  Canada  ha^d  come  forward,  as  shown  by  the  statistics, 
with  8156,904,000  in  aid  of  the  railways,  this  had  entailed  so  much 
debt  and  burden  upon  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  consequently 
the  outlay  upon  railways  must  be  reckoned  inclusive  and  not  as 
exclusive  of  this  large  investment  in  aid  of  a  special  enterprise. 
The  investment,  it  might  be  said,  was  to  some  extent  recuperative, 
for  it  had  the  chance  of  producing  in  the  end  some  interest  or 
dividend.  But  this  did  not  differ  at  all  from  the  position  of  the 
expenditure  of  other  and  private  shareholders,  and  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  It  had  been  suggested  by  one 
or  two  speakers  that  it  would  be  useful  to  make  comparisons  with 
other  countries.  Of  course  in  those  matters  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  put  together  in  parallels  things  comparatis  non  comparandis,  the 
circumstances  being  so  very  different ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  author  had  a  little  challenged  such  a  proceeding  where  he 
spoke  of  the  capital  expenditure  of  our  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  with  its  1,800  miles  of  line  having  been  as  great  as  the 
cost  of  12,000  miles  in  Canada.  But  such  a  comparison  must  be 
qualified  by  looking  into  facts.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had  cost  43,365/.  on  an  average  per  mile, 
calculated  to  the  year  1886,  as  contrasted  with  12,316/.  per  mile  in 
Canada.  But  look  at  the  enormous  difference  in  the  traffic  and 
the  earnings  in  the  two  countries  respectively,  and  observe  that  the 
earnings  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  were  in 
proportion  to  those  of  Canada  as  five  to  one,  in  other  woi*ds  they 
were  nearly  five  times  as  productive  in  gross  revenue.  He  would 
not  make  a  comparison  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  revenue  returns 
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arising  from  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  although  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  was  eighty  times  as  great  as  in  Canada,  seeing 
that  the  British  railways  included  so  many  short  lines,  where  the 
frequency  of  short  journeys  told  upon  the  comparative  number  -of 
travellers.  There  was  another  point  which  required  explanation, 
namely,  why  the  working  expenses  continued  to  be  so  enormous 
in  Canada.  In  England  they  were  only  ^2  per  cent.,  while  in 
Canada  they  remained  at  72^  per  cent.  He  must  confess  that  he 
did  not  take  quite  the  same  view  as  the  author  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  railways  in  Canada,  for  the  early  chapters  in  that 
history,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  "  Grand  Trunk  Railway," 
were  certainly  very  distressing  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Nor 
did  he  agree  with  what  Mr.  Elliott  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
help  which  Canada  had  received  from  its  Government,  for  the  real 
helpers  of  Canada  at  the  outset  of  her  railway  enterprise  were  the 
citizens  of  London.  And  in  this  matter  of  early  railway  construc- 
tion the  capital  for  it  would  never  have  been  forthcoming  but  for 
the  faith  which  was  too  implicitly  reposed  at  the  time  in  some 
ill-constructed  statistical  data  as  to  the  net  return  to  be  expected 
from  Canadian  railways,  and  which  were  put  forward  for  the 
information  of  London  shareholders  under  the  authority  of  Canadian 
representatives,  and  with  the  names  on  the  prospectuses  of  eminent 
London  financiers  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Government 
agency  and  other  interests  of  Canada.  He  did  not  make  any 
imputation  upon  those  gentlemen,  for  they  no  doubt  believed  at 
the  time  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  started  that  those 
statistics  were  accurate,  but  they  were  far  too  sanguine  in 
anticipating  a  greater  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  extent  of 
railway-using  population  than  had  yet  taken  place.  If  its  own 
Government  help  instead  of  that  of  the  public  of  the  city  of 
London  had  been  waited  for,  the  progress  of  Canada  would  never 
have  been  so  gpreat.  At  the  same  time  there  was  some  *'balm  in 
Gilead,"  for  the  trade  of  Canada  was  rapidly  developed  through 
the  early  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  and  there  had 
been  some  indirect  return  no  doubt  to  the  London  commercial 
public  from  the  profits  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  At 
the  same  time  he  thought  it  was  a  most  flagrant  illustration  of  the 
error  of  supposing  that  it  ever  would  be  good  policy  for  colonials 
to  be  waiting  upon  Gk>vemment  to  help  them  forward  in  enterprises 
which  could  best  be  conducted  by  private  energy  and  capital. 
Colonials  who  did  not  help  themselves,  but  waited  for  Government 
initiative  would  be  nowhere  in  the  modem  race  of  competition.  In 
all  other  results  the  progress  of  the  Dominion  as  exemplified  in  the 
paper  was  most  gratifying.  It  was  one  good  proof  of  Canadian 
prudence  that  they  were  not  overcharged  with  debt;  because, 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  the  author,  the  present  interest 
per  head  amounted  to  no  more  than  6«.  M,,  whereas  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  nearly  i6a.  Therefore,  considering  that  the 
population  of  Canada  was,  on  the  average,  a  very  well-conditioned 
one,  the  burden  of  68.  8c/.  per  head  was  very  slight.  Now  that  the 
"  Central  Pacific  Railway  "  was  formed,  and  more  money  was 
wanted  for  it,  the  Canadian  Government  could  very  well  afibrd  to 
take  their  chance  in  that  enterprise,  although  they  were  but  feeble 
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helpers  indeed  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Roilwaj  was  being  first 
instituted.  It  was'  gratifying  too,  as  the  sign  of  a  well-to-do 
community,  to  see  the  large  amount  of  deposits,  amounting  to 
nearly  150  million  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  chartered 
banks  and  savings  banks.  That  amount  however  was  not  so  large 
ill  proportion  to  the  population  of  Canada  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  banks.  Tbe  population  of  Canada  might  be  taken  as 
five  millions — about  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom — but  the  deposits  in  the  Canadian  chartered  banks  were 
not  more  than  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  making 
such  a  comparison  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  was,  and  par- 
ticularly in  old  countries,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  deposits 
represented  idle  capital.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Canada  were 
very  considerable  for  a  comparatively  modem  community.  They 
did  not  however  amount  in  proportion  to  those  of  England  to  more 
than  one-seventeenth  in  value  for  imports,  and  one-thirteenth  for 
exports.  With  regard  to  life  assurance,  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
such  an  amount  of  thrift  in  a  comparatively  new  colony,  for  the 
amount  was  about  one-fifteenth  of  that  effected  in  this  country. 
He  was  sure  the  meeting  would  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  author  for  his  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Journal, 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  he  should  be  loth  as  an  old  member 
of  the  Society,  and  having  experienced  Canadian  hospitality,  to 
remain  silent  in  not  thanking  the  reader  of  the  paper  for  the 
information  he  had  put  before  them,  and  likewise  in  not  expressing 
the  greatest  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  empire. 
The  subject  of  imports  and  exports  was  rather  a  sore  point 
between  Mr.  Colmer  and  himself,  and  they  had  had  many  passages 
of  arms  with  regard  to  the  tariff  system.  The  small  quantity  of 
imports  and  exports  arose  from  the  fact  that  Canada  instead  of 
consuming  the  manufactured  produce  of  England,  as  all  the  other 
colonies  did  to  a  great  extent,  and  sending  us  food  and  raw 
material,  exercised  her  capability  of  producing  manufactured  goods 
for  herself,  and  therefore  the  intercolonial  trade  was  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  foreign  trade.  How  far  the  prosperity  of 
Canada  might  be  due  to  the  protective  system  he  could  not  say.  He 
thought  that  Canada  would  have  advanced  with  much  more  rapid 
strides  had  she  not  fallen  into  that  error,  and  when  once  she  awoke 
to  the  perception  of  the  importance  of  free  trade,  especially  with 
the  mother  country,  she  would  advance  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
He  had  been  ask^  before  he  came  to  the  meeting  how  it  came 
about  that  Canada  could  be  so  prosperous  under  the  protective 
system.  The  explanation  of  that  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
she  was  constantly  receiving  from  England  a  large  amount  of 
living  machines,  instruments  for  work  bom  and  raised  and  trained 
at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country,  therefore  she  ought  to  be 
prosperous  beyond  the  country  which  sustained  the  drain  of 
producing  that  machinery.  Again,  the  construction  of  her  rail- 
ways and  the  development  of  her  internal  resources  had  been,  as 
the  Chairman  properly  remarked,  fostered  in  the  city  of  London, 
from  whence  there  had  been  sent  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be 
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expended  in  that  oonntrj,  which  necessarily  had  been  productive 
of  great  prosperity  for  the  time.  The  same  thing  had  happened  in 
New  Zealand,  which  conntry  was  now  in  a  considerable  si^te 
of  depression,  almost  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  because  she  had 
obtained  labour  and  capital  beyond  her  means  of  profitably 
employing.  They  had  been  told  that  the  amount  of  money  on 
deposit  in  savings  banks  and  life  assurance  offices  was  small, 
but  he  was  not  disposed  to  look  upon  that  as  an  unfavourable 
symptom.  He  did  not  think  thev  could  measure  the  prosperity 
of  a  conntry  by  the  amonnt  of  idle  capital  invested  in  savings 
banks  and  life  assurance  offices.  He  for  one  was  not  disposed  to 
look  with  very  great  favour  upon  large  investments  in  life  assur- 
ance. In  the  long  run  it  stood  to  reason  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  individuals  who  insured  their  lives  must  be  more  than  the 
sums  they  received  in  the  end,  because  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  labour  employed  in  the  transaction  and  profit  to  those  who 
carried  it  on.  With  regard  to  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  of 
course  no  comparison  could  possibly  be  of  any  value  between  the 
cost  of  railways  in  different  countries.  The  beauty  of  her  railway 
Bvstem  was  that  it  connected  the  distant  portions  of  the  empire. 
tie  could  not  quite  coincide  with  the  encomiums  passed  upon  the 
security  with  which  Canadian  railways  were  built :  in  a  fifteen  ' 
days'  journey  up  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  two  days  were  occupied 
in  being  detained  by  accidents  happening  from  insufficient  con- 
struction. He  did  not  blame  the  Canadians  at  all  for  that,  because 
the  railways  were  necessarily  hastily  and  cheaply  constructed  for 
immediate  purposes,  but  as  they  were  used  and  became  of  more 
value,  they  would  be  strengthened  and  increased,  and  then  the 
expense  of  their  construction  would  appear  very  much  greskter 
than  it  had  been  hitherto.  Still  it  was  a  grand  enterprise,  and  a 
wonderful  proof  of  industry,  courage,  daring,  and  foresight,  which 
Lad  thus  bridged  the  continent  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

Mr.  J.  G.  CoLMEE,  in  reply,  begged  to  thank  the  Chairman  for 
the  kind  and  flattering  way  in  which  he  had  referred  to  his  paper, 
and  the  meeting  for  the  generous  reception  they  had  accorded  to 
it.  He  was  also  particularly  grateful  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  for  the  valuable  information  with 
which  they  had  supplemented  his  paper.  Mr.  Elliott  had  spoken 
upon  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  that  he  could  say  that  Canada  was  one  of 
the  most  loyal  portions  of  the  British  Empire.  Canadians  vene- 
rated the  British  connection,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  do 
anything  to  bring  about  a  separation.  In  a  very  strong  opposition 
paper  in  Canada  the  other  day,  he  read  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
if  a  man  wanted  to  address  a  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  he  would  probably  have  to  address  empty 
houses ;  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  also  said  he  was  sure  no  man 
wonld  have  the  least  chance  of  being  elected  to  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  who  advocated  such  a  policy.  Here  therefore 
was  the  feeling  of  both  political  parties  on  the  matter.  Canada's 
commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  had  always  been  most 
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friendly.  They  had  always  done  their  utmost  to  promote  and  foster 
those  feelings,  and  he  believed  some  good  results  in  this  direction 
would  probably  be  the  outcome  sooner  or  later  of  the  negociations 
which  had  recently  been  going  on.  Besides,  in  the  interesting 
message  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress,  a  disposition  was  shown  to  relax  the  high 
duties  npon  trade  generally,  and  he  thought  that  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Dominion.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  railways,  of 
course  he  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  make  comparisons.  He  was 
only  dealing  with  the  subject  from  a  public  investment  point  of 
view ;  he  merely  said  that  railways  in  Canada  cost  8,500/.  of  public 
money.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  that,  because  it  was 
only  upon  that  portion  of  money  that  dividends  had  to  be  paid. 
The  Government  contributions  had  as  a  rule  been  given  absolutely, 
and  no  return  was  expected  except  in  the  development  which  must 
take  place  in  the  country  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  railways. 
Asa  matter  of  fact  he  pointed  out  that,  speaking  generally,  investors 
bad  only  paid  8,500/.  per  mile  for  their  railways,  although  they  had 
really  cost  about  12,000/.  In  the  case  of  working  expenses  it  was 
difficult  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  working  expenses  of 
colonial  railways  and  the  working  expenses  of  British  railways. 
Labour' had  to  be  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  in  the  colonies  than 
the  mother  country ;  the  railways  were  made  much  more  cheaply 
than  in  England,  consequently  a  larger  amount  was  required  to  be 
«p0nt  in  maintenance,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  probably  the  current  rate  of  expenses  would  enable  a  much 
larger  traffic  to  be  carried  than  was  done  at  the  present  time.  He 
mentioned  in  one  part  of  his  paper  that  the  working  expenses  in 
1877  were  81  per  cent.,  and  in  1886  they  had  fallen  down  to  72  per 
cent.,  showing  that  although  the  traffic  had  developed  in  a  very 
marked  degree  during  that  period,  the  expenses  instead  of  increas- 
ing had  decreased  very  rapidly.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  upon  the  tariff,  he  might  mention  that  in 
Canada  there  was  a  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  fiscal  policy.  At  the  recent  general  election  both  parties  were 
united  in  regard  to  it,  and  both  supported  it.  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne 
would  admit  that  the  country  had  made  very  rapid  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  under  which  he  considered  it  had 
laboured,  and  that  its  condition  was  not  unsatisfactory.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  policy  which  might  be  good  for  one  country 
might  not  be  good  for  another,  and  that  local  circumstances  require 
consideration  in  every  case  of  the  kind.  They  might  be  certain 
that  the  interest  of  Canadians  was  not  in  any  way  to  restrict  trade, 
but  rather  to  increase  it  with  the  mother  country  and  other  nations, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  take  any  steps  that  would  in  any  way 
diminish  their  present  trade  returns.  They  were  very  glad  to  get 
all  the  emigrants  they  could  of  the  right  classes,  for  they  not  only 
benefited  the  colonies,  but  also  the  mother  country,  where  there 
were  at  present  too  many  people.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  development  of  the  colonies  within  the  past  twenty  years  had 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  British  trade  returns,  and  this  was  largely 
owing  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  to  increased  immigration. 
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averages  wliicH  is  an  affair  of  arithmetic,  but  also  the  doctrine  of 
deviations  from  an  average,  the  theory  of  errors,  which  has 
exercised  the  ablest  mathematicians. 

The  general  mle  is  that,  when  any  qnantitj  flactaates  subject 
to  the  influence  of  numerous  independent  agencies,  the  different 
values  assumed  from  time  to  time  by  that  variable  quantity  occur 
with  a  respective  frequency  which  is  indicated  by  a  well  known 
mathematical  formula,  or  curve.  I  need  not  detail  the  observations 
of  a  Quetelet  or  Galton.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  that  not 
only  is  the  fact  verified  by  their  observations,  but  also  it  is  -proved 
deductively  by  the  mathematical  reasonings  of  Laplace  and  Poisson. 
Accordingly  we  may  predicate  the  fulfilment  of  the  Jaw  of  errm^ 
even  in  the  absence  of  specific  experience,  where  the  conditions  for 
its  genesis  exist.  These  conditions  may  be  typified  in  the  following 
paradigm.  Take  (as  I  have  taken)  fifty  digits  from  the  pages 
of  Fome  mathematical  table:  for  instance  the  penultimate  digits 
of  fifty  successive  logarithms.  Add  together  these  fifty  items. 
The  aggregate  will  obey  the  law  of  error.  That  is  to  say,  if  we 
go  on  taking  digits  by  fifties  and  adding  them  together,  the 
various  aggregates  thus  formed  will  cluster  about  their  mean 
value  225,  in  a  manner  which  closely  conforms  to  the  law.  Now  the 
rationale  of  this  result  is  that  each  of  the  fifty  logarithms  from 
which  we  took  a  digit,  may  be  regarded  as  it  were  as  an  indepen- 
dent source  contributory  to  the  grand  total.  The  supply  from  each 
source  rises  and  falls,  not  indeed  by  chance  when  considered 
nearly,  for  it  is  governed  by  a  mathematical  law.  Yet,  as  the  laws 
i-egulating  the  digits  in  each  logarithm  are'  independent  of  each 
other,  their  composition  is  found  to  obey  the  rules  of  chance. 

The  composite  volume  to  which  each  source  contributes  indepen- 
dently, sinks  and  swells  according  to  the  normal  law  of  chance- 
fluctuation.  Similarly  the  law  of  error  may  be  predicated  of  the 
variables  with  which  the  banker  is  concerned,  so  far  as  their 
quantity  depends  upon  a  variety  of  agencies,  the  fortunes  and 
actions  of  a  heterogeneous  public.  But  it  may  be  objected  that 
some  fluctuations  in  banking  business  are  known  to  depend,  not 
upon  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of  small  causes,  but  upon  regular 
and  unique  events,  such  as  the  quarterly  payment  of  the  dividends. 
It  is  as  if  in  the  series  of  composite  numbers  above  described  there 
occurred  a  break,  and  some  terms  were  formed  by  the  addition  of 
sixty  instead  of  fifty  digits,  or  perhaps  by  the  addition  of  one 
pretty  constant  considerable  amount  to  the  chance-aggregate  of 
fifty  digits.  And  of  course,  if  this  change  in  the  conditions  were 
considerable,  the  series  so  mutilated  might  not  fluctuate  according 

*  By  Icno  of  error  I  mean  always  the  relation  between  frequency  and  deviation 

1       -£-• 

wliich  is  expressed  by  the  cnrve  y  =  -y=r  e    «■ 

'  For  further  remarks  upon  the  paradox  that  the  same  thing  contemplated 
from  different  points  of  view  presents  the  appearance  now  of  chance,  now  of  law, 
see  my  paper  on  "Chance  and  Law/'  JSermathena,  1884.  Compare  Conmot, 
Sssai  sur  le  fondement  des  not  Connaifsances.  See  also  De  Morgan's  amusing 
notice  of  the  digits  in  the  development  of  the  constant  ir.  Budget  of  Paradoxee* 
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to  the  normal  law  of  Piror.  We  must  distingiiish  the  nndnlations 
which  have  not  been  reduced  to  law  from  the  tides  which  Jevons 
analysed.  The  normal  law  of  fluctuation  applies  not  so  much  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  as  to  the  undnlatory  motion*  which  is  relative 
to,  superadded  on,  those  periodic  movements. 

Again  it  may  be  objected  that  there  are  other  disturbances 
irregular  indeed,  yet  unique  and  vast,  and  therefore  not  amenable 
to  the  rules  of  chance,  such  as  loss  of  harvests  by  bad  weather,  and 
other  great  disasters  both  at  home  and  abroad,  adverse  exchanges, 
and  all  the  storms  which  burst  upon  the  commercial  world. 
I  submit  the  following  considerations  in  reply :  (a.)  Those  great 
events  themselves  are  known  in  some  cases,  and  may  be  pi*esumed 
i!i  others,  to  obey  the  normal  law  of  error.  Temperature  for 
inst-ance,  and  generally  Meteorology  have  been  shown  by  Qaetelet^ 
to  comply  very  accurately  with  the  typical  law.  We  may  therefore 
roughly  reason  thus :  The  variables  with  which  the  banker  is 
concerned — the  demand  for  payment  or  accommodation  and  so 
forth — vary  with  the  seventy  of  commercial  pressure ;  which 
varies  with  the  destruction  of  harvests,  which  varies  with  the 
amount  of  bad  weather;  which  varies  according  to  the  law  of  error. 
Therefore  the  demands  upon  the  banker  tend  to  vary  according  to 
the  law  of  error,  (p.)  In  the  history  of  commercial  crises  it  is 
usual  to  assign  three  or  four*  concurring  untoward  events.  Now, 
even  though  the  number  of  causes  is  extremely  limited,  still,  if  the 
caoses  Bltq  independent  in  the  sense  above  explained,  the  fluctuation 
of  the  composite  result  will  present  many  useful  analogies  to  the 
law  of  error.  If  our  typical  series  was  formed  by  taking  digits,  not 
by  fifties,  but  by^ves  the  result  would  fairly  well  conform  to  the 
ideal  law.  Suppose  for  example  we  require  to  know  the  probability 
that  one  of  the  terms  thus  formed — any  sum  of  five  digits  taken 
at  random — should  be  below  six  (or  above  forty).  Upon  the 
aicsumption  that  the  law  of  error  holds  for  the  series  the  required 
probability  would  be  estimated  at  TinrTyj  whereas  it  is  really  n^. 
A  degree  of  precision  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses ;  what  we  require  being  not  so  much  a  precise  fraction,  as 
the  order  of  probability.  The  consilience  between  fact  and  theory 
would  have  been  much  closer  if  the  limit  proposed  had  been  nearer 
the  shown  value  (22*5)  ;  for  example,  instead  of  six  (or  forty), 
sixteen  (or  thirty).  The  probability  that  a  sum  of  five  digits  will 
not  be  less  than  sixteen,  is  as  estimated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
law  of  error  is  fulfilled,  almost  identical  with  its  real  value. 

(7.)  However  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  banking,  as  in  other 
departments,  the  law  of  error  is  fulfilled  with  various  degrees  of 
perfection.  The  rules  of  chance  apply  to  the  "  many-dimpled  " 
undulations  of  commercial  fair  weather,  rather  than  to  the  solitary 
earthquake  wave  of  a  gi'eat  crisis. 

*  Cf.  Mow,  pp.  125,  126. 

'  Leiires  ntr  ProbahilUS,  c.  xiit.     Climat  de  Belgium,  MSieoroUgie, 

•  See  the   Report  of  the  Select  Connnittife  on  Conimen-ial  Distress,  1857. 
Among  the  causes  assigned  were  ocqurrences  in  SeutUuul,  Ireland,  and  ubrotul,  — 
between  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  connection. 
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(h,)  In  fine  I  have  verified  the  existence  of  the  law  where  it 
was  most  to  be  expected,  namely  in  the  case  of  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  I  take  a  series  of  returns  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for  a  period  which  does  not  present 
much  secular  variation,  such  as  182(5-44.  The  accompanying 
diagram  represents  the  grouping  of  173  such  returns,  namely  38 
biennial'  returns  from  1826  to  1844,  inclusive,  and  the®  monthly 
returns  from  October,  1833  to  September,  1844,  inclusive.  Each  of 
the  degrees  into  which  the  horizontal  line  is  divided  corresponds 
to  200,000/.  The  height  of  the  perpendicular  at  any  degree  and 
the  superscribed  number  represent  the  number  of  returns  which 
are  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the  degree.  Take  for  example  the 
fourth  upright.  Its  length  and  superscription  indicate  that  there 
are  seven  returns  whose  amount  is  somewhere  between  16,200,000/. 
and  16,400,000/.    [00,000's  are  omitted.] 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of  retui*ns  occurs  between 
184  and  186.  On  the  right  of  that  degree  are  74  returns ;  on  the 
left  81.  The  median  therefore  is  between  the  184  and  186,  rather 
nearer  the  former  point;  more  exactly,  if  we  affect  a  precision 
which  is  not  warranted,  at  the  point  184*6.  The  qnartile,  or 
probable  error,  is  to  be  found  by  counting  43  observations 
(43 =i  173)  from  the  extreme  right.  This  brings  us  nearly  to  the 
point  193.  Again  counting  43  observations  from  the  extreme  left, 
we  reach  the  point  174  nearly.  Hence  for  twice  the  probable 
eiror  we  have  about  19;  for  the  probable  error  9*5;  and  for  the 
modulus — which  is  rather  more  than  twice  the  probable  error — 20. 

So  far  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  that  these  observations 
conform  to  the  law  of  error.  We  have  now  to  show  that  this 
hypothesis  is  verified.  The  median  ought  to  lie  at  a  point  exactly 
between  the  quartiles  as  above  found.  That  point .  is  as  thus 
deduced  183*5;  a^  given  by  observation  it  is  i84'66.  Again  the 
"octiles,"  or  points  separating  the  whole  series  of  returns  into 
groups' numbering  each  an  eighth  of  the  total  number,  ought 
theoretically  to  occur  at  the  four  points,  i'225  modulus,  and  i'^'S 
modulus  measured  from  the  median;  that  is  at  ±4.5  and  ±16-3 
measured  both  ways  from  the  median.  That  is  the  seven  points 
which  are  marked  on  the  upper  of  the  accompanying  lines  ought 
theoretically  to  divide  the  series  into  eight  equal  groups.  The 
seven  points  which  actually  divide  the  observed  series  into  eight 
equal  groups  arp  marked  upon  the  lower  line. 
^,167  1  179      183  5      188  193  200 
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'  Appendix  No.  11  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Commercial  Distress, 
1857  (Parliaroentsry  Papers,  1857,  X,  Part  II).  It  is  a  nice  qaestion  whether 
the  first  of  these  returns,  for  February,  1826,  24,100,000/.  approximately,  being  of 
an  exceptional  character  (see  Macleod,  Theory  of  Banking),  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  group.  It  is  rather  my  contention  that  even  such  deviations  are  to  b** 
regimli^d  as  "errors"  (see  above,  p.  115). 

■  Ibid.,  Appendix  No.  15.    Fur  three  of  the  yean  there  are  thirteen  returns. 
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We  here  assume  that  the  points  174  and  193  in  the  lower 
line  are  coincident  with  those  on  the  upper  line,  and  then  observe 
five  pretty  close  consiliences  between  theory  and  observation.  It 
is  like  applying  two  points  of  a  copy  to  the  corresponding  points 
of  the  original,  and  then  finding  that  the  remaining  points  in  the 
one  figure  nearly  coincide  with  the  corresponding  points  in  the 
other  figure.  The  consilience  is  I  think  mnch  closer  than  could  be 
expected,  when  we  take  into  account  two  imperfections  in  the 
statistics  undei*  consideration.  In  the  first  place  the  tides,  the 
quarterly  and  annual  oscillations,  have  not  been  abstracted.  It  is 
like  firing  at  an  oscillating  bull's-eye.  The  group  of  shot-marks 
on  the  target,  which  normally  fulfils  the  law  of  error,  might  in 
such  a  case  be  more  or  less  deformed.  Again  the  number  of 
observations  is  very  small,  much  smaller  virtually  than  173  the 
ostensible  number.  For,  as  I  have*  elsewhere  pointed  out,  we 
cannot  regard  all  these  returns  as  independent  observations,  like 
the  numbers^^  above  instanced,  each  compounded  of  a  distinct  set 
of  digits  taken  at  random  ;  but  rather  like  the  following  series 
which  is  thus  formed.  The  first  term  19  is  the  sum  of  the 
twentieth  digits  of  five  consecutive  logairithms,  log.  11  to  log.  15. 
To  form  the  second  term  I  dropped  the  first  constituent  digit  of 
the  first  term,  the  twentieth  of  log.  11,  and  took  on  a  fresh  digit 
the  twentieth  of  log.  16.  To  form  the  third  term  I  dropped  the 
twentieth  digit  of  log.  12,  and  took  on  the  twentieth  of  log.  17. 
There  are  thns  several  intercalated  dependent  terms  between  the 
independent  ones  which  are  italicised. 

i9,  19,  21,  20,  21,  /4,  10,  12,  19,  19,  25,  26,  29,  26,  25,  i8, 
23,  21,  22,  24,  24,  19,  13,  13,  8,  /f 

Now  of  course  173  observations  of  this  sort,  so  many  of  which 
ai*e  as  it  were  but  blurred  copies  of  each  other,  cannot  be  expected 
to  group  themselves  as  perfectly  as  173  distinct  observations.  To 
the  best  of  my  judgment  the  series  in  question  cannot  sajely  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty  independent 
observations.  Now  it  is  a  very  nice  question  how  far  the  accuracy 
of  the  Oalton-Quetelet  method  above  followed  is  afiected  by  the 
paucity  of  the  observations.  In  the  companion  paper  this  inaccu- 
racy is  estimated."  It  appears  that  our  most  serious  discrepancies 
between  theory  and  fact — 174  where  there  should  be  175,  and  the 
difference  of  a  unit  between  the  values  of  the  median  as  estimated 
in  different  ways — are  far  below  what  might  be  expected  as  the 
result  of  mere  chance.  In  fact  it  is  more  likely  than  not  that 
there  should  be  an  error  of  I'j. 

This  verification  will  be  confirmed  if  we  observe  how  we  should 
have  fared  in  applying  our  tests  to  a  case  in  which  we  know 
t)eforehand  that  the  law  of  error  is  fulfilled  with  the  degree  of 
jwjcuracy  which  I  attribute  to  banking  statistics.  The  accompany- 
ing diagram  represents  the  grouping  of  forty-eight  numbers,  each 
formed  by  taking  at  random  five  digits  and  adding  them  together. 
The  degrees  of  the  horizontal  line  at  the  foot  indicate  the  cardinal 
numbers ;  the  uprights  the  number  of  corresponding  observations. 

•  See  the  companion  paiMr»  Prob.  I.  >•  Above,  p.  114. 

"  Philosophical  Magazine,  1886,  Prob.  II. 
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Forinstance,  out  of  the  forty-eight  observationB  or  figures  formed  in 
the  way  described,  there -were  two  JifteenSy  five  nineteens.  The  two 
horizontal  lines  at  the  top  repi*esent  the  consilience  between  fact  and 
theory.  The  seven  notches  on  each  line  correspond  respectively  to 
the  median  (d  and  d),  the  two  quar tiles  (b  b,  f  /),  and  the  four 
octiles  (a  a,  c  c,  e  e,  g  gf).  In  the  present  case,  owing  to  our  pre- 
vious information  about  the  genesis  of  the  observations,"  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  seven  consiliences  where  we  looked  for  five  before. 
It  will  be  seen  the  consiliences  are  much  less  perfect  in  this  ideal 
example  than  in  the  case  of  the  bank  note  returns,  especially  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  modulus  or  scale  for  this  second  diagram  is 
rather  less  than  half  that  of  the  first :  an  error  of  1-5  in  the  second 
corresponding  to  an  error  of  at  least  3  in  the  first.  It  is  fair  to  add 
that  this  series  is,  I  think,  exceptionally  abnormal ;  and  I  dare  say 
that  the  bank  returns  between  1826-44  are  exceptionally  regular. 
I  have  two  other  groups  of  forty-eight  quintettes  (formed  as  above) 
which  are  less,  irregular.  And  I  find  that  the  bank  note  returns 
between  1844-60  are  not  so  ideally  perfect  as  those  tabulated 
aboye.  Alike  in  the  case  of  the  notes  and  figures,  the  extreme 
regularities  are  accidental,  the  irregularities  are  not  greater  than 
theory  teaches  us  is  consistent  with  the  substantial  fulfilment  of 
the  law  of  error. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  admitting  the  validity  of  the  law  of  error, 
of  what  use  is  it  ?  I  reply  in  a  parable.  I  have  imagined  a  new 
game  of  •chance,  which  is  played  in  this  manner:  each  player 
receives  a  disposable  fund  of  100  counters,  part  of  which  he  may 
invest  in  securities  not  immediately  realisable,  bearing  say  5  per 
cent,  per  ten  minutes ;  another  portion  of  the  100  may  be  held  at 
call,  bearing  interest  at  2  per  cent,  per  ten  minutes ;  the  remainder 
is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  player  as  a  reserve  against  certain 
liabilities.  The  demand  which  he  has  to  meet  is  thus  regulated. 
From  time  to  time,  say  every  two  minutes,  there  are  taken  a 
certain  number,  say  22,  digits  at  random  from  the  pages  of 
some  mathematical  or  statistical  tables.  The  sum  of  these  digits 
constitutes  the  demand  which  the  player  has  to  meet.  We  need 
not  consider  the  provision  which  is  made  to  meet  the  average 
amount  (99)  of  this  demand.  The  special  object  of  the  reserve 
above  mentioned  is  to  provide  against  demands  which  exceed  that 
average.  If  the  player  can  meet  this  excess  of  demand  with  his 
funds  in  hand,  well;  but  if  not  he  must  call  in  part,  or  all,  of  the 
sum  placed  at  call,  incurring  a  forfeit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  called  in.  But  if  the  demand  is  so  great  that  he  cannot 
even  thus  meet  it,  then  he  incurs  an  enormous  forfeit,  say  100/.  or 
1,000/.  After  each  transaction  the  sum  which  each  player  may 
have  paid  is  returned  to  him,  so  that  he  starts  fresh  as  it  were 
every  two  minutes.  He  is  not  allowed,  let  us  suppose  for  sim- 
plicity, to  add  any  of  the  interest  won  to  the  disposable  fund  of 
a  100,  nor  is  compound  interest  permitted.  The  player  who  wins 
most  interest  wins  the  game,  and  is  entitled  to  as  many  pence,  or 
it  may  be  shillings,  as  the  number  of  counters  which  he  has  won. 

»  We  know  d  priori  that  the  mean  is  (i.e.,  would  ^^jlgj  ^1^^]^^\o5^(5«[i^of 
figures  thus  generated)  22*5,  and  the  modulus  9  nearly. 
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It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  the  professor  of  Probabilities 
will  have  a  great  advantacfe  in  this  game.  The  calculus  cannot 
indeed,  J  think,  by  itself  determine  "vrhat  chance  of  a  great  disaster 
it  might  be  prudent  to  incur  for  the  probability  of  a  moderate 
gain.  But  the  calculus  can  supply  to  common  sense  a  datum 
whidh  common  sense  requires  but  does  not  know  how  to  look  for ; 
the  chance  that  a  proposed  limit  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  sum 
of  the  digits  taken  at  random.  Since  the  aggregates  of  22  digits 
fluctuate  according  to  a  probability-curve  whose  modulus  is  19,  it 
follows  that  the  odds  are  about  100  million  to  1  against  the  excess 
of  the  sum  of  the  digits  above  their  coverage  proving  greater 
than  75,  at  any  one  trial,  that  is  within  two  minutes  from  any 
assigned  epoch  of  the  game.  The  odds  that  in  a  game  consisting 
of  sixty  trials  that  limit  should  not  be  exceeded  are  more  than  a 
million  to  i.  Accordingly  it  would  seem  to  me  safe  to  risk  that 
slight  chance  of  a  great  loss  against  a  good  chance  of  a  few  shillings. 
Let  75  then  be  the  amount  constituting  the  sum  held  at  call, 
together  with  the  reserve  proper,  2  5  having  been  locked  up  in  the 
more  profitable  investments. 

We  have  now  to  divide  7$  so  that  the  interest  which  is  obtained 
by  the  portion  held  at  call,  less  by  the  forfeits  which  are  incurred 
as  often  as  any  of  that  portion  is  called  in,  may  be  a  maximum. 
The  answer  to  this  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  portion  held  at 
call  should  be  56,  the  reserve  19. 

It  is  a  nice  question  how  far  this  image  of  banking  business 
idealises  the  original.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  less  important  species 
of  a  banker's  liabilities,  the  notes,  which  admits  of  precise  calcu- 
lation. Let  us  take  as  an  example  one  of  the  problems  which  was 
set  to  the  framers  of  the  Bank  Act:  what  was  the  probability  in 
1 844  tbat  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  would  not  in  the 
proximate  future  fall  below  14,000,000^.;  that  is  15,500,000/. 
according  to  the  reckoning  employed  in  the  returns  up  to  1844 ; 
for  before  that  epoch  there  was  included,  what  was  afterwards 
excluded,  a  sum^^  of  1,500,000/.,  made  up  of  lost  notes  and  bank 
post  bills. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  returns  for  the  period^* 
•1826-44  conform  very  closely  to  one  of  those  **  probability-curves  " 
with  which  Quetelet  and  Gal  ton  have  made  us  so  familiar.  Just 
as  the  heights  of  Englishmen  range  under  a  curve  whose  central 
point  is  about  67*5  inches,  and  whose  specific  constant,  or  modulus, 
is  37,  so  the  extent  of  Bank  of  England  Notes-Out  ranged  under  a 
curve  whose  mean  was  about  18,450,000/.,  and  whose  modulus  was 
2,000,000/.     Just  as  we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  the  odds 

"  There  is  some  immaterial  difference  between  the  authorities  both  as  to  the 
items  and  the  total  of  this  omitted  sum. 

"  The  addition  of  the  returns  from  1819  to  1826  would  not  affect  the  truth 
of  the  proposition.  The  returns  during  the  period  of  restriction  would  not, 
I  suppose,  much  assist  prediction  in  1844.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  returns 
before  the  restriction.  They  may,  however,  verify  the  proposition  that  secular 
chan^  is  in  the  direction  of  increase.  This  proposition  has  some  bearing  on  our 
problem,  but  not  1  think  very  great  when  we  confine  ourselves  to-V  the  proximate 

future."  Jigitized  by  VJ OO 
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against  the  first  man  we  meet  in  the  street  being  5  feet  2  inches 
are  less  than  100  to  i,  so  we  might  have  asserted  with  confidence 
in  1844  that  the  odds  against  a  proximate  retarn  of  Notes  Oat 
being  below  15,000,000/.  (according  to  the  old  I'eckoning)  were 
less  than  100  to  i.  Such,  I  think,  was  the  probability  on  which 
the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  was  staked.  It 
seems  rather  a  skimpy  basis  for  so  weighty  an  interest.  But  it  is 
not  my  part  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  advisability  of  sailing 
near  the  wind ;"  I  only  profess  to  determine  how  near  they  sailed 
in  1844.»« 

If  a  probability  of  the  order  i  in  1,000  should  appear  to 
practical  sagacity  a  sounder  basis,  then  the  limit  12,500,000/. 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  At  the  epoch  1860  the 
limit  1 5,000,000/. — as  deduced  from  the  experience  of  the  previous 
years — afforded  a  similar  security.  Analogous  principles  may  be 
employed  to  solve  a  question  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  is  not 
devoid  of  practical  interest,  namely,  how  large  an  amount  of 
uncovered  Bank  of  England  notes  is  it  safe  to  issue  now  ?  But  in 
order  to  obtain  a  serious  conclusion  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
statistics  of  bank  notes  ^^  of  difPerent  denomioations  up  to  the 
present  date. 

It  is  submitted  that  similar  principles  are  applicable  to  the 
reserve,  at  least  of  quiet  banks  in  ordinary  times.  The  reserve  of 
the  Bank  of  England  presents  pecaiiar  difficulties.  For  a.s  it 
deseends,  it  im  sufajeci  to  influences  which  cannot  be  treated  as 
fortuitous.  It  is  pulled  up  by  the  actions  of  a  little  knot  of  persons 
(the  Governor  and  Directors)  raising  the  rate  of  discount.  It  is 
palled  down  by  the  panic-slricken  public  acting,  not  "  indepen- 
dently," but  like  sheep.  It  acquires  force  by  going.  Betums  so 
originated  cannot  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  '*  errors  of  observa- 
tion." Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  mark  ofi^  a  category  of 
returns  which  fluctuate  approximately  according  to  the  law  of 
error.  Mill  in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  of  1857, 
Question  2106,  distinguishes  ordinary  drains  due  to  bad  harvest, 
rise  of  cotton,  <fcc.,  from  drains  due  to  over  speculation.  Perhaps 
the"  former  category  may  be  regarded  as  roughly  conforming  to 
the  law  of  error,  and  we  may  therefore  estimate  the  probability  of 
its  fluctuations  deviating  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and  fix  the 
reserve  at  such  a  point  that  it  would  not  be  likely  from  ordinary 
causes  to  fall  below  what  Mr.  Bagehot  calls  the  *'  appi^hension 
minimum."  Mill  says  that  is  easy  to  know  the  character  of  a  drain. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  the  commercial  world."  It  is  not 
very  easy  however  for  an  outsider  to  break  up  the  statistics  of  past 
years  into  the  proper  categories. 

Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  more  important 
interests  of  banking  can  only  indirectly  be  promoted  by  the  Calculus 

1^  Coropftre  the  remarks  at  top  p.  121. 
**  See  the  conipauion  paper,  Prob.  II. 

"  In  cimtinoatioD  of  those  adduced  by  J.  B.  Martin  in  hia  paper  on  "  Bank 
Notes''  in  the  Journal  of  t^e  JSanker^s  IwtUut^,  1860. 

i>  Cf,  the  remarks  made  at  p.  115.  r^  T 

^*  Lombard  Street,  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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of  Probabilities.  The  relafcion  of  theory  to  practice  is  that  of 
grammar*'  to  the  mother- tongue,  of  logic  to  science.  A  principal 
function  of  the  mathematical  organon  may  be  to  guard  against 
mistakes  to  which  undisciplined  intelligence  is  prone. 

There  occur  to  me  at  least  two  instances  in  which  what  has 
appeared  |?Wrw (i/acie  reasonable  to  practical  sagacity  is  not  con- 
firmed by  theory.  (1.)  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  the 
men  of  184f4,  that^^  because  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  has 
never  sunk  below  14,000,000/. — for  so  the  facts  may  be  summarily 
stated — therefore  they  would  be  unlikely  in  the  future  to  sink 
below  that  limit.  But  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wood)**  seems 
quite  to  have  been  justified  in  expressing — in  his  speech  upon  the 
Bank  Act—  "  some  misgivings  "  about  this  reasoning.  That  organ- 
ised experience  of  fluctuating  phenomena  which  we  call  the  calculus 
of  probabilities  proves  that,  when  a  quantity  fluctuates  under  the 
influence  of  several  causes,  the  maximum  or  minimum  of  a  limited 
number  of  observations  by  no  means  constitutes  a  safe  superior  or 
inferior  limit.  If  the  number  of  observations  are  not  more  than 
eighty,  the  odds  against  their  maximum  (or  minimum)  being 
passed  by  the  next  observation  are  not  greater  than  a  hundred  to 
one.®  A  fortiori  if  the  number  of  given  observations  is  less ;  as  it 
probably^  is  in  the  case  before  us.  The  reader  may  easily  test  this 
canon  in  the  art  of  conjecturing  by  the  following  experimentatioa. 
Take  the  registrar-general's  returns  of  the  proportion  between 
male  and  female  births  for  any  ten  or  more^  consecutive  years. 
Run  the  eye  down  any  one  of  the  columns  containing  the  returns 
for  the  different  counties  in  the  year  selected.  Abstracting 
Ijancashire,  West  Riding,  Herefordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and 
Rutlandshire  (as  having  too  big  or  too  small  a  population),  note 
the  largest  of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  entries.  It  is  odds  that 
you  will  find  that  maximum  considerably  exceeded  by  some  of  tho 
other  columns. 

(2.)  The  second  lesson  may  be  conveyed  in  a  parable.  A 
banker  may  be  compared  to  a  manager  of  a  clab  who  undertakes 
to  supply  dinner  to  as  many  members  as  present  themselves  any 
evening,  it  being  understood  that  not  all  the  members,  nor  anything 
like  that  number,  are  likely  to  attend  on  one  and  the  same  evening. 
In  a  club  of  which  I  have  examined  the  statistics  the  mean  atten* 
dance  (for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  during  certain  years)  was 

*"  On  the  occasion  when  this  paper  was  read  hefore  the  British  Associntion,  the 
President  of  Section  F,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  speaking  in  the  capacity  of  a  practical 
lianker,  remarked  with  reference  to  the  "law  of  error"  that  he  feit  like 
Mr.  Joordain,  who  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

"  This  aooonnt  of  the  matter  is  given  by  witnesses  before  tlie  commission  of 
1857  (see  Question  95),  and  by  Colonel  Torrens  in  his  Principles,  <^c.,  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeVs  Bill,  whom  Hankey  quotes  with  approbation.  Cf.  the  speech  of 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wood  on  tike  second  reading  of  the  Bank  Act,  1844. 
Hansard,  drd  series,  yol.  Izzir,  p.  1367. 

"  Hansard,  1844. 

^  Companion  paper,  Frob.  III. 

«*  See  above,  p.  118. 

*■  In  view  of  the  secular  decrease  of  the  ratio  in  qnestion,/tii&^nnmber  of 
years  had  better  not  be  very  large.  ^9'^'^^^  ^^  ^^OO^ 
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for  certain  days  of  the  week  18.  The  modnlus  or  measure  of 
fluctuation  in  the  sense  above  explained  was  found  to  be  about  8*5. 
Accordingly  it  might  be  reckoned^  as  about  100  to  i  that  the  excess 
of  diners  above  the  mean  1 8  would  not  on  any  evening  exceed  1 3 
(that  there  would  not  be  more  than  3 1  diners),  and"  about  400  to  i 
that  the  excess  would  not  exceed  17.  The  manager  might  keep 
provisions  upon  the  premises  up  to  the  first  limit;  for  the  less 
probable  category  of  events  he  might  provide  in  some  other 
fashion,  e.g.,  for  instance — ^as  happens,  I  am  told — by  stinting  the 
waiters,  sending  some  of  them  who  usually  dine  upon  the  premises 
to  get  their  dinner  elsewhere.  And  should  the  very  improbable 
occur,  he  might  have  to  resort  to  some  heroic  measure — such  as 
borrowing  from  neighbours. 

Suppose  now  the  number  of  members  in  the  club  to  be  doubled 
or  trebled,  while  their  habits  are  unaltered.  At  first  sight  it  might 
appear  that  the  reserve  of  provisions  which  the  manager  requires 
should  increase  proportionately.  But  the  corrected  theory  is  that 
the  ratio  of  the  new  reserve  to  the  old  should  not  be  two  or  three,  . 
but  the  square  root  of  two  or  three.  That  is  the  theoretic  ratio 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  members  are  not  determined  to  dine 
by  the  influence  of  any  considerable  common  causes,  such  as  in  a 
scientific  club  the  occurrence  of  scientific  meetings  on  certain  days. 
The  general  rule  of  fluctuation  is  cut  into  by  such  tides.  In  the 
concrete  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  true  coeflScient  would  be 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  which  would  be  assigned  by  the 
mere  theorist  and  the  mere  practitioner,  e.g.,  between  2  and  \/2.  " 
But  where  between  those  limits  the  truth  lies  it  would  be  impos.'iible 
to  say  a  priffri.  The  influence  of  tides  might  be  almost  insensible 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ratios*®  of  male  to  female  births,  or  very  con- 
siderable^ as  in  the  case  of  death-rates. 

Let  us  now  introduce  a  new  modification.  Supposing  that 
the  managers  of  sevei'al  clubs,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  keep  a 
large  reserve  of  provisions  on  their  premises,  request  the  manager 
of  a  large  central  club  to  keep  provisions  for  them.  He  under- 
takes to  supply  on  demand  any  evening  dinners  up  to  a  certain 
number.  lb  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  if  B  is  the  reserve  of 
a  single  club  (or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  stored  at  the  prime 
club)  then — if  n  be  the  number  of  the  clubs  entitled  each  to  R„ 
and  they  are  supposed  equal  and  similar — n  x  R  must  be  kept  by 
the  manager  of  the  prime  club  in  order  to  fulfil  his  contract.  But 
this  view  is  erroneous  for  two  reasons:  the  first  important,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  generally  admitted ;  the  second  obvious  only  to 
the  student  of  Probabilities.  The  first  reason  is  that  an  excessive 
demand  upon  one  club  is  apt  to  be  partially  compensated  by  a 

^  With  the  aid  of  the  proper  tables. 

"  Supposing  the  law  of  error  to  bo  exactly  fulfilled,  which  in  the  case  of  such 
small  numbers  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  manager  would  have  to  conttint 
himself  with  the  general  idea  afforded  by  the  theory. 

^  "  Methods  of  Statistics,"  Journal  of  the  Statiatioal  Society,  Jubilee  volume, 
pp.  201  and  202. 

»  *'0n  Methods  of  Ascertaining  Rates,  &c.,"  Jourtuil  of  the.  Statistical 
Society,  December,  1885,  igitizedbyLjOO^ 
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diminished  demand  upon  some  other  clnb,  in  so  far  a.s  part  of  the 
nnnsually  large  attendance  at  the  one  club  is  made  up  by  members 
of  another  clab  invited  as  ^ests.  Bat  secondly,  abstracting  from 
the  compensatory  action  of  mntnal  hospitality,  the  reserve  may 
with  safety  be  less  than  proportionate  to  the  number  of  clubs,  in 
80  far  as  the  members  are  not  determined  to  dine  by  one  and  the 
same  cause,  but  have  heterogeneous  engagements.  Suppose  tihat 
in  virtue  of  the  first  consideration  the  necessary  average  reserve 
is  reduced  from  R  to  B^;  and  for  simplicity  let  the  prime  club  be 
twice  as  large  as,  but  in  other  respects  similar  to,  the  others.  Tben 
the  total  reserve  which  must  be  kept  by  the  prime  club  in  order  to 
meet  (the  possible  excess  of)  its  liabilities  is  not  (n  +  2)  x  R\  but 
the  square  root  of  (n  +  2)  x  B^.  In  estimating  the  security  of  the 
pystem  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  deduct  n  x  B^,  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  prime  club  is  liable  to  its  neighbours,  from 
the  reserve  kept  by  the  prime  club,  and  then  to  be  alarmed  if  the 
difference  were  small  or  even  less  than  nothing.  The  theoretical 
presumption  is  that  the  difference  ought  be  less  than  nothing. 

Need  I  explain  the  parable  ?  Because  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
of  England  doubled  between  1844  and  1873,  while  the  reserve 
increased  only  in  a  smaller  ratio,  that  circumstance  per  se  is  not 
calculated  to  cause  alarm.  Whatever  other  arguments  there  are  in 
favour  of  a  larger  reserve  do  not  become  a  fortiori  on  that  account. 
But  the  proposition  that  the  demands  which  a  bank  has  to  meet 
do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  liabilities  must  be  stated  and 
applied  with  caution.  It  is  true  only  of  drains  which  are  made  up 
of  a  number  of  independent  tributaries.  It  would  not  be  true  of 
autumnal  drains  due  to  regular  causes.  Suppose  that  in  con- 
sequence of  harvest  operations  or  other  periodical  causes  there  is 
an  autumnal  drain  of  a  million  pounds  upon  the  reserve  of  a  bank. 
If  we  could  conceive  the  business  of  the  bank  to  be  doubled,  other 
things  being  undisturbed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
ttiat  drain  would  be  doubled.  What  would  not  be  doubled  is  the 
margin  of  reserve  which  a  prudent  banker  must  keep  in  order  to 
meet  the  possible  excess  of  demands  made  upon  him  above  the 
average  of  such  demands.  In  our  ideally  doubled  bank  the 
autumnal  average  will  be  doubled,  but  the  fortuitous  excess  above 
that  average  will  not  be  doubled. 

The  nice  relations  between  chance  and  law  may  receive  addi- 
tional illustration  from  the  statistics  of  other  human  interest  at 
least  as  complicated  as  business — poetry ;  or  not  poetry,  but 
disjecti  m&inhra  poetcBy  I  should  perhaps  say,  in  reference  to  the 
Virgilian  statistics  which  I  presented  to  this  Society  last  year.** 
Take  at  random  from  the  JEneid  lOO  feet  exclusive  of  fifth  and 
six  feet.  You  might  take  a  foot  from  each  one  of  lOO  consecutive 
lines  ;  thus,  one  of  the  first  four  feet  from  the  first  line,  one  from 
the  second,  and  so  on.  Which  of  the  four  feet  you  are  to  take  on 
each  occasion  must  be  determined'^  in  some  random  fashion. 

■•  See  '*  Methods  of  Ascertaining  Rates,"  Journal  qf  the  Statistical  Society, 
1885. 

•*  B,g.,  tossing  two  unlike  coins,  and  if  head  head  turns  up,  takin;^  the  fi*-«t 
inot,  if  head  tail  the  second  foot,  if  tail  head  the  third  foot,  and  if  tail  tail  xl 
fourth  foot* 
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Well  then,  the  average  number  of  dactyls  in  the  lOO  feet  thus 
taken  will  be  40.  And  the  excess  above  that  average  which  is** 
very  unlikely  to  be  overstepped  is  18.  If  we  could  conceive^  any 
practical  purpose  depending  upon  a  provision  for  the  possible 
number  of  dactyls  in  a  100  feet,  it  would  be  safe  enough  to  act 
upon  the  theorem  just  enunciated. 

Let  us  now  take  200  feet  in  the  same  way  as  before  too. 
The  excess  above  the  average  which  will  now  afford  the  same 
safety,  as  12  before  is  not  now  2  x  12=24,  as  common  sense  would 
probably  take  for  granted,  but  \/2x  12=17.  Which  proposition 
the  reader  will  please  to  remember  is  not  merely  a  deduction  from 
theory,  but  also  fairly  well  verified  by  actual  observation. 

The  proposition  must  however  be  stated  carefully.  Suppose 
we  took  a  foot  not  indiscriminately  from  any  of  the  first  four 
pi  ices,  but  always  from  the  first  place.  We  should  then  have  in  a 
100  feet  a  much  higher  average  of  dactyls;  the  first  foot 
being  more  frequently  a  dactyl  than  the  others.  The  excess  of  the 
new  average  over  the  old  will  be  abont  14.  Now  this  excess  will 
be  doubled  when  we  take  200  instead  of  a  1 00  lines.  What  is  not 
doubled  when  we  double  the  number  of  feet  examined,  is  the 
chance- deviation  in  excess  of  the  average — whether  the  average 
for  lines  in  general  or  for^  a  particular  category. 

It  will  be  found  1  think  that  the  practical  banker  and  generally- 
educated  man  will  much  less  readily  admit  our  general  rule  than 
the  exception.  So  much  more  familiar  is  the  conception  of  law 
than  chance. 

Similar  principles  govern  the  theory  of  bankers'  balances. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand**  upon  what  theory  of  banking 
such  balances  are  placed  in  so  wholly  different  a  category  from  the 
accounts  of  individuals  that  it  is  thought  proper  in  estimating. the 
sufficiency  of  the  reserve  to  deduct  from  it  eti.hloc  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  depositing  bankers  have  a  claim.  Ideally  at 
any  rate — in  the  planet  Saturn — if  "w  banks  become  co- ordinated  by 
keeping  their  reserve  in  one  prime  bank,  the  reserve  which  is  now 
required  to  meet  their  liabilities  tends  to  be  less  than  n  times  the 
previous  average  reserve  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  so  far  as  pay- 
ments by  one  bank  are  payments  to  another,  cancellation  may  be 
substituted  for  cash  payments.  But,  secondly,  the  reserve  is 
reducible,  not  only  in  virtue  of  this  interdependence  of  the  banks, 
but  also  in  virtue  of  their  independence :  so  far  as  the  transactions 
of  one  bank  are  entirely  disconnected  from  the  transactions  of 
another.  Suppose  for  instance  that  their  transactions  with  the 
foreigner  relate  to  different  regions  of  the  planet.  But  again  this 
general  principle  is  cut  into,  in  so  far  as  their  transactions  are  not 

*>  Say  thousands  to  one  against  snch  an  event. 

**  As  if,  in  printing  Latin  verses,  with  the  'Mongs"  and  ''shorts"  marked,  it 
were  requisite  to  deal  out  to  different  printers  the  number  of  each  sort  of  type 
which  might  he  required  for  1 00  Virgilian  hexameters. 

'*  The  absolute  value  of  the  limit  need  not  be  the  same  for  the  category  and 
the  whole  class.  It  is,  e.^.,  greater  for  first  feet  than  for  feet  in  general  in  about 
the  ratio  4:8;  say,  for  100,  first  feet  24,  and  for  200  \/2  X  24. 

^  See  the  weigl.ty  regnarks  of  Mr.  R.  Biddulph  Martin  in  the  Journal  of  the 
JBanker^s  Institute,  1885,  p.  834. 
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independent ;  as  if  there  occurred  a  large  common  drain  owing  to 
some  great  disaster. 

OC  course  it  is  only  in  Saturn  that  such  complicated  relations 
could  be  disentangled.  These  speculations  are  at  an  immense 
height  of  abstraction  above  the  affairs  of  earth.  Appropriate 
general  conceptions,  rather  than  exact  propositions,  have  been  the 
object  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  pretend,  to  base  any  practical 
recommendations  upon  the  theory.  There  is  some  sense  as  well  as 
absurdity  in  the  sentiment  which  Thomas  Peacock  in  his  amusing 
Nightmare  Abbey,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Flosky,  the  caricature 
of  Coleridge.  The  philosopher  having  been  consulted  in  a  practical 
emergency,  replies :  "  Madam,  I  should  lose  my  transcendental 
reputation,  if  it  could  be  said  of  Ferdinando  Flosky  that  he  was 
ever  known  to  give  any  useful  information  to  any  one."  The 
theorist  must  not  pretend  to  wisdom,  if  he  knows  so  little  what  he 
is  about  as  to  mistake  his  abstract  formulsB  for  rules  immediat^ely 
applicable  to  practice. 


II. — Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1887. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Statist  of 
the  11th  February,  1888,  in  continuation  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years,  commencing  with  the  year  1878  : — 

"  Writing  a  year  ago  on  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  close  of 
1886  we  observed  that,  although  undoubtedly  the  year  had  been 
one  of  depression,  it  seemed  to  have  marked  a  turning  point. 
Unquestionably  at  the  close  of  1886  a  much  more  cheerful  tone  pre- 
vailed than  had  been  the  case  at  any  time  previously  in  the  twelve 
ibonths;  but,  unfortunately,  early  in  1887,  and  intermittently 
since,  political  alarm  on  the  continent  has  completely  set  back  the 
Improvement  which  was  expected,  and  not  until  the  close  of  1887 
were  there  really  distinct  signs  of  a  better  state  of  business.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  much  of  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1887  has  been  due  rather  to 
speculation  of  a  dangerous  character  than  to  solid  legitimate 
expansion  of  trade.  The  principal  feature  during  the  early  months 
was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin,  brought  about  by  a  strong  com- 
bination formed  on  the  continent  to  carry  up  quotations,  partly 
because  of  the  statistical  position  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
rash  adverse  speculations  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  London 
operators.  The  success  which  attended  the  *  comer  *  in  tin  led  to 
the  formation  of  another  speculative  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  copper  market  and  the  market  for  copper  mining 
shares.  The  rise  fi'om  about  lool.  to  over  i6oL  in  the  price  of  tin, 
and  of  over  loo  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  copper,  stimulated  a 
speculative  inquiry  for  other  metals,  and  the  movement  extended 
to  the  produce  markets,  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  all  the 
appearance  of  an  important  if  not  sustained  advance.  One 
prominent  reason  why  so  many  persons  were  inclined  to  enter 
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into  the  specnlation  was  tbat  daring  the  long  continued  period  of 
falling  prices,  which  had  lasted  for  several  years,  manufacturers 
and  consumers  had  got  into  the  habit  of  working  with  verjr  low 
stocks,  and  when  the  syndicates  commenced  their  operations  the 
statistical  position  was  all  in  their  favour.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  all  commodities  of  an  imperishable  nature,  such  as  metals — 
not  including  iron. 

"  Apart  from  the  special  influence  of  the  rise,  which  only 
l)ecame  really  appreciable  quite  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  for  fully  six  months  the  volume  of  export  trade  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first  half  of  1886  showed  an  increase  of 
under  i  million  £,  or  less  than  i  per  cent.  Part  of  this  poor 
result  may  be  due  to  the  considerable  shrinkage  in  trade  during 
June,  when  everybody  was  holiday  making  in  connection  with  the 
jubilee  celebrations.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however, 
there  was  a  decided  turn  for  the  better.  Out  of  the  total  increase 
of  about  9  million  £  in  exports  in  tbe  twelve  months,  the  last  two 
months  showed  a  gain  of  over  4I  million  £,  the  percentage  gain  of 
December  being  quite  phenomenal,  reaching  nearly  19  per  cent. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  the  gain,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  was  due  to  the  increased  value  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufactures  exported,  and  looking  ahead  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  increase  will  continue,  as  in  several  important 
instances  prices  are  appreciably  higher  than  for  the  periods  against 
which  they  compare. 

"  One  unpleasant  feature  in  connection  with  our  shipments  of 
manufactures  abroad  has  been  the  falling  off  in  trade  with  our 
Australasian  colonies.  In  all  probability,  the  shrinkage  which 
occurred  was  due  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  settlers  after  the 
yeara  of  drought  which  they  had  experienced.  The  outlook  of  the 
future  is  very  much  changed,  and  there  is  the  probability  of  con- 
siderable increase  of  business.  There  has  been  a  decided  expansion 
in' business  with  our  South  African  colonies,  where  a  much  better 
state  of  trade  prevails,  and  appears  likely  to  continue.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  increase  in  exports  of  the  year  is  due 
to  the  increasing  business  we  have  done  with  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  obliged,  notwithstanding  their  own  great  produc- 
tive power,  to  buy  large  quantities  of  material  required  for  railway 
construction,  as  a  consequence  of  the  building  of  some  20,cxD0  miles 
of  railroad  in  about  eighteen  months. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  import  trade,  at  first  glance  the  increase 
of  over  7  million  £  in  duty  free  food — that  is,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  cereals — may  appear  an  unsatisfactory  feature ;  but  it  is  not 
seriously  so  when  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  1886,  compared 
with  1885,  showed  an  increase  of  over  14^  million  £,  so  that  the 
imports  of  food  in  1887  are  approximately  7  million  £  less  than 
tliey  were  in  the  year  1885.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  in  the  imports 
that  the  arrivals  of  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures  showed 
an  increase  of  approximately  over  5I  million  £  to  be  added  to  the 
increase  in  1886  over  1885  of  nearly  2  million  £.  On  the  other 
hand,  imports  of  other  raw  materials  for  sundry  industries  and 
manufactures  have  been  shrinking.     In  1886,  compared  with  1885, 
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there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  3^  million  £,  and  in  1887,  compared 
with  1886,  a  further  decrease  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Price 
movements  mnst  be  taken  in  connection  with  these  figures,  and  for 
these  we  mnst  refer  our  readers  to  the  appendix.  It  will  be  found 
that  cotton  averaged  about  5^^.  per  pound,  or  10  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1886.  The  level  of  the  price  of  wool  was  also  slightly 
above  that  for  1886,  but  only  slightly  so.  The  import  tables  show 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  food  imports  came 
at  a  time  when  wheat  was  at  a  remarkably  low  level  of  price,  and, 
indeed,  the  quotation  of  wheat  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  was 
at  a  lower  level  than  in  the  present  generation,  the  average  Gazette 
price  having  touched  28^.  5^?.,  or  a  lower  quotation,  indeed,  than  in 
the  present  century. 

"Another  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  favourable  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  recent  Board  of  Trade  statements  has  been  the 
movement  of  home  railway  traffics.  For  eight  out  of  the  twelve 
months  the  goods  traffics  of  seventeen  of  the  principal  British  rail- 
ways, whose  increases  and  decreases  will  be  found  set  out  in  our 
appendix  week  by  week,  showed  irregular  results.  At  the  opening 
of  ti-ade  in  the  spring  there  was  a  little  evidence  of  expansion  of 
business ;  but  it  was  followed  by  a  falling  off  during  June,  July, 
and  August.  Then,. however,  decidedly  better  results  were  secured 
by  the  leading  roads,  and  for  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  the 
goods  traffics  showed  a  marked  expansion.  In  the  aggregate  the 
first  half  year  showed  an  increase  of  192,000/.  with  total  goods 
receipts  of  about  16,400,000/.,  and  in  the  second  half  year,  despite 
the  falling  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  six  months,  the  aggregate 
increase  was  over  400,000/.,  with  a  total  goods  receipts  of  about 
17,750,000/.  The  passenger  receipts  do  not  show  corresponding 
movements.  In  the  first  half  there  was  a  gain  over  1886  of 
185,000/.,  with  total  receipts  of  nearly  12  million  £ ;  in  the 
second  half  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  nearly  60,000/.,  with  total 
receipts  of  a  little  under  1 5  million  £.  The  inference  to  be  derived 
from  the  detailed  figures  is  that,  accident  apart,  there  should  be 
better  results  for  some  months  ahead  than  was  the  case  in  the 
early  part  of  1887.  This  is,  of  course,  speaking  broadly.  The 
railway  companies,  however,  have,  in  the  past  and  will  possibly 
have  still  more  in  the  future,  to  take  note  of  the  popular  demand 
for  reductions  of  rates  and  the  adoption  of  some  policy  which  will 
satisfy  public  opinion  with  respect  to  foreign  goods  being  carried 
at  a  cheaper  tariff  than  home  products. 

"  In  most  of  the  manufacturing  industries  the  tone  of  brokers 
and  others  who  have  reported  upon  the  state  of  trade  has  been 
fairly  cheerful,  though  there  is  a  singular  unanimity  amongst  them 
in  depreciating  the  influence  of  politics  on  trade,  business  having 
been  greatly  checked  by  considerations  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  a  conflict  on  the  continent.  The .  industry,  however, 
which  is  really  the  backbone  of  the  country's  prosperity  is  still  in 
a  very  deplorable  state,  and  the  difficulties  of  farmers  have  only 
been  partially  surmounted  by  the  assistance  afforded  by  landlords 
in  reductions  of  rents.  Compared  with  1886,  there  was  nearly 
1 1  per  cent,  less  land  under  wheat  cultivation  in  Grent  Britain, 
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and  about  7  per  cent,  less  under  barley,  and  the  live  stock  figures 
of  the  year  were  considerably  below  the  figures  of  1885  in  all  cases. 
The  decrease  in  live  stock,  compared  with  1885,  was  nearly  2^  per 
cent.,  sheep  and  lambs  2  J  per  cent.,  and  pigs  over  4f  per  cent. 
The  winter  of  1886-87  was  an  unusually  severe  one,  and  very 
costly  to  farmers,  who  had  to  maintain  stock  at  great  expense;  and 
although  a  dry  summer  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  satisfactory 
cereal  crops,  the  low  level  of  prices  obtained  neutralised  the  benefits 
from  the  increased  yield.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  diagram  of 
price  movements  given  in  the  appendix  that  year  by  year  since 
1881  prices  have  been  sinking.  The  Gazette  average  price  of  1881 
and  1882  exceeded  455.  per  quarter,  to  contrast  with  the  average 
of  $18.  in  1886  and  325.  6d.  in  1887.  The  higher  average  in  1887 
over  1886  was  due  to  the  level  of  prices  being  appreciably  above 
that  of  the  previous  year  for  quite  six  months ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  there  was  a  sudden  fall  from  over  365.  per  quarter 
till,  at  the  close  of  September,  the  average  was  within  a  few  pence 
of  285.  per  quarter.  The  fall  was  doubtless  due  to  the  very  good 
harvest  of  wheat,  which  was  above  an  average  as  to  quantity,  and 
of  very  good  quality.  The  depression  in  our  agricultural  industry 
is  causing  great  distress  among  the  labouring  community,  who, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  subsist  in  the  country,  are  crowding 
into  towns,  and,  in  consequence,  the  complaints  of  absence  of 
employment  have  been  loud  and  bitter.  Looking  abroad  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  American  maize  crop  was  a  very  poor  one. 
Sir  James  Gaird,  in  a  communication  to  the  press,  called  attention 
to  the  reduction  of  crop  caused  by  the  drought,  being  reckoned 
by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  at  upwards  of 
43  million  quarters.  *  ThU  loss  is  3  million  quarters  greater  than 
last  yearns  produce  of  all  cereals  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  loss 
of  food  many  times  greater  than  that  of  any  Indian  famine  in 
recent  times.'  The  cfeect  of  this  heavy  deficiency  of  the  Indian 
com  crop  will  be  to  leave  little  for  export  firom  the  United  States 
if  the  average  home  consumption  is  maintained.  The  price  in  that 
country  will  probably  rise  considerably,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  all 
animals  through  the  winter  there  will  be  largely  increased;  and 
this  can  hardly  fail  to  stiffen  the  price  of  all  other  kinds  of  food 
products  in  that  country  and  this. 

"  TJie  Cotton  Trade, 

"  In  cotton  piece  goods  the  exports  during  1887  were  unpre- 
cedentedly  large,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1886  as 
compared  with  1885  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  1 1  per  cent., 
the  increase  in  1887  over  1886  was  a  further  i  per  cent.  Business 
with  the  East  Indies  shows  a  falling  ofE,  but  this  was  nearly 
counterbalanced  by  increased  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Java, 
<&c.;  and  the  shipments  of  piece  goods  to  continental  Europe — 
447J  million  yards — were  just  53  million  yards  more  than  in  1886, 
and  over  50  million  yards  in  excess  of  the  exports  in  1885.  There 
was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the  shipments  to  African,  South 
American,  and  West  Indian  centres.  On  the  other  hand  the 
exports  of    yarn   were  smaller,   the  shrinkage    being  especially 
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obaeinrable  in  business  wiib  the  East  Indies.  In  the  Statist  of 
5ih  November,  p.  Ill,  we  gave  some  statistics  of  the  competition 
of  Bombay  with  Manchester.  The  development  of  Indian  produc- 
tion of  late  years  has  been  going  on  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  In  1876 
Bombay  had  47  mills,  with  about  1,100,000  spindles  and  9,000 
looms ;  in  1886-87  the  number  of  mills  had  exactly  doubled,  being 
94,  the  nitmber  of  spindles  had  more  than  doubled,  being  2,261,000, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  the  like  extent  in  the  number 
of  looms,  which  were  approximately  17,500.  As  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export  trade  from  India,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
1876  India  exported  less  than  8  million  lbs.  of  yam,  and  year  by 
year  since  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  until  in  1886-87  the 
exports  reached  nearly  92  million  lbs.  Piece  goods  shipped  from 
India  were  about  15^  million  yards  in  1876,  and  increased  to 
nearly  53^  million  yards  in  1886-87.  Summed  up  in  another  way, 
the  value  of  the  yams  and  piece  goods  tog  ether  exported  from 
India  in  1876  were  less  than  |  million  £  sterling  in  contrast  with 
nearly  4J  million  £  sterling  in  1886-87.  The  competition  of  India 
with  Lancashire  is  growing  really  alarming,  and  as  we  show  above 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Many  advantages  are  secured  bv  Bombay. 
India  is  the  field  of  production  of  raw  cotton,  and  has  super- 
abundant labour.  The  Bombay  mills  are  so  close  to  the  Eastern 
markets  that  not  only  has  India  the  advantage  over  Lancashire  of 
saving  cost  of  freight  on  raw  cotton,  but  also  has  a  smaller  cost  in 
getting  manufactured  goods  to  the  consumer.  In  some  qualities  of 
goods  there  is,  therefore,  the  outlook  of  India  taking  away  yet 
more  of  our  home  trade. 

"  The  Woollen  Trade. 

•'  The  principal  feature  of  the  year  1886,  undoubtedly,  was  the 
spurt  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  materially  improved  the  position 
of  our  colonial  producers.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
no  further  sustained  improvement ;  but  a  fair  business  has  been 
done  at  the  higher  level  of  values.  At  the  first  sales  of  the  year 
it  looked  as  if  values  were  again  going  to  be  higher ;  but  later  on 
markets  dragged,  partly  in  consequence  of  consumers  having  laid 
in  large  stocks  in  anticipation  of  any  further  advance  in  values. 
The  change  of  fashion  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  few 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  beneficial  to  this  special  industry,  as 
a  reference  to  the  statistics  given  by  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartz 
and  Co. — the  main  figures  of  which  are  given  in  our  tabular 
appendix — shows  that  the  total  import  into  Europe  and  America 
of  colonial  wool  was  unprecedentedly  large.  In  round  figures  the 
total  imports  of  the  year  were  1,444,000  bales ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  continued  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
years  1872  and  1887  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  with 
nearly  double  the  quantity  in  1887  over  1882,  the  total  value  was 
20,216,000/.,  in  contrast  with  19,690,000/.  The  average  value  per 
bale  for  the  743,000  bales  in  1872  was  26/.  10*.,  to  contrast  with 
14/.,  the  average  value  in  1887.  Complaints  are  very  general  that 
business  was  so  much  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  political 
apprehension  on   the  continent;    but  looking  to  the  futurcj  the 
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position  is  regarded  as  satisfactoiy  provided  that  peace  be  main- 
tained, inasmnch  as  it  is  stated  that  stocks  have  been  largely 
reduced,  and  consamption  is  expanding. 

"  The  Tron  and  Metal  Trades. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  stimulus  was  given  to  markets 
for  iron  and  steel,  in  consequence  of  the  receipts  of  large  orders 
from  the  United  States,  where  the  capacity  of  production  was  for 
a  time  below  the  requirements  of  the  country.  That  this  was  so 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  activity  of  railway  construction,  as 
in  the  United  States  between  the  1st  July,  1886,  and  the  end  of 
1887,  it  is  estimated  that  some  20,000  miles  of  railroad  were  built, 
and  the  expenditure  on  railway  construction  during  1887  for  main 
line  alone  was  estimated  at  approximately  60  million  £  ;  but  con- 
sequent on  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  great 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  capacity  of  production  in  the 
United  States  iteelf,  with  the  result  that  whereas  in  1877  the 
United  States  produced  2,100,000  tons  in  contrast  with  6,600,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1887  the  production 
in  the  United  States  was  6,250,000,  or  only  a  million  tons  below 
the  production  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  change  which  has 
been  effected  will  best  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  in  contrast  for  the  years  1877,  1882,  1887 : — 


1877. 
'82, 
'87. 


United  Kingdom. 


Tom. 

6,600,000 
8,500,000 
7,250,000 


United  States. 


Tons. 

2,100,000 
4,600,000 
6,250,000 


The  pace  at  which  railroad  construction  was  going  on  in  the 
United  States  was  too  fast  to  last,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehensions  of  monetary  stringency  in  the  autumn,  capitalists 
were  found  unwilling  to  encourage  some  of  the  more  venturesome 
companies  in  their  policy  of  extending  their  lines.  The  result  of  this 
change  was  that  orders  for  material  began  to  fall  off,  and  prices 
of  iron  gradually  declined  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
recovering  quite  at  the  close  in  consequence  of  the  revival  in 
speculative  feeling  fostered  by  the  phenomenal  success  of  specula, 
tions  in  other  metals.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 
also  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  business  by  the  extension  of  ship- 
building ;  but  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  that  iron  in  the  construction 
of  ships  is  quite  going  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
some  80  per  cent,  of  the  new  ships  built  or  in  construction  at  the 
end  of  1887  are  of  steel.  As  an  indication  of  the  expansion  in 
production  of  steel,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  some  statistics. 
The  output  of  basic  steel  in  Great  Britain  and  continental  centres 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  October,  1887,  in  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  twelve  months  was 
1,702,000  tons,  against  1,313,000  tons.     Looking  to  the  future,  the 
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outlook  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  on  the  whole  is  not  pleasant  for 
this  country,  and  the  only  bright  spot  on  the  horizon  is  the  greater 
activity  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  With  decreasing  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  it  is  improbable,  unless  there  are  some 
very  drastic  changes  in  American  customs  tariffs,  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  able  to  secure  any  appreciable  volume  of  American 
business,  especially  with  the  fact  that  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  after  the  activity  of  the  last  year  or  two,  shows  signs  o6 
falling  off,  at  the  same  time  that  the  capacity  oiP  production  has 
enormously  increased.  Production  of  iron  in  this  country  has  been 
kept  down  by  agreements  amongst  the  ironmasters  in  both  the 
Scotch  and  Cleveland  districts.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  fact 
that  the  stocks  of  iron  have  been  added  to  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Scotch  stocks,  with  a  slight  falling  off  in  188.3  compared 
with  1882,  have  for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  been  steadily 
accumulating,  and  the  quantity  in  public  stores  is  approximately 
five  times  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  movements  in  prices  of  copper  and  tin,  which  have 
shown  such  a  phenomenal  advance,  rising  in  a  few  weeks  to  higher 
prices  than  have  been  touched  for  several  years  past.  Spelter, 
which  is  largely  used  in  connection  with  our  exports  of  iron  goods 
to  the  colonies,  has  also  risen  appreciably,  the  price  having  been 
within  a  little  of  22L  per  ton,  in  contrast  with  about  14/.  per  ton 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  There  was  a  sharp  run  up  in  iihe 
price  of  lead  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  rise  being  equal  to 
about  40  per  cent.  The  danger  to  the  metal  markets,  the  prices  in 
which  have  moved  so  violently,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  specula- 
tion is  on  account  of  persons  who  have  no  legitimate  business 
whatever  in  the  mai*kets  which  they  have  operated  in.  If  a 
consumer  foresees  the  probability  of  the  statistical  position  leading 
t^j  an  advance  in  prices,  and  provides  himself  against  future  con- 
tingencies by  laying  in  stock,  and  by  so  doing  causes  a  rise,  such  a 
movement  would  be  neither  violent  nor  fictitious ;  but  if  a  capitalist, 
having  money  loose  for  a  short  time,  enters  into  transactions  on  the 
idea  of  securing  a  snap  profit  by  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  he 
has  bought  at,  the  market  becomes  altogether  disorganised,  and  the 
legitimate  trader  does  not  know  how  to  act.  Consequently  abnor- 
mal fluctuations  through  the  throwing  into  the  market  of  money  for 
temporary  use  in  speculative  transactions  really,  and  occasionally 
very  seriously,  injures  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  raw 
mateiials  used  in  the  manufactures  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
business,  inasmuch  as  it  will  enable  producers  in  foreign  countries 
to  send  us  larger  orders  for  manufactures,  as  they  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  in  consequence  of  the  rise. 

"  The  Money  Market  and  Prices, 

**  The  trade  of  1887  has  been  conducted  under  circumstances  of 
a  distinctly  higher  level  for  money  than  Was  the  case  in  1886.  The 
average  open  market  rate  for  three  months*  bills  wa^  for  the  year 
approximately  2§  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  contrast  with  but  a  trifle 
over  2  per  cent,  in  both  1886  and  1885,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
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margin  of  difference  between  the  open  market  rate  of  discount  and 
the  official  bank  minimum  rate  has  been  a  very  wide  one.  The 
tendency  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  for  the  great  joint 
stock  banks  of  the  country  to  work  more  and  more  independently 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  which  used  to  be 
retained  in  the  country  is  now  sent  up  to  London  for  employment. 
Besides  this,  during  the  year  considerable  sums  have  been  employed 
in  London  on  account  of  foreign  capitalists,  as  rates  in  this  country 
.  have  been  appreciably  above  those  current  on  the  continent,  and 
the  political  uncertainties  of  the  times  have  led  to  the  temporary 
employment  of  foreign  money  in  this  country,  both  in  the  shape  of 
discounts  and  in  temporary  Stock  Exchange  investments.  The 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  but  a  trifle  more  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  it  stood  at  the  beginning,  and  the  amount  in  the  last 
week  in  December  was  practically  the  same  as  in  the  first  week  of 
1886.  On  the  continent  there  has  been  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  At  the  end  of  1886  the  Bank  of  Germany  held  approxi- 
mately 33^  millions  of  cash,  and  had  added  about  5  millions  to 
its  stock  during  1887 ;  but  while  the  Bank  of  Germany  has  been 
building  up  its  cash  resources,  the  Bank  of  France  has  lost  strength, 
the  amount  of  gold  held  at  the  end  of  1887  being  but  a  trifle  over 
44^  millions,  or  5  millions  less  than  at  the  end  of  1886 ;  and  the 
New  York  associated  banks  held  in  cash  about  14^  millions, 
showing  a  decrease  compared  with  the  year  previously  of  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  The  shrinkage  of  the  resources  of  the 
New  York  banks  was,  however,  to  some  extent  due  to  the  larger 
amount  of  cash  resources  held  in  the  other  great  centres  of  the 
United  States.  Hopes  have  been  excited  of  a  material  increase  in 
the  production  of  gold  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the 
year — indeed,  of  the  last  five  or  six  years — has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold  mining  industry.  In  this  connection  great 
disappointment  has  been  felt  at  the  absence  of  the  expected 
increase  in  the  gold  production  of  India,  and  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  amount  of  undue  expectation  of  the  production  of 
gold  in  South  Africa.  Still,  taking  all  the  various  countries 
which  are  being  exploited  for  gold,  there  are  indications  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  production. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  an  idea  that  the  rise  in  prices 
of  produce  we  import  from  the  East  would  lead  to  a  sympathetic 
move  in  the  value  of  silver,  but  to  the  present  the  movement  has 
been  slight,  and  being  due  mainly  to  speculation,  has  not  been  sus- 
tained. 

'*  The  better  class  descriptions  of  Stock  Exchange  securities 
show  a  very  large  gain  in  market  estimation.  Amongst  the  reasons 
for  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  investment 
securities  have  been  the  small  creations  of  new  high  class  securities, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  such 
forms  of  investment.  Undoubtedly,  the  savings  of  the  country  have 
been  on  a  greater  scale  Ihan  the  creations  of  new  capital.  The 
colonial  Government  issues  of  the  year  have  been  few  and  unimpor- 
tant, and  foreign  Governments,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  South 
American  States,  have  not  borrowed  in  this  country  at  all  during 
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1887.  There  have  been  issaea  of  capital,  but  the  money  has  been 
raised  on  the  continent.  With  the  maintenance  of  peace  there  may 
be  a  continnance  of  the  rise  in  prices ;  but  it  must  be  recognised  that 
values  in  a  great  many  cases  are  at  a  point  which  admits  of  very 
little  further  advance ;  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  on  the  continent  and 
the  creation  of  new  State  loans  there  would  have  to  be  important 
readjustments  of  value.  Home  Government  funds  touched  higher 
prices  than  at  any  time  during  the  present  century,  and  the  position 
of  the  market  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  expectation  that  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  a  conversion  of  the  British  debt  will  be 
witnessed  in  1888.  But  while  securities  having  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest  have  appreciated  in  value  so  considerably,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  value  of  real  estate  has  decidedly  diminished  in  the  estimation 
of  investors.  Indeed,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  County  Bank 
— no  mean  authority  with  all  the  resources  at  his  command  for 
securing  information — asserts  that  there  has  been  a  depreciation 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  about  JoL  per  acre,  and  the  significance 
of  this  statement  will  be  gathered  when  it  is  recognised  that  there 
are  48  millions  of  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

**  Both  as  regards  the  past  year  and  with  respect  to  the  future, 
account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  conducting  business.  The  old  form  of  personal 
contact  between  traders  and  their  employes  and  customers  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  in  place  of  it  we  have  the  impersonal  form  of 
limited-liability  companies  to  deal  with.  Much  mischief  has  arisen 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  experienced  from  this  change. 
When  a  trader  embarks  his  own  resources,  and  finds  that  in  place  of 
making  a  profit  he  is  losing  money,  he  curtails  his  commitments ; 
but  when  a  limited-liability  company  is  in  a  similar  position,  it 
as  often  as  not  extends  its  works  with  borrowed  capital,  and 
endeavours  by  increased  production  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
smaller  percentage  profits,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  actually  continue 
to  carry  on  increased  production  at  a  loss,  under  the  impression 
that  it  will  be  able  to  crush  out  the  competition  of  other  joint  stock 
companies  and  private  producers  having  smaller  resources  to  work 
with.  Such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  doing  business  may, 
unless  a  check  is  imposed  on  indiscriminate  company  promotion, 
work  mischief,  and  be  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  large 
capital  being  created  with  a  fixed  yearly  charge  irrespective  of 
whether  the  company  makes  a  profit  or  not." 

The  following  is  the  Index  to  the  contents  of  the  Supplement 
from  which  the  foregoing  is  taken : — 

Financial  and  Oommeroial  History  of  1887. 

The  Cotton  Trade— The   Woollen  Trade— The  Iron  and  Metal 
Trades — The  Money  Market  and  Prices. 

Bxtracts  firom  Trade  OiroiLLa». 
{Illustrated  with  Diagrams  showing  the  Course  of  Prices,  ^c.) 
The  Iron  Trade — Engineering — Shipbuilding — Copper — Tin — Lead 
— Spelter — Quicksilver— Antimony — Coal — Chemicals — Tallow 
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— Leather,  Hides,  Ac. — Petrolenin — Turpentine — Wood — 
Indigo.  Textiles,  8fc.,  Cotton — Wool — Silk — Jute — Linen. 
Food,  ^.,     Wheat — Rice— Sugar. 

Tabular  Appendix. 
Bank  Bbturhs — 

Bank  of  England — Bank  of  France — Lnperial  Bank  of  Grer- 
many — Austrian  National  Bank — Bank  of  the  Netherlands — 
Associated  New  York  Banks. 

Allotments  of  Lidia  Council  Bills  in  1887 — Government  Grants 
and  Telegraphic  Transfers — Indian  Bank  Rates — PubHc 
Revenue. 

Bankers'  Cleabino  House  Returns — 

London — Manchester — Settlings  on  the  4th  of  the  Month — 
Stock  Exchange  Settling  Days. 

Exchanges  and  Bullion — Foreign  Market  Rates  of  Discount — 
Bullion — Price  of  Silver — ^Weekly  Prices  of  Leading  Public 
Securities  during  1887 — Prices  of  Leading  Stocks — Foreign 
Trade— PaUnres  of  1887— Railway  Traffic  of  1887— Railway 
Dividends — Prices  of  Wholesale  Commodities. 


in. — Firee  in  London  during  the  Year  1887,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from.  Captain  Shaw's 
Report  for  1887,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  con- 
tinuation of  similar  notices  for  previous  years : — 

**  The  number  of  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  during 
the  year  has  been  3,059.  Of  these  528  were  false  alarms,  168  proved 
to  be  only  chimney  ^rms,  and  2,363  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which 
17$  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  2,188  in  slight  damage. 

**  These  figures  only  refer  to  the  regular  ciJls  for  fires,  or  sup- 
posed fires,  involving  the  turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  fire 
escapes,  horses,  and  coachmen;  they  do  not  include  trifling  damages 
by  fires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
attendance  of  firemen ;  neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls 
for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately  accounted  for  further 
on. 

"  The  fires  of  1887,  compared  with  those  of  1886,  show  an 
increase  of  214;  but  compared  with  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  an  increase  of  408. 

"  The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  has  been 
seriously  endangered  during  the  year  1887  has  been  146;  and  the 
number  of  these  in  which  life  has  been  lost  has  been  42. 

"  The  number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  has  been 
198,  of  whom  1 43  were  saved,  and  55  lost  their  lives.  Of  the 
55  lost,  28  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals 
or  elsewhere,  and  27  were  sufibcated  or  burned  to  death. 
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"  The  following  table  gives  the  result  both  in  actaal  nnmbers 
and  percentages : — 


Ymx. 

Nninbcr  of  Firci* 

Pereentagei. 

Serious. 

Slight. 

Total. 

Seriooa. 

SUgbt. 

Total. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'76 

'76 

'77 

'78 

'79 

'80 

'81 

'82 

'88 

'84 

'85 

'86 

'87 

3^6 
245 
235 
199 

276 
207 
120 
166 

154 
163 
166 

159 
170 

159 
162 
167 

1^ 
184 

194 
160 

i5« 
175 

1,012 
1,152 
1,433 
1,378 
1,670 
1,685 
1,374 
1,382 
1,419 
1,366 
1,466 
1,874 
1,489 
1,559 
1,709 
1,824 
1,762 
1,960 
2,095 
2,110 
1,998 
2,188 

1,338 
i»397 
1,668 
1,572 
1,946 
1,842 
»,494 
I1548 
',573 
1,529 
1,632 

1,533 
1,659 
1,718 
1,871 

>,99i 
1,926 
2,144 
2,289 
2,270 

2,149 
2,363 

25 
18 

'4 

13 

H 

II 

8 

11 

10 

II 

II 

10 

to 

9 

9 

8 

9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
7 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 
89 
92 
89 
90 
89 
89 
90 
90 
91 
91 
92 
91 
91 
91 
93 
93 
98 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
ICX> 

100 
100 
100 
100 

ICO 

100 
100 

\ 


*^  The  nnmber  of  calls  for  chimneys  has  been  1,655.  ^^  these 
7  proyed  to  be  false  alarms,  and  1,138  were  for  chimneys  on  fire, 
n  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only  of 
firemen  with  hand-pnmps. 

"  The  nnmber  of  journeys  made  by  the  fire  engines  of  the 
55  land  stations  has  been  33,554,  and  the  total  distance  ran  has 
been  64,294  miles. 

"  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the 
metropolis  during  the  year  has  been  over  26  million  gallons,  or 
about  1 17,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  about  57,000  tons,  or  nearly 
half  of  the  whole,  was  taken  from  the  river,  canals,  and  docks,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  street  pipes. 

"  During  the  year  there  have  been  1 1  cases  of  short  supply  of 
water,  1 1  of  late  attendance  of  turncocks,  and  6  of  no  attendance, 
making  altogether  28  cases  in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactoiy. 

"  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  year,  in  which  there 
were  29  such  cases ;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recognising  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  water  companies  and  their  officials  in 
the  matter. 

'*  I  have  also,  as  usual,  to  express  great  obligations  to  the 
metropolitan  and  city  police,  whose  cordial  and  energetic  co-opera- 
tion has  never  failed  the  brigade  at  any  time,     jigitj^eci  byGoOQlc 

"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is  as  follows : —  ^ 
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55  land  fire  engine  ttations. 

4  floating  or  river      „ 
27  hose  cart  stations. 

T  27  fire  escape    „ 

5  steam  fire  engines  on  barges. 
45  land  steam  fire  engines. 

78  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
37  nnder  six-inch  manual  fire  engines. 
3d  miles  of  hose. 
74  hose  carts. 

2  self-propelling  fire  floats. 

5  steam  tugs. 

9  barges. 
146  fire  escapes. 

9  long  fire  ladders. 

9  ladder  vans. 

2      ,,      trucks. 


I  trolly  for  ladden. 
I         „        engines. 
1 1  hose  and  coal  vans. 
10  waggons  for  street  duties. 
5  street  stations. 
102  watch  boxes. 

591  firemen,    including    chief   officer, 
and  all  ranks. 
t6  pilots. 

67  coachmen. 
131  horses. 

68  telephones  between  fire  stations. 
54  alarm  circuits  round  fire  stations. 
20  telephones  to  police  stations. 

15    telCgnph.    1  y;^      ,„J    ,,j^ 

23  telephone.  V       ^  y,^^g^ 
17  fire  alarms  J  ^ 


"  The  snbstitntion  of  telephones  for  telegraphs,  which  was  com- 
menced some  years  a^o,  has  heen  completed,  and  proves  a  great 
advantage  in  the  workmg  of  the  establishment.  The  messages  of  the 
brigade  are  now  transmitted  hy  telephone  in  considerably  less  time, 
and  with  much  greater  certainty  than  by  any  system  of  telegraphing. 

"  The  nnmber  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept 
up  throughout  the  metropolis  is  at  present  115  hy  day  and  245  by 
night,  making  a  total  of  360  in  every  twenty-four  hours;  the 
remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

**  Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1887  is,  as  usual, 
very  heavy ;  but  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  always  carried  out,  involve  a  cei-tainty  of  numerous  accidents. 

•  •  •  • 

"  A  reference  to  the  figures  in  this  report  will  show  that  the 
total  number  of  calls,  including  those  for  actual  fires,  supposed 
fires,  chimney  fires,  and  supposed  chimney  fires,  has  been  4,7 1 4,  or 
just  13  a  day,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  firemen  with 
suitable  appliances. 

'*  In  addition  to  attending  fires  the  brigade  has  kept  131,400 
watches  of  twelve  hours  each,  has  made  12,000  hydrant  inspections, 
has  maintained  all  the  machinery  of  the  establishment  in  working 
order,  written  several  thousand  reports  and  letters,  and  carried  on 
a  variety  of  other  work. 

"  This  represents  an  amount  of  work  for  each  member  greater 
than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  force  with  which  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  as  the  number  of  fires  is  always  increasing,  I  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  it  may  shortly  become  possible  to  make  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  brigade. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  all  ranks  are  working  cheerfully  and 
energetically,  and  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  brigade." 

•  •  •  • 

The  following  particulars  (a,  &,  <;)  are  obtained  from  the  tables 
appended  to  the  report,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  occupations,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence ;  to  which  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three  previous 
years : — 


Number. 


Ooonpatbns. 


Number  of  Fires. 


1887. 


1886. 


1885. 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 

87  j 

88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


Private  houses    

Lodgings , 

Drapers   

Victuallers 

Qrooers 

Oil  and  oolourmen 

Coffee  houses 

Under  repairs  and  building 

Tobacconists  , 

Builders  

Greengrocers  and  fruiterers 

Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Cabinet  makers  

Bakers 

Farming  stock    

Chandlers   

Furniture  makers  and  dealers 

Confectioners  and  pastrycooks 

Stables 

Unoccupied 

Refreshment  rooms  

Offices 

Booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers 

Fried  fish  shops 

Hotels  and  club  houses 

Warehouses    

Butchers 

Printers  

Beershop  keepers  

Com  dealers  

Laundries  

Hairdressers  

Bail  ways 

Wardrobe  dealers 

Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood 

Chemists  and  laboratories  for  chemical  1 

purposes    j 

Fishmongers  

Wine  and  spirit  merchants 

Cheesemongers 

Engineers  and  machinists 

Hatters   

Looking  glass  and  picture  firame  makers .. 

Schools    

Carriers  

Contractors     

Ironmongers  

Jewellers , 


Bemeindor,  Ta^^ing  from  9  to  i  ...».» 


594 
320 

49 
46 

43 
41 
38 
35 
3i 
30 
i9 
i9 
28 

27 
26 
26 
24 
24 
23 
23 
23 
22 
21 
20 
>9 
>9 
19 
>7 
17 
16 

15 
15 
H 
H 
H 
>3 

13 

13 
13 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
10 
10 
10 
10 


535 
297 
87 
51 
49 
41 
26 
14 


20 
83 
46 
21 
22 
12 
20 
13 
27 
18 
82 
15 
20 
19 
16 
14 
14 

9 
26 
14 
17 

6 
14 

9 

9 
18 


9 

4 

8 

11 

11 

6 

14 

7 

6 

9 

3 


558 
295 
35 
57 
89 
44 
28 
21 
29 
31 
22 
33 
26 
26 
27 
17 
10 
16 
21 
19 
80 
24 
82 
23 
17 
22 
19 
10 
18 
13 
21 
11 
19 
18 
6 
24 

13 

6 
10 
11 
10 
10 

8 
10 

2 

8 
14 

6 


1,899 

464 


Diyiliz 

2,J<53 


^^ogle 
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(h)  The  fires  classified  under  the  causes  to  which  thej  have  been 
asBigned,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence : — 

Cmim.  Number 

*^"~-  of  Hre«. 

1.  TJnknown   691 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights  (thrown  down)  483 

8.  Ghw  (in  various  ways)  188 

4.  Defectiye,  or  improperly  set — flues,  hearths,  etoves,  &c 181 

6.  Sparks  from  flres,  &c 161 

6*  Candles  14Z 

7.  Overheating  of— flues,  ovens,  furnaces,  boilers,  stoves,  &c 8z 

8.  Children  playing  with  Are,  matches,  &o 78 

9.  Hot  ashes    63 

10.  Boiling  over,  or  upsetting  of  fat,  pitch,  Ac 50 

11.  Lucifer  matches 42 

12.  Airing  linen  and  drying  stoves    40 

13.  Foul  flues,  &c 33 

14.  Smoking  tobacco    20 

15.  Spontaneous  ignition 16 

16.  Lime  slaking  by  rain  and  otherwise    15 

17.  Spirits,  or  vapour  of  spirits,  in  contact  with  flame 10 

18.  Fireworks  7 

19.  Doubtful 6 

20.  Fumigating 5 

21.  Portable  gas  stove 5 

22.  Burning  rubbish    4 

23.  Friction  of  machinery  4 

24.  Incendiorism 4 

Miscellaneous,  varying  from  3  to  i 33 

Total 2,363 

(c)  The  following  table  giving  the  totals  of  the  fires  for  each 
day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows  on  the  average  that 
the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the  smallest 
number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
last  ten  years  is  2,038  : — 


Yean. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thuraday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total. 

1878.... 

260 

191 

271 

234 

214 

236 

253 

1,659 

79.... 

235 

212 

231 

257 

264 

251 

268 

1,718 

'80.... 

288 

262 

253 

259 

*54 

266 

289 

1,871 

'81.... 

270 

267 

315 

288 

279 

253 

319 

1,991 

'82.... 

285 

246 

296 

267 

281 

274 

277 

1,926 

'83.... 

297 

334 

309 

818 

269  . 

295 

322 

2,144 

'84.... 

296 

830 

304 

335 

338 

840 

346 

2,289 

'86.... 

331 

319 

321 

838 

326 

300 

335 

2,270 

'86.... 

294 

293 

294 

817 

306 

304 

341 

2,149 

'87.... 

3^7 

297 

352 

336 

357 

292 

402 

2,363 

Total... 

2,883 

2,751 

2,946 

2,949 

2,888 

2,811 

3ii5» 

20,380 
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IV,— 7^  Effects  of  Shipping  Bounties.  By  M.  Arthur  Raffalovich. 
(Translated  from  the  Journal  des  EconomisieSj  December,  1887.) 

The  United  States  Government  published  in  1886  a  series  of 
reports  npon  the  condition  of  the  shipping  industries  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  accompanied  by  a  despatch  addressed 
by  Mr.  Bayard  to  President  Cleveland,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  said :  *'  This  subject  has  assumed  considerable  importance  of 
late  by  reason  of  the  efforts  made  by  certain  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial European  nations  to  stimulate  the  mercantile  marine  by 
direct  or  indirect  assistance,  and  thus  to  invest  it  with  an  energy 
which  was  considered  unattainable  without  such  aid.  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  paying  bounties  under  various  forms  with 
a  view  to  stimulate  the  construction  of  vessels,  to  encourage 
navigation,  and  to  place  their  mercantile  navies  in  a  more  favour- 
able condition  for  securing  a  larger  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  than  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  under  ordinary 
circumstances  and  under  the  regime  of  free  competition.  Had  this 
policy  been  confined  to  a  single  nation,  this  particular  nation  might 
have  derived  some  benefit,  though  the  conclusion  reached  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Ford  would  seem  to  show  that  in  France,  where 
liberal  bounties  on  the  construction  and  navigation  of  vessels  have 
been  paid  since  the  year  1881,  the  result  has  in  no  respects  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  those  who  favoured  this  policy.  When  other 
nations  enter  the  lists  and  meet  privilege  with  privilege  and  bounty 
with  bounty,  no  advantage  is  gained,  and  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition are  radically  changed.  That  nation  which  bids  highest, 
which  is  most  liberal  in  its  bestowal  of  bounties  and  conventions, 
holds  the  position  of  vantage,  but  only  retains  it  until  other  nations 
are  willing  to  pay  the  same.  Whatever  advantages  France  has 
gained  during  the  last  four  years,  will  to  a  certain  extent  bo 
neutralised  by  the  adoption  of  a  bounty  policy  by  Germany  and 
Italy.  This  policy  may  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  new  tonnage,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  there  is  a 
legitimate  demand  for  this  additional  tonnage.  The  indications 
are  at  present  that  there  is  a  carrying  capacity  in  excess  of  the 
world's  needs,  and  if  this  is  a  fact  any  additional  ton  constructed 
beyond  what  is  required  to  repair  loss  and  waste  is  only  so  much 
the  more  added  to  the  dead  weight  of  surplus  tonnage,  which,  to  be 
profitable,  must  be  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  Government,  and 
this  bounty  is  nothing  more  than  a  tax  imposed  upon  productive 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  an  unnecessary  and  consequently  an 
unprofitable  industry.  The  returns,  that  is  the  receipts  obhdned 
by  the  aid  of  so  costly  a  policy  as  the  bounty  system  in  France,  are 
insignificant,  and  entirely  due  to  artificial  conditions.  Judging  by 
past  experience  these  conditions  must  be  continued  in  order  to 
ensure  a  maintenance  to  the  shipping  they  have  stimulated  into 
existence.  To  a  nation  possessed  of  large  commercial  interests, 
the  bounties  of  other  nations  may  bring  certain  advantages  in  the 
form  of  reduced  rates  of  freight  resulting  from  increased  com- 
petition.    It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be  politic  to 
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sacrifice  this  advantage  and  to  impose  an  additional  burden  upon 
productive  industry  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  bounties." 

This  is  a  most  excellent  report,  and  what  we  gather  from  it  is 
that  in  the  artificial  encouragement  given  to  a  particular  branch  of 
industry  which  it  is  desired  to  call  into  existence  or  develop,  the 
taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  abnormal 
cultivation;  the  branch  of  industry  is  forced  into  a  growth  dis- 
proportionate to  the  actual  requirements;  the  inducements  held 
out  by  governmental  protection  attract  capital;  the  competition 
between  persons  of  the|same  nationality  may  become  very  keen, 
and  diminish  the  profits,  reduce  them  in  fact  to  a  minimum ;  and 
finally  a  crisis  becomes  imminent  by  reason  of  the  price  of  the 
articles  ceasing  to  be  remunerative. 

Those  who  profit  by  this  international  competition  are  foreigners, 
who  complacently  look  on  at  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  maritime  trans- 
poi-t.  Following  the  same  reasoning,  the  makers  of  steel  rails  in 
Germany,  protected  by  customs  duties,  are  enabled  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  abroad,  when  the  home  consumers 
(or  the  taxpayers  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  purchases  made 
by  the  State  railways)  have  to  submit  to  higher  prices.  State 
favours  are  never  bestowed  gratuitously  when  the  State  intervenes 
for  the  advantage  of  a  particular  class  of  producers.  Government 
intervention,  by  stimulating  the  production  of  an  article,  or  the 
ofier  of  a  service  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  actual  demand, 
creates  fictitious  prices  and  upsets  the  markets.  The  conference 
which  lately  sat  in  London  to  examine  once  again  into  the  sugar 
question  is  a  tangible  proof  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  bounty 
system. 

All  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  regime  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  pi*otection  under  which  we  are  now  living.  Protection 
is  composed  of  contradictory  ideas.  It  is  anxious  to  defend  the 
home  markets  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  products,  and  yet  by 
compromises,  in  order  to  gain  sympathy,  it  defeats  its  own  ends. 
Have  not  shipping  bounties,  by  encouraging  the  construction  of 
vessels,  by  loweiing  freights  and  the  cost  of  transport,  rather  a 
tendency  to  improve  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  to  swell 
the  volume  of  imports  ? 

The  increase  in  customs  duties  has  for  its  averred  object  the 
increase  in  prices,  and  consequently  the  enhancement  in  the  rate  of 
wages  and  an  increased  cost  of  living — an  additional  burden  in  the 
struggle  for  international  outlets ;  and  it  is  to  compensate  for  these 
effects  that  the  interests  of  the  merchant  navies  have  been  taken 
into  consideration,  and  subventions  granted.  It  becomes  impera- 
tive, forsooth,  that  we  should  be  on  an  equality  with  England,  in 
which  country  vessels  are  more  cheaply  built,  and  which  is  better 
famished  with  tools ! 

The  adoption  of  a  liberal  policy  has  made  the  grandeur  of  the 
merchant  navy  of  England,  as  much  as  the  use  of  metal  in  ship 
building  and  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power.  Her  coal  mines,  her 
mining  industries,  the  skill  oi  her  artificers  and  workmen,  have 
assured  to  this  country  the  greatest  advantages,  of  which  however 
she  had  not  the  monopoly.    Thanks  however  to  the  adoption  of 
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free  trade  principles,  raw  materials  have  flowed  into  her  ports  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  home  consumers  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturers;  while  the  exports,  and  particularly 
those  of  coiil,  increased  with  the  extension  of  steam  shippino^. 

English  builders  and  shipowners  complain  of  the  adoption  of 
the  system  of  subventions  and  bounties  by  foreign  States,  and  yet 
up  to  the  present  the  scope  and  success  of  these  measures  have 
been  in  great  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  obstacles  that  the 
protectionist  policy  has  placed  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
the  maritime  industry  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  building  materials 
and  manual  labour,  and,  in  addition,  in  the  United  States  by  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  nationalising  vessels  built  elsewhere  than 
in  that  country.  Thirty  years  ago  the  merchant  fleet  of  the 
United  States  was  a  formidable  rival  to  England.  The  prophecies 
of  De  Tocqueville  that  America  would  have  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  have  not  however  been  fulfilled.  He  said :  "  When  I  see  the 
spirit  with  which  Anglo-Americans  carry  on  trade,  the  facilities 
they  possess  for  doing  it,  the  success  which  they  attain  in  it, 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  they  will  one  day  become  the  first 
maritime  power  of  the  globe.  They  are  impelled  to  take  possession 
of  the  sea  as  the  Bomans  were  to  conquer  the  world." 

If  other  branches  of  national  production  experienced  a  con- 
siderable development  after  the  w&r  of  secession,  it  has  been  far 
otherwise  with  the  merchant  navy,  the  decadence  of  which  is  a 
fact  not  only  instructive  in  itself,  but  is  the  direct  result  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  United  States  certainly  suffered 
much  from  confederate  cruisers  and  high  insurance  premiums, 
but  it  would  doubtless  have  recovered  from  this  had  it  not  been 
completely  crushed  by  protection.  As  an  American  writer  has 
recently  said :  **  The  advantage  that  England  has  over  us  consists 
simply  in  that  country  having  abandoned  the  repressive  system  of 
protection,  whilst  we  on  the  contrary  have  extended  it.  This 
different  policy  has  allowed  the  English  producer  to  benefit  by  the 
international  markets,  while  the  American  producers  are  over- 
burdened and  confined  to  the  markets  of  their  own  country.  The 
ores  of  Spain  and  Africa,  which  for  certain  purposes  are  mixed 
with  American  ores,  have  been  burdened  with  a  heavy  imperii 
duty;  a  high  rate  of  duty  has  allowed  a  syndicate  of  steel  manu- 
facturers to  keep  up  steel  to  a  monopoly  price,  a  high  customs 
duty  on  copper  has  allowed  another  gi*eat  syndicate  to  obtain 
enormous  prices  in  the  interior  of  the  country  for  American  copper 
which  is  exported  cheaply  to  England;  and  finally  in  order  to 
encourage  a  single  flag  factory,  the  flag  even  of  an  American  vessel 
has  been  subjected  to  a  duty  of  150  per  cent.  If  the  vessel  has 
been  repaired  abroad  it  must  pay  for  its  repairs  a  duty  on  its 
return  to  America."  To  this  Henry  George  adds  :  "  Although  our 
navigation  laws  which  forbid  the  transport  of  a  pound  of  freight  or 
a  single  passenger  from  one  American  port  to  another  on  any 
other  vessel  than  one  built  in  the  United  States,  obscure  the 
effects  of  protection  upon  our  coasting  trade,  the  effect  is  none  the 
less  felt.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  navigation, 
particularly  of  steamers,  has  helped  to  develop  our  coasting  trade ; 
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the  higher  rates  of  freight  have  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect 
npon  other  industries ;  restrictions  of  this  kind  have  fostered  and 
encouraged  monopolies,  the  effect  of  protection  upon  our  coasting 
trade  has  been  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  railway  syndicates. 
The  coalition  of  the  Pacific  Railway  has  for  many  years  paid  a 
monthly  sum  of  $85,000  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
in  order  that  it  may  keep  up  the  transit  tariff  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco." 

The  enormous  development  of  the  English  merchant  navy  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  period  when  the  navigation  laws  were 
repealed,  and  the  English  shipowners  were  deprived  of  all  exclusive 
privileges,  while  all  the  markets  for  building  materials  were 
thrown  open  to  them.  The  following  tables,  which  are  taken  from 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer's  work,  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade,  would 
appear  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this : — 

StatemerU  of  the  Percentage  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  on  in  British  Ships,  compared  (in  Thcmsands  of  Tons), 


Average 
of  Three  Yean. 

Total  Foreign  Trade. 
Tlionsandt  of  Tons. 

Total  Carried 

in  BritUh  Shipe. 

Tlioutanda  of  Tout. 

Proportion  of 

Total  Trade  Carried  on 

in  British  Shipt. 

Per  Cent. 

1854-56 

19.582, 
aa,798, 
25»940» 
27,613, 
32.566, 
37,699, 
44,123, 
49,531, 
54»349, 
61,468, 

64,273, 
64,282, 

11.537, 
13,299, 
15,004, 
18,193, 
22,095, 
25,632, 
29,485, 
83,051, 
88,025, 
44,084, 
46,672, 
46,389, 

59 
58 
58 
66 

»67-59  

'60-62 

'63-65  

'66-68  

68 

'69-71  

68 

'72-74 

67 

»75-77  

67 

•78-80  

70 

'81-83  

72 

'84   

73 

'85   

72 

Tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
[In  thoQsande  of  tona.] 


1850  (the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  Nayigation  f    3,397  sailing, 
laws) \       168  steam. 


Total 

3 

ye^6s  tons 

Yeara. 

SaiUng. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Tear*. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

ToUl. 

1869 

4,765, 

948, 

5,713, 

1878 

4,239, 

2,816, 

6,555, 

'70 

4.578, 

1,113, 

5,691, 

'79 

4,069, 

2,611, 

6,580, 

71 

4,374, 

1,320, 

5,694, 

'72 

4,2i3f 

1,538, 

5,751, 

1880 

3,851, 

2.723, 

6,5  74» 

'73 

4,091, 

1,714, 

5,805, 

'81 

3,688, 

3,004, 

6,692, 

'74 

4,108, 

1,871, 

5,979, 

'82 

3,622, 

3,335, 

6,957, 

'75 

4,207, 

1,945, 

6,152, 

'83 

3,5 '4. 

3,728, 

7,242, 

'76 

4,^58, 

2,005, 

<>,263» 

'84 

3,465, 

3,9  t-i, 

7,409, 

'77 

4,261, 

2,139, 

6,400, 

'85 

3,457, 

3,973, 

7,430, 

Note. — It  seems  impoitant  to  notice  that  while  the  ag«?regate  of  sailing  and 
steam  tonnage  has  increased,  the  increase  is  exclusively  in  st^am  tonnage,  which 
is  more  effective  than  sailing  tonnage  »8  three  or  four  to  one. 
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Over  Sea  Tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

rin  thousands  of  tons.] 


Yean. 

S-ilinj:. 

Sieam. 

ToUl. 

laio 

899, 

4, 

900 

'50 

",54", 

45, 

1,586 

•60 

2,449, 
>,324i 

97, 

2,546 
1,517 

•70. 1 

193, 

'80 1 

1,206, 

147, 

i»353 

•81 i 

1,182, 

153, 

1,335 

'82 

1,137, 

155, 

1,292 

'83 

1,130, 

172, 

1,3^^2 

'84 

1,120, 

184, 

1,304 

'85 

1,IC2, 

186, 

1,288 

Total  Trade  of  the  United  States,  carried  in  United  States  and  Foreign 
Vessels  respectively,  with  the  Percentage  carried  by  each, 

[In  thousands  of  dollars.] 


Years. 

In  .\mer:can  Vessels. 

In  Foreign  Vessels. 

Percentage 

ill 

American  Ve«sc]s. 

1840 

$ 

198.424* 
239,272, 
507,247, 
352,969, 
268.080, 
242,850, 
261,718, 
264,722, 
223,119, 

$ 

40,802, 

90,764, 

255,040, 

638,927, 

1,378.556, 

1,284,488, 

1,290,030, 

1,194,118, 

1,108,202, 

829 
72-5 
665 
35-6 
16-3 
159 
i6'6 

'60 

»60  

*70 

'81 

'82  

'83 

'84  

i8'i 

'85 

i6'8 

Total  Tonwige  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the 
Years  1850,  1860,  1870,  1880-85  ( Years  ending  30M  June),  distinguish- 
ing American^  British,  and  other  Foreign  Vessels, 

[In  thousands  of  tons.] 


Years 

Tonnage. 

Percentage. 

ended 

80th 
June. 

America.. 

Brilitli. 

Other 
Countries. 

Total 

.\merican. 

British. 

Otiier 
CountneN. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

1850... 

5,206, 

2,845, 

659, 

8,710, 

59*77 

3207 

756 

100 

'60... 

12,087, 

4,068, 

910, 

17,005, 

70-83 

23-84 

5*33 

100 

'70... 

6,993, 

9,246, 

2,085, 

18,324, 

3816 

5()-46 

11-38 

100 

'80... 

6,834, 

20,697, 

8,523, 

36,0r>4, 

i8'9«; 

57  41 

2364 

100 

'81... 

6,629, 

21,651, 

8,509, 

36,789, 

18*02 

58-85 

23*13 

100 

'82.... 

6,638, 

20,583, 

8,116, 

35,351, 

18-83 

68-22 

22-95 

100 

'83.... 

6,563, 

18.828, 

7.53^, 

82,923 

i9'9.^ 

5719 

22-88 

100 

♦84.... 

6,439, 

17,125, 

6,709, 

30.273, 

21-27 

56-57 

2i-x6 

100 

'85.... 

6,364, 

17,762, 

6,694, 

30,820, 

20-65 

57-63 

b*y(&0( 

[)^t 
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The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  carrying  trade;  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
shipping,  but  more  especially  to  steamers,  and  began  to  modify  the 
general  conditions  of  trade.  At  the  present  time  two- thirds  of 
the  carrying  trade  is  effected  by  steamers,  while  in  1879  it  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  half,  and  in  1871  to  a  thii*d.  Engrland  owed 
her  predominance  as  a  general  entrepot  to  the  uncertainty  of 
sailing  voyages  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  the  present  day, 
thanks  to  the  Suez  Canal,  those  markets  which  were  previously 
dependent  upon  England  can  now  be  directly  supplied.  The 
substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  has  brought  about  the 
relegation  of  at  least  2  million  tons  of  sailing  vessels  which  have 
been  depreciated.  For  some  time  past  improvements  effected  both 
in  construction  and  working  have  effected  fresh  displacements  in 
the  capital  invested  ;  old  vessels  have  become  depreciated  in  value 
without  being  actually  laid  aside,  and  they. have  contributed  to 
the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  freight. 

This  is  the  result  of  various  causes  :  perfection  in  the  construc- 
tion, which  is  manifested  by  the  building  of  larger  and  faster  vessels, 
capable  of  carrying  a  greater  quantity  of  cargo,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  triple  expansion  engines,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  economy  of  coal.  The  profits  made  by  shipowners 
have  encouraged  a  great  flow  of  capital  in  this  direction  ;  too  many 
vessels  were  built.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  cost  of  vessels  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  some  time  past ;  it  was  at  the  rate 
of  i8Z.  per  ton  in  1872,  13/.  in  1877,  12Z.  in  18rtO,  and  less  than  10/. 
in  1885-86.  The  general  expenses  have  also  been  diminished  by 
reductions  in  the  number  of  the  crews.  In  1870.  47  men  were 
required  for  every  i,coo  tons  Fteam,  while  in  1877  the  number  did 
not  exceed  28.  According  to  M.  Kiaer  the  efficiency  of  manual 
labour  applied  to  maritime  transport  has  increased  by  24  per  cent, 
during  the  period  1879-85. 

The  fall  in  the  rates  of  freight  has  been  extraordinary,  in  1880 
the  minimum  cost  of  carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  New  Fork 
to  Liverpool  was  6d,f  and  the  maximum  cost  i^d>;  in  1886  the 
freight  amounted  to  no  more  than  z^d. 

Mr.  Wells  in  his  articles  on  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  freight, 
estimates  that  there  is  an  excess  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  of 
the  world,  and  that  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  the 
equilibrium  is  re-established.  Speculation  in  England,  and  bounties 
on  the  construction  and  navigation  of  vessels  have  as  much  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  result  as  technical  improvement.  An 
increase  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  rates  of  freight,  but  for 
some  time  past  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  falling  off  owing 
to  the  increase  of  tonnage  and  to  the  depression  of  trade.  The  ton- 
nage of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kinfrdom  has  fallen 
from  3,576,755  tons  in  1882  to  $*SS9'>S^9  tons  in  1886,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  steam  tonnage  increased  from  3,331,895  tons 
to  3)931)746  tons.  A  steam  vessel  is  equivalent  at  the  least  to  three 
sailing  vessels  of  the  same  size.  Simultaneously,  as  we  find  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  tonnage  of  the  cargoes  to  be  carried 
has  diminished,  while  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  vessels  have 
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increased.  The  result  of  this  was  found  in  the  unprecedented  fall 
in  the  freight  market.  Spanish  ores  paid  only  45.  6d,  per  ton 
instead  of  9s.,  and  the  freight  for  coal  from  Newcastle  to  Cronstadt 
fell  from  55.  ^d.  in  1884  to  45.  6c?.  in  1886.  The  business  of  ship- 
owning  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  one,  it  was  in  fact  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  and  the  reaction  is  seen  in  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
new  vessels. 

In  1883  768,578  tons  were  built  in  the  English  ship  yai*ds;  in 
1884  497,442  tons,  in  1885  406,386  tons,  and  in  1886  293,000  tons. 
In  1882  1,215  vessels  were  lost,  in  1886  1,567.  For  the  first  time, 
in  1886  the  English,  mercantile  navy  lost  more  tonnage  than  it 
built,  and  the  difference  amounted  to  85,000  tons.  The  result  of 
this  was  seen  in  a  greater  demand  for  freights,  and  since  the 
month  of  March  tjie  rates  increased,  for  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from 
20s.  to  23s.;  while  the  rates  for  cariying  ore  to  the  United  States 
were  20  per  cent.  more. 

The  growth  of  the  various  merchant  navies  has  by  no  means 
exhibited  a  constant  and  steady  rate  of  progression  ;  it  has  in  fact 
been  subject  to  wide  fluctuations — periods  of  depression  have  suc- 
ceeded to  periods  of  inflation.  For  example,  from  1870  to  1874,  a 
period  of  great  commercial  activity,  the  average  increase  of  tonnage 
was  at  the  rate  of  4*6  per  cent.,  and  during  the  four  years  comprised 
between  1881  and  1884,  at  the  rate  of  5-2  per  cent.  From  1875  to 
1880  there  was  a  decided  falling  off,  the  augmentation  of  tonnage 
amounting  to  2-5  percent.  In  1885  it  fell  to  '09,  while  in  1881 
it  was  in  the  proportion  of  3*63  ;  in  1882,  6*59  ;  in  1883,  6*56  ;  and 
in  1885,  4' 10  per  cent.  In  1880,  627,000  st€».m  tons  were  built;  in 
1881,  855,000;  in  1883,  1,001,000;  in  1884,  616,000;  and  in  1885, 
308,000  tons.'  In  the  construction  of  steam  vessels  the  period 
comprised  between  the  years  1878  and  1884  was  one  of  great 
activity,  seeing  that  the  average  increase  of  tonnage  was  established 
in  the  ratio  of  8*9 ;  while  for  the  year  1882  it  was  in  the  ratio 
of  13*2  per  cent.  For  some  time  past  however  a  serious  falling 
off  has  been  apparent,  as  the  following  figures  will  show :  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  1883,  6*8  per  cent,  in  1884,  and  only 
I '02  per  cent,  in  1885.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  shipping 
bounty  system  came  into  operation  in  France  in  the  year  1881. 

The  spirit  of  protection  has  spared  no  branch  of  national 
activity,  and  the  bargains  concluded  between  agriculturists  and 
industrials  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  The 
carrying  trade  has  been  swallowed  up  equally  with  the  rest,  and 
precisely  the  same  arguments  have  been  employed  to  obtain  State 
aid  for  this  as  for  other  branches  of  industry.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  reason  for  applying  for  special  assistance  to  be  accorded 
to  the  mercantile  marine  was  in  the  hope  that  if  this  branch  of 
industry  were  encouraged  and  developed,  the  whole  economic 
organisation  would  be  strengthened,  and  that  all  branches  of 
industry  would  benefit  by  it.  It  was  to  be  simply  a  temporary 
assistance,  a  protection  to  last  only  as  long  as  the  crisis  lasted.  In 
every  country  the  sailing  tonnage  was  rapidly  declining,  and  it 
was  a  declension  due  to  permanent  and  natural  causes. 

The  first  nation  to  adopt  a  policy  of  bounties  pure  and  simj 
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was  France,  whose  sailing  tonnage  was  rapidly  diminiahiug,  more 
rapidly  in  fact  than  that  of  her  neighbours.  Her  sailing  tonnage 
decreased  27  per  cent,  between  1873  and  1880,  and  compared  with 
her  immediate  neighbours  this  was  an  unfavourable  showing,  as  the 
sailing  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  decreased  in  the  same 
way  about  5  per  cent.,  that  of  Italy  about  7  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Germany  about  10  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm,  as  the  steam  tonnage  was  increasing,  and  the  more  rapid 
was  tliis  substitution  of  steam  for  sail,  the  more  efficient  was  the 
French  marine  becoming,  and  the  more  speedily  was  it  being 
placed  in  a  condition  to  compete  with  greater  eJTect  against  its 
rivals,  not  only  in  its  own  commerce,  but  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world.  To  recur  to  the  period  1873-80,  steam  tonnage 
increased  in  France  50  per  cent.,  in  the  United  Kingdom  58  per 
cent.,  in  Germany  less  than  29  per  cent.,  and  in  Italy  58  per  cent. 
These  figures  however  do  not  convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  and  it  will  be  the  more  readily 
understood  when  we  state  that  the  additional  steam  tonnage  in 
France  amounted  to  92,000  tons,  while  in  England  1,009,000  fresh 
tons  were  built. 

As  compared  then  with  her  neighbours  Germany  and  Italy, 
France  stood  in  a  very  favourable  position,  and  unless  the  rapid 
substitution  of  steam  for  sail  must  be  counted  as  a  disadvantage, 
was  more  prosperous  and  more  advanced  than  either  Germany  or 
Italy.  The  actual  strength  of  her  mercantile  navy  had  doubled 
from  1847  to  1887,  and  since  that  period  has  increased  by  half. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  increase  has  not  been  quite  spontaneous, 
legislation  having  more  or  less  invariably  protected  French  ship- 
ovmers  against  foreign  competition.  De  Foville  in  his  France 
Eco7iomique  says  :  "  What  more  than  anything  else  prejudices  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  our  flag,  is  the  fact  that  our  cargoes 
inwards  are  much  heavier  than  our  cargoes  outwards.  Outward 
freights  are  rare  in  France,  and  this  is  evidently  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  prosperity  of  a  country's  merchant  navy.  There  is 
an  enormous  disproportion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  quantities 
to  be  carried  between  the  imports  and  the  exports.  With  raw 
materials  predominating  on  the  one  hand,  and  manufactured  articles 
on  the  other,  it  wull  be  readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the 
weights  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  values.  A  reference  to  the 
following  statement  will  show  the  values  and  weights  of  the 
articles  imported  into  France  during  each  of  the  years  1883-85  : — 

General  Trade, 
"  [000*B  omitted.] 


Values. 

Quantities. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Imports  by  sea 
Exports     „ 

frs. 
3,881.000, 
3,105,000, 

frs. 
3,422,000, 
2,813,000, 

frs. 
3,318,000, 
2,667,000, 

tons. 

13,400, 

3,900, 

tons. 

12,300, 

3»7oo, 

tons. 

12,000, 

3,700, 
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The  law  of  the  29th  Jannaiy,  1881,  dealt  with  the  qnestion  of 
the  bounties  to  be  granted  to  merchant  shipping.  Until  that  date, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  1866,  ship  builders  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  importing  into  the  country  free  of  duty  all  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  ^  this 
privilege  was  eventually  abolished,  as  it  was  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance with  protectionist  ideas,  and  in  exchange  Government 
subsidies  were  granted. 

Under  the  law  of  29th  January,  1881,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
compensation  of  the  charges  imposed  upon  ship  builders  by  the 
customs  tariff,  the  following  allowances  are  made  per  ton  gross  : — 

frs. 

For  veBsels  of  iron  or  eteel 6o 

„  wood  of  200  tons  or  less    20 

„  „       less  than  zco  tons    10 

„  mixed  construction 40 

By  mixed  vessels  we  understood  such  as  are  boarded  with 
wood,  the  ribs  and  beams  being  entirely  of  iron  or  steel.  For  the 
propelling  machinery  on  board  steam  vessels,  and  for  auxiliary 
apparatus  such  as  steam  pumps,  motors  of  service  winches, 
ventilators  mechanically  moved,  also  the  boilers  that  supply  them 
{ind  their  tubes,  12  frs.  per  100  kilogrammes.  When  the  boilers 
are  changed  the  owner  of  the  vessel  receives  a  compensation  of 
8  frs.  per  100  kilogrammes  for  the  new  boilers,  weighed  without 
the  tubes  and  being  of  French  construction.  The  regulations  for 
free  admission  established  by  Article  No.  1  of  the  law  of  19th  May, 
1886,  and  Article  2  of  the  law  of  19th  May,  1887,  were  suppressed. 

State  assistance  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  construction  of 
vessels,  as  we  find  by  the  same  law  that  it  is  extended  to  naviga- 
tion. Article  4  of  1877  reading  as  follows : — 

**  In  compensation  of  the  charges  imposed  upon  the  merchant 
marine  for  the  recruiting  and  service  of  the  navy,  French  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers  receive  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  beginning 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  a  navigation  bounty. 
This  bounty  is  exclusive  for  navigation  au  long  cours  (long  sea 
voyages).  It  is  fixed  at  1*50  frs.  per  ton  net,  and  per  1,000  miles 
sailed  for  vessels  of  French  construction  leaving  the  yard,  and 
diminishes  yearly  '075  fr.  for  wooden  vessels,  '075  fr.  for  mixed 
vessels,  0*5  fr.  for  iron  vessels.  The  bounty  for  vessels  of  foreign 
construction  is  reduced  by  one  half  from  the  above.  Vessels  regis- 
tered before  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  receive  the  same 
bounty  as  vessels  of  French  construction.  The  bounty  is  1 5  per 
cent,  more  for  steamers  built  according  to  plans  previously  approved 
by  the  navy  department.  The  number  of  miles  sailed  is  calculated 
according  to  the  distance  between  the  ports  of  departure  and  arrival, 
measured  on  a  direct  maritime  line.  In  case  of  war  the  Government 
may  requisition  the  vessels." 

With  the  international  jealousy  then  existing,  the  law  which 
affected  the  power  of  other  countries  to  compete  with  the  French 
merchant  navy  was  certain  to  find  many  imitators  abroad.  The 
new    legislation    encouraged   the    shipbuilding  industry    twofold. 
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first  by  tlie  direct  bounty  on  tbe  construction,  and  secondly  because 
the  bounties  on  navigation  were  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  for  vessels  of 
French  origin.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  theory 
and  practice  of  bounties,  which  will  be  readily  appreciated  when 
we  state  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States*  Consul 
at  Marseilles,  a  steamer  costing  1,250,000  frs.  would  receive  17  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  discussing  the  Bill  of  1881,  and  before  it  became 
law,  it  was  asserted  that  the  maximum  bounty  would  never  exceed 
II  or  12  per  cent. 

To  maintain  the  merchant  marine  at  its  level  of  1879  it  would 
be  necessary  to  devote  a  sum  of  1,500,000  frs.  annually,  and 
to  stimulate  the  construction  in  the  early  years  at  the  rate  of 
56,000  tons,  an  additional  2,732,000  frs.,  making  an  aggregate  of 
4,275,000  frs.  The  merchant  shipping  was  then  to  increase  at  a 
slow  rate,  and  only  on  a  pace  with  the  general  improvement  of 
the  French  shipping  trade,  which  would  lead  to  a  considerable 
decrease  of  State  aid.  Under  these  circumstances  the  amount  of 
State  aid  required  for  ship  building  would  after  a  lapse  of  a  few 
years  prove  to  be  about  1,930,000  frs.  annually.  The  French 
steam  tonnage  has  increased  in  the  period  1880-84  from  277,759 
tons  to  51 1,072  tons,  or  233,313  tons,  which  is  an  average  of  58,000 
tons  a  year.  In  1881  it  was  estimated  that  in  the  ten  years  during 
which  the  navigation  bounties  were  to  continue,  more  than 
70  million  francs  would  be  required,  and  as  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  the  bounties  are  decreased  each  year  by  a  tenth.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  sums  expended  :  In  1881, 
3,875,000  frs.;  in  1882,  5,215,000  frs.;  in  1883,  8,104,000  frs.; 
in  1884,  8,592,000  frs.;  in  1885,  7,769,000  frs.;  and  in  1886, 
7,633,000  frs.  Tlie  bounty  is  about  5  frs.  per  mile  sailed  for  a  vessel 
of  2,000  tons  burthen,  constructed  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  traversing  a  maximum  distance  of  40,000  miles  during 
the  year. 

There  is  an  important  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  is  that  the  bounties  have  been  practically  of  no  avail  in 
stopping  the  continued  decrease  of  the  sailing  tonnage,  for  during 
the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1880-84  we  find  a  diminu- 
tion of  18  per  cent.  During  the  three  years  1881-83  105,000  tons 
were  constructed,  for  which  a  sum  of  1,100,000  frs.  was  expended 
in  bounties.  As  regards  steam  tonnage  there  was  a  gain  to  the 
country  of  47,000  tons  between  1877  and  1880,  or  a  proportion  of 
20  per  cent.;  from  1880  to  1884  five  times  as  much,  or  a  total 
of  233,313  tons;  of  these  167,249  were  for  vessels  of  1,200  tons 
and  above. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  shipping  bounty  law  the 
aggregate  French  tonnage  had  decreased  14  per  cent.,  the  Italian 
I  per  cent.,  while  Germany  had  benefited  to  the  extent  of  15  per 
cent.  During  the  four  years  1880-^3  the  Italian  tonnage  con- 
tinued to  show  a  decline  to  the  extent  of  2*6  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  France  increased  8  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Germany  nearly  7  per 
cent. ;  and  thus,  without  the  fictitious  aid  of  bounties,  the  German 
merchant  marine  increased  nearly  as  much  proportionately  as  the 
ubsidised  French  shipping.     The  steam  tonnage  of  these  three 
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countries  has  exhibited  a  more  or  less  regular  rate  of  progression 
since  1873.  From  1873  to  1880  the  French  merchant  marine, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State,  showed  a  greater  develop- 
ment than  either  of  its  rivals  in  Germany  and  Italy;  while  from 
1880  to  1885  the  results  are  still  more  remarkable,  looking  either 
at  the  numbers  or  tonnage  of  the  vessels. 

Germany  has  exhibited  an  improvement  relatively  greater  than 
that  of  France,  and  this,  be  it  understood,  without  State  aid. 
Moreover,  the  German  vessels  of  later  years  are  relatively  of  larger 
tonnage  than  the  French.  The  following  statement  will  show  the 
merchant  navies  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  each  of  the 
years  1873,  1884  and  1886 :— 


Sailing  Vessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

ConDtries. 

1873. 

1884. 

1886. 

1873. 

1884. 

1886. 

Germany.... 

Fiance 

Italy    

Tons. 
886,000 
882,000 
997,000 

Tons. 
880,000 
522,000 
848,000 

Tons. 
831,000 
493,000 
801,000 

Tons. 
167,000 

195.000 
48,000 

Tons. 
413.00a 
611,000 
122,000 

Tons. 
453»oco 
500,000 
144,000 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  increased  in  the  years  1880-83 
37*3  per  cent,  in  France,  45*6  per  cent,  in  Germany,  and  27*2  per 
cent,  in  Italy;  while  the  tonnage  increased  during  the  same  period 
in  France  687  per  cent.,  in  Germany  73*6  per  cent.,  and  in  Italy 
39*4  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Germany,  where  no  bounties  were 
paid,  was  relatively  greater  both  in  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
than  in  France,  where  large  bounties  were  in  force  after  1881. 

M.  Felix  Faure,  in  his  report  upon  the  budget  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  states  that  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  merchant  navy  is  due  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  con- 
struction which  has  taken  place  during  recent  years.  From  1880 
to  1886  there  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  tonnage  available 
for  transport.  In  France,  where  the  effects  of  the  law  of  the 
29th  January,  1881,  were  most  noticeable  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  and 
1884,  there  was  in  1885  a  marked  depression  in  the  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  it  is  far  from  probable  that  there  will  be  any  great 
improvement  in  1888,  in  view  of  the  approaching  lapse  of  the  law 
of  1881.  Exclusive  of  those  companies  who  receive  subsidies  for 
mail  services,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  shipowners  will  manifest 
any  great  anxiety  to  increase  their  fleets.  In  1884  the  bounties 
paid  on  shipbuilding  amounted  to  2,898,000  frs.  The  renewal  of  the 
postal  contract  for  the  United  States  has  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  vessels  of  peculiar  construction  and  great  speed.  The  Trans- 
atlantic Company  has  received  for  its  four  steamers,  "  Champagne," 
"Bretagne,"  **  Gascogne,"  and  **  Normandie,"  2,537,712  frs.  The 
contract  of  the  30th  of  June,  1886,  with  the  Messageries  Company 
will  not  require  such  a  sacrifice,  as  the  steamers  belonging  to  the 
actual  fleet  generally  fulfil  the  necessary  requirements  both  as 
regards  construction  and  rate  of  speed.  The  bounties  on  con- 
sti-nction  which  in  1885  exceeded  1,129,000  frs.,  only  amounted  to 
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^60,000  frs.  in  1886,  deduction  being  made  of  the  Transatlantic 
lines. 

"  The  greater  strenjirfch  of  our  merchant  marine,"  added  M.  Faure, 
"has  resulted  in  enabling  our  flag  to  take  a  larger  part  in  onr 
maritime  transport,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  subjoined 
statement : — 

General  Movement  of  Shipping. 


FiUtercd  with  Cargoes. 

Clcjired  with  Carjcocs. 

Years. 

Under 
all  Flags. 

Under 
French  Flag. 

Proportion 

under 
French  FlHg. 

Under 
all  Flags. 

Under 
French  Flag. 

Proportion 

under 
French  Hag. 

1880  .... 
'83  .... 
'86  ... 

Tons. 
11,986,000 
13,225,000 
12,419,000 

T«ms. 
3,580,000 
4,456,000 
4,489,000 

Per  cnt. 

33 

35 

Tons. 
7,156,000 
8,796,000 
9,164,000 

Ton!!. 
8,159,000 
4,089,000 
4,855,000 

Per  cnt. 

44 
46 
48 

"  The  increasingly  important  part  taken  by  the  French  flao:  in 
onr  TBxport  trade  will  be  seen  from  the  above  ;  and  this  is  what  it 
behoves  us  particularly  to  encourage  and  maintain,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  a  national  interest  of  the  first  importance  for 
cargoes  to  be  carried  to  their  destination  under  the  national  flag." 

The  chief  of  the  United  States  Statistical  Bureau,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Ford,  takes  a  less  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  According 
to  him  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  oversea  trade,  to  which  the 
bounties  on  navigation  apply,  has  apparently  been  fostered  at  the 
expense  of  other  branches  of  the  French  marine,  and  especially  of 
the  coasting  trade.  The  object  that  was  sought  to  be  attained 
was  not  a  mere  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels ;  it 
was  in  fact  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France,  and  a 
greater  share  in  the  world's  carrying  power.  The  demands  of  a 
civilised  people  are  limited  only  by  its  means,  but  to  multiply 
vessels  does  not  directly  extend  the  power  of  purcha.sing  the 
satisfaction  of  these  needs;  it  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
commodities  to  be  exchanged,  any  more  than  the  multiplication  of 
cotton  machinery  will  increase  the  supply  of  cotton,  or  the  erection 
of  new  iron  mills  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  above  ground.  Ships 
are  an  instrument  of  production ;  but  apart  from  their  actual 
construction  they  act  more  in  distributing  commodities  already 
made,  and  by  extending  the  market,  perhaps  indirectly  influence 
future  production.  By  themselves  however  they  do  not  directly 
produce,  and  may  even  prove  destructive.  To  double  existing 
lines  of  steamships,  where  the  facilities  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  is  quit«  as  destructive  and  wasteful  as 
to  double  existing  lines  of  railroad,  where  the  traffic  does  not 
overtax  their  capacities. 

The  commercial  needs  of  the  world  have  certainly  greatly 
increased.  In  1860  the  United  States  exported  only  6  million 
gallons  of  petroleum;  in  1886  more  than  81  million  gallons  were 
exported.     In  1860  4  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  sent  out  of 
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the  conniry,  and  in  1885  84  million  bnsliels.  The  resnit  of  this 
haa  been  a  vast  increase  of  shipping  facilities,  and  it  was  for  a 
share  of  this  enormous  carrying  trade  that  France  adopted  a  system 
of  bonntiea  on  navigation  which  it  was  confidently  predicted  at  the 
time  would  throw  into  French  hands  a  large  share  of  the  transport 
trade  of  the  Atlantic,  as  also  of  the  trade  with  South  America, 
East  India,  Australia,  and  other  British  colonies.  It  was  urged 
that  French  ships  could  accept  freights  that  would  merely  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  voyages,  and  still  have  from  9  to  12  per  cent, 
assured  to  them  by  the  shipping  bounties. 

Mr.  Ford  is  of  opinion  that  a  study  of  the  tables  showing  the 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  French  ports  with  cargoes  and  in 
liallast  would  present  some  interesting  features,  and  it  tends  to 
show  that  the  increase  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
central  Europe,  Africa,  and  America  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  an  extension  of  the  trade  itself.  It  does  not  appear  therefore 
that  the  adoption  of  the  bounty  system  has  been  productive  of 
such  good  results  as  was  anticipated.  The  ships  that  were  to  be 
built  and  navigated  with  the  aid  of  the  Government  were  to  carry 
French  manufactures  into  foreign  markets,  and  so  encourage  and 
extend  domestic  manufactures  and  open  up  fresh  outlets  for  home 
made  wares.  It  would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  a  mere  transfer 
of  carriage ;  what  was  brought  formerly  in  ships  sailing  under 
foreign  flags  is  now  brought  in  French  vessels.  The  French 
steam  shipping  participates  in  the  trade  with  Norlh  America  to  the 
extent  of  55  per  cent,  instead  of  only  37*2  per  cent,  as  in  1880; 
in  that  with  South  America  to  the  extent  of  62'4  per  cent,  instead 
of  49*8  per  cent,  as  in  1880 ;  and  in  the  trade  with  all  America  to 
the  extent  of  59*9  per  cent,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  as  formerly. 
And  yet  the  trade  between  France  and  America  has  not  increased 
since  1880. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  did  this  transfer  of  carriage 
from  foreign  to  French  vessels  involve  a  decrease  of  freights 
peculiar  to  French  tonnage,  a  saving  in  fact  to  the  French  shipper 
alone,  commensurate  at  least  with  the  cost  of  the  bounties  ? 
The  bounties  by  stimulating  the  construction  and  navigation  of 
vessels  have  increased  the  available  tonnage  out  of  all  proportion, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  freights  has  involved  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  not  a  gain,  by  throwing  upon  it  the  burden  of 
a  shipping  interest,  which  without  the  assistance  of  the  State 
.would  have  been  unprofitable,  and  that  because  of  such  aid  cannot 
conform  itself  to  the  actual  requirements  of  trade. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  system  of  bounties  there  has 
been  a  decided  falling  ofF  in  freight  rates,  which  has  affected  ship- 
owners of  every  nationality ;  this  fall  has  been  occasioned  by  other 
cau-ses  than  shipping  bounties ;  but  it  has  been  disastrous  to  this 
particular  branch  of  industry  in  France.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  it  existed  in  the  days  when  freights  ruled  high,  but  it  is  no 
longer  in  a  flourishing  condition  since  freights  have  fallen,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  most  liberal  system  of  bounties. 

All  the  American  consuls  who  were  commissioned  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  report  upon  the  effect  of  shipping  bounties 
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in  France,  have  been  nnanimons  in  declaring^  tbafc  the  shipbuilding 
industry  in  that  country  has  derived  very  little  benefit  from  them. 

In  spite  of  the  bounties  given,  French  ship  builders  are  unable 
to  compete  with  British  shipbuilding  yards,  the  cost  per  ton  in 
France  and  in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  1*30.  From 
the  passage  of  the  bounty  law  of  1881,  the  British  shipbuilding 
yards  were  stimulated  into  great  activity,  because  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French  ship-owners  to  have  their  vessels  built  on 
British  stocks,  and  to  receive  half  the  bounty,  than  to  pay  the 
prices  demanded  in  France.  Mr.  Sutton,  consular  agent  at  Saint 
Nazaire,  writing  at  the  end  of  1885,  says. as  follow: — 

**  With  regard  to  the  number  and  origin  (French  and  foreign 
construction)  of  the  vessels  to  which  bounties  have  been  granted,  it 
would  appear  that  141  steamers,  49  of  which  were  of  French 
consti*nction  and  92  foreign,  had  benefited  by  the  law;  that  59  iron 
sailing  vessels,  27  French  and  32  foreign,  and  563  wooden  vessels, 
of  which  number  452  were  built  in  France  and  1 1 1  abroad,  had 
also  received  bounties.  The  general  opinion  on  the  bounty  ques- 
tion is  that  it  has  failed  to  produce  the  effect  of  serving  the 
shipping  trade,  and  has  only  resulted  in  creating  a  few  large 
steamship  companies  who  have  monopolised  the  whole  of  the 
carrying  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  sailing  vessels." 

The  bounty  system  was  introduced  with  the  object  of  benefiting 
the  French  shipbuilding  industry,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  had 
a  greater  effect  upon  foreign  shipbuilding,  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  greatly  stimulating  English  shipbuilding.  Bounties  have 
not  been  successful  in  infusing  new  life  in  either  shipbuilding  or 
navigation.  It  is  cheaper  to  purchase  vessels  in  England,  whei*e  in 
spite  of  the  cost  of  labour  being  perhaps  a  little  higher,  free  trade 
allows  of  the  production  at  a  lower  rate.  Finally  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  bounty  system  in  France  which  was  intended  to  bridge 
over  a  temporary  depression,  has  aggravated  the  situation,  and  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  source  of  mischief  and  not  of  cure. 


V. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1886  and  1887. 
By  Augustus  Sauerbeck,  Esq. 

In  the  following  I  give  the  result  of  the  last  two  years  and  of 
the  average  of  the  decade  1878-87  as  compared  with  the  standard 
period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  which  in  the  aggregate  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  averajre  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77  (see  the 
Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592,  593  and  648)  :— 
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Index  Numberfl» 

1867-77  =100. 

Average  Dfcline 

aa  co-npan-U  with 

1867-77. 

.\verHjcc,  1   -,j^ 
1878-87.! 

1887. 

Arcrajre. 
1878-87. 

1887. 

Vegetable  food  (com,  Ac.) 

79 
95 
7ft 

^5 
87 
60 

64 
79 
67 

Per  civt. 

21 

5 

24 

Per  Piit. 
36 

Animal  food  (meat  and  butter) 

Snprar.  oofiPee  and  tea  .........r 

21 
33 

All  food 

84 

7i 

70 

16 

30 

Minerals    

73 
71 
81 

67 
69 

69 
65 
67 

27 
29 
19 

31 

Textiles 

35 

SnndTT  materiuls  ,... ....-, ,.,-.-.,-.. 

33 

All  TnAfcerials    r--. -T „ 

76 

67 

67 

H 

33 

All  forty-fire  commodities 

79 

69 

68 

21 

32 

Silrer  (60*84^.  per  oz.  —  100)  

82 

74-6 

73-3 

18 

26-7 

The  depreciation  for  all  the  forty-five  commodities  treated  in 
my  tables  is  now  at  least  2 1  per  cent.,  as  illnstrated  by  the  average 
prices  of  the  ten  years  1878-87,  while  in  1887,  taken  by  itself,  tbe 
decline  amounted  to  as  much  as  32  per  cent. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  18  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten 
years  and  26*7  per  cent,  in  1887,  last  year's  price  showing  a  ratio 
of  2 1  •  1 3  to  I  gold. 

The  striking  points  of  last  year's  figures  are  the  strong  decline 
of  meat  and  oats,  the  high  level  of  coffee,  and  the  comparative  steadi- 
ness of  many  other  commodities.  During  the  first  ten  months 
prices  on  the  whole  ruled  very  low,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  tin 
and  copper  rose  enormously  and  many  other  articles  followed  the 
upward  movement.  The  advance  was  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent 
of  a  speculative  character,  though  there  were  also  indications  of 
some  improvement  in  trade.  The  average  index  number  rose  from 
67*7  in  October  to  69*  1  in  November  and  72*4  in  December,  but 
declined  again  to  70^9  in  January  and  70*6  in  February,  1888. 

Making  allowance  for  quantities  according  to  the  importance  of 
each  article  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  three 
years  1884-86,  last  year's  index  number  would  be  only  66*7  against 
68-1  in  1886. 

The  following  figui*es  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  ten  years  (see  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the 
Journal,  1886)  ;  they  give  the  best  picture  of  the  gradual  move- 
ment of  the  average  prices  of  whole  periods,  as  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  are  still  further  obliterated : — 
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1867-77  =  loo. 


1S18-27  . 
M9-2S: 
'2(>-29  ' 
'21-30  = 
*22  31  . 
'23-32  . 
'24-33  : 
'25-34  = 
'26-35  = 
'27-36  •■ 
'2S-37  ' 
'29-38  = 
'30-39  . 


no 
io6 
103 

lOI 

100 
98 
97 
96 

91 
93 

n 

93 
94 


1831-40  = 
'32-41  - 
'33-42  - 
'3i-43  - 
'35-41  « 
'35-45  « 
'37-4fi  = 
'3S-47  - 
'39-48  - 
'40-49  = 
'41-50  - 
'42-51  - 


95 
96 

96 
96 

95 
95 
9? 
93 
9» 
88 
86 
83 


18i3-52  : 
'44-53  . 
'45-54  » 
'46-55  ■■ 
'47  -56  . 
'4H-57  « 
'49-58  = 
'50-59  : 
'51-60  = 
'52-61 
'53-62 
'54-63  ' 


82 

83 
8<; 
8(S 
88 
89 
90 
9* 
94 
96 

99 
100 


1855-64  =^  TOO 
'56-65  =  100 
'57-66  -  100 
'58-67  -  99 
'59-68  »=  100 
'60-69  =101 
'61-70  -  100 
'62-71  -  100 
'63-72  -:»  loi 
'6t-73  «  102 
•65-74*  102 
'66-75  -  loi 


1867-76  «  I01 

'68-77-=  io< 

'69-78  -^  9, 
•7«i-79  — 
'71-80  « 

'72-81  «  95 

'73-82  —  93 

'74-83  —  9a 

'75-84  «  87 

'76-86  -  85 

'77-86  -r  hz 

'78-87  =  79 


9i 

9<: 


Prices  of  Commodities, 

Kunibt^r 

or 

Silver 

Wheat,  English  gazette  

,,      Aitierican  

d.  p.  oz. 

sh.  p.  qr. 

Average 

Price*. 

Index  Nitnibrrs, 
1867-77  =  100. 

Ariiclc. 

1867-77. 

1878^87. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

0 

58i 

50 

45f 

44i 

32/6 

34 
28 
25/4 
»6/3 

2li 

85 
6/10 

74-6« 

73-3- 

1 

2 

54i 
56 
46 
39 
26 
32  J 
117 
10 

40 

43i 

34i 

3ii 

21 

^5 

icz 

8 

81 
35 
28 

26/7 
19 
21 

80 

6/7 

67 
62 
61 
68 
73 
65 
69 
66 

60 
61 

3 
4 
5 

Flour,  town  made  white 

Harleji  English  gazette   

Outs,                 „                 

sh.p.sack 

sh.  p.  qr. 

61 

63 

6 
7 

8 

Maize,  American  mixed  

Potatoes,  good  English    

Rice,  Rangoon  cargoes 

Vegetable  food  (corn,  &c 

Beef,  prime   

,,      middling  

11 

sh.p.  ton 

sh.p.cwt. 

.).     Total 

d.p.8lbs. 

^5 
73 
69^ 

1  -S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

521 

5,6 

9 
10 

59 
50 
63 
55 
52 
74 
125 

S5\ 
46 

H\ 
53 
49 
71 
116 

49 
40 
62 
50 
45 
67 
100 

43 
36 
52 
42 
43 
61 
103 

83 
80 
98 
91 
87 
91 
80 

73 
72 
»3 
76 
8^ 
82 
81 

11 

Mutton,  primrt  

" 

12 
13 

n 

15 

„        middling „ 

Pork,  ayerage  (large  and  small) „ 

Baoon,  Waterford    sh.p.cwt. 

Butter,  Fricsland,  fine „ 

Animal  food.     Total - 

9-15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

610 

<<;i 

Sugar,  West  Indian  refining 

„       beet,  German,  88  p.  c. 

„       Java,  floating  cargoes 

Coffee,     Ceylon     plantation, 

middling 

„         Rio,  good  channel.. 
„         total     

sh.p.cwt. 

f.o.b....        „ 

?r  * 

I61 
16b 
17 

18a| 

18b 

23 
24 

28i 

87 
64 

m 

}l7i 

17 
18 
^^\ 

78 
52 

"62 

I2i 

lU 

115 

14i 

68 

46 

Q\ 
11-77 

Ill 

12i 
H\ 
90 

78 

5 
10*62 

1   50 
50 

78* 

72* 

75 

68* 

69» 

64 

51 
e\ 

18 

I  M 

19a 
19d 

Tea,  Congou  common  

„    average  import  price    .. 
„     total  

d.  p.  lb. 

r  d.  &  dec. 

44* 

J  9 

I     per  lb. 

53 

Sugar,  ooffee,  and  tea. 
Total  food  

Total 

16-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

239 

269 

1-19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,370 

1.336 

•  Figures  not  included  in  the  general  average.     Silver  compared  with  6o'84<^.  per  ounoo 
being  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  i  :  15I. 
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Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


Iron,  Scotch  pig   sb.  p.  ton 

„     bar £  p.  ton 

Copper,  Chili  bars    „ 

„        English  t<;ugh  cake    „ 

Tin,  Straits    „ 

Lead,  Kngriish  pip „ 

Coals,  Wallsend  Hctton  in  London.,  sh.  p.  ton 
„      average  export  price „ 

Minerals.     Total   

Cotton,  middling  Uplands  : d.  p.  lb. 

„        fair  DljoUerah „ 

Flax,  St.  Petersburg  12  head  best ....  £  p.  ton 

„      Ru?<sian,  average  import    „ 

Hemp,  Manilla  fair  roping „ 

„       St.  Petersburg  clean    , 

Jute,  good  medium  „ 

Wool,  merino,  Port  Phillip,  average  "I    j   ^^  lu 

fleece    j       '  ^' 

„     merino,    Adelaide,    average  1 

grease  J  *' 

„      Englsh,  Lincoln  half  hogs  ....        „ 
Silk,  Tsatlee  sh.  p.  lb. 

Textiles.     Total 

Hides,  River  Plate  dry    d.  p.  lb. 

„  salted    „ 

Leather,  crop  hides,  30 — 45  lbs „ 

Tallow,  St.  Petersburg  Y.C sh.p.cwt. 

„        town „ 

Oil,  palm    £  p.  ton 

„    olive    £  p.  tun 

„    linseed £  p.  ton 

Seeds,  linseeds  i*'..  p.  <  r 

Petroleum d.  p.  gull. 

??oda,  crystals    sh.p.  ton 

Nitrate  of  soda sh.p.cwi. 

Indigo,  Bengal,  good, consuming    ....  sli.  p.  lb. 

Timber,  hewn,  average  iirij^^tort    sh.p.luad 

„         sawn  or  split,  average  import        „ 

Sundry  materials.     Total 

Total  materials  

Grand  total    

Consols,  3  per  cent per  cut. 

Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount....        „ 

London  market  rate  of  discount  \ 
(best  bills)..... / 

Whent  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom  (anl 
average  harvest  of  28  bushels  per  acre  V 
«  100)    J 
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69 

«i 
75 
81 
105 
20| 
22 
124 


9 

62 
40 
48 
43 
35 
19 

2U 

19J 
23 


9 

7 
16 
45 
45 
39 
50 
30 
60 
12i 
92 
14 

7i 
60 
54 


46 

^5 
60 

89 

'4 

16^ 

9 


6 

4i 
33 
34 
35i 

15 
i8i 

8f 

Hi 
>5 


6J 
15 
4» 

35i 
324 
40 

i3 
46 

62 

6 
47 
47 


39  11 
41 

40 

44 

98 

13i 

16 
8-45 


5* 

3x"d 

35 

35 

29 

29 

Hi 

15i 

61 

10 

13f 


A 

5i 
15 
31 
26 
24 
38 
20i 
42 

5J 
49 
10 

5 
43 
43 


4S 
44 
47 
1 12 

16 

8-32 


5* 

32 

3'4 

34 

*9 

I2i 

'55 


loS 
144 


7f 
6i 

15 

3» 

22 
34 

2Ci 

38 

«;o 
"9i 

38 

42 


Index  Namberi, 
lb67-77  =  ic». 
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58 
56 
53 

93 
65 
73 
68 


466 


57 
53 

75 

74 
61 

70 

51 
60 


501 


85 

94 

63 

61 
76 

69 

47 
53 
71 
69 

76 


764 


1,731 


3,101 


93i 

3t% 

2^ 
94 


95/ i 


98 


lOOf 
3 

giti^gby 


101 
3  iTJ 


114 


Oi) 


gle 
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VI. — Distrlhution  of  Incomes  in  Otvrmany,  (Translated  from  the 
Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  GomparSe,  January, 
1888.) 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  report  upon  the  material  well- 
being  of  Germany,  addressed  by  Dr.  Engel,  late  Director  of  the 
Prassian  Statistical  Bureau,  to  the  Society  of  Political  Economy 
of  Berlin,  in  the  month  of  December  last.  This  work  will  be 
found  to  be  interestinj^,  as  supplementing  those  of  a  similar  nature 
which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  MM.  Neumann- 
Spallart,  Soetbeer,  GifFen,  Leone  Levi,  aod  Atkinson. 

The  income  tax  assessments  in  those  countries  where  the  tax  is 
imposed  furnishes  us  with  the  most  convenient  basis  for  estimating 
the  national  wealth.  Soetbeer,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  question,  has  estimated  that  in 
Prussia  the  proportional  distribution  of  incomes  was  established 
as  follows  in  the  years  1872,  1878,  and  1884-85 :— 


Proportion  of  cuch  Cla.s  m 

Classes  of  Income. 

1872. 

1878. 

1884-85. 

Up  to     525  marks     

from      mK  to      2.000  marks 

Per  cnt. 

8910 

66-20 

412 

0-50 

008 

Per  cut. 
39-89 
54-80 

4'5o 
0-71 

O'lO 

Per  cnt. 
4318 
51*49 

2.000  ..       6.000      «. 

4-43 

..          6.000    ..        2O.COO         M»         

0*79 

„    20,000  „  100,000      „      1 

Above                100,000      „      J 

Oil 

Total 

10000 

100-00 

100  00 

while  the  following  statement  shows  the  mean  income  per  taxpayer 
and  per  inhabitant  in  Prussia  in  the  years  1872, 1878,  and  1884 : — 


Years. 


1872 

'78 

'84-85 


Mean  Income. 


Per  Taxpayer. 


Murks. 
865 
918 
918 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Marks. 
293 
823 
814 


In  Saxony  the  income  tax  has  only  been  levied  regularly  since 
1879.  The  following  shows  the  distribution  of  incomes  m  this 
country  in  1879  and  1884  :— 
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Proimrtion  of  each  Clasn  in 

Classes  of  Incomes. 

1879. 

1884. 

Up  to     loo  marks 

Per  cut. 

51-51 

41-98 

5-63 

0-83 

005 

PtT  Pllt. 
48-28 

44"93 
5'75 
0-93 

O'l  I 

Ifrom      500  to  1,900  marks 

1. 000  ..  6.^oo      

Moderate  incomes  (moro  than  6,300  marks) .... 
Iiar£re  incomes 

Total   

10000 

100*00 

while  the  following  statement  shows  the  mean  income  per  taxpayer 
and  per  inhabitant  in  Saxony : — 


Years. 


Mean  Income. 


Per  TaxpNver. 


1878. 
'79. 
*80. 
*82. 
'84. 


Mnrks. 
917 
882 
878 
911 
940 


Per  Inbabitunt. 


Marks. 
821 
827 
830 
830 
862 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  proportion  of  small  incomes 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  in  Prussia  and  to  diminish  in  Saxony. 

The  income  is  not  an  end,  it  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  for  when  it 
is  desired  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  wealth,  it  is  the 
Individ  aal  expenditure  which  must  first  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  is  subject  to  but  little  variation  as  regards  amount  for 
individuals  of  the  same  sex  and  of  the  same  age.  Expenditure 
may  be  estimated  in  three  distinct  ways,  either  according  to 
taxation,  or  by  official  inquiries,  or  again  by  an  examination  of 
private  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  It  is  by  addressing 
questions  to  famih'es  and  by  the  methodical  scrutiny  of  family 
budgets  that  the  following  results  have  been  obtained  :  According 
to  Dr.  Engel  a  number  of  families  accustomed  to  keep  exact 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure  have  placed  their  house- 
hold accounts  at  his  disposal.  "I  have  before  me,"  he  tells  us, 
**  accounts  admirably  kept,  representing  some  400  marks,  and 
others  i8o,ocx)  marks  of  annual  expenditure.  Several  of  these 
accounts  are  carried  over  a  period  of  ten  and  twenty  years.  One 
of  them  in  fact  embraces  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century ;  it 
was  commenced  in  1834 ;  the  son  had  continued  it  after  his  father's 
death,  and  the  granddaughter  afler  the  son.  This  account  and  many 
others  that  I  have  perused  constitute  veritable  family  romances." 

To  begin  with,  the  incomes  were  divided  as  above  into  six 
categories,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  follows:  insufficient 
incomes,  that  is  to  say  those  under  525  marks;  small  incomes, 
comprising  those  from  525  to  2,000  marks;  ordinary  incomes, 
from  2,000  to  6,000  marks ;  average  incomes,  from  6,000  to  20,000 
marks;  large  incomes,  from  20,000  to  100,000  marks;  and  very 
large  incomes,  those  exceeding  100,000  marks. 
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Grouping  on  tlie  one  hand  the  actual  bodily  requirements,  that 
is  to  say  food,  clotbin*^,  tire,  and  medical  attendance,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  remaining  necessaries  of  life,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proportions  of  the  cost  of  the  bodily  requirements  to  the  actual 
incomes  are  as  follows : — 


Classes  of  Income. 

Cost  of  the 

ActiiHl  ]\(uh\y  WHnts 

in  Pro|)orlioa  lo 

Iitc  line. 

Clas«es  of  Income. 

Co*t  of  the 

Actn^l  Bo  iily  WnuU 

ill  Proportion  lo 

Iiiconie«. 

InBufHcient  incomes.. 

Small  incomos    

Ordinary  incomes  ... 

Per  cut. 

ior3 

93'3 
69-3 

Average  incomes  .... 

I^rge            , 

Very  large    „ 

Per  cnt. 

57-6 
48-8 
280 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  five  categories  the  actual 
bodily  wants  do  not  absorb  the  whole  of  the  incomes,  and  the 
excess  represents  what  M.  Roscher  calls  disposable  iiicome.  It  is 
to  this  marcfin  that  the  expenditure  requisite  for  a  higher  scale 
of  living,  ease,  charity,  and  progressive  improvement  should  be 
charged. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  what  proportion  the  annual 
income  of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  should  be  distributed,  the  popu- 
lation of  Prussia  being  to  that  of  Germany  as  i  :  1*65  : — 


Class  of  Expenditure. 

Toiiil  Kxppndituie. 

Haily  KxpruOitnre 

per  Iniljvidual. 

(Enipire.) 

[Viissin. 

Empire. 

Food    

Marks. 

4,605,240,000 

1,248,300,000 

728,370,000 

564.410,000 

264,460,000 

Murks. 

7.598,r,46,000 

2,059,677,000 

1,201,810,000 

931,276,000 

436.359,000 

Pfenuiii^s. 
46-40 
12-55 

7'3i 
i;-68 
2-66 

Clothing 

Housing  

Heat  and  light   

Health    

Total  for  materiul  ^anti« 
Other  neccssiiries  

7,410,780,000 
1,126,240,000 

12.227,76S,000 
1,85S,296,000 

75  CO 

11-30 

Total 

8.537,020,000 

14,086,064,000 

86*00 

Tho  total  income  of  each  class  and  the  expenditure  for  food 
would  give  for  the  Empire  the  following  results : — 


Class  of  Incomes. 

Total  Income  of 
each  Cl.trt. 

lotaiCostof  Food 

for 

each  CIhss. 

Tnsuflicient  incomes  

Mnrk-i. 
2,666,080,000 
7,232.811,000 
2,199,890,000 
1,168,1^8,000 

593J75.000 
224,540,000 

Marks 

1,765, 475,0r0 

4,484,343,000 

923,954.000 

Sinfill  incomes     

OrJinai'V  incomes 

j^verage         „ 

303,723,000 

Jjjii'ii©                       

]00,9U,«09I^ 
20,209,009^^ 

Verv  ianre     ..         
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Dr.  Engel  concludes  with  the  remark  that  food  alone  famishes 
a  true  indication  of  the  standard  of  material  well-being.  The  more 
the  resources  of  the  individual  are  limited,  the  less  must  his  con- 
sumption be  and  the  coarser  his  food.  Anthropometrical  researches 
have  resulted  in  showing  that  the  typical  man  of  the  poorer 
classes,  bj  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  his  food,  is  neither  so 
corpulent  nor  so  heavy  as  the  typical  man  of  the  other  classes. 


YII. — Unsuitable  Subjects  for  Official  Statistics. 

The  question  subjoined  was  put  to  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  his  reply  is 
also  subjoined.  The  question  and  reply  speak  for  themselves,  and 
it  appears  to  be  useful  to  reprint  them,  as  the  retnm  in  question, 
"  Imperial  Taxation  exclusively  borne  by  Beal  and  by  Realised 
personal  property  respectively,"  received  some  attention  abroad, 
where  the  pecnliar  oii'cumstances  of  its  origin,  and  the  objections 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  to  its  being  given  were  not 
known : — 

**  Sir  R.  Paget  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether, 
in  view  of  the  proposals  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
speech  '  for  adjusting  the  relations  between  local  and  imperial 
finances,'  and  in  order  to  a.ssist  the  House  in  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  incidence  of  imperial  taxation  on  real 
and  personal  property,  he  would  be  good  enough  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  a  continuation  of  the  return  (varied  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  current  rate  of  income  tax)  of  '  imperial  taxation 
exclusively  borne  by  real  and  by  realised  personal  property  respec- 
tively,' presented  by  the  Treasury  in  August,  1885,  and  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  it  was  stated  that  St  is  quite 
certain  that  the  figures  which  have  been  adopted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  return  must  approximate  very  closely  to  the  truth.' 

"The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
afifree  with  the  hon.  baronet  in  thinking  that  it  would  assist  the 
House  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  incidence 
of  imperial  taxation  on  real  and  personal  property  if  I  were  to 
grant  a  continuation  of  the  return  in  question.  The  words  he 
quotes  from  the  end  of  the  memorandum  annexed  to  the  return 
of  1885  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  figures  applied  only,  I  am 
informed,  to  the  figures  relating  to  the  death  duties,  and  not,  as 
the  hon.  baronet  appears  to  think,  to  the  return  generally.  I  have 
studied  the  retnm  with  some  care,  and  I  have  consulted  its  com- 
pilers as  to  its  value.  They  tell  me  that  even  in  the  less  conjectural 
parts  there  was  much  division  of  opinion  among  them,  and  they 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  agreement,  and  I  need 
not  remind  the  hon.  baronet  of  the  severe  criticisms  passed  upon 
it  at  the  time.  To  me  the  figures  given  in  the  return  are  very 
interesting,  though  I  cannot  help  recognising  their  conjectural  and 
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specnlative  character ;  bnt  I  think  that  tables  in  which  this  con- 
jectural element  enters  so  largely  should  be  published  rather  hj 
private  statisticians  than  on  the  authority  of  the  Government — an 
authority  which  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood." 


Vin.— r^e  Abuse  of  Statistics. 

With  reference  to  the  translation  of  an  article  by  M.  de  FoviUe 
on  Mr.  Mulhall's  statistics,  which  appeared  on  p.  708  of  the 
December  number  of  the  Journal,  the  following  is  extracted  from 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Statistical  Society  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  18th  January  last,  which  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  that  Society  for  February : — 

M.  de  Foville  called  attention  to  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Mulhall  with  reference  to  the  article  published  in  the 
Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris  for  October  last.  Under 
the  title  of  **  Un  Statisticien  fantaisiste,"  M.  de  Foville  referred  to 
Mr.  Mulhall's  publications  in  terms  which  M.  Bodio,  Mr.  Giffen, 
and  other  competent  judges  were  of  opinion  were  none  too  severe. 

"It  might  perhaps  have  been  imagined,*'  said  M.  de  Foville, 
"that  my  strictures  would  have  drawn  from  Mr.  Mulhall  some 
strong  expressions  of  dissent ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  remarks,  and  I  do  not  yet  despair 
of  seeing  my  article  serve  as  a  preface  to  his  future  editions. 
Mr.  Mulhall  has  committed  another  little  blunder  in  forwarding 
to  the  Economiste  Francis  a  reply  intended  for  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  de  Statistique,  To  this  however  I  take  no  exception,  as 
I  am  indebted  to  it  for  the  pleasure  of  bringing  this  commnnica- 
tion  to  you  myself.  It  comes  from  some  distance;  in  fact  it  is 
written  from  Buenos  Aires,  and  is  dated  the  6th  of  December  last. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  '  To  the  Editor. 

"  *  Sir, — I  have  just  read  a  most  amusing  phillipic  by  M.  de 
Foville,  inspired  by  the  English  Government  (on  account  of  my 
statistics  of  Ireland),  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  discovered  two  mistakes  in  my  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  the  first 
being  that  the  number  of  dogs  in  France  should  have  been  stated 
as  2,775,cxx>,  and  the  second  that  the  consumption  of  salt  in  France 
only  amounted  to  300  millions  of  kilogramme;^  instead  of  800  mil- 
lions, and  the  exports  barely  exceed  20  millions.  M.  de  Foville 
was  probably  thinking  only  of  the  kitchen  consumption  of  salt,  and 
entirely  ignored  the  fact  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  used 
in  various  manufactures. 

"  '  As  regards  the  number  of  dogs  I  suppose  he  is  correct. 

"  *  He  goes  on  to  say  that  my  Dictionary  contains  some  100,000 
figures.  If  the  remaining  99,999  are  correct,  it  is  more  than  I  ever 
dared  to  hope.  lOOglC 
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"  '  As  an  act  of  justice  I  am  sure  that  you  will  insert  this  letter 
in  your  journal,  to  correct  the  error  into  which  M.  de  Foville  has 
fallen. 

(Signed)  "'Michael  G.  Mulhall.' 

"  The  idea  of  imaj^ning  that  my  article  was  inspired  by  the 
English  Government,"  concluded  M.  de  Foville,  "  is  certainly  an 
original  one,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  regarding  it  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  accuracy  of  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics.  As 
regards  the  salt  question,  if  the  Society  wished  it  nothing  would 
be  easier  for  me  than  to  justify  my  criticism.  For  the  moment 
however  I  will  confine  myself  to  observing  that  if  Mr.  Mnlhall  has 
been  prodigal  of  salt  in  his  Dictionary,  he  still  has  a  sufficiency 
remaining  to  put  into  his  correspondence." 


IX. — Oerman  Literature  t»  1886  and  1887. 

Thk  following  is  taken  from  the  Publishers*  Circular  of  the 
Ist  February,  1888  :— 

"  The  following  comparative  table  of  German  publications 
during  the  years  1886  and  1887  is  extracted  from  the  Borseithlatt 
of  25th  January.  The  table  is  prepai'ed  by  the  celebrated  house, 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  of  Leipzig,  whose  admirable  catalogues  of 
German  literature  are  standard  works : — 


1.  Collected  worki — ^history  of  literature,  biblio- 1 

graphy J 

2.  Theology 

8.  Law,  politics,  statistics,  &c 

4.  Medicine,  veterinary  

6.  >fatural  history,  chemistry,  pharmacy 

6.  Philosophy  

7.  Education,  German  school-books,  &o 

8.  Juvenile  works    

9.  Classical  and  oriental  archaeology,  mythology.... 

10.  Modem  languagf«,  old  Gemum  literature  

11.  History,  biography,  memoirs 

12.  Geography,  travel   

18.  Mathematics,  astronomy    

14.  Military,  hippology 

15.  Commerce  and  manufactures   

16.  Building,  machines,  railways,  mining,  &c 

17.  Forestiy  and  sport 

18.  Domestic  economy,  farming,  horticulture   

19.  Belles-lettres    * 

20.  Fine  art,  shorthand    

21.  Folk-lore,  almanacks 

22.  Freemasonry    

28.  Miscellaneous ■. 

24.  Maps    

Total    


m2 
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"  These  figures  are  interesting  if  only  by  way  of  comparison 
with  the  annaal  table  of  literary  prodnction  in  England.  The  first 
thought  of  any  ordinary  person  on  seeing  the  two  statements  side 
by  side  would  be,  '  how  many  more  books  they  print  in  Germany 
than  in  England !  *  seeing  that  the  total  number  of  books  published 
in  these  islands  is  computed  at  less  than  6,000  per  annum.  But 
*  Germany '  is  a  geographical  expression.  Even  Germans  ask, 
ironically  or  otherwise,  .*  wo  ist  des  Deutschen  Land  r  *  However,  to 
put  the  matter  compactly,  we  believe  that  the  united  population  of 
the  German  empire  and  the  Austrian  empire  is  about  double  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  add  to  the  great  German  empires 
the  population  of  those  countries — Switzerland  for  example — 
whose  publishers  are  members  of  the  Borsenverein,  or  association 
of  German  booksellers,  we  reach  a  total  of  population  not  far 
from  two  and  a  quarter  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
so,  the  number  of  books  published  here  is  as  many  per  head  as  in 
Germany,  while  the  number  of  small  and  unimportant  books  is 
a  far  larger  fraction  on  the  continent  than  with  us." 


X.— English  Literature  in  1887. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Ptibiishers* 
Circylar  of  the  31st  December,  1887,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of 
similar  extracts  for  previous  years : — 

"  In  presenting  our  annual  table  of  books  published  during  1887, 
we  append  a  few  remarks  on  the  figures  as  compared  with  those  of 
1886.  The  total  number  is  not  far  from  500  in  excess  of  the  books 
of  last  year.  Theology  shows  an  increase  of  60  or  70  on  the  last 
retnm,  more  than  100  educational  works  over  the  product  of  I880, 
while  in  juvenile  works  the  increase  is  less  marked.  Novels  keep  up 
to  their  average  of  more  than  2  per  diem,  Sundays  included.  Politico- 
economical  books  are  less  in  number  than  usual,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  includes  illus- 
trated volumes.  In  voyages,  exploration,  and  books  descriptive  of 
countries,  we  find  about  50  new  books  recorded  more  than  for  1886, 
while  in  history  and  biography  there  is  a  notable  rise  in  the  issue 
of  new  works — over  100.  Poetry  and  the  drama  are  about  equally 
represented  with  last  year.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  in  belles- 
lettres  and  essays,  as  also  in  miscellaneous  publications,  our  table 
8hows  a  slight  increase  of  production. 
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Analytical  Table  of  Books  Published  in  1887 


Subject!. 

Theologj,  eermoDs,  1 
biblical,  &c J 

Educational,  dassi-l 
cal,  and  philo-  K 
logical J 

JuTenile  works  and  1 
tales  J 

Novels,  tales^  andl 
other  fiction j 

Law,  jurisprudence,  1 
&c J 

Political  and  social  l 
economy,  trade  > 
and  commerce  ....  J 

Arts,  science,  and  1 
illustrated  works  J 

Voyages,  travels,  "I 
and  geographical  l> 
research J 

History,  biography,"! 
&c J 

Poetry  and  the  "I 
drama    J 

Year  -  books  and  1 
serials  in  volumes  j 

Medicine,  surgery,  "I 
&c J 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  1 
monographs,  kc,  j 

Miscellaneous,  in- 1 
eluding  pamphlets,  > 
not  sermons J 


Jan. 


213 


Feb. 


4U 


Mar. 


April. 


289 


477 


May 


61 
9 

64 
11 

20 
4 

61 
35 

12 
6 

21 
2 

12 
9 

14 

4 

41 
6 

8 
3 

11 


494 


June. 


460 


July. 


876 


Aug. 


45 
5 

44 
9 

8 
3 

72 
16 


370 


Sept. 


41 


319 


Oct. 


82 
9 

39 
9 

110 
35 

67 
27 


601 


Nw. 


68 
8 

57 
9 

148 
26 

67 
14 

6 
3 

12 
1 

15 
9 

31 
5 

39 

8 

18 
5 

81 


700 


Dee. 


17 

107 
21 

1 
5 

16 
6 

16 
13 


946 


Total  of 
Bo<»ln  on  each 

for  the  Year. 


680 
135 

—  815 

582 
102 

—  ^8+ 
439 

100 

-—    539 

762 

228 

990 

73 

49 

—  Ill 

113 
25 

—  138 

115 
63 

178 

227 
68 

295 

394 
71 

82 
44 

126 

302 


138 
77 

140 
235 

368 
79 


•    447 
5,686 


•  New  books. 


t  New  editions. 


"  The  analytical  table  is  divided  into  fourteen 
books  and  new  editions. 


;  also  new  _ 
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1886. 

1887. 

DiriBions. 

New 
Books. 

New 
£ditioiis. 

New 
Books. 

New 

Editions. 

Theology,  sennons,  biblical^  Ac 

616 
458 
390 
755 
18 

214 

132 
178 
282 
60 
291 
114 
128 

348 

136 
114 

55 
214 

15 

3a 

46 

43 
68 

33 

3 

57 

351 

59 

680 
582 
439 
762 
73 

113 

115 
227 
394 
82 
802 
133 
140 

368 

135 
102 
100 

Educational,  classical,  and  philological.... 
JuTenile  works  and  tales 

Novels,  tales,  and  other  fiction  

228 

liavf,  jurisprudence,  &c 

49 

25 

68 

Political  and  social  economy,  trade  and  1 

commerce j 

Arts,  sciences,  and  illustrated  works 

Toy  ages,  trarels,  geographical  research  .. 
History,  biography,  &c 

''Poetry  and  the  drama 

44 
77 

79 

Year-books  and  serials  in  Tolumes    

JVIedicine,  surgery,  &c 

Belles-lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c. ... 

Miscellaneous,    including    pamphlets,  1 

not  sermons J 

3,984 

1,226 

4,410 

1,276 

5,210 

5,686 

XI. — American  Literature  in  1886  and  1887. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Publishers*  Circular  of  15th 
March,  1888  :— 

"  American  Book  Statistics.  Last  year's  output  of  books  fell 
short  of  that  of  1886,  which  was  the  largest  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  entries  made 
in  the  two  years  in  The  Publishers*  [Veekly: — 


Fiction    

JuYenUe  books  

Law 

Theolo^  and  religion  

Education,  language 

Literary,  history,  and  miscellany 

Poetry  and  the  drama  

Biography,  memoirs 

Description,  trarel 

Fine  art  and  illustrated  books 

Medical  science,  hygiene  

History    

Political  and  social  science  

Useful  arts 

Physical  and  mathematical  science. 

Domestic  and  rural  

Sports  and  amusements    

Humour  and  satire  

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 

Total   
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XII.— r/je  World's  Big  Ports, 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  South  Wales  Daily  News  of 
7th  March,  1888.  The  contribution,  it  is  nnderstood,  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Tomer,  a  member  of  this  Society : — 

"  The  following  statistics  have  been  carefully  culled  from  the 
consular  reports  and  from  other  authorities.  They  may  not  be 
exact  to  a  fraction,  but  are,  comparatively  and  relatively,  safe  and 
reliable.  The  ten  ports  are  selected  as  being  those  which  have 
more  than  5  millions  of  registered  tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  in  one  year.  This  tonnage  comprises,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  all  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  going  and 
colonial  trades,  carrying  both  cargo  and  ballast.  The  coasting 
trade  is  exclnded,  because  it  merely  indicates  the  business  which 
any  particular  nation  has  with  itself.  Besides,  some  countries  keep 
no  complete  records  of  this  branch  of  commerce  at  all.  On  these 
lines,  then,  the  following  table  has  been  constructed:  — 


Year. 

Status. 

Port. 

Tonnage. 

Incrente 
per  Cent,  in 
Viftetsn  Years. 

1887 

Ist 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 

LfOndon 

12,166,326 
11,886,801 
9,944,918 
8,376,871 
7,578,837 
7,250,376 
6,995,501 
6,801,890 
6,406,769 
5,274,452 

About  46 

'86-7 

New  York   

»87 

Liyerpool 

.        16 

'86 

Mftraeilles 

.     102 

Hamburg 

,      86 

1887 

Cardiff 

„     46 

n       75 
u    »70 

-       Art 

'86    

Tvne 

Antwerp 

„ 

Genoa 

„  .  . 

BUbao 

»»  ■• 

if     T-i 

Avpnum  inArnRUA  nor  at^nt 

Ab^^n^  '"^ 

w ,    7 

"  With  the  exception  of  Cardiff,  the  British  ports  do  not  seem  to 
have  kept  pace,  in  a  percentage  point  of  view,  with  any  of  the  others. 
The  American  city  of  New  York  bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  port  of 
the  world  very  soon.  Of  course,  when  values  are  considered  the 
two  big  English  emporia  are  far  ahead.  In  1886  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  was — at  London,  208,589,692/.;  at  Liverpool, 
184,974,608/. ;  and  at  New  York,  153,592,350/.  All  other  ports  are 
considerably  below  the  cental  limit.  The  only  exception,  perhaps, 
is  Hamburg,  which  for  all  goods,  in  and  out,  was  far  above 
100  million  £  sterling;  but  for  those  seaborne  only  the  sum  was 
about  90  million  £  sterling.  The  inci^ease  of  tonnage  at  Bilbao  is 
phenomenal.  It  consists  almost  solely  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  ballast. 
The  ports  of  the  Tyne  and  Cardiff  principally  export  coal,  and 
they  have  small  values  attached  to  their  ti-ades.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  at  the  exact  deadweight  of  cargo  canned  into  or  out  of  foreign 
ports ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  pretty  near  the  truth  that,  for  cargo 
imported,  London  is  first,  and  New  York  second ;  whereas  in  the 
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export  of  mere  weight  of  cargo  New  York  is  first  and  Cardiff 
second.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  for  in  this  instance 
the  heavy  weights  stand  to  win.  What  will  the  position  be  ten 
years  hence  ?  Evidently  onr  merchants  mnst  look  to  their  lanrels, 
for  the  foreigner  is  pressing  severely  on  their  skirts  in  this  port 
*  race  for  supremacy.* 

*'  There  is  another  class  of  port  which  deserves  notice  as  well 
in  this  connection.  They  do  not  import  cargoes  for  home  con- 
sumption and  manufactures,  nor  export  their  own  country's 
produce  to  any  extent.  They  are,  however,  represented  by  sur- 
prisingly large  tonnage.     Of  such  are  the  following : — 


Tear. 

Port. 

Tonnage 
Entered  Hud  Cleared 
in  the  Foreign  Trade. 

Increase  per  Cent, 
in  Fifteen  Years. 

1886 : 

Hone  Konff  

9,080,390 
8,884,059 
8,609,730 
5,767,656 
5,195,242 

143 

Malta 

109 
120 

Gibraltar  

„    . 

Port  Said  

396 

»    

Coustaiitinople 

Nil 

"  These  ports  are  above  the  five  million  ton  limit.  The  trade 
of  Hong  Kong  is  merely  a  transhipment  one.  The  others  are 
mostly  *  ports  of  call '  for  orders  or  for  *  bunkering.*  Port  Said, 
of  course,  is  simply  the  index  of  business  done  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  increase  there  is  also  of  enormous  extent.  Fortunately  for  us, 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  by  British  vessels.  Reverting, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  our  home  ports  are  not  increasing  (with 
a  Welsh  exception)  at  the  same  ratio  as  those  of  certain  foreign 
countries,  it  is  of  importance  to  sift  out  the  cause  or  causes. 
McCulloch  says  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  of  the  Dutch  ports 
early  in  the  last  century  were  : — 

"  1. — The  growth  of  commerce  in  other  countries. 

**  2. — The  weight  of  taxation  at  home. 

"  The  subject  is  one  for  grave  consideration,  both  by  statesmen 
and  the  men  of  commerce.  In  the  meantime  the  best  information 
should  be  sought  out,  in  order  to  cast  light  upon  the  subject.  A 
step  in  advance  was  taken  last  year  by  getting  the  new  series  of 
reports  from  consuls.  With  regard  to  two  points  they  might  be 
very  materially  improved.  These  are  :  First,  the  returns  regard- 
ing shipping  should  be  uniform  for  all  countries,  containing 
divisions  of  trade,  thus :  foreign  and  coasting  separately,  sub- 
divided into  cargo  and  ballast  vessels,  British  and  other  national, 
steam  and  sailing,  entered  and  cleared ;  second,  the  values  of 
imports  and  exports  in  detail,  and  from  or  to  certain  countries. 
All  consular  accounts  being  thus  on  one  basis,  the  home  merchant 
could  make  out  comparative  tables  himself,  and  ascertain  more 
clearly  where  the  competition  with  his  business  abroad  lies. 

"  A  more  cheerful  aspect  relative  to  the  question  under  notice 
is  exhibited  in  the  advance  of  the  British  mercantile  steam  fleet. 
The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  latest  parliamentary  return, 
viz.,  '  The  Progress  of  British  Merchant  Shipping,*  which  also 
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^▼es  tables  of  foreign  coantry  ships.  The  table  of  foreign  ships 
is  only  brought  down  to  1885,  and  those  of  Russia  and  Greece  are 
not  inserted  for  that  year  at  all.  Adding,  however,  the  tonnage  of 
the  previous  year  to  1885,  and  assessing  those  omitted  for  1870, 
by  estimate  the  approximate  result  (for  steamers  only)  is  as 
follows  : — 


In  1870. 
RegitUred  Tons. 

Inl88&. 
RegiBtered  Tons. 

Increaae 
per  Cent. 

Forngn 

882,551 

1,632,551 
1,202,134 

2,000,000 

1,308,511 

3,308,511 
4,2*^3,115 

166 

Lake  and  liyer  steamers  inl 

United  States J 

Combined 

'48 
102 

British 



257 

Total   

2,834,685 

7,601,626 
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"  The  increase  in  British  steamers  is  more  than  double  that 
of  the  foreigner.  Curiously  enough,  the  increase  at  the  ten  '  big  ' 
ports,  given  above,  is,  on  the  average,  just  under  half  of  that 
shown  by  the  *  registered  *  steam  tonnage.  Of  course,  we  know 
sailing  ships  have  decreased,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  steamer  does  three  to  four  times  the  work  of  a  sailer.  The  fact 
of  the  increase  of  trade  in  a  recent  similar  period  being  hardly 
equal  to  half  of  the  steam  tonnage  advance  on  the  register,  should 
make  shipowners  pause  and  count  the  cost  and  risk  of  building 
more  boats  at  the  present  juncture. 

^*  Plainly  two  inferences  are  pending  to  these  facts :  That  the 
'  big '  ports  are  becoming  bigger  still ;  and  that  the  screw  propeller 
is  projecting  us  on  a  career  of  coi:mopolitani8m  which  may  save  the 
nations  from  many  a  bitter  feud.  The  dictum  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Cambridge  may  yet  prove  true,  and  the  British 
Empire  be  federated  politically  through  the  peaceful  agencies  of 
commerce." 


Xlll. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Woi-ks. 

A  Treatise  o»  Money  and  Essays  on  Present  Monetary  Problems. 
By  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  Professor  hi  Commercial  and  Political 
Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1888. 

Professor  Nicholson's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  he  reprints  (with  additions  and  corrections)  an  essay  on 
Money,  which  he  contributed  to  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society* s  Annual  (cf.  preface)  ;  and  in  this  essay  he  attempts  to 
"  recast  the  general  principles  of  monetary  science."  We  can 
congratulate  him  most  heartily  upon  the  success  of  his  attempt. 
He  has  contrived  to  compress  within  a  comparatively  small  compass 
an  adequate  discussion  of  the  main  outlines  of  monetary  theory. 
He  has  expressed  himself  with  admirable  clearness  and  candour; 
and  the  concluding  chapters  (v — viii)  in  which  he  discusses  the 
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relation  of  the  quantity  of  money  to  general  prices — in  the  first 
instance  simplifying  and  isolating  the  question  by  dismissing  from 
consideration  the  qaalifying  influences,  and  then  successively 
reintroducing  these  influences,  and  illustrating  each  stage  of  the 
theory  by  appropriate  practical  examples — seem  to  us  to  contain 
the  best  exposition  of  the  subject  that  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

In  Part  II  he  passes  from  comparatively  simple  to  complex 
and  diflBcnlt  questions ;  and  he  will  scarcely  quarrel  with  us  for 
sajing  that  he  exchanges  the  garb  of  the  impartial  exponent  for 
that  of  the  professed  bimetallist  advocate.  Even  here  however 
it  is  but  common  justice  to  add  that  with  few  exceptions  he 
exhibits  throughout  conspicuous  moderation  and  fairness.  We  do 
not  think  indeed  that  on  p.  213  he  has  entirely  succeeded  in 
entering  iuto  the  views  of  those  who,  as  he  says,  "  seek  to  connect 
the  depression  of  the  last  twelve  years  with  improved  communi- 
cation and  overproduction."  For  if  the  present  effects  of  the 
improved  communication  and  production  be  greater  in  degree  than 
were  the  contemporanfeous  effects  of  the  improvements — which 
may  not  indeed  have  exercised  their  full  influence  until  recently — 
of  the  era  of  the  Australian  discoveries — then  the  contention  is  not  so 
palpably  absurd  as  he  here  reprcKcnts.  Nor,  we  imagine,  would 
the  supporters  of  this  view  accept  unreservedly  the  implied  con- 
clusion contained  in  his  remark  (p.  335)  that  their  theory  is  "only 
adequate  to  explain  directly  the  relative  fall"  of  things  affected  by 
improvements  in  production  compared  with  things  to  which  the 
improved  "  processes  do  not  apply ; "  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
their  contention — be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong — that  a  fall  in  prices 
has  not  occurred  in  the  case  of  nations,  of  commodities,  or  of  services 
which  are  not  affected  by  these  improved  processes  of  production. 
Again,  when  on  p.  237  he  rightly  points  out  that  the  inconvenience 
of  fluctuations  in  exchange  cannot  be  avoided,  without  some  loss, 
by  throwing  the  risk  on  the  banks,  he  does  not  notice  that  the 
same  inconvenience  may  exist  in  trade  with  a  country  that  has 
an  inconvertible  currency ;  and  yet  it  is  this,  we  imagine,  that 
constitutes  the  chief  strength  of  the  argument  he  is  combating. 

These  points,  however,  are  somewhat  nice,  and  we  cannot  raise 
any  serious  complaint  against  the  fairness  of  his  discussions 
generally.  Besides  treating  bimetallism,  he  deals  in  Part  II  with 
various  aspects  of  monetary  questions.  We  may  describe  the 
various  papers  in  this  part  in  their  order.  In  the  first  an  interest- 
ing and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  successful  and  discriminating  attempt 
is  made  to  rehabilitate  the  financial  reputation  of  John  Law:  "  He 
was,"  Professor  Nicholson  remarks  (p.  149),  "a  man  of  excellent 
theories,"  but  '*apt  to  underrate  all  practical  difficulties,"  "The 
great  mistake  he  made  was  the  attempt  to  force  the  growth  of 
generations  into  months  with  the  vapour  and  heat  of  speculation," 
(p.  161).  In  another  essay  on  "  One-pound  Notes "  (c/.  also 
p.  92)  a  method  is  suggested  for  withdrawing  the  light  gold  at 
present  in  circulation,  without  imposing  any  pecuniary  burden  on 
the  nation  or  the  present  holders,  by  issuing  one-pound  notes  in 
England.  In  the  third  essay  he  passes  to  bimetallic  subjects,  and 
traces  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  Cairnes  has  done  the  effect 
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of  great  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals.  In  tlie  fourth  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  bimetallism  is  both  advantageous  and 
practicable,  and  in  the  fifth  that  it  is  also  moral.  He  lays  down  the 
conditions  which  bimetallism  must  satisfy,  although  we  do  not  thiuk 
that  he  has  entirely  succeeded  in  showing  that  his  scheme  will  satisfy 
them.  He  restates  with  much  force  the  characteristic  arguments  of 
modern  bimetallists,  and  he  adds  many  a  suggestive  remaik.  He 
candidly  recognises  (pp.  233,  246,  and  273)  that  the  chief  benefit 
he  seeks  to  obtain  would  be,  not  an  increase  in  prices,  bnt  the 
arrest,  or  more  probably  the  retardation,  of  a  gradual  fall,  and 
also  an  increased  stability;  he  argues  (p.  228)  that  it  is  possible 
that  all  the  benefit  of  the  fall  has  not  reached  the  consumer 
because  it  has  been  partly  intercepted  by  the  middleman,  and 
also  that  the  non-confirmation  of  what  he  supposes  was  Bagehot's 
prophecy  that  silver  prices  would  rise  in  India,  is  due  to  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  gold  than  silver  prices  (cf.  pp.  115,  and  356,  <fcc.) 
and  the  comparative  absence  of  credit  and  prevalence  of  custom  in 
the  East.  In  the  seventh  essay  he  reprints  a  valuable  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  Journal  for  last  year,  **  A 
New  Statistical  Method  of  Measuring  Variations  in  the  Value  of  the 
Monetary  Standard ;"  and  in  the  concluding  essay,  to  which — and 
especially  the  latter  part — he  directs  (p.  vii)  special  attention,  he 
exhaustively  examines  the  causes  of  the  movements  in  general 
prices,  and  describes,  as  Mr.  G  iff  en  had  previously  done,  the  manner 
in  which  even  now  the  quantity  of  money — indirect  and  circuitous 
though  the  method  of  operation  be — ^affects  general  prices  (cf.  also 
pp.  92 — 94).  This  essay  contains,  he  believes,  the  **  first  complete 
statement  of  the  various  modes  in  which  gold  prices,  silver  prices, 
and  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  may  theoretically  interact, 
with  the  consequent  effects  on  international  trade  ;*'  and  in  it  he 
points  out  that  a  fall  in  gold  prices  may  be  the  *'  direct  effect "  of  a 
"prior  depreciation  in  silver." 

In  noticing  this  book  in  a  way  befitting  the  merit  of  the 
author,  we  may  be  allowed  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  older  econo- 
mists and  statisticians  an  expression  of  regret  that  so  many  yonng 
Enc:lish  economists  like  Professor  Nicholson  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  bimetallic  agitation,  and  have  rushed  into  the  discussion  of 
the  many  pros  and  cons  which  bimetallists  have  enlarged  upon, 
without  going  back  to  the  older  literature  of  political  economy  in 
this  country.  The  contention  of  the  older  economists  from  Locke 
to  Lord  Liverpool  was  that  bimetallism  was  impossible;  that 
Governments  might  pass  laws  to  coin  gold  and  silver  at  a  certain 
ratio,  and  enact  that  all  past  debts  were  to  be  payable  in  either  metal 
at  that  ratio,  bnt  that  the  market  ratio  would  never  at  any  time 
except  by  accident  be  the  same,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  market 
would  be  to  fix  upon  one  or  the  other  metal  as  the  principal,  and  to 
leave  the  other  to  pass  as  merchandise  at  the  changing  market  rate. 
Universal  experience  up  to  Lord  Liverpool's  time  proved  that  the 
older  economists  were  right ;  at  least  that  under  the  rule  of  each 
nation  making  a  ratio  for  itself  the  market  ratio  was  never  the  same, 
or  hardly  ever  the  same,  as  the  legal  ratio ;  and  consequently  that 
bimetallism  was  impracticable  if  each  nation  acted  for  itself  alone. 
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Now  it  is  contended  by  bimetallists  tbat  althongli  one  nation  is 
not  strong  enough  to  make  bimetallism  practicable,  yet  all  nations 
may  combine  to  do  so  by  a  general  agreement.  In  favour  of  this 
view,  however,  they  have  absolutely  no  experience  to  go  upon, 
because  a  universal  agreement  has  never  been  tried,  while  the 
mathematical  reasoning  of  Locke,  and  the  experience  of  markets 
generally,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  older  school  of  English  economists, 
entirely  against  the  contention.  According  to  this  reasoning  and 
experience,  the  result  would  be  entirely  the  same  whether  many  or 
all  nations  or  one  only  adopted  a  bimetallic  law.  The  one  metal 
or  the  other  in  each  nation  would  become  the  principal  metal  by 
the  custom  of  the  market ;  the  other  metal  would  pass  as  ''  mone- 
tary merchandise'*  at  a  varying  premium  or  discount;  the  legal 
ratio  would  never  be  the  market  ratio  except  by  accident.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  market  ratio  would  probably  be  a  steady 
one,  but  in  extraordinary  circumstances  as  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1 7th  century,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  there  would  be  great 
and  rapid  fluctuations,  which  the  existence  of  a  legal  ratio  would 
not  prevent.  The  only  argument  from  experience  which  bimetallists 
have  advanced  against  this  contention  is  the  fact  that  from  1800  to 
1873,  the  market  ratio  of  Western  Europe  approximated  closely  to  the 
legal  ratio  of  France ;  but  approximation  is  not  identity,  whereas 
identity  is  required  to  prove  the  bimetallic  argument,  and  it  still 
remains  true  that  from  1600  to  1800,  in  which  bimetallic  laws 
equally  prevailed  as  between  1800  and  1873,  there  were  frequent 
and  vnde  fluctuations  in  the  market  rates  between  gold  and  silver, 
entailing  Very  often  a  change  in  the  legal  ratio  which  Governments 
vainly  attempted  to  maintain.  All  this  hard  part  of  the  discus- 
sion bimetallists  have  steadily  evaded,  but  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  whole  matter,  and  probably  it  will  now  come  to  the  front,  as 
the  presentation  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold 
and  Silver  seems  likely  enough  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
agitation  which  will  force  politicians  to  pay  it  some  attention. 

It  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  Professor  Nicholson  and  other 
English  economists  who  have  been  victims  of  the  bimetallic 
agitation,  rather  discard  many  of  the  Cemuschian  arguments 
which  excited  so  much  disgust  some  years  ago ;  still  their  writings 
are  not  quite* free  from  the  taint  of  exaggerating  the  effects  of 
currency  changes,  and  of  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the 
amount  of  currency  as  to  lead  up  logically  to  a  conclusion  in 
favour  of  inconvertible  paper.  The  company  into  which  they  have 
fallen  is  not  a  good  one. 

The  Silver  Pound  and  England* s  Monetary  Policy  since  the 
Restoration  together  with  the  History  of  the  Guinea  illustrated  by 
contemporary  documents.  By  S.  Dana  Horton.  London :  Macmillaa 
and  Co.,  1887. 

The  chief  interest  and  importance  of  this  volume  undoubtedly 
lies  in  the  historical  matter  which  it  contains.  The  other  chapters 
in  the  book  (i — iv,  viii — x) — with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  the  contention  (pp.  42,  and  xvii)  that  the  "outlawry,'*  as 
Mr.  Horton  terms  it  (p.  19),  of  silver  is  partly  due  to  the  intrusion 
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of  notions  of  metrology  into  the  Bphere  of  monetary  practice — 
reproduce  the  familiar  bimetallic  arguments.  Although  we  are  so 
far  from  underrating  the  strength  and  the  copiousness  of  those 
arguments — as  they  are  now  presented  in  some  quarters — that  we 
believe  it  to  be  quite  conceivable  that  the  meeting  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  at  Manchester  may  open  a  campaign,  which  may,  from  the 
plausible  and  abstruse  nature  of  its  propaganda,  exercise  an 
influence  on  electoral  contests,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  form 
in  which  they  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hort6n  is  at  all  convincing 
or  attractive.  It  is  useless  indeed  to  quarrel  with  the  harshness 
and  obscurity  of  his  literary  style,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  cannot 
now — even  supposing  he  is  inclined  to  do  so — effect  his  escape 
from  its  trammels.  But  we  may  content  ourselves  with  entering 
once  for  all  a  protest  against  it,  and  with  recording  our  conviction 
that  the  reader  who  relaxes  his  attention  for  a  single  moment  will 
experience  very  considerable  difficulty  in  resuming  the  thread  of 
the  argument.  Nor  again  shall  we  spend  any  time  in  arguiug 
against  the  practice  into  which  Mr.  Horton  so  frequently  lapses  of 
making  use  of  a  new  nomenclature  (cf.  p.  xi).  The  distinction  for 
instance  which  he  establishes  in  the  first  chapter  between  what  he 
calls  the  "  National  Instrument  of  Valuation,"  the  **  Standard  of 
Desiderata,"  and  the  "  Greater  Standard  of  Value,"  appears  to  us 
to  be  of  some  use  on  account  of  the  discussion  it  entails,  but  to 
introduce  a  change  of  names  the  cumbrousness  of  which  far  out- 
weighs any  advantages  that  may  be  thought  to  attach  to  it.  But 
here  again  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  do  more  than  utter  a 
complaint ;  for  ou  this  point,  as  on  others,  Mr.  Borton  ia  manifestly 
— if  we  may  say  so — incorrigible.  When  however  all  this  has  been 
said,  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  he  does  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
subject  a  great  amount  of  information  industriously  acquired,  an 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  result  of  evident  and  reasoned  conviction, 
and  a  tolerably  acute  appreciation  of  the  strong  points  of  an 
argument.  In  some  respects  indeed  he  affords  an  example  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  bimetallist 
advocates.  He  emphasises  (p.  xi)  the  "  peculiar  need  of  securing 
precision — and,  especially,  of  guarding  against  overstatement." 
He  declares  (p.  15)  that  bimetallism  is  primarily  a  demajid  for  a 
'*  stable  standard  of  >alue  ;"  and  he  casts  aside  (p.  21),  from  con- 
siderations of  "  scientific  preciii^ion,"  the  misleading  phrases  of  a 
"  scarcity  of  gold  "  or  a  **  gold-famine."  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
impassioned  language  with  which  he  describes  the  monetary  policy 
of  England,  the  inspirer,  as  he  declares  (p.  29) — through  a  line  of 
succession  commencing  with  Lord  Liverpool  and  passing  through 
T.  G.  Hoffmann  to  Adolph  Soetbeer— of  the  "anti-silver  move- 
ment "  of  Germany,  supplies  a  reminder — not  perhaps  unueeded — 
that  bimetallism  has  not  yet  entirely  freed  itself  from  the 
extravagances  of  its  early  days. 

The  main  interest,  however,  of  the  book  is,  as  we  have  said,  and 
as  the  author  himself  claims  (p.  xi),  historical.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  seeming  paradox  that  the  English 
monetary  system  was  **  for  centuries  a  Single  and  Doubh  Standard 
at  tke  same  time  "  (cf.  p.  xii)  ;  and  that  therefore  on  the  one  hand 
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the  conclusions  to  which  Lord  Liverpool's  treatise — the  "  Magna 
Charta  Monetaria,"  as  Mr.  Horton  fancifully  styles  it  (p.  68) — 
gave  authority  and  contributed  to  give  practical  effect,  were  an 
erroneous  inference  from  misinterpreted  facts,  and  that  on  the  other 
bimetallism  would  be  nothiog  more  or  less  than  a  return  to  the  old 
monetary  policy  of  England  sanctioned  by  long  and  unbroken 
usage.  The  paradox  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  resolved  in  the 
Introduction,  where  the  different  meanings  of  the  term  standard 
are  explained,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  this  Introduction  that  the 
key  of  the  whole  book  is  contained.  For  what  Mr.  Horton 
endeavours  to  show  is  this — that  during  the  period  from  the  Restora- 
tion down  to  the  younger  Lord  Liverpool's  reforms,  there  was  both 
a  single  and  a  double  standard — a  single  standard  in  the  sense  of  a 
measure  of  value  or  an  unit  of  coinage  consisting  of  silver — a 
double  standard  in  the  sense  of  full  legal  tender,  consisting  not 
only  of  silver  but  also  of  gold  rated  by  the  Government  in  terms 
of  silver  (pp.  47,  69).  He  begins  this  historical  survey  in 
chapter  v.  with  the  re-coinage  of  1696 ;  and  argues  that  the  elder 
Loixi  Liverpool — the  author  of  the  famous  treatise — ^had  no  title 
which  would  bear  examination  to  appeal  for  support  of  his  doctrines 
to  the  evidence  either  of  the  re-coinage  itself  or  of  the  language 
employed  by  its  chief  agents ;  for,  as  he  maintains  (p.  69),  the 
system  which  Locke  and  Newton  and  Somers  and  Montegue  found, 
and  the  system  which  they  endeavoured  to  guarantee  by  wise 
legislation,  was  exactly  the  system  which  we  have  just  described. 
He  ingeniously  contends  (p.  '73),  but  without,  we  think,  the 
slightest  real  success,  that  the  language  of  Locke — so  often  cited  as 
a  piece  of  monometallist  evidence — is  reconcilable  with  the  support 
of  such  a  system,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  the  lis^ht  of  a  context 
supplied  by  his  other  writings  and  his  practical  action.  From  1666 
to  1798  the  coinage  of  silver — like  that  of  gold  even  now — was 
'*  gratuitous  and  free,"  and  Locke,  Mr.  Horton  argues,  never 
evinces  feelings  of  rebellion  against  this.  On  this  point  Mr.  Horton 
quotes  (p.  77)  with  effect  from  a  report  which  Locke  signed  and, 
as  he  thinks,  wrote,  indicating  a  belief  in  the  principle  of  one  metal 
as  a  measure,  but  of  two  as  full  legal  tender.  Nor  in  his  opinion 
is  the  particular  passage  so  often  cited  by  monometallists  incom- 
patible with  this  view;  and  in  the  same  way  Newton,  who  is 
claimed  by  Jevons  (cf.  pp.  89  and  90)  as  a  monometallist,  may 
with  reason  be  held  to  have  really  adopted  a  similar  attitude. 
Mr.  Horton  quotes  (p.  88)  from  reporte  '*  signed  "  by  him  *'  as  an 
officer  of  the  Mint"  regulating  the  rating  of  gold  in  terms  of 
silver;  and  maintains  (p.  89)  that  his  famous  dictum  ^'Nolumus 
leges  Angli»  mutari,"  really  applies  to  the  dual  standard  then 
practically  existent.  Mr.  Horton,  however,  fails  altogether  to 
notice  that  a  qualified  approval  of  rating  one  metal  in  the  other 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  changing  market  value,  such 
as  Locke  seemed  to  give,  this  having  been  the  universal  practice 
of  Governments  up  to  Locke's  time,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
an  approval  of  modem  bimetallism,  which  rests  upon  the  idea  con- 
demned by  Locke  that  the  legal  ratio  makes  the  market  ratio. 
Mr.  Horton  next  traces  (ch.  vi)  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
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silver  pound  was  degraded  from  its  position  as  the  nnit  of  coinage 
and  superseded  by  gold ;  and  he  shows  (p.  96)  how  the  action  of 
the  Government,  previously  to  the  era  of  the  re-coinage  itself, 
brought  about  the  monetary  disorder  by  neglecting  not  merely  the 
condition  of  the  silver  coinage  but  also  that  of  the  gold.  It  "  let 
the  gold  go  up  "  in  nominal  value  as  well  as  "  the  silver  go  down  " 
in  intrinsic  value  (p.  99).  And  a  similar  resuU  was  produced 
(cf.  pp.  105, 118)  after  the  re-coinage  by  the  practice  of  Government 
offices,  which  continued  to  overrate  the  gold,  and  thus  supplied 
the  authoritative  influence  which  kept  it  above  its  market  rate, 
although  the  aim  of  the  promoters  of  the  re-coinage  itself  was 
essentially  (cf.p.  Ill)  to  keep  the  rating  of  the  guinea  in  harmony 
with  its  silver  price,  to  preserve  in  fact  the  system  in  vogue,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  once  more  into  disorder  and  abuse. 
The  "  seed"  however  was  "  sown  on  stony  ground,"  and  the  guinea 
remained  above  its  bullion  value.  Gold  poured  ipto  the  country, 
and  robbed  silver  of  the  ascendancy  in  the  currency,  and  the 
"coining  of  silver"  "slackened  and  finally  ceased"  (c/.  p.  118). 
In  1717  indeed  the  guinea  was  reduced;  but  the  reduction  came 
too  late ;  and  the  way  had  already  been  paved  for  a  new  monetary 
system.  The  writings  of  Lord  Liverpool — inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading as  Mr.  Horton  terms  them  in  a  very  severe  criticism,  in 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  agree  with  him.  Lord  Liverpoors 
book  being  in  every  way  admirable  (ch.  vii),  and  confused  and 
confusing  as  he  charges  (p.  131)  them  with  being  on  the  different 
uses  of  the  term  standard — contributed  to  bring  about  the  change ; 
but  even  the  provision  of  1774  (when  the  re-coinage  of  gold  was 
efPected)  that  a  tender  of  silver  above  25/.  to  be  binding  must 
make  up  the  proper  weight,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  advocacy  of 
the  extension  of  this  provision  to  the  lower  limit  of  2/.,  were 
primarily  intended  to  meet  and  remedy  the  evils  of  the  light 
silver  in  circulation,  and  may  perhaps  be  said — like  the  Act  of 
1816  (cf.  p.  159) — to  have  been  only  secondarily  and  accidentally 
monometallic.  Lord  Liverpool's  advice  may  be  summarised  under 
three  main  heads :  (1)  to  replace  a  silver  unit  with  a  gold  unit ; 
(2)  to  secure  to  gold  the  position  not  only  of  chief,  but  of  sole  legal 
tender;  and  (3)  to  oust  silver  entirely  from  its  position  as  full  legal 
tender.  These  proposals  however  were  not  brought  into  full 
operation  until  the  main  reason  for  their  adoption  had  passed  away 
in  the  rise  of  the  silver  price  of  gold ;  and  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
1816  show  that  the  details  laid  down  by  Lord  Liverpool  himself 
were  not  observed  (c/.  p.  157).  Even  under  the  Act  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  was  not  prevented,  but  only  needed  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  before  it  became  an  actual  fact ;  and  under  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  Mr.  Horton  points  out  that  silver  is  so  far 
recognised  (cf.  p.  190),  that  the  Bank  can  hold  in  this  metal  part 
of  the  bullion  and  coin  to  meet  its  notes.  We  have  endeavoured 
thus  to  trace  the  main  outlines  of  the  historical  argument  con- 
tained in  the  book,  and  we  can  only  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is 
supported  by  numerous  documents — in  some  cases  freshly  discovered 
by  Mr.  Horton  himself — illustratingr  the  history  of  the  guinea ;  and 
that  each  successive  point  is  carefully  and  skilfully  elaborated.     It 
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is  most  nnlikelj,  however,  to  reverse  the  view  held  bj  English 
economists  generally,  that  Lord  Liverpool  only  carried  out  Locke's 
reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Step  by  step  the  double 
legal  tender  was  most  deliberately  abandoned  in  England,  because 
it  was  found  impossible,  and  nothing  which  Mr.  Horton  urges 
affects  this  broad  conclusion. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  Survey  of  Fifty  Tears  of  Progress. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  London :  Smith,  Elder,  i  Co., 
1887. 

In  the  great  and  varied  mass  of  jnbilee  literature  to  which  the 
celebrations  of  last  year  gave  rise,  the  two  bulky  volumes  before 
us  occupy  a  conspicuous — and,  as  we  venture  to  think,  a  durable — 
position.  The  record  of  fifty  years  of  progress  in  the  different 
departmeuts  of  life  embraced  by  these  volumes  would  be  a 
tempting  subject  to  almost  any  writer;  and  when  the  list  of 
writers,  even  of  one  only  of  the  two  volumes,  includes  the  names 
of  such  authorities  on  their  respective  topics  as  Lord  Wolseley  on 
the  Army,  Lord  Justice  Bowen  on  the  Administration  of  the  Law, 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  on  Finance,  and  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine 
on  India,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of 
spaoe  to  which  they  are  confined  will  not  prevent  them  from 
supplying  the  reader,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  with  a  valuable 
and  instructive  digest  of  their  knowledge  and  experience.  It  is, 
it  is  true,  proverbially  difficult  for  writers  to  place  in  their  true 
perspective  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Victorian  era  will  be  estimated  by  posterity  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  it  is  here  presented.  It 
may  be  that  some  points  on  which  emphasis  is  here  placed  will  be 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  that  others  which  are  now  in  the 
shade  will  be  brought  into  the  light.  But  at  any  rate  the  names 
of  the  contributors  to  this  book  are  an  adequate  guarantee  that  the 
accounts  they  give  are  as  full  and  as  fair  as  contemporary  study 
can  supply. 

The  editor,  in  a  brief  introduction,  describes  the  general 
character  of  the  period  of  which  the  book  treats.  "  The  fifty 
years  which  are  surveyed  in  these  volumes  have  been,"  he  remarks, 
'*  years  of  change  so  great  and  so  fnr-reaching  that  scarcely  any 
other  half  century  of  the  world's  history  can  be  cdtnpared  to 
them."  An  enormous  increase  of  population,  concentrating  itself  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  towns,  and  diffusing  itself  on  the  other  in  the 
colonies,  a  ''still  more  remarkable"  increase  of  wealth  and  a 
development  of  trade  both  internal  and  foreign,  and  an  extension 
and  improvement  of  knowledge  both  theoretic  and  practical,  are 
some  of  its  most  marked  features.  In  the  next  section  he  proceeds 
to  review  the  legislation  of  the  reign,  and  shows  (p.  25)  "how 
completely  the  framework  of  our  national  life  has  been  changed 
within  the  space  of  half  a  century  "  by  acts  affecting  **  either  the 
distribution  of  political  power,  or  the  system  of  local  government, 
or  the  land  system,  or  national  education,  or  the  protection  of  the 
poorer  classes  and  of  women  and  children."  In  a  third  section  the 
review  of  domestic  policy  finds  its  fitting  complement  in  a  survey 
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of  foreign  policy ;  and  here  Mr.  Ward  sums  up  the  matter  in  his 
remark  (p.  73)  that  '*  England  has  still  foreign  interests  of 
immense  weight  and  importance,  bnt  they  are  no  longer  concerned 
as  closely  as  they  were  with  the  affairs  of  Earope.'*  Sir  William 
Anson  next  discusses  with  thorongh  knowledge,  though  perhaps 
also  with  a  slightly  pessimistic  colouring,  the  history  of  constitu- 
tional development  during  the  reign ;  and  points  out  how  the  "  old 
machinery  acts  under  the  new  motive  power  which  has  been 
applied  to  it "  by  democratic  change. '  The  subject  of  the  Army  is 
handled  by  Lord  Wolseley — with  a  special  supplement  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson ;  and  that  of  the  Navy 
has  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Braraey,  who  has  invited  and  obtained 
assistance  from  different  authorities  on  particular  points.  Sir 
Charles  Bowen  contributes  a  terse  and  brilliant  summary  of  the 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  which  consist  ''  for 
the  most  part"  however,  he  argues  (p.  281)  "of  the  history 
of  countless  changes  of  detail,  many  of  which  must  remain 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  public." 
The  next  topic,  that  of  Finance,  is  of  perhaps  more  immediate 
interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal;  and  the  fact  thai  it  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Courtney  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  and 
thoronghness  of  the  treatment  it  has  received.  He  shown  how  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  deficits  were  a  normal  incident 
in  financial  administration,  and  industry  was  fettered  by  multi- 
tudinous  taxes.  In  fact,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  improvement 
in  finance  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  period,  and  the 
reforms  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  perhaps  more 
far  reaching  in  their  consequences  than  many  changes  to  which  a 
superficial  view  might  attach  greater  importance.  "  The  story  of 
national  finance,'*  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  local 
finance,  and  however  "  unpromising  "  be  some  of  the  **  circum- 
stances marking  its  close,"  is  *^  a  record  of  great  success." 
Mr.  Courtney  is  followed  by  Dr.  Hateh,  wh6  discusses  the  history 
of  religion  and  the  churches,  and  reaches  a  somewhat  pessimistic 
conclusion.  The  editor  himself  treats  next  of  colonial  policy  and 
progress,  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  of  India.  In  the  former  ca.<^3, 
*'  what  once  was  but  the  language  of  showy  epigram  is  now  the 
simple  record  of  historic  fact ;  *  and  "  a  new  world  has  been  called 
into  existence  under  British  auspices  and  by  British  energy" 
(cf.  p.  459).  In  the  latter  grave  problems  confront  the  Indian 
Government,  both  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  in  that  of 
economics;  but  they  are  scarcely  graver  or  more  formidable 
than  those  which  have  been  already  faced  and  overcome.  '*In 
no  country  will  there  be  probably  a  severer  pressure  of  population 
on  food  "  (cf.  p.  618),  and  in  no  country  is  the  danger  more  real 
than  that  involved  in  India  in  "  the  perpetaal  proximity  of  a 
possible  enemy"  (cf,  p.  523).  The  subject  of  Ireland  is  treated 
with  admirable  and  impartial  candour  by  Sir  Richard  Blenner- 
hasset  in  the  conclading  essay  of  the  volame,  and  he  reaches  the 
encouraging — though  not  unwarrantable — conclusion,  that  "the 
progress  of  Ireland  " — as  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  revenue,  by 
the  increase  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  by  the  improvements 
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in  the  dwellings  and  edncation  of  the  people — "  has  been  great/' 
and  that  *'  the  elements  of  future  progress  are  there." 

The  second  and  concluding  Tolnme  commences  with  a  series  of 
essays  of  an  economic  and  statistical  complexion.  Mr.  Giffen  in 
his  article  on  the  growth  and  distribution  of  wealth,  summarily 
describes  the  various  links  in  the  great  chain  of  evidence  which 
tends  to  prove— beyond  effectual  dispute — ^a  growing  diffusion  of 
augmented  wealth.  Mr.  Mundella  and  Mr.  Howell  discuss  the 
interesting  question  of  industrial  association — whether  it  be 
exhibited  in  the  passing  of  factory  legislation,  in  the  growth  of 
trades  unions,  and  friendly,  building,  and  co-operative  societies, 
or  in  the  substitution  of  conciliatory  methods  for  industrial  strife. 
The  editor  himself- treats  of  that  development  of  locomotion  and 
transport  which,  both  internally  and  externally,  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  economic  instrument  of  change 
of  the  times.  Sir  James  Caird  contributes  an  essay  on  agricul- 
ture, full  of  instruction  and  interest ;  and  two  of  the  industries 
in  which  England  has,  under  conditions  apparently  the  most 
opposite,  won  equal  success — the  cotton  and  iron  trades — are 
handled  respectively  by  Mr.  Slagg  and  Sir  Lowthian  Bell.  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  series  of  essays  on  education,  science, 
literature,  and  art.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  treats  of  primary  and 
secondary  education,  and  Mr.  Fyffe  of  the  Universities ;  Professor 
Huxley  reviews  the  progress  of  science,  and  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter  that  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Literature  is  intrusted  to 
Dr.  Gramett,  Art  is  handled  by  the  editor  himself,  the  Drama  by 
Mr.  William  Archer,  and  Music  by  Mr.  Walter  Parratt.  We 
should  like  to  indicate  the  outlines  of  these  different  essays  ;  but 
the  limits  of  space  forbid,  and  we  must  conclude  with  remarking 
that  there  is  only  one  considerable  defect  that  the  volume  exhibits, 
and  that  is  the  want  of  an  index.  It  is  manifestly  intended  for 
reference,  and  yet  that  indispensable  aid  to  easy  and  rapid 
reference  is  lacking,  and  the  marginal  analyses,  excellent  as  they 
are,  are  by  no  means  an  efficient  substitute.  We  hope,  however, 
that  when  the  book  passes  into  future  editions,  as  we  believe  it 
probably  will,  this  want  may  be  supplied. 

The  Anthropometric  Manual  of  Amherst  College  (1861-62 — 
1886-87  inclusive).  Prepared  by  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  assisted  by 
Dr.  H.  H.  Seelve.     Amherst :  J.  E.  Williams,  1887. 

This  little  book  contains  some  tables  based  upon  the  records  of 
the  department  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  in  Amherst 
College  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  elapsing  between 
1861  and  1887.  Since  the  fonner  of  these  two  years  it  has 
apparently  been  the  invariable  practice  to  secure  from  every 
student  in  the  college  particulars  of  the  eight  items  of  age,  weight, 
height,  chest  girth,  arm  girth,  forearm  girth,  lung  capacity,  and 
pull  up ;  and  in  1 882  these  items  were  replaced  and  supple- 
mented by  others  of  a  more  elaborate  and  methodised  character. 
The  tables  may  then  be  regarded  as  affording,  in  the  language  of 
the  authors  of  this  manual,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  "  typical 
btudent,"  and  also  such  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  "  typical 
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man"  that  it  may  be  considered  superior  to  those  afforded  by 
soldiers,  sailors^  prisoners,  and  "  others  directly  under  the  control 
of  governments.*'  The  tables  certainly  seem  to  have  been  prepared 
with  great  industry  and  care,  and  are  of  an  interesting  character. 
In  the  first  there  is  a  series  of  measurements  and  tests  of  men  who 
are  of  a  certain  height.  The  second,  which  of  all  the  tables  gives 
the  "  most  comprehensive  "  results,  supplies  a  general  average  of 
the  condition  of  a  student  in  respect  of  all  the  items  we  have 
enumerated  above.  The  third  table  is  ''based  entirely  upon  the 
element  of  age,"  the  fourth  is  "  prepared  by  grouping  together  the 
items,  and  arranging  them  by  their  simple  numerical  quantities ;" 
and  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  manual  the  ''  detailed  method  of 
securing"  the  various  statistics  is  described.  The  general  results,  it 
may  be  added,  of  the  second  and  most  comprehensive  table,  which 
is  based  on  the  measurements  of  nearly  8,ocx)  individuals,  varying  in 
age  from  16  to  26,  show  among  other  points  that  the  average  weight 
has  been  134  lbs.,  the  average  height  $  ft.  9  in.,  the  average  girth  of 
the  chest  3  feet,  with  the  average  lung  capacity  242  cubic  inches. 

Le  Logement  de  Vouvrier  et  du  pauvre.  Par  Arthur  Raffalovich. 
Paris :  Guillaumin  et  Cie.,  1887. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  book  on  an  important 
question.  As  M.  Raffalovich  himself  remarks  (p.  49),  in  England 
at  least  the  question  has  been  recently  discussed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  the  consideration  of  problems  connected  with  pauperism  is  Uie 
order  of  the  day.  This  book  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  author  has  collected  a  mass  of 
opinion  and  fact  from  the  United  States  of  America,  from  England, 
from  France,  from  Germany,  and  from  Belgium.  He  has,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  exercised  great  care  in  the  collection  of  this  material, 
and  he  accepts  for  example  (p.  11)  Mr.  MulhalFs  statistics  with 
caution.  He  has  referred  to  the  best  authorities,  and  has,  we 
believe,  verified  his  references.  He  has  indeed  discussed  the 
question  in  e^l  its  bearings — the  facts  of  the  situation  in  each  of 
the  five  countries  with  which  he  deals,  and  the  character  and  results 
of  legislative  and  private  efforts  to  cope  with  the  problem.  He 
inclines  himself — and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  facts  he 
adduces  can  be  said  to  lead  to  no  other  conclusion — to  the  belief 
that  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  main  in  private  and  associa- 
tive effort,  and  that  legislation  must  be  negative  rather  than 
positive,  preventive  rather  than  curative. 

He  commences  his  investigations  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  property  is  extreme, 
but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on  the  owners  of  property  is  also 
considerable.  He  shows  how  the  density  of  population  which 
is  found  in  New  York  exceeds  that  of  London  itself,  and  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  a  large  degree  to  its  insular  position.  The 
housing  of  the  poor  in  that  city  is  then  a  perplexing  question,  and 
although  it  is,  as  it  seems,  the  fresh  immigrants  who  chiefly 
occupy  the  bad  dwellings,  and  although  also  great  progress  has 
been  made  since  1866,  yet  the  question  is  not  by  any  means  solved. 
The  Board  of  Health,  however,  which  was  appointed  in  the  year 
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we  have  last  mentioned,  has  extensive  powers  ;  and  in  New  York 
we  find  private  attempts  suoh  as  that  of  the  Improved  Dwellings 
Association  and  of  Miss  Collins  (the  American  Miss  Octavia  Hill, 
as  M.  Raffalovich  calls  her),  just  as  at  Brooklyn  we  find  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  White.  Similar  attempts  have  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  Philadelphia ;  but  this  town  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  New  York.  The  geographical  conditions  of  space  are 
more  favourable,  the  workmen  can  more  easily  live  at  a  distance 
from  their  work,  and  are  owners  of  houses  to  a  larger  degree. 
The  ground-rent  of  the  English  system  becomes  merely  an  annual 
quit-rent,  the  workmen  can  sink  their  capital  in  a  house  without 
the  fear  of  losing  it  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  and  the  building  associa- 
tions supply  them  with  the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  BafFalovich  passes  from  America  to  England,  and  .devotes 
a  large  portion  of  his  book  to  the  examination  of  the  question  as  it 
presents  itself  here.  He  draws  a  picture  of  the  housing  of  the  poor 
in  London  with  the  details  of  which  we  are  only  too  ^miliar.  He 
notices  that  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the  matter,  and 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  difficulty  lies  the  poverty  of  the  tenants 
themselves.  He  gives  a  clear  and  complete  account  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  of  notable  private  ventures,  such  as  that  of 
Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company,  and  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  to  whom  he  devotes  a 
separate  chapter.  He  remarks  that  despite  of  cheap  trains — 
although  on  this  point  we  might  subject  his  remarks  to  some 
qualification — workmen  are  disinclined  to  live  in  the  suburbs 
rather  than  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  he  calls  special 
attention  to  one  influence  tending  in  this  direction — their  desire  to 
avoid  occupying  in  travelling  the  leisure  they  can  enjoy  in  the 
company  of  their  family.  He  examines  the  report  of  the  recent 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor,  and  also  the 
report — which  he  rightly  characterises  as  excellent—  of  the  con)- 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the  Bristol  Poor. 
He  devotes  some  attention  to  the  condition  of  Edinburgh,  of 
Dublin,  and  of  Belfast,  and  reviews  the  general  character  and 
work  of  building  societies  ani  of  the  Mansion  House  Council. 

Passing  to  Prance,  we  find  that  there  is  little  legislation  on  the 
question ;  and  that  that  legislation,  here  as  in  other  countries,  is 
practically  inoperative.  In  France,  as  in  England,  and  indeed  as 
in  all  civilised  and  wealthv  countries,  there  seems  to  be  an 
irresistible  attraction  of  population  to  the  towns ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Paris  the  public  works  of  the  Second  Empire  have  increased 
this  influx.  The  provinces  indeed  in  some  of  the  means  for  dealing 
with  the  question  are  in  advance  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
researches  of  M.  du  Mesnil  and  M.  d'Haussonville  have  revealed  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Paris.  But  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  not  so  much  in  direct  legislative  intervention  as  in 
a  multitude  of  such  ameliorative  agencies  as  self-help  and  prudent 
charity. 

In  Germany  there  is  an  absence  of  uniform  and  general  legisla- 
tion, but  there  are  individual  local  regulations.  The  question  was 
forced  upon  public  attention  by  Huber,  and  has  attracted  the  notice 
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of  more  tban  one  of  the  German  socialists.  The  action  of  Herr 
Kmpp  at  Essen  and  the  arrangements  at  Mulhouse  are  notable 
instances — suggestive  both  of  advantage  and  danger — of  private 
and  co-operative  effort. 

In  Belgium,  lastly,  the  question  has  come  under  the  considem- 
tion  of  a  special  sub-committee  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  kingdom;  and 
M.  Raffalovich  concludes  the  volume  with  a  bibliography  of  recent 
literature  upon  the  subject,  both  in  Belgium  and  in  the  other, 
countries  of  which  he  treats,  in  which  the  report  of  this  commis- 
sion occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 

Die  Entwickelung  der  Viehzv-cht  in  Prenssen  von  1816  his  1883. 
Von  Dr.  Emanael  Hauser.     Jena:  Gustav  Fischer,  1887. 

It  has  become  a  traism  to  remark  that  the  work  of  German 
students  is  characterised  by  laborious  research ;  but  the  full 
meaning  of  the  truism  can  only  be  realised  when  we  examine  such 
H  volume  as  that  before  us.  It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
necessary  limits  of  our  space  to  give  any  complete  idea  of  the 
labour  involved  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  book ;  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  the  attempt.  The  author  has  conducted  an 
investigation  which  may  fairly  be  teiTied  microscopic  in  character. 
He  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  statistics  and  facts,  and  he  has, 
90  far  as  we  can  judge,  brought  to  bear  on  these  data  an  acute 
intelligence.  He  has  in  short,  as  it  appears  to  us,  exhausted  his 
subject,  and  we  can  accord  him  no  higher  praise.  He  has  utilised 
all  the  material  that  is  properly  available,  and  he  has  not  neglected 
to  indicate  the  sources  of  his  information. 

After  acknowledging  hia  indebtedness  to  Professor  Conrad, 
the  editor  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  forms  part,  he 
proceeds  in  the  first  chapter  to  offer  some  general  considerations 
upon  his  subject — the  development  in  the  rearing  of  cattle — 
and  points  out  its  importance,  and  its  bearing  upon  contempo- 
raneous thought  and  practice.  In  the  second  he  discusses  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  numbers  of  cattle,  and  notices  the 
authorities  which  are  available  for  his  purpose.  In  the  third 
he  considers  what  we  may  call  the  '^ absolute  statistics"  of  the 
subject,  and  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the  ^'relative  statistics," 
of  the  proportion  for  instance  of  cattle  to  hundreds  of  inhabi- 
tants, of  their  proportion  to  the  acreage  of  the  soil,  on  its 
excellence  or  its  agricultural  management.  He  then  considers  the 
quality,  the  selling  price,  and  the  weight  of  the  cattle  them- 
selves; and  concludes  the  chapter  by  a  discussion  of  Professor 
Lambl's  theory  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  Europe. 
It  is  curious  to  find  among  the  results  of  his  investigations  that 
the  amount  of  flesh  consumed  per  head  in  Old  Prussia  in  1883 
exceeded  the  average  of  the  century,  although  the  number  of 
cattle  per  head  had  declined.  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that 
Dr.  Hauser  gives  a  favourable  answer  to  the  question — usually,  as 
he  says,  answered  in  an  unfavourable  sense — whether  the  rearing 
of  cattle  is  more  effective  now  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
human  race  than  it  was  in  the  past.    In  the  latter  portion  of  the 
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book  he  combines  official  statistics  with  other  material,  and  he 
approximates  more  nearlj,  as  he  tliinks,  to  nsefal  and  practical 
'results.  In  fact,  althongh,  as  he  says,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
general  statistical  data  for  the  consamption,  for  example,  of  meat 
throughout  Prussia — though  there  are  data  for  the  consumption 
•  in  particular  isolated  towns — ^and  although  his  treatment  is  neces- 
•Barily  discursive  in  character,  and  is  difficult  to  summarise,  into 
•general  conclusions;  yet  he  has  certainly  contrived  by  careful 
-study  and  suitable  arrangement  to  present  a  valuable  treatise 
on  a  question  of  by  no  means  inconsiderable  importance  and 
interest.  We  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  criticise  the  details  of  his 
treatment ;  but  its  general  character  seems  to  us  to  deserve  little 
else  but  unstinted  praise.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  honest 
and  exhaustive;  in  a  word,  it  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
essentially  German. 

Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  The  Early 
History  of  the  English  Woollen  Industry,  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A., 
Oxford.  American  Economic  Association,  September,  1887.  85  pp., 
8vo. 

Mr.  Ashley  divides  his  subject  nnder  the  four  heads:  The 
Establishment  of  the  Guild  System,  The  First  Immigration,  The 
Rise  of  the  Trading  Class,  The  Growth  of  the  Domestic  System. 
We  are  told  that  guilds  came  into  existence  at  first  quite  volun- 
tarily, and  that  the  banding  together  of  the  craftsmen  was  re- 
garded as  somewhat  revolutionary ;  but  these  guilds  needed  royal 
authorisation,  and  in  their  early  days  the  craftsmen  were  soon 
obliged  to  join  the  guild  of  their  district.  At  the  same  time  the 
•craftsmen  were  not  citizens  or  burgesses,  and  the  free  men  of 
all  the  towns  rigidly  excluded  them  from  all  share  in  municipal 
government.  The  burghers  also  in  their  desire  to  retain  such 
government  in  their  own  hands  sought  to  obtain  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  cloth.  So  far  did  this  antagonism  between  weaver 
and  burgess  extend,  that  at  one  time  in  London  the  municipality 
succeeded  in  getting  a  charter  suppressing  for  a  time  the  weavers' 
guild.  Amongst  the  enactments  to  regulate  the  sale  of  cloth  were 
several  regarding  the  sizes  in  which  it  should  be  exposed  for  sale ; 
but  the  enforcement  of  such  assize  depended  much  upon  the 
siiAiiigth  of  the  Government;  once  the  king  was  bribed  not  to 
enforce  it,  and  on  another  occasion  it  was  I'elaxed  in  favour  of 
foreign  merchants.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the 
wool  and  cloth  trade  that  in  1240  the  association  known  as  the 
Hanse  of  London  was  established,  previous  therefore  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Teutonic  Hanse.  As  far  back  as  1157  the 
Flemish  wool  buyers  had  a  house  in  London,  but  it  soon  occurred 
to  the  English  Government  that  by  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wool  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth  might  be  established  in 
England.  This  led  Edward  III  to  encourage  the  settlement  in 
England  of  foreign  clothmakers,  who  should  teach  the  English 
weavers  and  dyers  the  arts  still  unknown  to  them.  The  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cloths  was  then  prohibited,  the  export  of  wool  was 
limited,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  wear  foreign  made  cloth.     In 
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the  meanwhile  confederations  which  we  should  now  call  rings 
were  formed  for  not  only  raising  the  prices  of  cloth,  but  for 
restricting  the  output,  and  the  members  of  such  conspiracies  were 
duly  summoned  and  fined.  This  attempt  at  restriction  of  output 
had  in  London  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  reduced  the  number 
of  looms  from  380  to  80  only.  For  a  long  time  the  English  and 
foreign  weavers  were  engagea  in  mutual  bickerings,  but  in  the  end 
the  English  weavers  succeeded  in  getting  the  foreigners  to  join 
their  guild,  without  however  getting  them  to  contribute  to  the 
common  funds.  As  the  industry  increased  a  trading  class  arose, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  this  body  to  get  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  cloth  into  their  hands.  No  dyer  or  weaver  was 
allowed  to  finish  cloth  for  sale,  and  there  are  records  of  punish- 
ment of  such  men  for  so  doing.  As  far  back  as  1415  the  Drapers 
Company  numbered  more  than  100  members,  but  of  the  early 
history  of  this  company,  as  well  as  of  the  traders  generally,  not 
much  appears  to  be  known.  Like  other  similar  bodies,  the' London 
drapers  endeavoured  to  get  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  cloth  in 
London,  and  thus  practically  for  England,  and  to  that  effect 
Bakewell  Hall  in  Basinghall  Street  was  made  a  cloth  exchange ; 
but  Henry  IV  did  not  grant  the  London  drapers  their  desires. 
Finally,  by  getting  English  cloth  free  into  the  Netherlands,  by 
cause  of  the  religious  troubles  in  that  country  and  further  immi- 
gration of  Flemish  weavers  to  England  under  Elizabeth,  the 
destruction  of  the  Flemish  industry  was  bronght  about,  and 
England  left  in  a  supremacy  she  holds  to  this  day.  At  this 
period  a  change  was  coming  in  the  system  of  manufacture  of 
cloth.  The  guilds  broke  down  partly  through  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  partly  through  their  exclusiveness,  which  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  become  a  member.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  industry  spreading  in  the  country  away 
from  the  towns,  and  thence  began  what  is  known  as  the  domestic 
system  of  manufacture.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  far 
hack  as  1350  weavers  struck  work  when  one  of  their  fellows  was 
ill  used  by  a  master,  and  also  that  Edward  IV  passed  an  enact- 
ment against  the  truck  system.  Mr.  Ashley  shows  a  wonderful 
amount  of  research,  and  his  labours  do  not  merely  enlighten  us 
on  the  woollen  trade,  but  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  trade 
relations  and  social  conditions  of  the  country  during  the  times 
treated  of. 

Treasury  Department,  Wool  and  Manufactures  of  Wool.  Special 
Report  ....  Prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Treasury  Department,    xciii  -|-  231  pp.,  8vo.    Washington,  1887. 

This  publication  may  almost  be  teiTaed  a  handbook.  The 
characteristics  of  wool  and  its  difference  from  hair  are  explained, 
the  improvements  in  wool  by  domestic  culture  are  describea,  and  a 
few  remarks  made  on  the  breeds  of  sheep.  The  English  terms 
applied  to  sheep  according  to  age  or  sex  are  given,  and  then  follow 
several  pages  which  describe  very  fully  the  difference  between 
"  Woollens "  and  "  Worsteds,"  the  numerous  technical  terms  in 
use  among  wool  growers,  sorters,  buyers,  and  manufacturers,  and 
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the  names  of  the  wools  which  are  met  with  in  the  Chicago  market. 
A  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  condition,  growth,  and 
progress  of  sheep  raising,  wool  growing  and  woollen  manufacture 
in  l^e  American  colonies  and  the  United  States  is  also  given, 
reference  being  made  to  the  clip  in  other  wool-producing  countries. 
Finally,  the  various  United  States  wool  tariffs  are  described. 
There  are  several  pages  of  diagrams  illustrating  the  statistics  of 
the  wool  trade  and  manufacture.  The  231  pages  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  statistical  tables  dealing  in  fact 
with  the  wool  trade  of  the  world. 

Ahtttract  of  the  Foreign  Gommerce  of  Europe,  Australasia^  Aa^a^ 
and  Africa,  1873-85.  No.  1.  Prepared  from  Official  Returns,  and 
reduced  to  American  Money,  Weignts,  and  Measures.  207  pp.,  8vo. 
Washington,  1887. 

This  abstract  is  a  publication  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment resembling  the  statistical  abstract  for  foreign  countries 
published  by  our  own  Board  of  Trade.  It  contains  tables  of  the 
annual  exports  and  imports  for  the  years  named,  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  countrieis.  Under  every  country  the  returns  are 
given,  (1)  wbither  and  whence  the  exports  and  imports,  which  is 
again  subdivided  under  native  or  foreign  products,  and  (2)  under 
the  heading  of  articles  classified.  The  returns  are  given  for  the 
most  part  in  value,  but  when  available  returns  for  quantities  are 
also  given. 

Hand  Labor  in  PriaoM,  A  Letter  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
His  Excellency  Oliver  Ames,  Oovemor  of  Massachusetts.  By  Carroll 
D.  Wright.     19  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1887. 

Mr.  Wright  has  visited  most  of  the  penal  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  speaks  with  authority.  He  states 
that  the  average  age  of  the  criminals  in  Massachusetts  is  26,  and 
he  divides  them  into  three  classes.  Six-eighths  of  these  are  short- 
term  convicts,  one-eighth  are  incorrigible,  and  one-eighth  are 
amenable  to  reformatory  efforts.  Of  the  latter  he  says,  "they 
consist  largely  of  young  men  supposed  to  be  in  prison  through 
indiscreet  action,  accident,  the  result  of  sprees,  or  the  lack  of 
understanding  the  ways  we  call  right  and  wrong.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  have  become  convicts  through  criminal  minds,  or 
through  tendencies  they  prefer  to  retain."  It  is  with  these  that  he 
chiefly  deals.  He  points  out,  in  opposition  to  the  usually  accepted 
belief,  that  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  in  the  whole  United  States,  labour  under  the 
factory  system  in  prison.  The  author  objects  to  the  factory  system, 
and  his  letter  is  in  support  of  hand  labour  in  prisons.  He  looks 
upon  the  one-eighth  referred  to  as  undeveloped  men,  and  as  such 
are  far  more  likely  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  imparted  under 
hand  labour  than  is  possible  under  the  factory  system,  besides 
the  advantage  of  isolation  and  other  influences.  He  has  not 
found  that  where  men  have  been  taught  on  the  factory  system 
in  prisons  they  have  easily  dropped  into  similar  work  when 
their  time  expired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  they  have 
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been  iiiBtructed  under  the  hand  labour  system  thej  have  easily 
found  work  and  have  seldom  returned  to  prison.  He  insists 
that  labour  in  prisons  would  not  be  of  a  debasing  character,  and 
does  not  consider  that  the  question  of  labour  in  prisons  should 
be  one  of  profit. 

Problems  of  the  Census.  Opening  Address  before,  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  6th  September,  1887.  By 
Carroll  D.  Wright.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1887. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Wright  discusses  some  of  the  chief  points 
to  be  considered  at  the  taking  of  the  eleventh  (United  States) 
census  in  1890.  He  points  out  that  owing  to  the  illiteracy  of 
imported  citizens  the  age  tables  are  in  many  cases  unreliable,  the 
replies  concentrating  on  quinquennial  periods,  but  this  irregularity 
is  he  avers  disappearing  before  the  spread  of  education.  With 
regard  to  illiteracy,  he  points  out  that  the  statistics  of  the  last 
and  previous  censuses  would  necessarily  give  the  number  at  its 
lowest,  and  in  so  far  only  could  they  be  accepted  as  correct.  As 
to  the  returns  on  insanity,  Mr.  Wright  meets  with  the .  same 
difficulties  in  obtaining  correct  statistics  as  our  own  statists  meet 
with  in  collecting  the  statistics  of  idiots  who  live  at  home.  He 
says  people  object  to  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  their  blind, 
lame,  and  generally  chronically  afEected  relatives ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  people  insist  upon  intelligent  legislation  regarding 
them.  Hence  he  argues  "popular  antagonism  to  such  inquiries 
must  therefore  be  ignored  by  the  legislature,  in  order  to  meet  the 
advanced  demands  of  the  very  people  who  create  the  antagonism. 
The  tenth  census  sought  information  on  these  points  to  a  fuller 
extent  than  ever  before,  yet  the  facts  secured  were  so  incomplete 
that    little   or   no   use    was  made   of    them.      This    should    not 

grevent  their  repetition  to  a  reasonable  degree."  Where  however 
[r.  Wright  hopes  for  improvement  in  the  next  census  is  in  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  capital  invested  in  every  industry,  and  the 
product  of  such  capital,  together  with  the  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  the  stock  of  raw  material  used,  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 
duced, the  relation  between  total  output  and  possible  maximum 
output,  Ac,  <fec.  He  is  of  opinion  that  in  some  respects  the 
statisticians  have  not  set  about  obtaining  these  returns  in  the 
right  way ;  he  has  some  doubts  whether  manufacturers  would  give 
these  returns  accurately,  and  says,  '*This  is  a  question  of  educa- 
tional influence  to  be  exercised  by  careful  statisticians  by  securing 
the  confidence  of  the  producers  of  the  country  in  the  statement 
that  no  harm  shall  come  from  giving  free,  full,  and  accurate 
answers  to  all  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Government." 

American  Economic  Association.  The  Study  of  Staiistics  in 
Colleges.     Bj  CarroU  D.  Wright.     21  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1887. 

This  is  a  plea  in  favour  of  the  teaching  of  statistics  in  colleges 
as  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  author  refers  to  the  immense 
and  incomparable  field  there  is  for  statistics  in  America,  and  to 
the  results  hitherto  attained  by  American  statisticians,  but  which 
results  he  points  out  would  be  made  further  profitable  if  the 
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men  who  prepared  them  were  scientificallj  trained  in  their 
work.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  the  continental  institutions  which 
teach  statistics,  and  compares  it  with  the  two  or  three  American 
colleges  wbich  do  the  same.  Want  of  proper  training  leads  to 
false  manipulation  of  figures,  and  the  drawing  of  unwarrantable 
conclusions,  and  the  author  points  out  that  although  a  census  is 
taken  every  ten  years  in  the  United  States,  ''as  a  rule  the  men 
who  are  brought  into  the  work  know  nothing  about  statistics." 
The  objection  he  has  encountered,  that  the  established  colleges 
and  schools  have  their  time  completely  occupied  in  teaching  the 
subjects  forming  the  curricula  of  the  schools,  he  meets  by  proposing 
a  broadening  of  their  chair  of  political  economy  sufficient ''  to  take 
in  statistical  science,  without  impairing  efficiency  in  this  or  any 
other  department."  One  of  his  final  sentences  is  worth  quoting  : 
"  The  colleges  in  this  connection  have  an  important  duty  to  per- 
form, for  they  can  aid  in  ridding  the  public  of  the  statistical 
mechanic,  the  man  who  builds  tables  to  order  to  prove  a  desired 
result.  These  men  have  lowered  the  standard  of  statistical  science 
by  the  empirical  use  of  its  forces." 
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Additions  to  the  LUbrary  during  the  Qtiarter  ended  Zlst  March,  1888, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  foUomng  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions  ;  (d)  Authors,  <tc, ;  (e)  Societies,  (&c 
(British);  (f)  Periodicals,  Sc.  (British). 
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By  whom  Preaented. 


(a)  Poreign  Cotmtries. 
Argentine  Bepubllo — 

Lo8    Pre8upue8toB,    los  >cur»08    y   >»    Leyej    del  ^     statistical   Bu- 
Impuestos  de  la  Nacion,  la  Municipalidad  de  la  V  ow»wdwwm   ^u 

Capitol  y  la«  14  ProvinciaB.    Afio  1886.    8to J      ^^^ 

Buenos  Ayres — 
Boletin  mensual  de  Eetadistica  Municipal.    Afio  1, 1  Stotistical  Bureau  of 

Oct.— Dec.,  1887 J       BuenoB  Ayres 

Bulletin  mensuel  de  D^moerapliie  de  la  Ville  de — .  1  Tk    t?  -d  n 
VI-  ann^,  Oct.— Dec.,  1887 /  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^''''' 

Aaatria  and  Hungary — 
Oesterreichisches    Statistisclies   Handbuch.      Yierterl   t  q  it-  i^*     ir 

Jahrgang,  1885    j-  J.  o.  i^eiue,  Jisq. 

Naehrichten  uber  Industrie,   Handel  und    Verkehr.'^ 
Band  XXXF— 

Hefte  1  und  2.     Statifltik  des  OBterreichisoben 

Post-  und  Telegraphenwesens,  1886 ^  The      MiniBtxy     of 

Heft  3.      Hauptergebnisse  der   OBterreichiscben  ^      Commerce 

Eisenbahn-Statistik,  1886  

Heft  4.     Wertbe  fur  die  Mengeneinbeiten   der  ^  j 

1886  ein-  und  ausgefuhrten  Waaren    ^....Jigitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Poreign  Cotrntzies — Contd. 
Austria  and  Hunffary — Contd, 
OssierreiehUche  Statistik — 
Ergebnisse  der  Volkszahlung  und  der  mit  denelben'^ 
Terbundenen  Zahlung  der  h&uBlichen  Nutzthiere 
Torn  31  December,  1880.    Band  i  (in  3  heften). 

Band  ii  (ia  2  heften) 

Band  zvi.  Heft  3.  Der  Ostenreichische  Staatshaus- 
balt,  1883-84.    Heft  4.    Statistik  der  Sparcassen, 

1885 

Band  ZTii.  Statistik  des  auBw&rtigen  Handela  der 
OsterreichlBch  -  ungarischen  Monarchie,  1886. 
Heft  1.  Bericht  Uber  die  Erhebung  der  Handeln- 
Werthe  and   Haupt-Ergebnisae  dee  ausw&rtigen 

HandelB.     Heft  2.     Waaren-Einfuhr 

Statistijche  Monatechiift  fiir  1886,  1887,  und  J&nnar 

und  Febmar,  1888 

Statifltische  Nachrichten   liber  die  EiBenbabnen  der 
Osterreichisch-ungarischen      Monarohie      fur     das 

Betriebsjahr  1885.    Fol 

Eungary— 
Statistiaches  Jahrbnch  far  Ungam,  1885.    Heft  5.  ' 
Handelsverkehr,   1885.    Heft  7.     Das  Commu- 
nioationswesen,   1885.      Hefi  11.    Kriegsmacht, 

'1885 

Magyarorsziig  Araforgahna  AuBztriaval  es  mas 
Orszagokkal.      Fuzet  8—10,   1887.      (Monthly 

Trade  Betums)    

Ungams  Waarenverkehr  mit  Oestenreich  und 
anderen  L&ndem,  fiir  das  Halbjahr  1887  Tom 

Monate  Jftnner  bis  ende  Juni    *. 

AoBAK.     Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of — ,' 
on  the  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  of 

Croatia  during  1881-85.     (In  Hungarian.)    8to _ 

Pbaous.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Yille  de — ,  et ' 
des  Communes-faubourgs.    (Current  numbers) 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The    Ministry    of 
Commerce 


TheBoyal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


The     Chamber     of 
Commerce 

The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Prague 


Belfflum — 
Annales  des  Trarauz  Publics  de  Belgique.    Tome  zIt."] 

3*  Cahier,  1887.     (Contains  "  Statistique  des  Mines,  I  The   Administration 

mini^res,  carril^res,  usines  m^tallurgiques  et  appareils  f      of  Mines 

k  Yspeur  pour  1886") J 

Chemins    de    Fer,  Postes   et    Td^graphes,    Marine.^ 

Compte  Rendu  des  Operations  pendant  1885.     Fol.  I  j  g  s^^u;    s. 
Tableau  g^^ral  du  Commerce  avec  les  pays  Strangers  r  •*•  °'  -"^eiue,     sq. 

pendant  1885.    La.  fol J 

Bbuxbllbb.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistiquel 

D^mographique   et   M^cale   de    la    Yille    de — .  >  Dr.  E.  Janssens 

(Current  numbers) J 

Bbugbs.    Rapport  sur  Tadministration  et  la  situation  1  rm.    xi ^^«-*». 

des  affaires  dThi  ville  pour  1886  |  ^«  Burgomaster 

Bulgaria — 

Statistical  Information  published  by  the  Statistical*] 

Bureau  for  1886.    Nos.  4—7,  8to.     (In  Russian)....  I  The  Statistical  Bu- 
Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Prindpaut^  de  Bulgarie  |      reau  i  OOQ  Ic 

ayec  les  pays  ^trangerj  pendant  1882.    La.  8to J  ^ 
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MiseeUcmea, 
Donation* — Contd. 


[Mar. 


DonadoBt. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Poreign  Countries — Conid. 

Cliill.     Sinopsis  fistadistioa  y  Q-eografica  de  Chile  enl  

1886.    Nueva  Edicion.    8vo J 


China- 
Imperial    Maritime   Ciutoms.      I.   Statistical  Series,  1  Sir  Kobert  Hart, 

No,  2.    CuBtoms  Gazette,  July— September,  1887....  J      E.O.M.G. 
Corea — 
Anaual  Eetums  of  the  Trade  in  Foreign  YeseelB.' 

No.  1,  year  1885 

Beturn  of  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Ck)rea  for  | 
the  half-year  ended  December,  1880    , 


3 


J.  S.  Eeltie,  Esq. 


Oolombia.        Descripcion     Historica,     Gkografica     y1 
Politica  de  la  Bepublica  de  Colombia.    8to.,  1887 J 


Costa  Blca — 

Anuario  Estadistioo  de  la  Bepnblica  de  Costa-Sica,' 
1886  y  1887.    Fol 

Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior,  1886.     Fol 

Memoiia  de  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda  y  Comercio, 
1887.    8to 


Denmark — 

Forsla^  til  Finantslov  for  1886-87.    ^o 

Statiaiique  du  Danemark,    4«  Siriey  1887 — 
I).  No.  10a.  La  Marine  Marohande  et  la  Navigation' 

du  Royaume,  1886 

E.  No.  1.  Comptes  communaux,  1880-84.  No.  2. 
Comptabilit^  de  F^tat  pendant  les  20  exercices, 
1867-68—1886-87   ^ 

Nationalakonomisk  Tidsskrift.    Ny  Bekke.    Hefte6,l 
1887  5  Hefte  1,  2, 1888 J 


.J.  S.  Keltie^Esq. 


The      Statistical 
B  ureau  of  Denmark. 


The  Danish  Political 
Economy  Society  • 


Egypt — 
L' Administration  Einanci^re,  1884-87,  et  la  modification  1  Sir 

du  Regime  Fiscal  des  Tabacs  en  i^gypte.    Svo.    1887 
Administration  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  T^legraphes,  et^ 

Fort  d'Alexandrie.    Bapport  du  Conseil  d' Adminis- 
tration sur  I'Exercice  1886,  X*  annee.    4to 

Administratiun  des  Domaines    de    T^tat    Egyptien. 

Rapport    .     .     .    sur  TExercice  1886.    4to..... 

Administration  de»  I^astes  Egyptienne9 — 

Rapport  sur  TExerdce  1886.    8vo 

Statistique  g^n^rale  pour  TExercice,  1886.    4to 

Budgets  ProTisoires  du  GK>UTemement  Esyptien  pour 

les  Exercices  1885-88.     (1888  an  abridgment  onlv) 
Compte  g^n^ral  de  TAdministration  des  Finances  rendu 

pour  TExercioe  1886.    Fol 

Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Commission  de  la 

Dette  Publique  pendant  1886.    XPann^.    8to 

Daira  Sanieh.      Bapport  pr^nt4  par  le  Conseil  de 

Direction  sur  la  situation  de  1886.    4to 

StcttUtique  AgrxcoU — 

Supe^cie  de  la  culture  Cotonni^re  dans  la  Basse 
Egypte,  1886 


Edgar  Yinoent, 
K.C.M.G. 


Joseph  Rabino,  Esq., 
Alexandria 


igitized  by 
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Donations — Contd. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Preientrd. 


(a)  Porelgn  Oountries — Contd, 
Egypt — Contd. 

Statistique  Affricole — Contd, 
Culture  du  Cotou  en  1887.      (Also  2  copies  in^ 

English.)  4to 

'Weekly  Meteorological  and  Sanitary  Statistics  for  1886 
and  1887  with  an  Essay  on  Sanitary  Statistics  by 
F.  Kngel.    Fol I  Joseph  Rabino,  Esq., 


Alexandria 


Alexandria  General  Produce  Association.  Statistics  of 
Cotton  Season  1885-86.    Sheet 

J.  Planta  and  Co.  Exportation  de  Coton  d' Alexandrie 
1886-87.    Sheet. 


Franoe — 

Minist^re  de  T Agriculture.      Bulletin.      YI*  ann^.  1  The      Ministry 

No.  8.    Dec,  1887.    Diagram  j       Agriculture  ' 

MinUtire  det  Finances,      Bulletin  de  Statistique  et 
de  Ligislaiion  eomparSe — 

(Selection  from  Contents). 
Janyier.      France  ~Les  Postes    et    T^l^graphes,'" 
1860-86.  La  M^ure  du  bien-dtre  en  Allemagne. 

Bussie — Recettes  etD^penses  en  1886 

Ferrier.    France — L'Enqudte  Agricole  de  1882. 
Autriche-Hongrie— Le     Commerce    Ext^rieur 

de  1878-86    

Bbtics.      Bulletin    Mensuel   du    Bureau    Municipals  The 
d'Hygi^ne.    Nov.— Jan.,  1887-88    -...j'      ~ 


The      Ministry 
Finance 


Bureau 
Hygiene 


of 


of 


of 


L'Eoonomiste  Franks.     (Current  weekly  nimibers)  .... 
Mevue  Biblioffraphique  Universelle : — 

Partie  Litt^raire.    Dec— Fevrier,  1887-88 \ 

„      Technique.     Dec— Fevner,  1887-88  J 

Revue  G^ographique  Internationale.    Juillet — Nov.,  \ 

1887 / 

Bevue  d'Ecoromie  Polftioue.   Not.  1,  4,  et  5,  1887.i 
No.   1,  1888.   (Contents) :  Le  Programme  Econo- 
mique  de  M.  Sohaeffle,  rar  E.  Durkheim.    La  | 
Science  Economiqueet  la  Politique  Nationale,  par  )• 
C.  Turffeon,    Le  MouTcment  Coop^tif  aux  £tats- 
Unis,  par  U.  Sahbeno.    Coup  d*osil  sur  Thistoire 
de  TEconomie  Politique,  par  S.  F,  de  Flaix  ....j 
Annales    de    T^cole    Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques. 
No.  1, 1888.  (ContenU)  :  Les  Attributions  de  TEtat, 

Far  F.  Beaussire.  Ja  Politique  Coloniale  de 
Allemagne,  par  L,  Delanaud.  De  TOrganisation 
des  partis  politiques  aux  titats-Unis,  par  M.  Os- 
trogorski,  LeProtectoratenTunisie,pari?.  Meyer. 
La  Mission  du  Marquis  d'figuilles  en  ^osse  aupr^s 
do  Charles-Edouard,  1745-46,  par  Q.  L,  Pontalis. 
Le    compte    du    Patrimoine    dans    la    Compta- 

bUit^  Publique  Italienne,  par  M.  Campagnole 

Journal  de  la  SociSiS  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  1888— 
Ferrier.      Ce  qu'est  la  France  d'apr^s  I'Annuaire 

Statistique,  par  T.  Loua 

Mails.     Ce  qn'est   la    France    d'apr^s    I'Annuaire 
Statistique,  par  T,  Loua    


The  Editor 


The  Institution 


The  Society 

Google 


igitized  by  > 
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Miscellanea. 
Donation*— Contd, 


[Mar. 


Dunationi. 


By  whom  Pnaeated. 


(a)  Poreiffn  Countries — Contd. 
Franoe — Contd. 

Sjndicat  de  T Union  des  Marchands  de  Sole  de  Ljon.^ 

Statifltiqiie  de  la  Production  de  la  Soie  en  Franoe  I  ▼  Q  Tr^if.'-  ir-^ 
et  k  I'Etranger.  lUcolte  de  1884.  27  pp.,  8vo.  P'  ^*  ■*^®"'*'  ^'^' 
1886  J 

Ohennany — 

Deutsches  HandeU-Archiy.  Dezember,  1886,  Januar — ' 

November,  1887.    4to 

Monafcahefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutschen    Beichs. " 

NoTombei^-Januar,  1887-88 j' 

Badbn.      Yerhandlungen    der    St&nde-Vereammlung^ 

des  G-roezherzogthums  Baden  im  Jahre  1885 

Saxony.      Staatshaushalts-EUt  fiir  das  Ednigreich 

Saohsen  aof  die  Finanzperiode  1886-87.  Fol 

WuRTEMBBBG.       Hauptfinanzetat    des    KOnigreichs 

Wiipttemberg  fur  1885-87.     Fol ^ 

Berlin.    YerOffentliclinngen  des  Statistischen  Amis' 
der  Stadt  Berlin.    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Ster- 

befiille,  und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers) 

Fbankfobt.  Beitrftge  zur  Statistik  der  Stadt  Frank- 
furt-am-Main.  Band  v,  Heft  2.  (Ergebnisse  der 
Yolksz&hlung  Yom  1  December,  1885,  zu  Frank- 
furt)  

Magdeburg.     Magdehurgische  Statistik^   1886-87 — ^' 

Heft  1.      Schulerstatistik,   Die   AltersyerhAltnisse 

der   Schuler  in   den   Magdeburger  Unterrichts- 

anstalten  

Heft  2.    Die  Bewegung  der  BevcBlkerung  der  Stadt 
Magdeburg  im  Laufe  des  Jahres  1886.    Diagrams. 

8vo ^ 

Hamburg — 
Entwurf    zum  Hamburgischen  Staats-Budget   furl 

1886  / 

Statistik  des  Hamburgiscben    Staates.    Heft    xiv,  1 
Abiheilung  2.    4to.     1887 J 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


>  J.  S.  Eeltie,  Esq. 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Frankfort 


The    Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Magdeburg 


J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 

The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Hamburg 


Oreeoe.  The  Finances  of  Qreece.  Speech  of  the  Minister  1 
of  Finance  on  introducing  the  Budget  for  1887.    8to.  >  J.  S.  Keltie,  Esq. 
1886 J 

Hawaiian  Islands — 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Collector  General  of  Customs^ 
relative  to  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration,  and  Navi-  I 
gation,  for  1885  and  1886 y  „ 

Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  1886    J 

Honolulu.    Almanac  and  Directory,  1886,  containing  1 

Statistical  and  General  Information.     Plates,  8vo....  j  " 

Italy— 
Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1887 — 


No.  139.  Le  R.  Scuole  Pratiche  e  Speciali  di  Agri- 
coltura  nel  biennio  1883-4  e  1884-5 


143.  Sull'  Industria  dell'  Amido. 


TheDirector-General 

pw!.::::::::  f  ">*  ^8-uitur, 
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Addition*  to  the  Library, 
DontUiont — Contd. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


TheDireotor-  General 
of  the  StatiBtice  of 
Italy 


(a)  Foreign  OotmtTles — Contd. 
ItmlY—Conid. 

Annali  dell'  Industria  e  del  Commercio,  1887.    Atti' 

del  Contiglio  dell*  Industria  e  del  Commercio    

BoUettino  Consolare,  Dicembre,  1887.    (Relating   to 

Brazil — Pemambuoo ;  Straits  Settlements,  Switzer- 
land, Morocco — Larache;   Cape  Colony,  Tttrkey^ 

Erzeronm  ;  Luxemburg) 

BoUettino  di  Legislazione  e   Statistica   Doganale    e 

Commerciale.    Anno  iy,  Not.,  Dec.,  1887.    Anno  y, 

Gennaio,  1888 

BoUettino  mensile  delle  situazioni    dei   Conti   degli 

Istituti   d'Emissione.      Anno   zyiii,   Nos.   11,    12, 

1887  

BoUettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e   la  Preyidenza. 

Anno  y,  Nos.  22—24,  1887.     Anno  yi.  Nob.  1—3, 

1888 

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 

cipali   Prodotti  Agraria   e   del   Pane.      (Current 

numbers)  

BoUettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affari  Esteri.    Parte 

Prima.    Vol.  i,  Gennaio,  1888  

BoUettino  Semestrale  del  Credito  Co-operatiyo,  ordi- 

nario,  Agrario  e  Fondiario.   Anno  iy.    2*  Semestre, 

1886 

Ck)mmis8ione  Beale  d'Inchiesta  suUe   Opere  Pie  a1 

31  Dioembre,  1880,  e  dei  Lasciti  -di  Beneficenza 

fatti  nel  quinquennio   1881-85.    Vol.  iii,  Yeneto. 

Fol 

Eelazione  della  Leya  sui  gioyani  nati  nell'  anno  1866  e 

delle  yicende  del  R.  Esercito,  1886-87.     Fol 

Helazione  suUe  Condizioni  Sanitarie  dei  Corpi  della 

R.  Marina  durante  il  quadriennio  1883-86 

Rel&zione  Medico-Statistica  sulle  Condizioni  Sanitarie 

deU'  Esercito  Italiano  neU*  anno  1886 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Spedale  di  Importazione  e  di 

Estportazione.    Noyembre — Decembre,  1887  

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale  per  Tanno 

1886.    8vo ^ 

L'Economista.    (Current  weeklj  numbers.)    Florence....  The  Editor 

La  Gerarchia  Cattolica  la   Cappella  e  la    FamigUal   j  «  xr^u'^  v^r, 

Pontificie  per  I'anno  1885.    Portrait,  12mo    J'^'^'  ^®^"®'  '^^^' 

Giomale  degU  Economisti.    Vol.  iii,   Fasc.  l,  1888.^ 

(Contents) — La  Banca  Unica  :    L.    Rameri,      La 

monographia  d'officina:    /.  8,  Spoto.     Emissione 

e  circolazione  :   L.  Shrojavacca,    L'Esposizione  di  >  The  Editor 

Bologna :    P.   Mariotti.     Di  alcune   nforme  neU* 

amniinistrazione  finanziaria.  Riyista  Parlamentare  : 

L.  Caiianeo ^ 

Japan.     Imperial  UniTersity.     The  Calendar  for  the  "I  m,     tt  •-^— ,'4.- 
year  1887-88.     (xx»»»-.xxi"  year  of  Meiji.)    8yo |  ^^«  Umversity 


Hezioo.      La  Crisis  Monetaria.      Esfudios   sobre  lal 
Crisis  MercantUylaDepreciacionde  la  Plata.  Diagram,  V  J.  S.  Eeliie,  EsqJp 
8yo.    1886 J  S^^ 
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Miscellanea. 
DonationB — Conld, 


[Mar. 


Donationi. 


By  whom  Preicnted. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountzlas — Contd, 
Netherlands — 

Staten  yan  de  Bevolking  der  Steden  en  Gemeenten^ 

van    het    Sloningrijk    der   Noderlanden,    op    den  I  M.  Qideon,  M.  Bois- 
1    Januarij,    1840,    naar    aanleiding    der   jiDgste  |       eeTain 
algemeeDe  Yolkstelling.     La.  8^0.     1341    J 

SiatiBtiek  der  Q^boorten  en  der  Sterfte,  naar  denT  mi,^  n^^..^^  «♦  ^* 
Leeftild  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  \  -^^^e  iJepartment  of 
Juli^eptember,  1887  J       ^^  ^^*^"^^ 

BegeeringsalnianakTOorNederland8ch-lndi6,1886. 8yo....  J.  8.  Sleltie,  Esq. 


Vereeniging  voor  de  Statistiek  in  Kederland — 
Algemeene  Statistiek  ran  Nederland.    1  &  2  Deel 

(in  1  vol.).     Maps,  la.  8vo.     1870-73  

Staatkundig    en    StaaihuiBhoudkiindig    Jaarboekje 
Toor  1849.    Eerste  Jaargaug.     12mo 


1 

y  M.  G.  M. 

J 


BoiBsevain 


Portuflral  — 

Annuario  Estatistioo  de  Portugal,  1884. 


8vo. 


Or9amento  Geral  e  proposta  de  lei  das  Receitas  e  das  I  j  a  KAifin  'Kmn 
Despezas  Ordinarias  de  Estado  na  Metropole  para  q  r  •»  •  "•  -"^  "®»  H- 
Exercicio  de  1886-87.    Fol J 

Bonmania.      Tablou     General    indicand     Comerdull 

Bomaniei  en  Te^ile  Straine  in  anul  1889- J  " 

Busaia — 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly^ 

numbers.)     (In  Bussian).     1887 I«    a   Vess^vatv 

R^glement    d^finitif  du    Budget  de  I'Empiie    pour  f  ^-  ^'  v«^">^"y 

I'Exercice,  1886.    8vo .'. J 

TcHEBNiooY.      Data  for  the  Valuation  of  Landed^ 

Dependencies  collected  by  the  Tchemigov  Statistical  I  «,*     "n-,».«f«,Arif 

Department  of  the  Government  Provincial  Board,  f  ^'*®  i^epartment 

Yol.  XV,  maps,  4to.     1887.     (In  Bussian) J 


Bussische  Bevue. 
Busslands.    xv 


jliS^SfSSfr  1^*1!!!'!}  J-  8-  i^-itie.  ^- 


Spain — 

Anuario  oflcial  de  Correos  y  Tel^grafot  de  Espafia.' 

1886  y  1887.    Map,  8vo 

Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espafia 

en  1884.    Fol ^.... 

Estadistica  Minera  de  Espana,  1884.    8vo 

Estado  General  de  la  Armada  para  el  ano  de  1886. 

Giiia  oficial  de  Fspafia.  1887.    8vo.,  portrait..... 

Lista  oficial  de  los  Buques  de  Guerra  y  Mercantes  de 

la  Marina  Espanola.    No.  147,  8vo.    1886 

Memoria  sobre  las  Obras  Publicas  de  1884  en  lo 

relativo  i  Ferro-carriles.    Map,  4to 

Presupuestos     Generales    del    Estado    para   el    ano 

economico  1887-88.    Fol 

Metnorias  Comerciales  y  Suplemento,  1887-88 — 

Sheet  27.  Nueva  Orleans  y  Philippeville  "I 

>,       1.  Buenaventura,  Tunes,  San  Jos^  de  Costa  >  The  Board  ofr  Cus- 
Bica,  San  Josdde  Guatemala,  yShanghay  J      toms'OOgLC 


1888.] 


AddftionB  to  the  Library. 
Zhnationi — Contd. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountzlea — Contd, 
8]Mdii — Contd. 

Memoriat  ComereudeM  y  Snplemento,  1887-88— Coii£(f. 
Sheet   2.  Shanghay 
„       3.  -■ 
..       4. 


uomeret€UM  If  anptemento,  ioo/-cx» — uonca, 
1.  Boston,  Paleimo,  YazBOviii,  y  AinbereB.J 


Sweden  and  Norway— 

KOSWAT — 

Beretnin^  om  Eonpreriget  Norges  OkonomiBke  Til-' 
Btand  1  aarene  1846-55,  med  tilhorend  Tabeller. 
2  vela.,  la.  8to 

Statistiske  Tabeller  for  Kongerigeb  Norge.    2  vols., 

obi.  fol.    1866-57 

Sweden— 

Bidrag  till  Sveriga  Offleiela  Sfatiftik — 

C.  BergBhandteringen  under  Bruksftret  1857........' 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufakturer,  1868  and  1870.... 

E.  Inrikes  SiOfait  ocb  Handel,  1868  and  1870  .... 

F.  Utrikee  Handel  och  SjOfait,  1868, 1867,  1868, 

and  1870    

a.  F&ngvftrden,  1863, 1867,  and  1868 

K.  Helao-och  Sjuky&rden,  1866    

L.  StatenB  Jemyftgstrafik,  1862-64, 1867  and  1868 

M.  Pottverket,  1866-69 

K.  Jordbnik  och  Boskaprak^tsel,  1866    

O.  Landtmateriet,  1868 

P.  Folknnderrisningen,  1868   


^  J.  a.  Keltie,  Esq. 


Biksdagens  Beyisorers  Bar&ttelse  om  den  &r  1886. 1<  j  g  ;^  li^   'v_ 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Switserland — 
AUgemeine     Reeultate    betreffend     die    Trauungen,' 

Geburten  und  SterbofiiUe  in  der  Schweiz  im  Jahre 

1884.    4to 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  ayec  T^tranger 

en  1886  et  1886.    Map,  la.  fol 

Tableau  comparatif  des  Valeurs  Moyennes  k  TExpor- 

tation  pour  les  diffi^rents  pays.    La.  fol.    1887 

Toranscblag  der  Sohweizerisohen  Eidgenossenschaft 

fur  1887.    4to 


Soci^U  Suisse  de  Statistique.    Journal  de  Statistique  1  -n^m  -o- 

Suisse.    !•— VI«  ann^,  1865-70,  et  VIII*  annde,  \  ^^"^^   Koemg, 

1872.    6  vols.,  maps  and  diagrams,  4to J       '^^^ 

r  The  Federal  Statis- 
\     tical  Bureau 


Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1887.    4  Quartal-Heft 


United  States— 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Monthly  Beports  onT  rm,^  -n^-,*^^*  ^t 
the  Condition  of  Crops,  Ac.  Nos.  47  and  48,  I  ^f?^!^^*^  *^ 
1887-88 r.. !J      -Agriculture 

Bimetallism  in  Europe  (Beports  from  the  Consuls  of  1  rru^  -n^^-- *«,-.«*  ^ 
the  United  States,  ^r  87,  December,  1887).  I  ^«^.S  P^'^*"*  ""^ 
Diagrams.    8vo ...J      ^^^ 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 

1885-86.    8vo J      cation 
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(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles — CotUd. 
United  SUkten—Confd. 

Bureau  of  Education.  Ciroular  of  Information,  No.  2, 
1887.  The  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges 
and  TTnirersities.    Plates,  8vo 

Marine  Hospital  Service.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Supervising  Surgeon-G-eneral  for  the  fiscal  year 
1887.    8vo _ 

Mint.  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Director  for  the  fiscal ' 
year  ended  30th  June,  1887.    8vo / 

Beport  of  the  Surgeon-G-eneral  of  the  Army  for  the  ^ 
year  ended  30th  June,  1887  ,' 

Sv.mmary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.! 
Nos.  4—6, 1887-88     j' 

Massachusbtts.    Eifi^hteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the^ 
Bureau  of    Statistics  of  Lahor.     December  1887, 
(On  the  Unemployed,  horn  the  State  Census 
1885) 

Bhcds  IsLAitD.  Monthly  Beports  of  Deaths  in  thel 
City  of  Providence.    Nos.  889-891, 1887-88    J 


tiiel 
87.1 


The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation 

The  Surgeon-G^eral 

The  Director  of  the 
Mint 

The  Surgeon-General 

The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics 

The  Bureau 


Dr.  E.  M.  Snow 


Bankers'    Maiazine,   December,  1887,   January  and  1  mv^  i?^:*.^. 

February,  18^.    New  York .^. |  ^^  ^^^ 

Bradstreet  8   Journal.     (Current    weekly   numbers.)  1 

1888  / 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronide.  (Current  weekly  1 

numbers.)     1888 /         " 

Science.     (Current  numbers.)     1888  „ 

American  Geographical  Society.    Bulletin.    Vol.  xii.  1  fj»    gocjetv 
1 1887  J 


The  Academy 


^  The  Editor 


No.  4,: 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Memoirs. 
Centennial  volume.    Vol.  xi.  Part  5,  No.  6.    1887 

American  Philosophical  Society.    Prooeedincn  of  the—  1  mi.^  a^-,^^ 
Vol.xxiv,No.l26.    Plates:    8yo !! |  The  Society 

Astor  Library.    Thirty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  1  rru^  m i..^- 

Trustees  for  1887.    8vo Z /  ^*^  ^"^^^ 

Franklin  Institute,  Journal.    Jan. — ^March,  1888   The  Institute 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  ii.  No.  4,  1887." 
The  Oleomargarine  Law,  by  ff.  C.  Bernard,  The 
Constitution  in  Beoonstruction,  by  W.  A,  Dunning, 
Profits  under  Modem  Conditions,  by  J.  B,  Clark. 
The  Natural  Bate  of  Wages,  by  F.  H.  Giddin^s, 
Local  Gt>vemment  in  England,  by  Prof.  F.  J, 
Goodnow.  India's  Unadjusted  Trade  Balanoe,  by 
W.  Martin  Wood  

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Vol.  ii,  No.  2, 
Januaiy,  1888.  The  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  by  F.  A.  Walker.  The  Workings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,  by  A.  T.  Hadley.  The 
Bate  of  Interest  and  the  Laws  of  Distribution,  by 
S.  Webb.  Notee  and  Memoranda.  —  Political 
Economy,  Old  and  New.  Wages  and  Profits,  | 
Occupations  of  Immigrants.  Suggested  rearrange- 
ment of  Economic  Study.  Correspondence. 
Economic  Thought  in  Bussia.  Appendix.  The 
Mystery  of  the  new-fashioned  Gold-smiths,  &o. 
[Beprint  of  a  scarce  Tract  cirea  1676.]  >igjiz( 
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(a)  Poreign  Cotintrles — Contd, 
TTmffiiay.        Comercio     Exterior     de    la    Bepublical  j  «  • 


Oriental  del  Uruguay,  1885-86.    2  parU,  8vo ]-••«•  Keltic,  Esq. 

Venesnela.     Gaceta  Oficial.    (Current  numbers.)  1888.  |  ^^^^^*^**^    ^^' 


MariHme  III.    A.  Jaugeage  des  Navires.     Renseig-  I  ''^*it«J^°B^iI**^of 
^mentairep.     B.  Les  Marines  maroban-  f      Vo-wav 


"1  Th( 
^■l    't 


des,  1880-86. 


Tbe  Reoord  Branch, 
India  Office 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Posaeaaiona. 
India,  British— 

Statement  of  the  Trade  of  British  India  with  British  1 
Possessions  and  Foreign  Countries  for  the  five  jears 
1882-83  to  1886-87.     [0-5266.]     1888   J 

'^S^?^?^^''''-     ^'''''^^  Accounts.      Nos.  8i  ^he  Department  of 
and  y,  loo7-oo I       Finance  and  Corn- 
Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Accounts.  [      .v»«w«»  n-i««4.*- 
Noe.  6^7. 1887-88 .!: J      """*'  ^'^**' 

Canada,  Dominion  of— 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Vol.  xzi.  Session' 

1887 

Journals  of  the  Senate.    Yol.  xzi.    Session  1887 

l*ublic  Accounts  for  the  year  1886-87 

Beport    of    the    Auditor-G-eneral  on    Appropriation 

Accounts  for  the  year  1886-87.     8to 

Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  as  to  Penitentiaries 

for  the  year  1886-87   

Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  year 

1886-87 

Tables  of  the   Trade  and  Narigation  for  the   year 

1886-87 

Sessional  Papers.    S'ssion   1887.    Vol.  zrii.     Trade 

relations  between  Canada  and  West  Indies.  Number 

of  Chinese  who  arrived  at  the  different  ports  in 

1886.    Commercial  relations  with  France  


J.  G-.  Bourinoi,  Esq., 
LL.D. 


Insurance   and  Finance    Chronicle. 
Nos.  1  and  2,  1888.    Portraits 


No.  12.  1887,-1  The  Editor 


Oape  of  Gk>od  Hope- 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Colony.    Ses!*ion  1887.  Fol.' 
Civil  Hervice  List  and  Calendar  tor  1888.      Map,  8to. 
Sources  of  Berenue  of  the  Colony,  with  Tanflb  at 

present  in  force. . . .  8vo.  1887 

Votes  and  Proceedings  in  Parliament.  8e»sion  1 887 — 
Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceeding.  Vol.  i, 
G-eneral  and  Financial.  Vol.  ii,  Civil  Service, 
Coal  Boring  in  the  Karroo,  Colonial  Forces,  Con- 
▼icts,  Derds,  Education,  Harbours.  Lands,  Medical, 
Meteorological  Commission,  Mines,  Museums  and 
Public  Libraries,  Native  Affairs,  Parks  and  Botanic 
Ghudens,  Police,  Postal  and  Telegraphs,  Public 


The  Colonial  Seore- 
taiy 
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(b)  India,  Oolonial,  and  other  PosseMions — Contd, 
Cape  of  Ghood  Hope — CatUd, 

Votes  and  Proceedings  in  Farliament,  IQS^-^Contd, 
Appendix  I  to  Votes  and  Proceedings,  toI.  ii — Contd. 
Works,  Rail  ways, Tobacco  CaltLTation,yiticulture,^ 

Woods  and  Forests.    Fol I  The  Colonial  Secre- 

Appendix  II  to  Votes  and  Proceedings.    Beports  [       tary 
of  Select  Committees.    Session  1887.    8to J 

New  Soutli  Wales.   The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New] 

South  Wales,  1886-87,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  GK>yemment  )•  The  Author 
Statistician.    Map,  8vo.    1887 J 

New  Zealand — 

Eeports  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  New  Zealand.  1  The    Minister  of 

Plates,  fol.    1887 J      Mines 

Statistics  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  1886,1  ,p,^  T>««-^«.^ri^«^ 

Sot.  ^Fd!'^...'T...!^..:^^!!f '."!!^...!!^.*!f'...!7  >^of C?zXd 

Queensland— 
Supplement  to  the  6k)Temment  Gazette   (containing*] 

Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  66  and  94.    1888 I  The  Begistrar-Gene- 

Vital  Statistics,  1886.  Twenty-seyenth  Annual  Report  [      ral  of  Queensland 
by  the  Begistrar-G^neral.    Pol J 

Tasmania.    Statistics  of  the  Colony  for  1886.    Fol {  ^gtat^^^IT^*^*' 

Trinidad.    Vital  Statistics,  Registrar-General's  Report  1  The  Registrar-Gene- 
for  1887.    Diagram,  fol J       ral  of  Trinidad 

Viotoria — 

Australasian  Statistics  for  1886 *)  -a-  TT    n*  vf      17 

Estimated  Population  of  Viotoria  on  30th  September,  I      \y^  G      Govem- 

Statistical  Register  of  the  cilonf  ™®°^  ^^^^^^ 

Qt)ld  Fields  of  Victoria.      Reports  of  the  Mining!  mu     -n      ^       ».     e 

Registrars  for  the  quarter  ended  30th  September,  [  l^ie  department  of 

1^7.   Plans !.. ./      ^^^ 

Report    of   the    Trustees    of    the    Public    Library,  1 

Museums,  and  National   Gallery  of  Victoria  for  >  The  Trustees 

1886.    La.  8vo J 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Diyisions. 
United  Klnflpdom — 

Agricultural    Produce    Statistics    of    Great   Britain  1  The 

(estimated)  for  1887.    Map,  8vo.    [C-5188.]    ^ 

Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  on  the^ 

Contagious    Diseases,   Inspection    and    Transit    of 

AnimaU  for  1886.    8vo.     [0-6054.]     1887    

Annual  Betums  of  the  British  Army  for   1885  and 

1886.    8to 


Agricultural 
Department 


J.  S.  Eeltle,  Esq. 
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(c)  United  Kinflpdom  and  Its  Divisions — CotUd, 
United  Kinflpdom — Contd. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  1888— 

(Selection  from  Contents.) 
Jannaiy.    The  Laboor  Market.    French  Colonial' 

Policy  

Februaiy.  Competition  with  English  Foreign 
Trade.  Bussian  Sugar  Industry  in  1887.  Ban- 
way  Development  in  Louren^o  Marques 

Iftbour  Statistics.  Betums  of  Wages  published  between 
1830  and  1886.     [0-5172.]     1887  

Navy.    Statistical  Beport  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy 
for  1886.    No.  291,  1887  ^ 

Postmaster  General.      Thirty-third  Beport  of  the— , 
on  the  Post  Office.    8vo.     [C-5211.]     1887 j 

Trade  and  Nayigation.    Monthly  returns.    December,  ^ 
1887,  January  and  February,  1888  '' 


The  Board  of  Tntde 


The  Director-Gene- 
ral, Medical  De- 
partment 

J.  S.  Keltic,  Ssq. 
The  Board  of  Trade 


The  Begistrar-Gtne- 


Bnffland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty- seven  1 

other  grait   Towns.     (Weekly   Betums,   with   an  ^      pal  of  England 
Annual  Summary.)     (Current  numbers) J       *~  "*  -«  6«»«« 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  4  parts.  1  mu    m..  <. 
4to.    1887-88 I  ^^^^  ^'^^^^ 

London.    Beport  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metro-  ]  r^    <.  •«  i?  xr  ai, 
poUtan  Fire  Brigade  on  the  state  of  the  Brigade  and  V  ^*X  ^    ^*  ^'  ^^^^' 
the  Fires  in  London  during  1887.    8vo J  ' 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the"^ 
principal  Urban  Sanitaiy  Districts.     (Weekly  Be- 
tums, with  a  Quarterly  and  Annual  Summary.) 
(Current  numbers) 

Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  September,  Births 
and  Deaths  to  December,  1887.    No.  96.    8vo ^ 

Beporta  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  *" 
in  Ireland.    51st  and  52nd,  with  Appendices,  and 
the  53rd  Beport,  1884-86.    Sto 


^  The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Ireland 


W.    B.    J.    MoUoy, 
Esq.,  Dublin 


Scotland — 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal'' 
Towns.    (Weekly  and  Monthly  Betums.)     (Current     xhe  Beristrar-Gene- 
numbers)  ►         il?a«^»j.i     a 

Quarterly  Betum  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.         ""  ^^  BooUand 
Quarter  ending  31st  December,  1887.    No.  132 ^ 

Sdinbubgh.    City  of— .    Accounts  published  in  thel  The  City  Chamber- 
year  1887.    Fol /      lain 


(d)  Authors,  Ao. 
E.).    Our  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade,! 


81pp.,  8to.    1887 


Batbxan  (A. 

and  what  they  tell  us. 
Denis  (ir.)— 

L'AUmentation  et  la  force  de  Trarul.  fitude  del 
Soeiologie  Biologique  compart,  xii  +  84  pp.,  8to.  > 
Bmxelles,  1887    A Jgitized  by 
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(d)  Authors,  Ao. — Contd, 
Denis  {H,)— Contd, 

La  Orise  Agrioole.    L'Histoire  de»  Prix  en  Belgique. 

(16  diagrams.)     Obi.  4to.     Bruzelles,  1886    

Elliott   (T.   H.).      Notes  on   Taxation   and   Bating. 

85  pp.,  8to.    Manchester,  1888    

Fabbeb  (Sib  T.  H.).    Obserrations  on  the  connection 

between  Gold,  Cndit,  and  Prices  ...    yi  +  66  pp., 

fol.    1887  

Gbihrhaw  (Db.  T..  W.).    On  the  Methods  of  Drawing 

up  Census  Returns.     18  pp.,  8vo.    Wien,  1887 ' 

Haooabd  (F.  T.).    Our  Commercial  See-Saw,  or  the~ 

Upward  and  Downward  Movements  in  Home  Trade. 

8  pp.,  8vo.     1888 

Haubeb  (Db.  Emanuel).    Die  Entwickelun^  der  Yieh-' 

zucht  in  Preussen  Ton  1816  bis  1883,  mit  besonderer 

Bucksicht  auf   die  beiden  Einheitlichen   Zahlungen 

1873  und  1883  fur  das  (s^ze  Deutsche  Beich.  294  pp., 

8yo.    Jena,  1887 


The  Author 


Hubnbb*b  (Otto)  Statistische  Tafel  aller  Lander  der  1  j  q  ir^if;^  tt.^ 
TCtHa     35  Auflage  fur  1886.    aii««t^ /•  d .  o.  Jkeiue,  iLsq. 


r 


Ghistav  Fischer,  Esq. 


Tlie  Author 


-  J.  S.  Keltic,  Esq. 


Messrs.   Blackwood, 
Edinburgh 


Erde.    35  Auflage  fur  1886.    Sheets 
Hudson  (Thomas).    Temperance  Pioneers  of  the  West. 

Personal  and  Incidental  Experiences.    With  Portrait. 

808  pp.,  870.    1887 

EoNTA    (Ignaz).      Eisenbahn-Jahrbuch    der    Oester-' 

reichisch-  Ungarischen  Monarchie.    XT  III*'  Jahrgang. 

Dritte  Abtheilung.    8to.    Wien,  1885    

EuancBB  (J.  J.).    Gutachten  betreffend  die  HagelTer- 

sicherungsfrage.    64  pp.,  8vo.     [Bern],  1887 ^ 

Lbvassbub  (Ehilb).    Statistique  de  la  Superficie  et  del 

la  Population  des  Contr^es  de  la  Terre.    192  pp.,  »  The  Author 

maps,  la.  8to.    Bome,  1887  

Nicholson  (J.  Shield).    A  Treatise  on  Money  and 

Essays  on  Present  Monetary  Problems,    xiv  +  375  pp., 

8vo.    1888    _ 

NuBAB  (M.  BOGHOS,  Pacha).    Note  sur  les  Irrigations  I  ▼  -o.u,-  «  x*.^ 

en  fi^ypte.    80  pp.,  plates,  8vo.    Paris,  1887....  /  ^'  ^*'"**'»  ^"^ 

Page  and  Owyther  (Meaera,) — 

Chart  of  Money  and  Discount  Bates  in  London  during"" 
1887  

Chart-  of  Prices  and  Bates  in  London  during  18S7. 
(Bar  SUver  and  Mexican  Dollars.    India  Council 
Bills,  &c.    Bupee  Paper  ^\  and  4.  per  cent.)    Sheets^ 
PiEBB A  BD  (Paul)  .    Tableaux  Synoptiq ues  du  Commerce  ~ 

de  Laines,  Fils  et  Tissus,  en  Angleterre  pendant  I'annde 

1887.    Sheet    : 

[PuBLiSHEB    (A).]      Conyright,   National    and    Inter- 
national ;  with  Bemarks  on  the  Position  of  Authors 

and  Publishers.    [Anon.]    vii  +  79  pp.,  8vo.    1887.... 
Baffalotich  (Abthub).     Le  Logement  de  rOuyrier 

et  du  Pauyre.    fitats-Unis,  Grande-Bretagne,  France, 

Allemagne,  Belgique.    486  pp.,  12mo.    1887 

Bathoen  (Db.  E.).    Ergebnisse  der  Axntlichen  BeyOl-\ 

kerungstatistik  in  Japan.     19  pp.,  map,  4to.     1887  ....  j 
Boss   (Agustin).      La  Procedencia  y  la  Inyersion  de~ 

las  Bentas  Nacionales  de  Chile  en  1885.   147  pp.,  8vo. 

Valparaiso.    1887  
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(d)  Authors,  fto. — Conid, 
Sahdbbbo  (C.  p.)-    Swedish  Hallways :  technically  and!  mv^  a«4.v>.v, 

commerciaUy.    4  pp.,  map,  foL    1888    |  Xhe  Author 

Waxbab  (LioK).     IM^ote  but  la  Solution  du  Probl^me' 

Mon^ire  Anglo-Indien.    4  pp.,  8vo.    1887 J  " 

Wbsss  (Joseph  D.).    Three  Abstracts  from  "  Mineral^ 

Besourcee  of  the  United  States,  1886,"  relating  to  I 

Manganese,  the  Manufacture  of  Coke,  and  Natural  |  " 

€^a8.    8vo.    1887    J 

Wsxn,  (C.  B.).    Statistical  Companion  to  the  Pocket  1  Dr.  T.  Ghraham  Bal- 

Book,  corrected  to  1844.    viii  +  60  pp.,  16mo.     1844  J      four,  F.B.S. 
WoBSFOLD   (William   B.).       OTer-GoTernment.      a1  m,  ^  4, .,  ^, 

Lecture  by-.    38  pp.,  8yo.    1884  |  The  Author 

ZmMBBMANK  (Hb&m).    Beitrftgc  sur  Theorie  der  Dien-" 

stunfahigkeits-und    Sterbens-Statistik.        Heft '  XXL 

Im    auftrage    des    Yereins    Deutscher    Eisenbahn-  y  „ 

Terwaltungen    . . .    Jahre    1886.        Id9    pp.,    8to., 

diagram.    1888  ^ 


(e)  SooietteB,  fto.  (British).* 
Arts,  Society  of—-.  Journal.  Current  numbers.  1888.... 
British  Association  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Science.*^ 
Beport  of  the  Fifty-seyenth  Meeting  held  at  Man- 
chester in  1887.  Plates,  8yo.  (Contents  of  Section  F> 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics.)  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Section,  £.  CHffen.  Limited  Liability : 
&.  A.  Jamieson,  The  Economic  Policy  of  the  United 
States :  L.  Levi,  Beport  of  Committee  on  the  Methods 
of  Ascertaining  and  Measuring  Variations  in  the  Y  alue 
of  the  Monetary  Standard.  Monetary  Jurisprudence : 
S,  D.  Morton,  Some  Notes  on  Money :  8vr  T,  Farrer, 
Changes  in  Beal  and  in  Money  Prices:  W,  Kooper. 
Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Fall  of  Prices  in  Belgium, 
Fiance,  and  England:  FrofeMor  Denis,  Effectiye 
Consumption  and  Effectiye  Prices  in  their  Economical 
and  Statistical  Belations :  Hyde  Clarke,  The  Battle 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  in  Australia: 
W,  Weetgarth,  Preyentible  Losses  in  .Agriculture: 
Frofeeeor  W,  Fream.  The  Future  of  Agriculture: 
W.  Botly,  Becent  Illustrations  of  the  Theory  of  Bent 
and  their  Effect  on  the  Value  of  Land :  Q,  A,  Jamieeon, 
On  Depreciation  of  Land  as  caused  by  recent  LegisU- 
tion :  &,  C,  France,  Land  Tenure  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegoyina :  Mies  Irhy.  A  Plea  for  County  Councils : 
J.  T,  Kay.  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  ScoUand : 
JB.  Fxehardson,  The  Application  of  Physics  and 
Biology  to  Practical  Economics :  P.  Qeddes,  Beport 
of  the  Committee  for  continuing  the  inquiries  relating 
to  the  Teaching  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Schools  of  Commerce:  Sir  P.  Magnus,  Manual 
Training  a  Main  Feature  in  National  Education: 
W,  Mather,   Technical  Education :  the  form  it  should 
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*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  yarious  countries 
or  possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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MiseeUcmea. 
Dotiatiotu—  Oontd. 


[Mar. 


Donatiom. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


The  ABSOciation 


(e)  Sooleties,  fto.  (Britlsli)— Co»^. 
Biituh  Association — Contd, 

take:  E.  J.  Watheraton.    Manual  Training:  an  Ex-' 

periment  at  Keswick :  JZ09.  H,  D.  Rawtuley.    Home 

Education  in  its  bearing  on  Technical  Education: 

Miss  C.  M,  Mason.    The  Classification  of  ^e  Exports 

of  Cotton  Piece  (jk>odB  in  Board  of  Trade  Returns: 

F,  Hardccutle,  M.P.    The  Statistics  of  our  Foreign 

Trade,  and  what  they  tell  us :  A,E.  Bateman,    Beport 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Wages  by 

means  of  Lists  in  the  Cotton  Industry.    Expenditure 

of  Wages :    D.  Chadwick.     History  of  the  Cotton 

Trade :  ff.  Andrews,   Gold  and  Silver  j  their  Geological 

Distribution  and  their  probable  Future  introduction: 

W.    Topletf.    Attempt   to   bring   the   issue  between 

'*  Mono-metallists  "   Mid  "  Bi-metallists "  imto  such 

terms  that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  may  be  formed 

thereon :  E.  Atkinson.    On  the  Solution  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Monetary  Problem :  Professor  L.  WcUras.  Food 

as  an  Aid  to  Elementary  Education :  G,  K.  Sargant, 

Phthisis  Centres  in  Manchester  and  Salford :  A.  Ran- 

some.    On  some  important  Statistics  relating  to  the 

Silk  Industry:  T.  JFardle.  On  Bi-metallism :  J.  Nichol- 
son. The  Position  of  Economics  in  Holland :  Professor 

Greven.    Socialism :   Professor  W.  Graham,    On  the 

Increase  of  Wealth  and  Population  in  Lancashire: 

W.  E.  A.  Axon   J 

Co-operatiye  Wholesale  Society,  Limited.    Annual  and 

Diaiy  for  the  years  1883,  1884^  and  1886.    8  yoIs., 

plates  and  diagrams,  8vo -pi     g    .^^^ 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies,  Limited.    England  and  f  ^^^  Society 

Scotland.      Annual   for  the  years  1887  and    1888. 

2  vols.,  plates  and  diagrams,  8vo J 

Hull  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping.  1  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Annual  Report.    8vo.    1887 J       C.B. 

Institute  of  Actuaries.     Journal.  Yol.  xxvii,  part  1,1 

January,  1888.     Plate,  8vo J 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal,  January — March,  1888  ....  ,, 

Institute  of  Builders.  Proceedings.  Yol.  i,  parts  1  and  2, 1 

8vo.     1887   J  " 

Institution    of    Mechanical    Engineers.       Proceedings.  1  m.    t  -*.-4.  ,*-^-. 

Nos.  3  and  4,  1887.    Plates.    Ivo »  J  The  Institution 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Journal.    Nos.  71 — 73,  \  The    Chamber   of 

1888  J       Commerce 

London  Hospital.    General  Statement  of  the  Number  1  <;«  1^       -b, 

of  Patients  under  treatment  during  1887.    Sheet....  J  °*  ^^^'  '^^' 
Manchester  Litera/ry  and  Philosophical  Society — 

Memoirs.    Third  Series.  Vol.  x.  Plates  and  diagrams,'^ 

8vo.     1887  I  m,^  a^^^ 

Proceedings.    Vols,  xxv  and  xxvi.      Sessions  1886-86  f  ^'^^  °pci^J 

and  1886-87.    8vo.,  plates  and  diagrams J 

Peabody  Donation  Fund.    Twenty-third  Annual  Report  1  rm.    a       1.  

of  the  Trustees  for  1887 /  ^®  Secretary 

Royal  Gheographioal  Society.     Proceedings.    January —  1  mj^   80^:^4^ 

March,  1888 j  ^ 

Jigitized  by  VjQOglC 


The  Institute 


1888.] 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30th  Sbptembeb,  1887. 
BIRTHS  AKD  DEATHS— To  3l8T  Decembxb,  1887. 

A,— Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Fears  1887-81,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1887-81 : — Numbers. 


Tears 

•87. 

'86. 

'85. 

'84. 

'88. 

'82. 

'81. 

Mania^8  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths   ....  „ 

886,017 
530,577 

196,071 
903,866 
537,276 

197,745 
894,270 
522,750 

204,801 
906,750 
530,828 

206,384 
890,722 
522,997 

204,405 
889,014 
516,654 

197,290 
883,642 
491,935 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1887-81. 
(I.)  Mabriagbs: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•87. 

•88. 

'85. 

'84. 

'88. 

'82. 

•81. 

March No. 

88,804 

39,202 

39,111 

41,614 

44,096 

39,820 

38,043 

June  „ 

52,432 

50,325 

52,054 

53,752 

48,067 

52,905 

50,370 

September    „ 

49,718 

48,565 

49,476 

50,336 

52,239 

51,207 

48,607 

December     „ 

— 

57,979 

57,104 

58,599 

61,992 

60,473 

60,270 

(II.)  BiBTHB: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•87. 

'86. 

'86. 

'84. 

'88. 

•82. 

'81. 

March No. 

219,515 

230,330 

231,955 

224,689 

232,156 

223,616 

225,451 

June  „ 

226,371 

231,187 

222,142 

231,185 

228,676 

227,425 

225,303 

September   „ 

222,382 

224,338 

218,558 

226,985 

214,233 

220,382 

215,966 

December    „ 

217,749 

218,011 

221,615 

224,941 

215,667 

217,591 

216,922 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numbers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'87. 

'86. 

•86. 

'84. 

'88. 

'82. 

'81. 

March. No. 

143,346 

156,658 

147,721 

132,150 

146,882 

140,121 

138,312 

Jnn«   » 

128,436 

125,359 

132,340 

127,904 

133,789 

125,107 

120,811 

September   „ 

125,003 

125,366 

114,308 

184,882 

118,117 

118,236 

110,204 

December    „ 

183,792 

129,898 

128,881 

135,892 

129,259 

138,191 

122,608 
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Periodieal  Betums. 


[Mar. 


Anntud  Ratet  of  Marriages,  Births,  and   Deaths,  per  i,ooo  Persoits 
LiYiHa  in  the  Tears  1887-81,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Fears, 


Calendar  Years,  1887-81 1— General  Ratios. 

TK4BS 

'87. 

Mean   1      ,^^ 
•77-86.!      ^ 

•85. 

•84. 

•88. 

'S2. 

•81. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    Engliuid 
til  thoMamU\ 
in  middle  of 
each  Tear.... 

28,247. 

— 

27,871, 

27,499» 

27,132, 

26,771, 

26,4«4. 

26,062, 

Fenons  Mar-1 
ried / 

Births 

31-4 
18-8 

15-0 

34'o 
19-9 

32-4 
19-3 

14-4 

82*5 
190 

160 

33-3 
19-5 

16-4 

33-3 
19-6 

15-6 

33-7 
19-6 

151 
33-9 

Deaths 

18*9 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Fear,  1887-81. 
(L)  PsRSOVB  Marrted  : — Batio  per  i,ooo. 


Qrs,  ended 
last  day  of 

•87. 

Mean 
77-86 

'86. 

'85. 

•84. 

•83. 

•82. 

•81. 

Mf^i-ch     

11-1 
14-9 
140 

12-3 

I5'2 

14*7 
17-6 

11-4 
14-6 
13-8 
16-5 

11-5 
15-2 
14-3 
16-6 

12-3 
16-9 
14-7 
171 

13-4 
14-4 
15-5 

18-4 

12-2 
161 
15-4 
18-2 

11-8 

Jane 

15-5 

September  

December   

14-8 
18-3 

(11.)  Births  :- 

-Ratio  per  i,ooo 

Qirs.  ended 
last  day  of 

'87. 

Mean 
'77-86. 

•86. 

•85. 

•84. 

•83. 

•82. 

81. 

March ^.. 

June... 

31-5 
82-1 
81-2 
30-6 

34-8 
33*2 
33"o 

33-5 
33-3 
31-9 
310 

34-2 
32-4 
31-5 
820 

33-2 
34-2 
33-0 
32-9 

86-2 
84-3 
31-7 
320 

84*3 
34-6 
331 
32-7 

351 
34-7 

September  

December   

32-9 
330 

(m.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  i,ooo. 


Qfs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•87. 

Mean 
77-88. 

'86. 

•85. 

•84. 

•88. 

'82. 

•81. 

M«*.. 

20-6 

22-2 

22-8 

21-8 

19-6 

22-2 

21-6 

21-5 

pPi^  .... 

18-2 

19-6 

18-0 

19-3 

18-9 

20-0 

190 

18-6 

17-6 

i8-o 

17-8 

16-6 

19-7 

16-8 

17-8 

16-8 

18-8 

19-8 

18-6 

18-5 

19-9 

19-2 

Digitized  b\ 

CM) 

1 

^M'^ 
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B.^Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provisions,  Coal  and  Pauperism  in 
each  Quarter  of  1885-86-87. 


Average  Prices  of 

Pauperism. 

QncrterM 
ending 

Consols 

(for 

Money) 

per  100/. 

Stoek. 

Discount 

charged 

by  the  Bank 

of 

England.' 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

MiAT  per  Pound 

at  the  Metropolitan 

Meat  MarVet 

(by  the  Carcase), 

with  the  JTean  Prices. 

Coal 
(Seaborne; 
in  the 
London 
Market 
per  Ton. 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

Relieved  on  the 
ZaWDffy  of  each  Week. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In^loor. 

Out-door. 

1885 
Mar.  81 

June  80 

Sept.  SO 

Dec.  81 

1886 
Mar.  81 

June 30 

Sept.  80 

Dec.  81 

1887 
Mar.  81 

June  80 

Sept.  30 

Dec.  81 

£ 

m 
m 
m 

100 

1001 
101 
lOli 
101 

101 
1021 
101^ 
1021 

£ 
4*H 

^•75 

2-00 

2-68 
2-75 

2*50 

2-90 
4-o6 

4-20 

^23 

^•95 
4-00 

#.    rf. 
32     9 

84  10 

82  10 

30  9 

29  9 

31  4 
81    9 
81    4 

34    0 
88    9 
32'  1 

30  2 

d,  d,  d, 

4-7 

s\ 

4i-6i 

5i 

8f~6f 

5i 
3|-6i 

5i 

8i-6i- 

4i 
3f-6| 

5i 
3|-6i 

34-6* 
4t 

2i-5^ 

4i 
8— 5i 

4i 
3—61 

4f 
2i-6* 

4i 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-7| 

Si 
4i-8| 

6i 
4i-7f 

6 
3^7 

5i 

8i-7i 
5t 

4J-9I 

7 
4i~8i 

6i 
8|-7i 

5* 

8i~7i 

5I 

34-7i 

5t 
3f-7i 

5i 

H-ei 

9,     d. 

15     9 

15  9 

14  10 

16  3 

"5     9 
H    5 
14.  6 

15  - 

X3  11 
15    a 

189,718 
178,498 
167,185 
183,603 

194,033 
*176,074 
168,225 
183,226 

193,957 
178,652 
171,551 
189,055 

546,688 
524,628 
5131326 
528,885 

579.624 
557,673 
529.404 
536,226 

573i627 
543>476 
526,849 
539.861 

C—Special  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per 
1,000  tn  Town  and  Country  Districts  of  England  in  each  Quarter  of  the 
Years  1887-85. 


Area 

in  Statute 
Acres. 

Piipulatibn 

Estimnted 

in  the  middle 

of 

1887. 

Quarters 
ending 

Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  i.ooo 
in  each  Quarter  of  the  Yenrs 

TOWH  DiSTSICTB. 

1887. 

Mean 
•81.8Q. 

1886. 

1885. 

AU  Bestetxation  Bub-Dis.^ 
trieta    thnse-foorths    of 

landed  within  the  bonn- 
dariea  of  Urban  Sanitsiy 
Distriets  existing  in  IBSeJ 

8,688,436 

18,041,365 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

1  Sept 

LDcc 

Year  .... 

210 

18-8 
18-9 
19-8 

22-4 
19*6 
19*0 
20-3 

23-3 
18-2 
19*1 
19-4 

22-1 

20'0 

»7-5 

19-4 

19-7 

20-3 

200 

19-7 

not  earning  within  the  r 
above  Oeflaxtion  of  Town 
Diatrietn  J 

88,660,915 

10,205,786 

Year  .... 

fMarch.. 
J  June  .... 

I  Sept 

Ldw 

17-2 

17*6 

18-0 

17-8 

19-8 
17-2 
16-2 
16-9 

ao-3 
18*0 

i5» 
I7'i 

22-0 
17-7 
15-6 
16-8 

ai'3 
i8-2 

H-7 
i7'i 

.     ^^-Z"^  mtonlatiwg  thaae  xmtaa  of  noitality  oomotaona  ara  mad*  for  inaqnalitias  in  the  nnmben  of  < 
in  the  ttiaarent  qnartcia  of  the  year.    The  annoal  ratei  are  the  meaiiB  of  the  four  quarterly  rates. 
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Penodical  Returns, 


[Mar. 


D.^^Special  Tovm  Table: — ^Population  ;  Birth-Ratb  and  Death-Rate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1887,  in  Twenty-Eight  Large  Towns, 


Cities  and  Boroughs. 


Estimated 
Popalation  in 
the  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1887. 


Annual  Rate  to  i,ooo  liTing  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  ending 


2nd  April. 
(1st  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


2Dd  July. 
(3nd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


1st  October. 
(Srd  Quarter.) 


Births.    Deaths. 


81  St  December. 
(4th  Quarter.) 


Births.     Deaths. 


Twenty-eight  towns.. 


London , 

Brigliton  

Portsmouth  

Norwich    

Plymouth 

Bristol  

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Derby 

^Birkenhead  

Liverpool  

Bolton  

Manchester  

Salford  

Oldham 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Huddersfield    .... 

Halifax 

Bradford   

Leeds 

Sheffield    

Hull  

Sunderland  , 

Newcastle 

Cardiff 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow    ... 
Dublm  


9,244,099 

ii8,i86 

137,917 
9a»848 
77,1*7 

ai3,<595 
80,847 

441,095 

143,153 

94,006 
97,703 
59»,99i 
»i»,354 
377,5=9 
218,658 

134>I58 
116,844 
102,283 
90,034 
79,207 
224,507 
345»o8o 
316,288 

19M55 
129,684 
157,048 
104,580 


82-9 

32-8 
27-6 
36-2 
35-4 
31-9 
30-1 
35-1 
320 
32-5 
35*2 
30-7 
323 
310 
32-8 
36-9 
32-8 
29-7 
36-7 
38-9 
27-4 
26-9 
27-1 
320 
330 
33-1 
35-7 
37-9 
42-3 


22*0 
20-7 

i6-8 

20-5 

22*5 

27*6 
24*3 
»3'5 

21*2 

20-5 
l8-2 
17-1 

19*3 
26*0 

20'4 

30*6 

21*2 

24'4 
25"5 
26-3 
26*9 
23-0 
2ro 
23 'o 
21-4 

21*3 

21-4 
25*7 
24-8 


32-4 

31-5 
24-8 
370 
36-3 
320 
30-7 
32-9 
330 
32-9 
34-7 
30-0 
34-5 
31-5 
33-5. 
36-3 
33-7 
31-8 
34-9 
39-8 
26-6 
28-5 
28-2 
34-5 
31-5 
32-7 
35-8 
38-5 
41-6 


19-8 

i8-o 
i6-3 
x7'o 

22*0 

so-3 

18-9 

*o-5 
i8-2 
i6-2 
i8-o 
i5'2 

20' I 
24-8 

i8-i 
30-2 
23-0 
25'o 
H-5 
25*4 
25"7 
18-4 
i8'4 
19-6 
20-9 
18-8 
i8-3 
24*4 

22'4 


31-9 

31-2 
25-2 
360 
31-2 
31-1 
29-9 
31-9 
30-9 
34-3 
32-1 
29-9 
30-8 
80-9 
31-1 
34-9 
31-0 
32-7 
36-2 
380 
28-3 
28-7 
29-3 
33-7 
33-1 
33-2 
34-8 
89-8 
40-3 


20*4 

19*6 
i8-i 
19*6 
18*9 

21*7 

17-6 
21-8 
19*4 

22*3 

17-9 
15-3 

22-8 

22*5 
20-1 
26-4 

229 
20'9 

*3'4 
31-2 

17*7 
186 

20-5 
20-3 

20*7 

19-6 

19*4 
24-9 
19-8 


31-8 

31-2 
25-5 
38-0 
33*8 
31-3 
28-2 
33-0 
31-2 
31-6 
31-0 
29*4 
32-2 
31-2 
32-6 
35-4 
30*2 
310 
35-3 
37-2 
28-5 
29-7 
26-2 
330 
34-2 
32*4 
321 
40-2 
40-5 


25M29 

524,039 
353,082 


29-1 
38-4 
29-4 


21-6 

28*0 
3i'o 


31*3 
38*9 
29-5 


19*4 

23*3 
287 


28*2 
35*8 

ized  by  (JjOd' 


l8*2 
18-5 


28*8 
35-4 
m'2 
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L.— Divisional  Tctble: — ^Marriages  in  the  Year  ending  30M  September;  and  Births 
and  I>EATHB  in  the  Tear  ending  Ziet  December^  1887,  as  Registered  Qv/arterly. 


I 

s 

S 

4                  6                  6                  7 
Markiaoks  In  Qnarters  ending 

DIVISIONS. 

in 
SUtuU  Acres. 

POPULATIOW, 

1881. 

Sltt 

December, 

1886. 

Slst 
March, 
1887. 

SOth  Jane. 

1887. 

SOth 

September, 

1887. 

BS0£D.  &  WALB8....ro^aZf 

37,319,221 

No. 

25,974,439 

No. 
57,954 

•No. 
38,804 

No. 
52,432 

No. 
49,718 

I.  lH>iidoii 

75,362 

3,994,431 
3,201,325 

3,211,441 

4,981,170 
3,945,460 
3,535,445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3,547,947 

5,125,342 

3,816,483 

2,487,076 
1,596,259 
1,343,524 

1,859,198 
3,029,319 
1,637,865 

4,108,184 

.  2,894,759 

1,624,213 

1,677,559 

9,798 

5,414 
3,287 
3,356 

3,629. 
6,558 
3,599 

8,930 

6,595 
3,281 

3.507 

6,268 

3,178 
1,832 
1,608 

2,645 
4,145 
2,133 

7,160 
4,725 
2,733 

2,477 

8,876 

4,432 
2,682 
2,161 

3,516 
5,797 
3,534 

8,910 
6,072 
3,343 

3,109 

9.237 

II.  8outh-Ea8t«rn  

ni.  Sonth  Midland 

rv-  ICantem 

4,390 
2,685 
2,136 

3,056 
5,891 
2,756 

8,667 
5,630 
3,058 

T,  South-Western 

▼I.  West  Midland 

th.  North  Midland 

nil.  Noiih-Western 

IX.  Yoi^k«liiw»  

X.  NoTthem   

XI.  IConrnthflh.  &Wale8 

2,723 

8 

9               10              11               13 
BiETHS  in  each  auarter  of  1887  ending 

18            14            13            16 
DsATBS  in  each  Quarter  of  1887  ending 

DIVISIONS. 

Sltt 
March. 

SOth 
Jane. 

SOth 

Septem. 

bcr. 

Slst 
Decem- 
ber. 

Slst 
March. 

SOlh 
June. 

SOth 

Septem- 

ber. 

sut 

Decern- 
ber. 

^Qi;D.iLVfjasA....TotaU 

No. 
219,515 

No. 
226,371 

No. 
222,382 

No. 
217,749 

No. 
143,346 

No. 
128,436 

No. 
125,003 

No. 
133,792 

I,  Iiondon • 

34,474 

19,393 
13,315 
11,904 

13,179 
25,165 
14,060 

36,633 
23,790 
14,697 

12,905 

33,050 

19,813 
13,863 
12,415 

13,722 
26,051 
14,656 

37,942 
24,613 
16,143 

32,735 

20,157 

13,439 
11,561 

13,559 
25,022 

14,459 

37,207 
24,903 
15,609 

13,731 

32,816 

19,745 
13,048 
11,713 

13,264 
24,356 
13,901 

36,789 
24,686 
14,672 

21,744 

11,894 
7,977 
6,999 

10,187 

16,531 

8,055 

25,981 

16,076 

8.620 

18,849 

10,315 
6,834 
6,278 

8,340 

13,993 

7,507 

24,413 

15,204 

8,297 

8,406 

20,545 

10,142 

6,850 
5,895 

7,115 

12,974 

7,731 

23,831 

14,769 

8,248 

6,903 

20,951 

10,697 
7,226 
6,528 

8,040 

14^413 

8,176 

25,442 

15,862 

8,843 

7,626 

II.  South-Eaatern  

m.  South  Midland 

IT.  Eflfltern 

T.  South-WeBtern 

Ti.  West  Midhwd  

Tn.  North  Midland 

yin.  North-Westem 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  

zi.  Momnthsh.A Wales 

14,10 

3 

1.., 

^60 

9,28 

2 

*  These  are  rerised  figures,  and  will   be  found  to   differ  somewhat  from  those  first 
published.  r^  i 
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F. — Oeneral  Meteorological  TabUj 

fAbitracted  ftom  the  partienlan  supplied  to  the 


Temperature  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1887. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew  Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
Fhames 

inV 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Mouths. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Diflf. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

46 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diflf. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Arer- 
Hgeof 

46 
Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 
age of 

46 
Years. 

Jan 

eb 

Mar.    ... 

o 
86 -6 

38-8 

87-6 

87-3 

o 
-10 

0-0 

-8-6 

o 
-2-8 

-0-8 

-4-1 

o 
84-8 

88 -7 
85-8 

0 

-2-1 
-1-3 
-4-0 

o 
82-9 

83-8 

32.1 

o 
-8  0 

-1-6 

-8-9 

o 
9-6 

12*9 

14-1 

o 
+0-1 

+1-8 

-0-6 

— 

In. 
•187 

•194 

•182 

In. 
-•014 

—016 

-•0S8 

Ors. 
2*9 

2-8 

2-1 

6r. 
-0-2 

-©•1 

-0^4 

Means... 

-1-5 

-2-6 

85-6 

-2-6 

82-9 

-2-5 

12-2 

+0-4 

- 

•188 

-•021 

2-2 

-0-8 

AprU  ... 

May 

June  ... 

44-1 
49-8 
(JO -9 

-2-0 
-2-7 
+2-6 

-8-0 
-2-7 
+2-1 

40-5 
46-6 
55-8 

-8-4 
-2-2 
+1-8 

86-8 
48-6 
51-8 

-4-2 
-1-B 
+0-7 

19-8 
16-7 
28-7 

+1-4 
-8-8 
+2-7 

^ 

-214 
•288 
•880 

—039 
-016 
+  010 

2^6 
3^2 
4^2 

-0-4 

-0*2 

0-0 

Means... 

61-6 

-0-7 

-1-2 

47-6 

-1-4 

487 

-1-7 

201 

+0-1 

- 

•293 

—016 

8  8 

-0-2 

July 

Aug.    ... 
8ept.  ... 

M-5 
62*6 
64-0 

+4-8 
+1-6 
-2-6 

+4-8 
+1-1 
-8  1 

59-4 
66-2 
50-9 

+1-7 
-1-2 
-8-1 

58-7 
BO -8 
47-9 

-0-2 
-8  1 
-8-8 

26-4 
23-8 
16-0 

+B-4 
+4-0 
-2-2 

"~ 

•418 
•871 
'884 

-■006 
-•048 
—046 

4^6 
4-1 
8-8 

-0-2 
-0-7 
-©•6 

Means... 

61-0 

+0-9 

+0-8 

55*5 

-0-9 

80-8 

-2-2 

22-1 

+2-4 

- 

•873 

-•088 

4-2 

-0-5 

Oct 

KOT.     ... 

Dec    ... 

46-0 
40*8 
88  1 

-4-6 
-1-6 
-1-0 

-5-0 
-2-7 
-1-8 

43-8 
89-6 
88*8 

-2-9 
-0-6 
-0-8 

89-7 
87-8 
88-9 

-6S 
-1-6 
-2-6 

14-8 
9-4 

8-7 

-0-2 
-2-1 
-0-7 

^ 

•244 
227 
•196 

-066 
-•018 
-•023 

2-8 
27 
2^8 

-1-2 
-0-2 
-0-4 

Means... 

41-8 

-2-4 

-8-2 

89-5 

-1-8 

87-1 

-S-6 

10-8 

-1-0 

- 

•222 

—086 

2-6 

-©•6 

Ifotg, — In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  bume  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies 


Aboat  LoDdon  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  the  air  was  below  its  average  on 
nearly  every  day  throughout  October  and  till  the  25th  day  of  November,  the 
mean  daily  deficiency  for  these  fifty-six  days  was  5°'4 ;  from  26th  November  to 
4th  December  it  was  above  the  average,  the  mean  daily  excess  was  1°'4;  from 
5th  December  to  the  31st  was  generally  below  the  average,  mean  daily  deficiency 
was  8^-8. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  October  was  45°'0,  being  4^*6  and  5^*0 
below  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  and  forty-six  years  respec- 
tively ;  it  was  8^-9, 1®^1,  and  8^*9,  lower  than  in  1886, 1886,  and  1884  respectively. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  lower  tlian  that  of  any  October  back  to 
the  year  1817.  The  following  are  all  the  cases  of  a  temperature  as  low  or  lower 
back  to  the  year  1771 : — In  the  year  1784  it  was  48°'9 ;  in  the  year  1786  it  was 
W'7;  in  the  year  1817  it  was  45''-0. 


1888.] 
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for  the  Fear  ended  Zlet  December^  1887. 
Registnr-Qenenil  by  Javxs  Glaibhse,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  &«.] 


Degree 

Reading 

Weight 

of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

n 

Daily 
Hori. 
sontal 
More- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Tiiermometer  on  Grass. 

of 
Humidity. 

of 
Barometer. 

Rain. 

Number  of  Nights 
it  was 

Low. 
est 

Read- 
ing 
at 

Night. 

High- 
est 

Read. 

ing 

at 

Night. 

1887. 

Mean. 

IWff. 
from 
.\Tcr- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•r 

Year.. 

Mean. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

46 
Yeart. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Year*. 

At  or 
1)elow 
30O. 

Be- 
tween 
30° 
and 
40°. 

Above 
4ff>. 

Months. 

98 

+  8 

In. 
89-831 

In. 
+  -084 

Grs. 
S&8 

Grs. 
+  4 

In. 
1-16 

In. 
-0-76 

Miles. 
838 

88 

9 

0 

o 
14-9 

o 
38  0 

January 

M 

-  1 

80-146 

+  •356 

661 

+  8 

0-53 

-1-06 

816 

18 

9 

1 

13-7 

48^0 

Feb. 

8S 
86 

29-891 

+  -18S 

667 

+  7 

1^36 

+016 

888 

19 

18 

0 

14-6 

36 -d 

March 

29-966 

+  -198 

659 

+  6 

Sum 
3*08 

Sum 
-1-97 

Mean 
880 

Slim 
69 

Sum 
30 

Sum 

1 

lowest 
13-7 

T^ 

Means 

75 

-  5 

29-818 

+  -072 

648 

+  6 

1-76 

-0^01 

348 

16 

16 

0 

19-1 

38-6 

April 

80 

+  1 

29-834 

+  •047 

642 

+  8 

1'72 

-0-36 

889 

4 

18 

9 

33-3 

47-0 

May 

73 

-  S 

30-013 

+  •207 

633 

+  1 

1-23 

-074 

844 

0 

7 

83 

33  8 

51-7 

June 

76 

-  4 

39-888 

+  •108 

641 

+  3 

Sum 
4-70 

Sum 
-1-11 

Mean 

898 

Sum 
19 

Sum 
40 

Sum 
38 

LnvTMt 
19  1 

6f-7 

Means 

64 

-11 

99-866 

+  •066 

626 

-  8 

1-89 

-1-22 

848 

0 

3 

88 

87  ^3 

68-6 

July 

66 

-10 

29-807 

+  023 

688 

-  1 

8^34 

-001 

810 

0 

8 

88 

83  ^4 

56-9 

Angust 

80 

-  1 

39-769 

--039 

636 

+  3 

2-22 

-0-81 

883 

8 

]6 

18 

27*0 

61  ^7 

Sept. 

TO 

-  7 

29-811 

+  018 

530 

0 

Sum 
6-86 

Sum 
-1-44 

Mean 
847 

Sum 
8 

Sum 
86 

Sum 
63 

Lowest 
87*0 

T6^ 

Means 

83 

-  7 

29-916 

+  •208 

649 

+  9 

1-03 

-1-76 

366 

19 

6 

7 

18^0 

47-9 

October 

89 

-  1 

29*630 

-•812 

647 

-  1 

3-78 

+1-44 

881 

11 

16 

8 

16-6 

43*8 

XOT. 

86 

-  6 

29*676 

--US 

643 

-  9 

1^47 

-0-62 

306 

20 

10 

1 

16^7 

40-8 

Dec. 

86 

-  4 

29  707 

-•089 

646 

0 

Sum 
6-28 

Sum 
-0-84 

Mean 
881 

Sum 
60 

Sum 
81 

Sum 
11 

Lowest 
16-6 

TS 

Means 

below  the  average,  and  that  the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  Novemher  was  40°'8,  hcing  l'°6  and 
2^*7  below  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  jrears  and  forty-six  years 
respectively;  it  was  3*^-2,  2^-6,  and  1-6  lower  than  in  1886,  1885,  and  1884 
respectively,  and  lower  than  any  November  back  to  1879.  when  it  was  88^*3. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  for  December  was  38°*1,  being  1®*0  and  1°'8 
below  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  and  forty -six  years  respec- 
tively; it  was  1®:6  higher  than  in  1886,  0°-8  and  2°-9  lower  than  in  1885  and 
1884  respectively. 

The  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  in  October  was  14^*3,  being  (f'2  smaller 
than  the  average.  In  November  it  was  9^*4,  being  2°*1  smaller  than  the  average, 
and  in  December  it  was  8°1,  being  0°*7  smaller  than  the  average. 

The  mean  temperature  in  October  was  9^*0  colder  than  in  September;  in  November 
it  was  4°'2  colder  than  in  October ;  in  December  it  was  2^*7  colder  than  in  November. 
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No.  IL-SCOTLAND. 
BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  Airo'  MARRIAaES,  nr  thb  Ybab 

BITDXD  SlST  DbCEMBEB,  1887. 


L^Serial  Table : — Numh&r  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland^  and 
their  Proportt<m  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Tear^  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Tears  1887-88  inclusive. 


1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
CenU 

Births 

Deattis 

Marriages .. 

30,589 

20,036 

6,249 

3*" 
2-04 
0-63 

31,880 

20,516 

6,229 

3*27 
a*ii 
0*64 

30,878 

21,936 

6,408 

3*ao 
2-27 
0-66 

30,889 

19,115 

6,679 

3-21 
1-99 
0-70 

31,842 

22,012 

6,530 

3-31 
2-33 
0*69 

Mean  TemO 
perafcure  J 

88°-6 

85°'3 

37^-7 

40°-0 

38^-2 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

82,698 

18,685 

6,083 

3-29 
1-88 
o'6i 

83,381 

18,555 
16,091 

3-39 
1-88 
0*62 

32,404 

18,793 

6,363 

3*33 
I '93 

0-65 

33,897 

18,751 

6,673 

3-5* 
1-95 
0*69 

32,420 

20,386 

6,814 

3-40 
2-14 

0-71 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

49°-6 

470.7 

4r'6 

430.7 

48°-6 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,602 

16,885 

5,648 

3*04 
1-68 
0-56 

81,603 

16,263 

5,612 

3*17 
1-63 
o'56 

31,274 

15,981 

5,679 

3'i7 

1-62 

0-58 

32,294 

17,555 

5,729 

3'32 
r8i 

o'59 

30,087 

16,537 

5,890 

3"" 
1-72 
0*62 

Mean  Tem-1 
perature  J 

55*^-7 

64^-9 

54^-0 

56^-6 

56^0 

Uh  (Quarter— 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

80,486 

18,894 
6,876 

3 '03 
1-88 
0-68 

31,063 

18,288 

6,537 

3'ia 
1-84 
0-66 

31,554 

17,893 
6,806 

3-20 
1-82 

0*69 

31,961 

19,707 

6,980 

3-29 
2-03 

0-74 

80,168 

17,932 

7,621 

3*17 
1-86 

0*79 

Mean  Tern-  "1 
perature  J 

89^-9 

41°-8 

40°'3 

4r-3 

42^1 

Tea/r^ 
Population. 

3»99^499 

3.949.393 

3.907,736 

3,866,521 

3.8*5,744 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

124,375 
74,500 
24,851 

3*1* 
1-87 
o*6a 

127,927 
73,622 
24,469 

3'24 
1-86 
0*62 

126,110 
74,608 
25,256 

3-23 
1-91 
0*65 

129,041 
75,128 
26,061 

3-34 
1*94 
0*67 

124,462 
76,867 
26,855 

3-25 

2'OI 

o'70 

1888.] 
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IL-^Speeial  Average  TahU: — Number  of  Births,  Deathsy  and  Ifarriaffe»  in  Seotlmid  and 
in  the  Tcvfn  and  Country  Districte  for  each  Quarter  of  the  Year  ending  Zlet 
DecembeTy  IBBTf,  wnd  their  Proportion  to  the  PopulcUion;  also  the  Number  of 
Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


ToUI  Binht. 

Illegitimate  Birilis. 

DeatU 

Maniasee. 

fiesbtntkn 
Groniw 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 

Per 

fUtio. 

Per 

RaUo. 

Per 

Ratio. 

of  DbtrieU. 

Number 

One  in 
erery 

Number. 

Cent. 

One  in 
everj 

Number. 

Cent 

One  in 
every 

Nomber. 

Cent. 

One  la 
erery 

IsfQnarter— 

SOOTI^AND    

80,589 

3-II 

32 

2,668 

8-7 

11-4 

20,086 

2-04 

49 

6,249 

0*63 

168 

Prinoipal  townB 

12,728 

.V30 

80 

1,064 

8*3 

120 

8,995 

a'33 

43 

3,000 

078 

128 

Laree          „ 

Small           „ 

3,728 

.r.*)! 

28 

286 

<5-3 

15-8 

2,287 

*'i5 

47 

741 

0*69 

146 

6,401 

yo') 

33 

535 

8*4 

11-9 

4,018 

1-92 

52 

1,248 

o*6o 

166 

Mainland  raral 

6,927 

a'75 

36 

790 

11*4 

8-8 

4,170 

1-66 

60 

1,085 

0-43 

280 

Insular        „ 

810 

a-54 

39 

58 

6*5 

153 

566 

1-77 

67 

175 

o'SS 

182 

Ud  Quarter— 

SCOTIiAFD    

82,698 

3-29 

30 

2,706 

8-3 

121 

18,685 

r88 

68 

6,083 

o'6i 

164 

Principal  towns 

13,403 

3'44 

29 

1,064 

7*9 

12-6 

8,199 

2'IO 

48 

2,880 

0-73 

138 

II 

4,017 

3*62 

28 

293 

7'3 

13-7 

2,331 

2"I0 

48 

681 

o*6i 

168 

6,948 

V^o 

80 

561 

8i 

12-4 

3,697 

1-76 

67 

1,181 

0*56 

178 

MfLiTiUn^  rami 

7,628 

Vo^ 

33 

744 

9-8 

10-3 

8,959 

^'')7 

64 

1,334 

o"53 

189 

Insnlar        „ 

702 

2-i8 

46 

48 

6-1 

16-8 

499 

>'55 

65 

67 

o-i8 

666 

Mi  Quarter— 

SCOTULVD   

30,602 

3-04 

33 

2,521 

8-2 

121 

16,886 

r68 

60 

5,643 

0-56 

178 

12,826 

3"X3 

82 

953 

77 

12-9 

7,253 

1-84 

64 

2,918 

074 

186 

SmiS          1! 

8,687 

3'a9 

80 

261 

7'i 

141 

2,012 

1*79 

66 

676 

o*6o 

166 

6,481 

3*02 

88 

518 

8-0 

12-4 

8,621 

1-70 

69 

1,084 

o"5i 

196 

Mainlund  rural 

7,829 

2-88 

85 

730 

lO'O 

100 

8,561 

1-40 

71 

902 

0-3  i? 

282 

Insular        „ 

829 

a*54 

39 

59 

7-1 

141 

438 

i'34 

74 

63 

0*19 

518 

4th  Quarter— 

SCOTLAITD    

30,486 

3'03 

88 

2,471 

8-1 

12-3 

18,894 

1-88 

68 

6,876 

0-68 

146 

Principal  towns 

12,362 

3''4 

82 

987 

7-6 

13-2 

8,225 

2*09 

48 

3,024 

077 

180 

I«rge          „ 
Small           „ 

8,600 

3'ai 

81 

234 

6-5 

15-4 

2,280 

»'03 

49 

740 

0-66 

152 

6,496 

3'o5 

83 

522 

8-0 

12-4 

3,827 

rSo 

56 

1,337 

0-63 

159 

7,216 

a*83 

85 

741 

>0'3 

9-7 

4,055 

1*59 

68 

1,628 

064 

166 

Insular        „ 

812 

2*49 

40 

87 

4*6 

220 

507 

1*55 

64 

147 

0-45 

222 

Population  of  Scotland. 


Population. 

Scotland. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Large  Towns. 

Small  Towni. 

Mainland 
Rural. 

Ininlar 
Rural. 

Bj  Census  of  1881    

Estimated  to  the  middle  1 
of  1887   J 

3»735»573 
3,991,499 

1,409,260 
1,562,427 

404,302 
4+5,206 

784,654 
848,668 

digitized  by 

1,006,969 
(2?3^798 

180,388 
129,400 

TOL.  LI.     PART  I. 
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llL-^Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illkoitiicatb  in  every  ffandred 
BiETHS  in  the  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotlaitd,  dwring  each 
quarter  of  the  Tear  ending  Zlst  December^  1887 ;  with  the  Corresponding 
Figwres  for  1888  added  for  Comparison, 


Diviiions  and  Conntiet. 


For  Caiit.  for  the  Qiurten  ending 
1887. 


8l8t 

llarch. 


SOth 
June. 


SOth 
Sept 


Slit 
Dee. 


Per  Cent,  for  the  Qnaitecs  ending 
1886. 


81tt 
Mutdi. 


SOth 
June. 


SOth 
Sept. 


SUt 
Dec. 


Scotland 

Divisions — 
Northern  ... 


8-7 


8-3 


8-a 


8-1 


8-5 


7-8 


8-4 


North-Western... 
North-Eastem ... 
East  Midland  ... 
West  Midland  ... 
South- Western ... 
South-Eastem  ... 
Southern  


Counties — 

Shetland 

Orkney   

GaithnesB , 

Sutherland , 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

InverneM    , 

Nairn  

Elgin   

Banff  

Aberdeen 

Kincardine 

Forfar 

Perth  

Fife 

Kinross   

Clackmannan .... 

Stirling    

Dumbarton , 

Argyll 

Bute    

Benfrew  

Ayr 

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Edinburgh  ; 

Haddin^n    .... 

Berwick  

Peebles    

Selkirk    

Boxburgh   

Dumfiries 

Kirkcudbright 
Wigtown 


8-9 

rs 

8-7 
6-4 

8-4 
13*5 


4-6 

9'9 

11-7 

rs 

5'7 
9-0 

9*5 

19-9 
14*7 
10*5 
10*9 

5-8 
2'4 
3-3 
7*4 
4-6 

7*3 
5*9 
6-4 
8-3 
7*2 
7-6 
8-3 
5'S 
9*9 
i6'3 
9'7 
8-8 

H'5 
14-4 

17*3 


8-5 
6-4 

14-3 
8-5 
6-5 
6-8 
7-6 

13-6 


8-7 

9-0 

9-7 

10-6 

4-7 

80 

12-5 

14-9 

18-6 

18-4 

14-8 

10-6 

8-8 

6*0 

3-8 

5-8 

6-5 

6-3 

7-8 

7-8 

6-8 

9-2 

6-5 

6-3 
7.7 

6-9 
10-1 
5-9 
9-2 
12-2 
13-7 
13-9 
14-6 


9-0 

7-9 
ia-9 

8-5 
6-5 

7*9 
i4"7 


3*7 
6-8 

15-1 
6-9 
4'3 

5-8 

ii-6 

14-6 

ia-9 

12-0 

9'5 

9*5 

6-4 

4*1 

8-2 

5-8 

5'9 
8-1 
6-9 

5-3 
6-2 

6-9 

4*9 
8'o 
8-4 

12-1 

9-0 
7*31 

10*9 

13*3 
14-8 

22*2 


7-2 
6-7 

13-2 
8-6 
6*9 
6-6 
7-8 

16-0 


6-8 

6-4 

10-3 

3-4 

4-9 

6-4 

100 

17-8 

12-7 

12-8 

11-9 

9-3 

10-1 

6-9 

6-7 

8-4 

6-4 

40 

7-8 

6-2 

6-6 

7-1 

6-6 

7-0 

7-6 

8-1 

11-8 

9-1 

8-0 

11-2 

13-6 

18-7 

18-6 


8-8 
6-6 

i5'9 
8-5 
7-a 
6-5 
8-0 

14*0 


7-3 
7-6 

I4'9 
4-0 

5"! 

7'9 

16-0 

i6'o 

i8-7 

15*3 

15-8 

9'9 

8-1 

6-6 

9-8 

6-1 

7*9 

4-6 

9-8 

7*0 

S'5 

7*4 

6-6 

8-9 
7'7 
6-2 

7'7 

4*7 

9"3 

12-8 

17-1 

19-9 


8-2 
6-2 

13-3 
8-3 
5-9 
6-2 
7-3 

12-7 


4-8 

7-4 

12-6 

5-6 

6-2 

6-3 

9-6 

15-7 

13-3 

13-2 

11-7 

91 

8-6 

70 

14-3 

4-8 

5-6 

4-5 

8-7 

3-6 

6-0 

6-9 

6-3 

7-3 

7-3 

4-6 

101 

8-0 

7-8 

10-4 

14-3 

12-4 

12-6 


8-4 

6-2 

13-8 

9-0 

6-3 
7-0 

7'i 
14-6 


5'o 

7-6 

12-4 

5'" 

•5 '3 

7'i 

16*9 

12-6 

i6-i 

13-6 

12-1 

9-8 

12*1 

6-0 

5'4 
9-6 
6-1 
5-8 
6-7 
9*7 
5"7 
9-0 
6-9 
6-3 
7*2 
7*7 
6-7 
4-6 

8*4 
8-4 

14*9 
17*7 
i8*9 


8-2 


60 
4-7 

14-3 
8-4 
61 
6-6 
8-0 

13-3 


41 

3-8 

101 

3-8 

2-4 

7-0 

14-3 

14-8 

16-6 

14-3 

9-6 

10-3 

7-5 

6-5 

7-3 

6-7 

7-3 

60 

5-7 

6-7 

60 

7-6 

6-6 

7-4 

7-7 

7-7 

130 

14-9 

7-3 

11-1 

13-9 

12-7 

16-2 
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IV.—Divisumal  Toftte  ;— Maebiaois,  Births,  anrf  Dkatos  Registered  in 

the  Year  ended  31st  December^  1887. 

(CompOed  fron  tfae  JLegUbrar^enenl'B  Quarteriy  Betnnu.) 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(Scotland) 

8 

Abxa 

ia 

Statute  Acres. 

S 

PopuuiTioir. 
1881. 

iPeriotu.) 

4 
Marriages. 

6 
liirths. 

6 
Deaths. 

SCOTLAHD  i Totals 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,735,573 

No. 
24,851 

No. 
124,375 

No. 
74,500 

I,  Northom  

1,261,622 
4.739,876 
2,429*594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

1,462,397 
1,192,524 
2,069,696 

123,984 
165,866 
418,250 

602,421 
283,460 

1,385,447 
646,658 
209,497 

535 
646 

2,471 

3,733 
1,555 

10,642 

4,164 
1,105 

2,987 

4,139 

13,422 

18,175 
9,271 

52,083 

18,432 

5,866 

1,978 

II.  North-Wertern 

m.  North-Eastern 

iv.  East  Midland   

T.  West  Midland 

Ti.  South-Westem 

Yii.  Sottth>Eastem 

Till.  Southern   

2,654 
7,401 

11,540 
5,246 

30,945 
10,880 

3,856 

No.  IIL-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  30th  September^  1887 ;  and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  3lst  December^  1887« 


[poo's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popn- 
iatiou. 

Birtiis. 

Per 
1,000  of 
Popu. 
lation. 

Deaths. 

Per 

CouMTaiM. 

Aiea 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 

iST.' 

{TmraQMM.) 

1,000  of 
Popw- 
lativa. 

England    andl 

Wale. / 

Scotland 

37,319, 

19,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
25,974, 

3,736, 
6,175, 

No. 
198,908 

24^512 
21,077 

Ratio. 
7-6 

4*0 

No. 
886,017 

124,376 
112,496 

Uatio. 
34-1 
33-2 
21-7 

No. 

530,677 

74,600 
88,711 

Ratio. 
20'4 
19-9 
171 

Ireland    

Gbsat  Bbitain  1 

AHD  iBBLAKD  J 

77,281, 

84,885, 

244,497 

7'0 

1,122,888 

32-2 

693,788 

19-9 

Note. — ^The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  nuuriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  have  sueeeeded  in  recording;  but  how  far  the  registration 
approximates  to  absolute  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  are  much  under  those 
of  England  and  8cotland.~ED.  S.  J.  r^r^^^l^ 

)initi7.dhvL:,OOgle 

p2 
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Trade  of  United  Klncdom,  for  the  7eare  IB&^-BSL-^ Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  of  Foreifm  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures  to  wich  JForeiffn 
Coumiry  and  British  Possession. 


MerdundiM  Exported 
to  tho  following  Foreign  Coontriet,  Sbc 


[OOCb  omitted.] 


1886. 


1885. 


1884. 


1883. 


I. — FOBBI0N  COUKTBISS. 

Northern  Europe;  tIz.,  Russia,  Sweden,'! 

Norway,  Denmark,  &  Iceland,  &  HeUffoland  j 
Central  Europe;  tu.,  Germany,  £u>lland' 

and  Belgium  

Western  Europe ;  ▼iz-)  France,  Portugal, ' 

i with . Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain, 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) ^ 

Southern  Europe;   viz.,  Italy,  Austrian' 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  ▼iz**  TurW,  Boumania,*  Syria ~ 

and  Palestine,  and  Egypt j 

Northern   Africa;    tIz.,    Tripoli,  Tunis,"! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  Eooria  Mooria  Islands  

Tfii^jn^n  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Philip-  *! 

pines  i  other  Islands j 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Houg  Kong  and  Japan  .... 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America  

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

South  America  (Northern),  New  Granada,  l 

"Venezuela  and  Ecuador  j 

(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUvia,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia  ....  j 

„  (AtIantic),Brazil,  Uruguay,  1 

and  Argentine    Confed./ 

Other  countries  (unenumerated) 


"} 


Total — Ibrei^fti  Countries.. 


II. — ^Bbitise  Possesbioks. 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Ansfcral.  Cols.— New  South  Wales  and  Yio 
toria.  So.  Aus.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and 
Zealand   

British  North  America 

„     V(^.IndieswithBtsh.Ghiiana&Honduras 

Cbpe  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena.... 

Mauritius    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


Total^^BriHsh  Possessions 


General  Total £ 


£ 

3»59a» 

22,566, 
7,9i4> 

868, 

119, 
166, 


62, 


10,783, 

126, 

-  886, 

253, 

489, 
121, 


50,140, 


1,371, 
2,622, 

1,152, 
278, 

323, 
71, 
31, 

210, 
36, 


6,094, 


£ 

4,001, 

28,685, 

9,266, 

1,423, 
978, 

141, 
216, 


46, 


866, 

9,101, 
93, 

774, 

66, 
264, 
401, 
112, 


61,411, 


1,802, 

2,937, 

1,168, 

315, 

858, 

87, 

31, 

197, 

63, 


6,948, 


56,234,     58,359,     62,942, 


£ 

4,451, 

26,332, 

11,027, 

1,829, 
960, 

92, 
219, 


72, 


970, 

8,312, 

96, 

792, 

75, 


489, 
124, 


56,119, 


1,706, 

2,909, 

1,034, 

855, 

481, 

77, 

40, 

189, 

82, 


6,828, 


£ 
4,473, 

25,787, 

13,480, 

1,975, 
914, 

64, 
262, 


61, 


784, 

9,360, 

89, 

839, 

72, 

282, 

565, 

121, 


59,118, 


1,712, 

2,623, 

954, 

374, 

443, 

71, 

74, 

202, 

67, 


6,520, 


65,638, 


*  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  1878,  and  Romnania  in  1879. 
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of  United  Xixiffdom,  1987 -B^-M.-— Distribution  of  Exports*  from  United  Kingdofn^ 
aocording  to  their  Declared  Real  Value;  and  the  Declared  Real  Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entry ^  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importef^s  Profit. 


[GOO'S  omitted.] 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

the  foUoviBg  roreicn  CoiutriM,  he. 

InporU 
from 

M^U 

Import* 
from 

'  E^ 

Imports 
from 

^r- 

I.'FOBBION  COUKTBIBS: 

Horthem  Europe;  Tiz.,  Euwia,  Sweden, \ 
Nonraj,  Denmark  &Iceland,&  Heligoland  j 

Central  Europe;  riz., Germany, Holland," 
lad  Belffium    

Western  Europe ;  yi^..  Franco,  Portugal ' 
(with  Azores,  Madeira,  &o,),  and  Spain   • 
fwiih  Qihraltar  ftnrl  OanariMi'i     

£ 

^4.453» 
50.^95, 
io,o6o, 
11,307, 
1,303, 

589, 

3>»io, 

103, 

8,756, 

82,93a, 

1,836, 

356, 

605, 

3,983, 

7,831, 

166, 

£ 
9,262, 

30,640, 

20,810, 

11,618, 
8,638, 

718, 
1,096, 

617, 

2,366, 

94, 
12,324, 

29,648, 
2,077, 
2,428, 

2,326, 

2,782, 

13,806, 

40, 

£ 

28,729, 

60,930, 

48,554, 

8,756, 
11,291, 

1,554. 
1,075, 

448, 

4,102, 

100, 
10,220, 

81,368, 

1,704, 

334, 

663, 

4,110, 

5,551, 
•      155, 

£ 
9,425, 

31,026, 

19,665, 

9,894, 
8,763, 

823, 
1,096, 

469, 

2,368, 

87, 
9,728, 

26,822, 
1,680, 
2,455, 

1,646, 

2,530, 

12,512, 

39, 

£ 
33,466, 

63,149, 

48,115, 

10,239, 

13,355, 

1,901, 
i,H7, 

45  ii 

4,262, 

84, 

10,047, 

86,158, 

1,795, 
1,216, 

619, 

4,559, 

6,588, 

144, 

£ 
9,614, 

33,098, 
20,868, 

Soathem  Europe;  w.,  Jtaly,  Austrian 

I^nwmt ;      yiz.,     Turkey,     Asiatic     and ' 
Buropean  (including  Cyprus),  and  Egypt 

Northern   AMca;   tIx.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,"! 

Algeria  and  Morocco J 

ViMtiim  Africa. 

10,186, 
9,616, 

869, 
1,292, 

Sastem  AMca;   with  African  Forts  onl 
Bed  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon,  V 
•nil  TTnoria  Mnnria  Islands 1 

811, 

Indiail  Seas,  Siam,  Sumatra,  Jaya,  Philip- 1 

pinea ;  other  Islands    J 

Smith  sift  T«l*nds    

2,866, 
88, 

China  and  Japan,  including  Hong  Kong 
TTfittAH  fttntAB  of  AmMrica  

11,028, 
21,977, 

Mieiioo  and  C^mtral  America  ..,,„..,- r ...r. 

1,466, 

FoiMffffi  WMt  Indies.  Havti.  Ac 

2,246, 

Sonth  America  (Northern)  ,NewGhranada, 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador 
(Pacific),    Peru,    BoUria,' 
Chili,  and  Pataffonia   .... 
M              (Atlantic)Brazil,  Uruguay, ' 
and  Argentine  Bepublic  . ' 

Whale  Fiaheries;  Gmlnd.,I>ayiB'Straito,'| 
Sovthn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands,  V 
and  French  Possessions  in  North  America. 

1,126, 

2,177, 

11,412, 

26, 

a8o,zo6. 

150,577, 

269,644, 

140,916, 

287,395, 

140,733. 

n. — ^Bbitish  PosbisBions  : 

'RnfcMh  TniliiL.  CWvinn.  And  SinirAnArA    

37,6ai, 

14,2*3, 

9,172, 

10,542, 

3,265, 

5,082, 

760, 

165, 

946, 

33,674, 
14,383, 

6,333, 

8,091, 

2,812, 

4,991, 

679, 

283, 

676, 

38,580, 
13,223, 

7,744, 

10,395, 

3,166, 

4,658, 

813, 

310, 

887, 

34,016, 
16,698, 

6,786, 

7,887, 

2,422, 

3,308, 

805, 

261, 

466, 

38,755, 
16,018, 

10,098, 

10,329, 

4,185, 

5,134, 

880, 

310, 
800, 

32,182, 

Aostnl.  Cola.— K.  So.  W.,yictoria  ^Queensld. 

„          „       So.  AuB.,  W.  Aus.,  TasnL,! 

K.  Zealand,  &  Fiji  Islands  / 

British  Worth  America   ...........,.....-......r.....rr..-. 

18,246, 
6,908, 
7,207, 

„    W.IndietwithBtsh.Guiana&Hondura8 

C^p«and  Natal 

2,497, 
3,826, 

Bit.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  AjBc^nsion  and  St-Hedena 

Kanriliua 

^^m^^l  Iilands   

663, 
268. 
612, 

Jbtal    Sritith  Poeeeieiom 

81,776, 

70,821, 

79,776, 

71,548, 

86,509, 

72,298, 

aeneral  Total  £ 

361,982, 

221,398, 

349,420, 

212  464. 

373,904. 

213.031, 

*  i,e.f  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufaotures. 
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Periodical  Returns, 
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IMPORTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Tear«  IBSV-BMb-S/^-^.- Dedared 
Real  Value  {Ex-duiy),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  and 
Importer's  Profit),  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

COOO*t  omitted.] 


FoRBioH  AinoLKs  Impoetbd. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

B>JLWMA'nM,-'Textil€,&e.  Cotton,  Saw    ... 
Wool    

£ 

39,897, 

25»983> 

13,302, 

z,7o8, 

5»847, 
1,673, 

£ 

87,792, 

24,808, 

13,269, 

2,416, 

4,737, 

1,891, 

£ 

36,044, 

26,248, 

12,631, 

3,188, 

5,459, 

2,133, 

£ 

44,114, 

28,W, 

15,561, 

3,028, 

5,679, 

2,484, 

£ 

44,279, 
26,718, 

Silk* 

14,282, 

Flax 

2,877, 

Hemp  and  Jute 
Indigo 

6,877, 
2,467, 

89,410, 

84,413, 

85,703, 

99,432, 

97,500, 

Titrious.  Hides  

3,132, 
2,3*6, 

16,618, 
1,074, 

11,9^9, 

8,610, 
2,484, 

15,040, 
1,297, 

12,531, 

8.863, 
2,987, 

16,287, 
1,582, 

15,245, 

3,885, 
3,081, 

16,806, 
2,097, 

15.027, 

8,804, 

Oils 

3,461, 

Metals 

13,997, 

Tallow 

2,100, 

Timber 

17,138, 

35.139, 

34,912, 

39,964, 

40,846, 

40,500, 

„        „          AaroUl,    Gnano 

186, 
6,992, 

588, 
6,862, 

242, 
7,838, 

489, 
7,574, 

722, 

Seeds    

9,085, 

7, '78, 

7,400, 

8,080, 

8,013, 

9,807, 

Tropical,  fto.,FBODrcB.  Tea 

9,859, 
4,334, 
16,515, 

3,409, 
1,878, 

5,771, 
5,468, 
2,012, 

11,360, 
8,412, 

15,998, 
3,782, 
2,466, 
5,515, 
5,135, 
2,032, 

10,718, 
8,380, 

18,447, 
3,901, 
2,178, 
6,015, 
5,125, 
1,967, 

10,567, 
3,826, 

19,854, 
2,777, 
2,683, 
5,609. 
5,847, 
1,890, 

11,769, 

Coffee  and  Chich. 
Sugar  &  Molasses 
Tobacco   

4,992, 

25,086, 

2,900, 

Bice 

3,181, 

Fruits  

4,217, 

Wines 

5,460, 

Spirits 

1,744, 

49,246, 

49,700, 

51,726, 

52,553, 

59,349, 

Food  Grain  and  Meal. 

Proyisions    

47,819, 
40,526, 

43,226, 
38,013, 

52,749, 
39,859, 

47,563, 
41,696, 

67,040, 
42,518, 

88,345, 

81,238, 

92,608, 

89,259, 

109,558, 

Remainder  of  Bnumerated  Articles    .... 

52,630, 

52,606, 

55,457, 

58,247, 

61,719, 

Total  Evumisiiatbd  Ihpostb  .... 
Add  for  Unbhumbbatei)  Imposts  (say) 

321,948, 
39,987, 

310,269, 
39.112, 

333,538, 
40,296, 

348,350, 
41,424, 

378,433. 
47,171, 

Total  Imports ,. 

361,935, 

349,381, 

373,834, 

389,774, 

425,604, 

^  "  Silk,"  indusiye  of  manufactured  silk,  '*  not  made  up. 


*rOOS. 


1888.] 


ImjporUf  Exports,  Sh^pping^  Bullion. 
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EXPOBTS.— (United  Kingdom.)— For  the  Team  1887-86-86-84-88.-2)00^1^ 
Beal  Vcduey  at  Port  of  Shipmenff  of  Artides  of  British  and  Irish  Product 
and  Manufactvru  Exported  from  the  United  Kiiigdom. 

[POO'S  omitted.] 


Beitish  Psoduos,  fco.,  SzroiTSD. 

1887. 

1886. 

1886. 

1884. 

1888. 

Maittbs. — Textile,  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
„       Yam 

£ 

59.577, 

xi,379» 

20,585, 

3,970, 

439, 

5»455» 

939, 

£ 

67,866, 

11,489, 

19,788, 

4,406, 

2,234, 

436, 

6,257, 

935, 

£ 

65,113, 

11,859, 

18,847, 

4,383, 

1,967, 

376, 

4,962, 

985, 

£ 

68,926, 

13,812, 

20,131, 

3,892, 

2,173, 

613, 

6,178, 

1,137, 

£ 
62,937, 
13,511, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„      Yam 

18,320, 
3,267, 
2,426, 
707, 
5,439, 
1,059, 

Silk  ManuCactures 

„       Yam 

Linen  Manufactures .... 
Yam 

104,670, 

101,860, 

98,482, 

105,861, 

107,666, 

Sewed.    Annarel 

7.0J.I.         S.Q02. 

4,171, 
2,308, 

3,936, 
2,853, 

3.636. 

lUbeaedy.  and  MUniy. 

2,349. 

2,094, 

3,879, 

6,290, 

5.996, 

6,479. 

6,789. 

7,515. 

MsTAM.  Ac  Hardware  

2,920, 
11,146, 

25,000, 
3,005, 
1,147, 

10,176. 

2,847. 
10,134, 
21,728, 
2,904, 
1,057, 
9,837, 

2,849, 
11,075, 
21,717, 

3,468, 

885, 

10,632, 

8,141, 
13,051, 
24,488, 

4,021, 

891, 

10,852, 

3,766. 

Machinerr 

13.444. 

Iron   

28,584, 
4,006, 
1,077, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin   

Coals  and  Culm    

10,642, 

53,394* 

48,502, 

50,626, 

56,444. 

61,508, 

Ogramie  Ilatmfcte.  Earthenware  and  Glass 

2,91',  !     2,775» 

2,696, 

2,887, 

3,280, 

rndur^mffue  M^frt,  Beer  and  Ale 

1,678, 
156, 

57, 
181, 

5»5» 
1,018, 

1,583, 
165, 
61, 
202, 
592, 
890, 

1,646, 
176, 
62, 
200, 
673, 
859, 

1,642, 
205, 
61, 
214, 
613, 
794, 

1,816. 

and  Frodnete.     Butter    

212, 

Cheese   

59. 

Candles 

148, 

Salt 

646, 

Spirits    

789. 

Soda  

' 

3,615, 

3,483, 

3,605, 

3.529. 

3.669, 

Various  Manufete,  Books,  Printed 

i|i75» 

2,469* 
45i» 

831, 

1,117, 

2,223, 
446, 
368, 
855, 

1,143, 

2,307, 
473, 
328, 
864, 

1,172, 

2,299, 
648, 
322, 

848, 

1,176, 

Furniture 

Leather  Manuftctures 
Soap  

2,898, 
449, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

338, 
883, 

5»255» 

5.009, 

5.105, 

5.189. 

5.^44. 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

TTnfifiuTPfl'*te*l  Articles 

30,886, 
14*377, 

30,725, 
14.014. 

31,826, 
14.212, 

34.389, 
17,839. 

28,146, 
22,802. 

Total  Exports 

221,398, 

212,364^^^ 

tize?*by\^ 

3^ 

239,830, 
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Periodical  BetuvTis. 


[Mar.  . 


SHIPPING.— (United  KiBgdom.y^Account  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  CargoeSy  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  the  Tears  ended 
December,  1887-86-86. 


Ccnmtrie*  frt^m 

phence  Entered  bud 

to 

whieb  Cleared. 


FOBBIOV  GOUNTBIES. 

t  Southern    „ 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Gtermanj 

Holland  

Belgium  

iVance 

Spain  

Portugal 

Italy    

Austrian  territories   

Greece 

Boumania 

Turkey    

Egypt 

United  States  of  America  .... 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  1 
Indies,  and  Central  V 
America  J 

Brazil 

Peru 

Chili    

China  

Other  countries 


Total  British  and  foreign. 


um. 


Entered. 


tPotal,  Foreign  Countries 

BsinsH  PossEssioys. 
North  American  Colonies ..., 
East     Indies,    including  1 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  V 

Hauritius    J 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

West  Indies    

Channel  Islands 

Other  possessions  


Total,  British  Possessions 

TOTiuL  FOBBIGN  COUKTBIES 
AKD  BbITISH  PoSSBBSIOVS. 

Twelye  Months  ri887 

ended         <     '86 

December,      i    *86 


Tone. 

1,899,469 

549,432 

1,307,060 

999,524 

289.554 

1,902,288 

1,932,427 

1,358,670 

2,131,241 

2,609,906 

167,785 

244,777 

64,586 

91,356 

351,013 

174,891 

308,436 

4,682,158 

94,172 

218,918 
88,597 
146,711 
196,130 
939,189 


22,238,239 


1,205,884 

1,320,998 

532,144 

75,947 

332,326 

294,272 


3,761,571 


26,999,810 


Cleared. 


Tons. 
1,109,601 

999»"3 
639,788 

9i9»i32 
a»959»094 
Ii5i4»»46 
>ii77»3>> 
3»^35»*'5 
1,164,346 

3901859 

2,185,861 

94,808 

122,152 

101,235 

39a»879 

860,493 

3i53'4»ii6 

406,999 

582,165 

72,128 

202,423 

78,754 
1,565,180 


24.773,534 


791,785 
2,107,242 

856,153 

255,485 

'  244,937 

1,142,300 


5,397,902 


30,171,436 


1886. 


Entered. 


Tone. 

1,194,582 

402,106 

1,265,266 

940,546 

269,711 

1,832,189 

1,674,672 

l,306,8£te 

2,056,258 

2,093,085 

146,989 

231,674 

65,896 

68,181 

279,841 

187,295 

317,076 

4,657,118 

107,589 

179,213 

81,666 

105,460 

210,457 

1,016,637 


20,690,400 


1,289,206 

1,454,786 

521,644 

93,200 

345,071 

288,922 


3,992,829 


24,683,229 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,116,107 

178,723 

947,835 

639,530 

880,207 

2,969,410 

1,493,401 

1,106,017 

3,571,726 

1,109,555 

396,906 

1,966,114 

89,373 
130,029 

95,694 

376,549 

688,236 

3,450,665 

358,957 

572,105 

53,224 

193,761 

104,022 

1,319,876 


23,808,022 


806,723 

1,992,699 

938,114 
240,270 

231,555 
1,090,257 


5,299,618 


29,107,640 


1885. 


Entered.         Cleared. 


Tons. 

1,407,281 

516,941 

1,366,389 

890,500 

267468 

2,015,290 

1,639,986 

1,264,928 

2,018,660 

2,063,011 

160,284 

221,028 

99,042 

90,869 

270,897 

262,868 

418,831 

4,711,323 

176,729 

206,600 

92,226 

126,232 

196,606 

1,074,334 


21,544,602 


1,294,134 

1,444,660 

641,682 
139,662 
310,148 
289,772 


4,119,968 


26,664,460 


Tout. 
1,110,765 
221,232 
997,250 
625,188 

891,771 
2,882,245 
1,555,616 
1,100,683 
3,759,023 
1,047,850 

388,678 

1,792,035 
126,949 
121,728 
82,142 
318,588 
800^.28 

3,143,000 

378,292 

583,081 
64,603 

220,036 

81,151 

1,405,899 


23,698,233 


751,165 

2,163,557 

997,338 
188,398 

232,579 
1,286,461 


5,619,498 


29.317.731 


1888.] 


Imparta,  Exporte^  Shipping^  BuUion, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— (United  Kingdom.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of.  Imported  and  Exported  for  the  TeaM 
1887-86-86. 

[000*1  omittedO 


1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

ATmt. 

Gold. 

SUw. 

Gold. 

Siher, 

Imported  firom — 

Axutnilift ••• 

821, 

2,982, 

87, 

£ 

2,ai4, 

£ 
2,726, 
2,006, 
8,022, 

£ 

246, 
3,471, 
1,697, 

£ 
8,737, 
2,351, 

909, 

£ 

169, 
3,762, 

2,751, 

8.  Americft,  Brazil,  1 
Mexico,W.  Indies  J 
United  States   

Franoe  .................. t.t  - 

3,340, 

1,«26, 
710, 

78, 
2,222, 

1,064, 
148, 
462, 

5,54*, 

i,i4a» 
740i 

46, 

46, 
85, 

7,764, 

1,350, 
590, 

201, 
1,237, 

1,183, 
137, 
940, 

5,4»4, 

1,187, 

475, 

92, 

38, 

83, 
183, 

6,997, 

1,787, 
1,802, 

673, 
202, 

1,285, 
232, 
946, 

6,682, 

1,725, 
526, 

150, 
II, 

99, 
185, 

Germany,  Holland,! 

Belg.,andSweden  r 
Portugal,        Spain,  \ 

and  Gibraltar  ....J 
Malta  and  Egypt 

China,  with  !Hong1 

Eong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Ifnoa 

All  other  Countries  .... 

Totals  Imported  .... 

9,M0, 

7,8z5, 

13,892, 

7,472, 

18,874, 

9,378, 

Exported  to— 

Prance 

24. 
2,676, 

960, 

475, 
174. 
ao5, 

1,181, 
1,663, 

2,272, 

1,019, 

46, 

246, 

118, 
8,722, 

1,226, 

»,49i, 
159, 

3«4, 

Germanj,  Holland,  1 
Belg.&  Sweden    / 

Portugal,        Spain,  1 
and  Gibraltar  ....j 

B.     India,     China,  I 
Hong  Kong  and  • 
Japan    J 

United  States   

8,660, 
848, 

1,761, 

715, 

1,935, 
404, 

854, 

6,3261 

35, 

68, 

318, 
206, 

6,106,' 
887, 

2,995, 

145, 

4,661, 
650, 

1,3", 

5,614, 

3, 

28, 
268, 

5,066, 
424, 
299, 

1,944, 
4,198, 

1,964, 

7,493, 

6, 

South  Africa    

S.  America,  Brazil,! 
Mexioo,W.  Indies  J 
All  other  Countries  .... 

18, 

31, 
340, 

Totals  Exported  .... 

9,823, 

7,807, 

18,734, 

7,224, 

11,931, 

9,852, 

Excess  of  imports   .... 
exports    .... 

617, 

18, 

342, 

248, 

Jigitiz 

1,443, 

dby  dO' 

3qM^ 
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Periodioal  Bekimt. 


[Mar. 


BRITISH  CORN.— (yowtftf  Average  Prices  (England  and  Walks), 
Weekly  for  18ert. 


Weeks  ended 


Saturday. 


Weekly  Ayerage. 
(?er  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wlieat 


Barley. 


Oato. 


Weeks  ended 

on 

Saturday. 


Weekly  Average. 
(Per  Imperial  Quarter.) 


Wheat.       Barley.       Oats. 


1887. 

Jan.  I 

„  8 

„  15 

„  22 

„  29 

Feb.  5 

„  12 

„  19 

„  26 

March  5 

„  12 

„  19 

„  26 

April  2 

„  9 

„  16 

„  23 

„  30 

May  7 

»  14 

„  21 

„  28 

June  4 

„  11 

,>  18 

»  26 


t.  d. 

35  - 

35  4 

36  3 


36 
35 


34  3 

33  6 

3*  " 

3*  7 

3a  9 

3»  7 

3*  II 

33  2 

33  3 

3»  8 

3a  8 

3«  <5 

3i  8 

33  a 

33  6 

34  I 

34  6 

35  - 
35  4 
35  > 
35  I 


t.  d, 

25  11 

26  4 

26  8 

27  1 
26  7 

26  7 

25  7 

26  2 
25  0 

25  1 

24  8 

24  4 

23  2 

24  4 

28  11 
24  2 

23  2 

24  2 

23  2 

22  - 

21  9 

23  1 

23  9 

22  1 
21  10 
20  7 


t.  d. 

17  - 

16  II 

17  4 
17  a 
17  1 

17  1 

16  10 

17  - 
16  II 

16  z 

16  4 

16  4 

16  4 

16  I 

i5  8 

15  10 

16  3 
16  2 

16  - 

16  7 

16  3 

16  9 

16  7 

17  - 

»7  4 

16  9 


1887 

July  2 

„   9 

„  16 

.,  23 

n     30 

Aug.  6 
„  13 
„  20 
„  27 

Sept.  3 
„  10 
„  17 
„  24 

Oct.  1 
„  8 
„  16 
„  22 
„  29 

Not.  6 
„  12 
»  19 
„  26 

Deo.  8 
„  10 
„  17 
„  24 
„  31 


t.  d. 

35  - 

34  2 

34  - 

34  3 

34  3 


33  II 
33  3 
3a  - 
30  10 

29  11 
29  I 
28  8 
28  9 

^8  5 

28  7 

29  3 

29  9 

30  I 

30  3 

30  6 

30  5 

30  9 

31  3 
31  a 
31  2 
30  10 

30  9 


*.  d. 
20  10 
20  11 

20  5 

21  4 
21  8 

20  10 
20  7 

23  11 

24  5 

27  3 

26  10 

27  4 

28  - 

28  10 

28  6 

29  - 

28  10 

29  7 

29  7 

29  6 

29  6 

29  6 

29  3 
29  - 
29  1 

28  11 

29  3 


9.  d. 

7  6 

7  - 

6  9 

7  9 

7  1 


7  I 
6  lo 
6  4 
6  3 


6 
10 

7 


4  II 

4  10 

5  I 
5  3 
5  4 
5  5 

5  II 
5  5 
5  6 

5  II 

6  I 

5  n 

6  2 

5  10 

6  I 


1888.] 


Periodieal  Eetums, 
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BBinSH  COKN.-^Ocuette  Average  Prices  (Enolakd  and  Wales), 
Summary  of^  far  1887,  tnth  thoee  for  1886,  added  far  Comparison. 


Arengefor 


Per  Imperial  Qnerter,  1887. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oata. 


Per  Imperial  Quarter,  1884. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


OaU. 


January 

February 

March  

Firet  quarter   ... 

AprQ 

May  •. 

June 

Second  quarter.. 

Jvlj  

Aogittt 

September. 

Third  quarter  .. 

October 

KoTember 

Deeember 

Towrth  quarter.... 

ThsYxab    .... 


e.  d. 

35  8 

33  3 

31  10 


t.  d. 

26  6 

25  10 

24  2 


t.      d, 

16     II 
16      3 


e,  d. 

29  10 

*9  5 

29  10 


e,  d. 

29  - 

28  8 

28  ^ 


t.  d. 

i«  5 

19  - 

19  4 


33     >i 


26      6 


16 


29      9 


28      7 


18     10 


3*  ? 
33  9 
35       ' 


28  11 
22  6 
22      - 


16  - 
16  4 
16     II 


30  7 

31  10 
31       1 


27  4 
25  4 
24      7 


19  4 

20  3 
20      7 


33     10 


22    10 


16      5 


31 


25      9 


20 


34  4 
32  6 
29       I 


21  - 

22  5 
27      4 


17  a 
16  7 
14    II 


31  a 

32  5 
31     10 


28  10 
23  4 
27      5 


20  6 
20  II 
18       8 


3»       - 


23      7 


16       3 


31 


24    10 


20       1 


29  2 

30  5 

31  - 


28  11 

29  6 
29      1 


15       2 

15  8 

16  - 


29  II 
3»  2 
33       a 


27  8 
27  8 
26      9 


17  3 
16  10 
16       9 


30       2 


29      2 


»5      7 


3»       4 


27      3 


17      - 


32       6 


25      3 


16       3 


3» 


26  _7 

Jigitizfed  by 


'9, 


Go3sle 
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PeriocUcdl  RekMTM. 


[Mar. 


BEYBNUE  ov  ths  Vwcted  Kivodok. 


yet  Prodtice  in  Quabtbbs  and  Ykabs  ended  ZUt  Dsa,  1887-86-85-04. 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


QUABTBBS, 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

ended  dlBt  Deo. 

leu. 

More. 

1886. 

1884. 

Oufltome 

£ 

7,850, 

3,i8o» 

35» 

a,370, 

465.' 

£ 
6,657, 
7,780, 
3,060, 
80, 
2,860, 

446, 

£ 

105, 

£ 

70, 
120, 

5. 
10, 
20, 

£ 
6,319, 

7,846, 

2,800, 

20, 

2,140, 

410, 

£ 

6,670, 

8.100. 

Excise 

fftAmi>R    , 

8,ieo. 

26, 

Taxes  

Post  Office 

1,980, 
480, 

Telegraph  Seryice  ...'. 

Pronortv  Tax 

1,130, 

19,232, 
1,860, 

105, 
220 

225, 

18,634, 
1,200, 

19,266, 
846. 

20,482, 
150, 

21, 

7^h 

20,682, 
130, 
301, 
802, 

325, 

280, 
79 

225, 
20, 

19,734, 
130, 
683, 
647, 

20,110. 
180. 

Interest  on  Adrances 

282, 
696. 

ToiaU 

21,376, 

21,816, 

684, 

245; 

21,094, 

21,118,  . 

• 

Krt  Dxcm.  £489, 

TEABS, 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

CorretpoDdiiig  Years. 

ended  3l8t  Dec. 

Leu. 

More. 

1886. 

1884. 

Customs 

£ 

i9»747, 

25,550, 

1 2,385," 

2,940, 

8,580, 

',915. 

£ 
20,066, 

26,280, 

11,800, 

2,920, 

8,600, 

1,780, 

£ 
319, 

£ 

270, 

585. 
20, 
80, 

i35» 

£ 
20,139, 

25,696, 

11,710, 

2,876, 

8,066, 

1,760, 

£ 

19,960, 

Excise 

26,627, 

Btamps      

11,700, 

Taxes  

2,860, 

Post  Office 

7,850, 

Telegraph  Semce  .... 

1,745, 

Prooertv  Tax 

71,117, 
15,615* 

70,346, 
16,100, 

319, 
485, 

1,090, 

70,224, 
12,636, 

70,632, 
10,318, 

86,732, 

390, 

453, 

2,788, 

86,446, 

880, 

1,084, 

2,929, 

804, 

681, 
141. 

1,090, 
10, 

82,869, 

880, 

1,802, 

3,037, 

80,960, 
880, 

Interest  on  Adrances 
Miscellaneous.. 

1,013, 
8,167, 

XbtaU 

90,363, 

90,889, 

1,676, 

1,100, 

J 

87,678, 

edbyCjO 

86,610, 

Net  Dcom.  £47(;^  .^. 

OQle 
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LONDON  CLBABINa;  OTRCUIiATION,  PEIVATB  AND  PEOVINOIAL. 

The  London  Clearing,  a/nd  the  Average  Amount  of  Promiseory  Notes  in  Circfdation  in 
Xhglavd  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Fear  1887;  and  in 
SooTuuTD  and  Ireland,  at  the  Dates,  as  under. 

[O,00(rt  omittod.] 


Skgiaud 

SCOTZJIND. 

lULAND 

ZoHdon: 

Private 

Joint 

ATcrage 

i>Ans. 

Cleared  in 
each  Week 

Banks. 

Stock 
Banks. 

Total. 

for  Four 

£5 
and 

Under 

Total. 

£5 

and 

Under 

Total. 

SainrdMy, 

on  the 

(fixed 

(Fixed 
Issues. 
9.11). 

(Fixed 

Weeks 

£5. 

(rfxed 

£5. 

(Fixed 

iKSSSlJ. 

leraet, 
8.17). 

Issnes, 
6,28). 

ending 

upwards 

Issues, 
9.68). 

opirards 

Isjiues, 
6.86). 

1887. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1887. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jin.    1 

.g;^° 

1,32 

1.83 

2,65 

..     8 

1.88 

1.88 

2:69 

Jan.    8... 

2,05 

4.18 

6,23 

3.48 

8.93 

6,36 

„    W 

105,78 

VH 

1.88 

iZJ 

»    » 

139.42 

JS 

}'5Z 

n     » 

95,70 

1,89 

1^3 

2,6r 

Feb.    6 

146^1 

1,89 

1,81 

2,60 

Feb.    6... 

1.80 

3.89 

5,69 

8.88 

2.80 

6,13 

n     H 

111,63 

-— 

^ 

— 

..  w 

156.68 

1,25 

1.89 

2,54 

«    28 

105.76 

1.81 

1,89 

2,50 

Har.    B 

io5,2« 

102,56 

1,85 

1.80 

2,55 

Mar.    5... 

1.68 

8.64 

5,12 

8,28 

8.67 

5,96 

.    18 

1,20 

1,80 

2,50 

«    1». 

138,9a 

1.18 

1.81 

249 

«    M 

101 .9» 

1.19 

1.88 

2,51 

April  9 

124*35 

}'i!l 

!•*? 

2,60 

April  2... 

1.67 

3.56 

5.14 

8.82 

3,61 

5,93 

«      » 

128,39 

1,80 

1.91 

2,51 

«    18 

77»24 

1.28 

1,21 

m 

„    5» 

%^ 

1.88 

1.40 

«  «o. 

1.86 

1.40 

2.66 

M.y    7. 

146.76 

1.87 

1.84 

2,51 

May    7... 

1,63 

8,71 

5,34 

8,48 

2,65 

6,12 

-    14. 

106,13 

1.28 

1.44 

2,72 

-  u 

f.    38 

1,88 
1.85 

1.48 
1.89 

iS 

„     38... 

2,09 

4,10 

6,19 

8.88 

2.57 

5,95 

Jme  4. 

135,37 

?»?* 

1,48 

iS 

»    11 

101,24 

1.28 

1,86 

«    18 

134.60 

1.S1 

1,83 

2,53 

;    S5 

79,00 

1.20 

1.80 

2,50 

Juie2o... 

1,95 

8,99 

5,93 

8.19 

2,49 

•5,68 

July    2 

l|i:S 

VS 

Vll 

2.53 

..      » 

1,24 

1.83 

2,57 

«    18 

100,94 

1.28 

1.81 

2,54 

:  S:::::: 

tf5 

1,20 
1.18 

1.89 
1.88 

'S 

Jnly  28... 

1.76 

8.94 

5,70 

3.08 

2,42 

5,50 

Aug.    6 

117,25 

1.18 

1.28 

2,46 

„    18 

105,15 

1,16 

1,26 

2,42 

•    SO 

121,24 

1.14 

1.26 

2,39 

Ang.  20... 

1.71 

8,85 

5,57 

9,94 

2,49 

5^ 

.   27 

89.0* 

1.18 

1.24 

2,37 

8ept  8 

107,39 

1.13 

1,24 

2,36 

.,   10 

114.45 

— 

— 

— • 

n    17 

87.47 

1,14 

1.26 

2,39 

Sept  17... 

1.70 

8,87 

5,57 

2.93 

2.45 

5,37 

»    S4 

125.83 

1,16 

1,27 

2,43 

Oct    1 

87,81 

1,29 

1.S0 

m 

„     8 

142,41 

1,28 

1.85 

n     U 

X03.48 

Oct  16... 

1.78 

8.39 

5,66 

8.16 

8,68 

5,85 

„    82 

139,99 

?•?' 

]•?? 

2,63 

n     99 

95.79 

1.24 

1.85 

2,59 

Kw.    6 

137.96 

1.26 

1.88 

2,61 

,    12 

1,84 

1.88 

2,60 

Not.  12... 

1,87 

4.07 

5,95 

8.86 

8,81 

6,17 

;    19 

131,66 

1.84 

1.36 

2,60 

"    28 

102,83 

1.22 

1,85 

2.57 

Dee.    8 

121,15 

1.82 

1,88 

2,54 

n     10 

110,89 

1,2a 

I'S 

2,50 

Dec  10... 

2.08 

4^9 

6.25 

8.88 

2.88 

6,11 

„    17 

93,52 

1.19 

1,29 

248 

«    84 

„    81 

1,80 
1.19 

1,.S0 
1.18 

2.50 
2,37 

Die 

tized  by  V 

Zoo^ 

;le 
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Feriodicai  Betums.  [Mar. 

BANK  OF  SNaiiAKD. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  %th  Vtctoriay  cap.  32  (1844) 


[P.OOO'i 


9  S 

IsaUX  DXPASTMSNT. 


6  7 

COLLAnOJO.  COLUMHB. 


Datxs. 
(WedneMUys.) 


GoTernmetit 
Debt. 


Other 
Securities. 


Gold  Coin 


Bullion. 


Note* 

in  Hand!  of 

PubUc. 


(Col.l 
col.  1«.) 


Minimum  Kates 

ofDiMsount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


1887. 
Jan.     6  .. 

:  !».. 

„     26.. 

Feb.    3.. 
„      9  .. 

„  23.. 
Mar.    2  .. 

"  i" 

»     23  .. 

„  30.. 
April  6  .. 

„     18.. 

..     20.. 

,.  27.. 
May    4.. 

„     11  .. 

::  Jl :: 

June   1  .. 
,»      8.. 

»     22  .. 

,.  29.. 
July    6  .. 

„     18.. 

»     20  .. 

M  27.. 
Aug.    3  .. 

n       10  .. 

»     17  .. 

M     24  .. 

..     81.. 

Sept.  7  ., 

n      U.. 

„  21., 

„  28.. 

Oct.  5  .. 

,.  12.. 

..  19.. 

„  26.. 
Nov.    2  .. 

M  9  .. 

„  16.. 

..  23  .. 

..  SO.. 

Dec.  7  .. 

"  It:. 

..     28.. 


£ 

Mint. 

11.02 
11.03 
11,03 
11,03 

11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11.03 
11,03 

11,03 
11,03 
11.08 
11,08 

11,08 
11.08 
11,08 
11,08 

11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11.03 
11,08 

11,03 
11,08 
11.03 
11.08 

11,03 
11,03 
11,03 
11,08 
11,08 

11,03 
11.08 
11,08 
11,08 

11,08 
11,08 
11,08 
11,08 
11.08 
11,03 
11,08 
11,03 
11,08 

11.08 
11.03 
11.08 
11,08 


Mint. 

4.73 
4,78 
4,73 
4,78 

4,73 
4.78 
4.78 
4,73 

4,78 
4.78 
4,73 
4.78 
4,78 

4,73 
4.73 
4.73 
4.73 

4,78 
4,78 

4,78 

4.73 
4,73 
4,78 
4.73 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4.78 

4,73 
4,73 
4,73 
4,78 
4,73 

4,73 
4,73 
4.73 
4,73 

6,18 
5,18 
6,18 
5,18 

6,18 
5,18 
6,18 
6,18 
6A8 

6.18 
5,18 
5,18 
5,18 


£ 

Mint. 

18,01 
18,31 
18.78 
19,43 

80,07 
80.84 
81.19 
31,69 

21.87 
83,83 
23,57 
83.87 
83,30 

83.88 
83,70 
32.87 
23.00 

22,43 
21,87 
81,99 
88,88 

88,17 
83,89 
23.64 
83.39 
81,93 

31,37 
31.16 
81,14 
80,43 

19.67 
19.43 
19.47 
19,88 
19,43 

19.04 
18,98 
19.83 
19,33 

18.86 
18.74 
18,77 
18.63 

18,96 
19.08 
19.04 
19,01 
19.04 

19,09 
19,81 
19.18 
18,76 


£ 

Mini. 

24,46 

23,7* 

23.94 
23,00 
23.39 
23.25 

23.73 
23.44 
23.34 
23.39 
23«So 

24.76 
24.50 
2442 
24.35 
24.88 
24.68 
24.57 
24.53 

24,^ 

24,78 
24.43 

24.90 

25.54 
25,3* 
25,12 

25.07 

25.59 
25,a4 
25.03 
24.61 
24.75 
24.72 
24.39 
24.26 
24.46 

25,14 
M,89 
24.53 
24.21 

24.52 
24.30 
24.13 
23,65 
23,% 
23.8S 
23.58 
23.92 
24,06 


Percnt 

(End  of  1886)    6 
1887. 

3  Feb 4 


9  Maidi ...    3i 
38     „       ...    3 


13  April 
37     „ 


2i 
2 


3  Aug.. 
81    „     . 


QQgle 


1888.]  PeriodMol  Eetums. 

— WXBKLT  BrUBV. 

for  Wednesday  in  each  Week,  during  the  Tear  1887. 

nMXXTs  omitted.] 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

U 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Bakxing  Dxpartmsiit. 

UabOitiee. 

Datks. 
(Wednesdys.) 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Resenre. 

of 

LiabUi. 

ties 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Pttblic. 

Private. 

Govern- 
menL 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 
Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

« 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ulna. 

MlBS. 

Mlju. 

Mlns. 

MlBS. 

1887. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

KM 

8.S7 

9«oo 
4i63 
4,19 

3,70 

28,96 
28,82 
28.72 
28.61 

,16 

:i9 

Jan.  6 

,.    12 

..    " 

..    26 

17.98 
16.88 
15.18 
18.68 

8,93 
9.60 
10.40 
11.47 

1,80 
1.28 
1.81 
1,40 

45i99 
45i33 

H5I 
14^6 
14.55 
14,51 

8.40 
8.41 
8,48 

8:** 

7,^ 

28.85 
22.98 
22.68 

22.97 

,18 
.16 

Feb.  2 

18.58 
18.13 
18.18 
18.18 

11^ 

i9iQ3 
20,35 

1138 
12.40 
18.55 
14.19 

1.36 
148 
137 
1.39 

47i08 
49.06 

14,65 
14^ 

lis 

14,55 
14.56 

8.75 
8.76 
8.77 
8.78 
8.78 

8,91 
9.57 
10,51 
10,19 
10.54 

24.18 
2239 
28.06 
24.09 
28,78 

;1? 
:}5 

.16 

Mar.  2 

"iS:::::: 

„    28  

..    80 

18.68 
14.14 
14.14 
KU 
14,21 

21,44 
21,^6 
21,83 

18.89 
14,54 
14.98 
16.68 
15.25 

1.41 
1.39 
1.49 
1.48 
1.47 

50:84 

52,76 

1<66 
14.65 
14.56 
14,56 

8,11 
8.11 
8,1« 
8.18 

8.ao 
6,45 
6,31 
6,09 

25.06 
24,10 
24,79 
24,88 

.19 
.16 

April  6  

-    20 

H    87 ^ 

14.48 
14.48 
14.48 
14,48 

21,46 
18,54 

13.81 
13.96 
14.20 
14,40 

1.41 
1.44 
1,46 
1.48 

51,11 
48,37 

14.66 
U.65 
14,56 
14;65 

8.11 
811 
8.12 
8.W 

11? 

24.72 
26.20 
26.07 
26,11 

,18 

1 

l-M  :::::: 

14,76 
15.25 
15.28 
16.« 

18,76 
18,80 
18,67 

13.30 
12,94 
'.3,18 
13.45 

1,48 
1.48 
1.47 
1.44 

48,27 
48,43 
48,73 
48,99 

14.55 
14.55 
14,55 

14:66 

8.06 
8.07 
8,06 
8.06 
8.05 

4,75 
5i« 

7,93 

26,06 
25.96 
26.95 
25,81 
24,80 

.19 
.20 

.15 

Jnne  1 

..     8 

>.    29 

16.49 
15.49 
16.54 
16.54 
16.84 

18,70 

18,65 

20,51 

13.00 
13.36 
13.96 
18,85 
12,72 

1.40 
1.46 
1.48 
1,84 
1.41 

48,6a 
48,89 

49.6q 
+9,58 
50,48 

14,56 
14^5 
14,55 
14.56 

8.27 
8.27 
8.28 
8.29 

6,0* 
4,63 
4,01 
3»6o 

27.16 
26.85 
27,75 
27.24 

18 
,19 

July  6 

..IS 

»    27 

17.44 
17.49 
17.19 
17,19 

20,97 
19.19 

11.48 
11.56 
11.77 
11.10 

1.82 
1.30 
1.28 
131 

51,21 
49,54 

14,66 
14:56 
14.56 
14.55 
14,66 

8,84 
8.84 
8,87 
8.88 
8,71 

3." 

4,18 

4,05 

26.78 
24,78 
28.78 
28,57 
28.48 

:i5 

r  iS  :::::: 
:£:::::: 

..    81  

16.60 
15.85 
15.20 
16.20 
15.20 

19,29 
10,10 
18,99 
18,92 
19,06 

9.88 
9,94 
10.19 
10.42 
10,42 

1.29 
134 
1.84 
1.38 
1.27 

47,01 
45.73 
45,72 
45,92 
45.97 

14,56 
14,56 
U55 
14,56 

8.71 
8.72 
8,78 
8.78 

4,»3 
4,12 
4,94 
4,97 

21,93 
21.98 
21.68 
22.02 

,18 

ill 
,16 

Sept.  7 

..    14 

21 

,.    28 

14.04 
18,04 
18.06 
12.75 

19,17 
19,81 
19,9a 
20,79 

10,07 
10.34 
10.71 
10.62 

1.80 
131 
1.36 
1.26 

44,58 
44,50 
45,04 
45.42 

14.66 
14,55 
14,56 
H56 

8,06 
8.09 
8,10 
8.10 

6,72 
3,55 
3,50 
4,03 

22.04 
28.48 
28.02 
22iJ7 

.16 

,17 

:i9 

.17 

Oct.  6  

„    12  

"    19 

..    26 

18,91 
18.76 
12.96 
12,66 

19:78 
19,68 
19,48 

9.91 
10.05 
10.44 
10,82 

137 
1.26 
1.29 
1.26 

46,53 
44,85 
44,37 
44,22 

14.56 
14.55 
14.66 
14.56 
14,65 

8.10 
3.09 
8.10 
8.11 
8,06 

3,45 
3,27 
3,37 
4,22 
4,14 

22.86 
32.69 
22.40 
21.98 
82.14 

.16 

:i7 

,18 
18 
.16 

Nor.  2 

:  SEE 

»    80 

12.86 
12,50 
12.41 
12.41 
12.41 

I9i43 
18,91 
18,80 
18,91 
18,94 

10.64 
10,98 
11,11 
11.46 
11.39 

1,19 
1.28 
1.27 
1.26 
1.32 

43,61 
43,67 
43.59 
44,04 
44,06 

8.06 
8,07 
8.07 
8,07 

4,49 
4,70 
5,52 
5,46 

22.56 

22.69 
22.37 

.18 
,17 
.19 
.14 

Dec.  7 

,.    14 

,.    21  

«    28 

18.41 
14,01 
14.01 
14.01 

18,65 
18,98 
19,26 
19>53 

11.44 
11.83 
11,4« 
10,90 

1.83 
1.35 
1.S0 
1,16 

46,0s 

45,60 
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Periodical  Bebwms. 


[Mar.  1888. 


FOBEIGN  EXCHANGES.— QiMto^'oTM  as  under^  London  on 
and  Ccdeutta; — and  New  Yorky  CoUcutta,  and  Song  Kong^ 
1887. 


Fariiy  HarrJburffy 
on  LoKDONy  ybf 


1 

3 

8 

4 

.  1 

6 

1 

n 

8 

9 

London 

on 
Pant. 

London 

on 
Hamburg. 

Calcutta. 

New  York 

on 
London. 

Hong 
Kong  on 
Undon. 

Price  per  Ounce. 

Datxs. 
(DmradayB) 

London 
on 

Indian 

Conndl 

Bill.. 

Minimum 

Gold  Bars 
(Hnc). 

Standard 
SOrer 

8  m.d. 

8  m.d. 

Calcutta. 

Price 
pnBupee. 

60d.t. 

Ava 

.d. 

in  Bars. 

1887. 

s.    d. 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

*. 

d. 

*.     d. 

d. 

Jan.    6.... 
„    20.... 

25-65 
25*58i 

20-62 
20-68 

;i! 

i7« 

4-801 
4-82i 

t 

77    9 
77    9 

46 

47 

Feb.   8.... 
„    17.... 

25-56i 
25-564 

20-56 
20-59 

;i5, 

i8 
I7« 

4-85 
4-85i  . 

t 

77    9 
77    9 

47 
46^ 

Mar.  3  .... 
„    17.... 

25-56i 
26-581 

20-69 
20-64 

ill 

i7i 
I7tf 

4*84i 
4-83f 

2i 

77    9 
77    9 

46 
45i 

Apl.  14  .... 
„    28,... 

26'48f 
25*42i 

20-49 
20-49 

it! 

»7A 
>7A 

4-85f 
4-86i 

a 

77    9 

77    9 

43* 
44^ 

May  12  .... 
„    26.... 

25-38f 
^5-86i 

20-60 
20-50 

;:i 

4-85i 
4-851 

Ik 

77    9 
77    9 

43* 

June  9  .... 
„    23.... 

25-35 
25-86i 

20-50 
20-50 

:tl 

i6« 

4-84f 
4-83* 

if 

If 

77    9 

77    9 

48« 
44* 

July   7.... 
„    21 .... 

25-88f 
25-88i 

20-46 
20-47 

;jl 

'i4l 

4-82i 
4-82f 

if 

2 

77    9 
77    9 

44* 

44* 

Aug.  4  ... 
„    18.... 

25-41i 
25-48i 

20-49 
20-66 

I    4i 
>    4« 

»7A 

4-81f 
4-80i 

2\ 

77    9 

77    9 

44i 

44^ 

Sept.  1  .... 
„    16.... 

25-50 
25-531 

20-55 
20-61 

\ii 

'7* 
>7A 

4-80 
4-80i 

2t 

77    9 

77    9 

a» 

Oct.    6.... 
„    20... 

25-57i 
25-52i 

20-68 
20-55 

\f 

\lt 

4-79} 
4-81 

2f 

77    9 
77    9 

44* 
4*A 

Nov.  8.... 
„    17.... 

25-51i 
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I. — Introduction. 

The  requirements  of  modern  times  have  entirely  changed  the  old 
•way  of  regarding  the  purposes  to  which  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxation  should  be  applied.  Much  more  is  expected  now  from 
the  State  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people  than 
formerly.  There  is  no  need  here  to  recapitulate  the  heads  (f 
expenditure.  It  is  the  method  by  which  taxation  is  raised,  not 
the  mode  in  which  the  funds  provided  by  it  are  expended,  that  I 
propose  to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  this  evening.  Expenditore 
increases  almost  continually.  The  statesman  who  reminded  the 
House  of  Commons  now-a-days  as  Burke  did  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  "  mctgnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia,^*  might  obtain  a  burst  of 
momentary  and  evanescent  applause,  but  the  stream  of  lavish 
expenditure  would  continue  to  flow  nnchecked.  And  yet  there 
probably  nev;er  was  a  time  in  which  a  firm  and  economical  grasp  of 
the  strixftgs  of  the  national  money  bag  was  more  strongly  required 

q2 
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than  at  tlie  present  in  tKis  country.  It  is  not  mere  saving  alone, 
for  its  own  sake,  that  I  would  advocate.  Judicious  outlay,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  public  or  of  individuals,  produces  a  most 
remunerative  return.  Taxation  levied  in  a  judicious  manner  may 
call  forth  a  spirit  either  of  increased  exertion,  or  of  additional 
economy,  by  means  of  which  the  sum  required  by  the  State  may 
be  more  than  replaced.  But  at  the  present  time  taxation  is  rather 
regarded  as  a  mere  money  raising  machine  than  anything  else. 
This  is  the  special  feature  in  the  modem  system  of  taxation  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention — the  more  direct  the  method 
is  the  better,  in  the  opinions  of  many. 

This  was  not  always  the  opinion  of  economists  of  great 
celebrity  in  their  day.  **  If  I  were  called  on,"  said  Arthur  Young, 
**  to  define  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it  should  be  that  of  bearing 
^*  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none.  In 
'^  other  words,  that  simplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greatest  additional 
"  weight  that  can  be  given  to  taxes,  and  ought,  in  every  country,  to 
*'  be  sedulously  avoided.  By  a  system  of  simplicity  in  taxation,  let  it 
"  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whether  on  land,  on  persons,  or 
'*  on  consumption,  there  will  always  be  classes  of  people  much 
'*  lighter  taxed  than  other  classes ;  and  this  inequality  will  throw 
'^  an  oppressive  burden  on  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  the 
"  operation  of  whatever  tax  is  chosen." 

Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch  adds  to  this  the  following  observations : 
"  Sir  Gleorge  C.  Lewis  having  quoted  this  passage  in  the  debate  in 
**  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  budget  of  1857,  gave  it  the 
"  additional  weight  of  his  own  high  authority.  *  That  opinion,' 
"  said  he,  *  though  contrary  to  much  that  we  hear  at  the  present 
"  '  day,  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  a  most  useful 
*'  *  practical  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  taxation.' 
"  Had  we  kept  it  in  view,"  Mr.  McCulloch  continues,  "  during  the 
**  last  few  years  our  financial  system  would  have  been,  at  this 
**  moment,  in  a  comparatively  sound  and  healthy  condition." — 
"  Taxation  and  Funding  System,"  McCulloch,  p.  233. 

The  plan  of  imposing  taxation  on  a  few  articles  only,  naturally 
leads  on  to  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  whole  charge  on  one 
point.  This  system,  so  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  McCulloch, 
has  lately  received  a  considerable  extension  in  Switzerland.  But 
we  must  not  think  that  all  foreign  economists  are  unanimous  on 
this  point.  M.  Leon  Say  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  has  discussed  it  in  his  book  entitled ''  Les  Solutions 
"  Democratiques  de  la  question  des  Imp6t8,"  which  contains  the 
substance  of  his  recent  conferences  held  at  the  School  of  Political 
Science.  I  may  be  permitted  to  translate  the  words  with  which 
M.  Leon  Say  brings  his  remarks  to  a  close,  the  importance  of 
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which  are  enhanced  bj  the  high  office  which  M.  Say  has  borne  in 

his  oonntry,  and  by  his  long  experience  in  pnblio  affairs :  "  There 

''  cannot,  according  to  my  idea,  be  a  good  system  of  finance  in  a 

"  country  where  the  advanced  school  of  democratic  socialists  bears 

"  rule,  and  where  that  school  is  in  possession  of  power.      The 

"  finances  can  only  be  well  regulated  in  a  country  in  which  the 

"  State  knows  how  to  place  a  check  on  its  requirements,  and 

"  resolves  not  to  intervene  in  industrial  affairs.     It  is  however  not 

"  difficult  to  understand  that  in  order  to  do  much  a  large  expendi- 

"  ture  is  needful,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  the  means  for  a 

^'  large  expenditure  new  taxes  must  constantly  be  added  to  those 

"  that  exist.     The  new  taxes  may  be  disastrous  if  they  strike  at 

*'  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  these  are  the  taxes  which  appear 

"  foreshadowed.     Above  and  beyond  its  power  of  contribution 

*^  a  people  has,  and  can  only  have,  one  reserve  alone,  its  accumu- 

**  lated  wealth,  and  its  annual  savings.     It  is  needful  to  defend 

'*  energetically  this  final  reserve  against  those  who  by  laying  hold 

**  of  it  would,  consciously  or  not,  give  the  signal  of  the  irremedi- 

**  able  downfall  of  our  magnificent  country." 

There  are  two  other  authorities  well  known  in  England  whose 
remarks  on  taxation  of  this  description  I  should  like  to  cite  before 
undertaking  the  examination  of  the  mode  of  taxation  adopted  in 
those  three  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  my  address  to  you  this  evening ;  these  authorities  are 
Mr.  Gladsfcone  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  this 
country,  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  income  tax.  He  con- 
tinned  it  in  1853,  and  he  proposed  to  carry  on  the  finances  of  the 
country  without  its  assistance  in  1874.  He  has  therefore  con- 
sidered it  from  various  points  of  view.  A  very  large  part,  about 
half,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  budget  speech  of  1853  is  occupied  with 
the  income  tax.  While  continuing  it  for  the  time,  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  con- 
tinue it  as  a  permanent  tax.  *'  It  is  not  adapted,"  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  ^'  for  a  permanent  portion  of  your  fiscal  system,  unless  you 
*'  can  by  reconstruction  remove  what  are  called  its  inequalities. 
^'  Even,  however,  if  you  could  remove  its  inequalities,  a  question 
**  into  which  we  will  patiently  examine,  there  would  still  remain  in 
"  my  mind  at  least  objections  to  it  of  the  grravest  character."  .  .  . 
"  Now  it  is  said  that  gross  inequality  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
'*  tax,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  levied,  that  it  is  unjust  to  levy 
^'  it  upon  precarious  and  realised  income  alike." 

Into  this  latter  point,  the  possibility  of  making  a  distinction 
between  precarious  and  fixed  incomes,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  at  some 
length.     He  showed  the  difficulty  of  appraising  business  incomes 
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fairly ;  thos  while  "  some  few  trades  may  be  worth  as  mach  as 
'*  twenty -fire  years'  purchase,  there  are  others  not  worth  more  than 
"  five,  four,  or  three  years*  purchase.*'  If  any  can  be  worth  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase,  many,  it  may  parenthetically  be  observed,  are 
not  worth  anything  like  three.  Mr.  Gladstone  then  proceeded  to 
compare  various  life  incomes,  from  government  offices,  from  life 
interests,  from  professional  exertions,  from  annuities.  Mr.  Gladstone 
examined  these  cases  one* by  one;  he  then  admitted  '^  that  the 
''  operation  of  the  income  tax  when  taken  alone  is  severe  upon 
'^  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  propei*ty;"  and  having 
done  all  this,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  recommend  any  scheme 
the  object  of  which  was  to  differentiate  the  tax  as  between  different 
classes  in  the  community.  ^^  I  frankly  own  my  total  inability  to 
"  meet  the  feeling  which  has  been  excited  upon  the  subject  of  the 
*'  income  tax,  by  any  attempts  to  vary  the  rate  of  the  tax  according 
^^  to  the  source  of  income;  nay  more,  I  think' that  I  should  be 
**  guilty  of  a  high  political  offence  if  I  attempted  it."  This  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1853.  He  is 
apparently  of  the  same  opinion  now.  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in 
his  article  on  "  Lecky's  History  of  England,"  in  the  number  of  the 
^'Nineteenth  Century"  for  June,  1887,  to  his  budget  speech  of 
1853,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  and  to  his  proposal  fo 
relinquish  it  in  1874.  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in  this  article  to  the 
preparations  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  through  successive 
reductions  of  the  rate. 

With  regard  to  relinquishing  it,  he  observes  that  "in  1874,  for 
^'  the  first  time  since  1845,  the  opportunity  arrived.  The  nation 
''  had  its  opportunity  and  took  its  choice.  It  may  have  been  wise 
**  or  unwise,  but  it  was  made  by  competent  authority.  The  result 
"  is  told  in  our  present  expenditure  of  90  millions."  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  on  to  say,  "  with  the  proposal  to  repeiU  the  income  tax  came 
'^  a  proposal  to  reconstruct  and  enlarge  the  death  duties.  Direct 
'^  taxation  of  a  kind  most  vexatious  to  trade  and  industry  was  to  be 
*'  removed ;  direct  taxation  the  least  of  all  unfavourable  to  trade 
**  and  industry,  and  going,  as  a  direct  tax  should  whenever 
'<  possible  go,  straight  to  property,  was  to  be  imposed."  It  appears 
from  the  context  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing  in  1874,  as 
he  expressed  himself  in  1853,  to  abolish  the  income  tax,  he  was  not 
willing  to  differentiate  it.  In  the  August  number,  1887,  of  the  same 
magazine,  the  "  Nineteenth  Centuiy,"  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to 
the  subject  again  in  an  article  entitled  ^'  Mr.  Lecky  and  Political 
"  Morality."     His  remarks  on  the  subject  are  as  follows : — 

*^  The  Aberdeen  administration,  of  which  I  was  an  original 
"  member,  had  made  no  promise  whatever  on  the  permanency  of 
"  the  tax.    It  was  in  order  to  avoid  egotism  that  I  recited  with 
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'*  extreme  brevity  the  pledge  of  1853.  I  am  now  driyen,  however 
*'  relnctantly,  into  somewhat  greater  length.  The  greater  mission 
^'  of  that  Government,  as  stated  bj  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
*'  of  Lords,  was  to  restore  finance.  The  Tory  party  nnder  the 
"  guidance  of  the  Tory  Government,  and  probably  two-thirds  of 
*'  the  Liberal  party  from  conviction  and  preference,  favoured  the 
"  differentiation  of  the  tax.  The  school  of  Peel  was  convinced 
'^  that  this  meant  financial  confusion.  *  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
**  Exchequer  was  the  post  of  danger.  It  was  offered  to  me.  I 
'*  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  honoured  friend  Sir  James  Graham 
''  to  take  it.  He  had  passed  60,  his  health  was  no  longer  strong, 
"  and  he  declined.  My  first  duty  was  to  examine,  with  extreme 
*^  labour,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Lecky  appears  to  comprehend  by  the 
"  facile  method  of  innate  ideas.  My  next  was  to  ask  the  cabinet 
''  to  adopt  a  plan  which  handled  the  income  tax  in  a  manner 
''  known  by  us  to  be  unacceptable  at  the  time  to  a  very  large 
"  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  My  third  was  to  propose  the 
''  plan  to  parliament.  Parliament  threw  aside  the  ruinous  scheme 
*'  of  differentiation,  and  also  gave  the  tax  not  as  before  for  one 
"  year,  but  for  seven,  upon  an  elaborate  argument  from  the 
"'  Government  to  show  that  in  all  likelihood  the  impost  coald  be 
^*  dispensed  with  at  a  future  date.  It  was  a  bargain  of  honoor 
*'  with  the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  as  to  the  income  tax  are  clear.  He 
neither  wishes  that  it  should  form  a  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal 
system,  nor  that  it  should  be  differentiated. 

The  other  English  authority  whose  opinion  on  the  income  tax 
I  desire  to  quote  is  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.     He  says  : — 

*'  Setting  out  then  from  the  maxim  that  equal  sacrifices  ought 
*'  to  be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  this 
''  is  in  fact  done  by  making  each  contribute  the  same  percentage 
*''  on  his  pecuniary  means.  '  Many  persons  maintain  the  negative, 
^*  saying  that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small  income  is  a  heavier 
"  burden  than  the  same  fraction  deducted  from  one  much  larger : 
'^  on  this  is  grounded  the  very  popular  scheme  of  what  is  called  a 
"  graduated  property  tax,  viz.,  an  income  tax  in  which  the  per- 
**  centage  rises  with  the  amount  of  the  income." 

Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments  on  which 
the  proposal  is  founded  ;  he  then  continues : — 

"  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  a  graduated  property 
"  tax  (Viinpot  progressif)  has  been  advocated  on  the  avowed 
*'  ground  that  the  State  should  use  the  instrument  of  taxation 
**  as  a  means  of  mitigating  the  inequalities  of  wealth.  I  am  as 
'^  desirous  as  any  one  that  means  should  be  taken  to  diminish 
'*  those  inequalities,  but  not  so  as  to  relieve  the  prodigal  at  the 
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"  expense  of  the  prudent.  To  tax  the  larger  incomes  at  a  higher 
'*  percentage  than  the  smaller,  is  to  lay  a  tax  on  indastry  and 
"  economy ;  to  impose  a  penalty  on  people  for  having  worked 
"  harder  and  saved  more  than  their  neighboars.  It  is  not  the 
*^  fortunes  that  are  earned,  but  those  which  are  unearned,  that  it  is 
'^  for  the  public  good  to  place  under  limitation.  A  just  and  wise 
^'  legislation  would  abstain  from  holding  out  methods  for  dissipating 
**  rather  than  saving  the  earnings  of  honest  exertion." — J.  S.  Mill, 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'*  book  v,  chap.  2,  sec.  3, 

The  reference  to  unearned  fortunes  in  the  extract  given  above, 
includes  apparently  both  inherited  property  and  the* growth  in 
value  arising  from  the  "  unearned  increment  "  which  Mr.  Mill  was 
given  to  discussing. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  inherited  property,  Mr.  Mill 
expresses  his  opinions  as  follows :  '*  The  principle  of  graduation 
"  (as  it  is  called),  that  is  of  levying  a  larger  percentage  on  a 
*'  larger  sum,  though  its  application  to  general  taxation  would  be, 
"  in  my  opinion,  objectionable,  is  both  just  and  expeditious  as 
"  applied  to  legacy  and  inheritance  duties."  Without  entering  into 
any  discussion  as  to  the  fairness  or  otherwise  of  this  form  of  tax, 
it  is  advisable  to  remark  that  the  amount  of  taxation  which  can 
safely  be  imposed  on  inheritances  is  a  good  deal  smaller  in  reality 
than  appears  possible  in  theory.  A  slight  addition,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  the  weight  of  taxation  on  the  devolution  of  property, 
would  lead  to  evasions  which  would  probably  cause  the  net  receipts 
from  the  tax  in  the  higher  rate,  to  be  below  their  amount  at  the 
lower.  This  would  be  the  result  with  the  larger  fortunes,  while  many 
hardships  would  be  inflicted  on  widows  and  others  left  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  of  life  with  scanty  means,  unless  the  scale  was  most 
oarefally  graduated  and  left  at  a  moderate  amount  in  the  lower 
divisions.  With  regard  to  the  "  unearned  increment,"  logical 
fairness  would  require  that  if  an  **  increment "  accrued  to  the 
advantage  of  the  State,  a  ''  decrement  "  should  likewise  be  met  at 
its  expense.  The  old  proverb,  "  as  broad  as  it  is  long,**  would  be 
realized  in  this  case.  There  are  many  forms  of  property  which 
seem  to  provide  the  financier  with  a  firm  basis  for  taxation,  which 
are  found  in  practice  to  be  entirely  unavailable. 

I  must  not  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  the  real  weight  of  a  tax  sometimes  falls  on  entirely 
difierent  classes  from  those  on  whom  it  was  intended  to  be  imposed. 
In  theory,  a  tax  on  income  and  property  arranged  in  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  possessors,  appears  as  good  a  method  for  obtaining 
the  amounts  needed  for  purposes  of  administration  as  could  be 
designed.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  it  is  never  desirable  to  rest 
too  heavily  on  this  foundation :  a  tax  on  profits  tends  to  diminish 
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the  power  to  accnmnlate  capital,  and  without  constant  accumula- 
tions of  fresh  capital,  no  country  can  permanently  remain  pros- 
perous. A  heayy  tax  on  the  income  of  the  wealthier  classes 
appears  at  first  sight  one  designed  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  But  if  a  really  heavy  tax,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  wage  earner,  by  drying  up  the  source  from 
which  wages  can  be  paid.  Again,  in  other  directions  the  effect 
would  be  injurious.  A  tax  on  property  tends  to  hinder  an  dutlay 
on  improvements.  Here  too  the  labouring  man  is  the  first  to  suffer. 
Without  improvements  employment  for  the  labourer  must  remain 
stagnant,  and  wages  probably  will  remain  stagnant  also.  Hence, 
though  property  and  income  may,  and  should,  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden  of  taxation,  every  attempt  to  raise  this  share  beyond 
the  proper  level  will  inevitably  recoil  not  so  much  on  the  propertied 
classes  as  on  the  wage  earners.  As  was  well  said  by  McCulloch, 
"  every  system  of  taxation  is  radically  vicious  that  sets  the  interest 
"  and  the  duty  of  individuals  at  variance.*' 

II. — Systems  of  Progressive  Taxation  in  Switzerland, 
The  systems  under  which  direct  taxation  is  levied  in  some  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  would  certainly  not  have  received  any 
commendations  from  Mr.  McCulloch.  I  propose  to  give  three 
examples,  all  of  fiscal  arrangements  made  in  recent  years,  in  the 
cantons  of  Uri,  Basel-Stadt,  and  Waadt,  better  known  as  canton 
de  Yaud.  All  three  have  been  enacted  quite  of  late  years,  cantons 
de  Vaud  and  Uri  in  1886,  canton  Basel-Stadt  in  1887. 

These  three  cantons  differ  very  greatly  from  each  other  as  to 
the  principal  occupations  of  their  inhabitants,  and  doubtless  also  as 
to  their  accumulated  and  actual  wealth.  The  following  statement, 
derived  from  the  federal  census  of  1880,  shows  the  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants : — 

Table  I. — Stnss  Census  of  1880.    Principal  Occupations  of  Inhabitants  of 
Cantons  Uri^  Basd-Stadt,  and  de  Vatui.    Proportions  per  i,ooo  of  Total, 


Occupations 


Cantons. 


Uri. 
1 


BMel-Stadt. 
3 


Vftud. 
S 


Oultiration  of  the  soil 

Industry 

Commerce  

Transport    

Public    administration,   arts,    audi 

sciences   J 

Personal  services    

Persons  without  occupation 

Total   


451 

138 

72 

274 

25 

5 
85 


43 

176 
69 

63 

30 
9« 


471 

270 

75 

40 

49 

11 
84 


1,000 


1,000 

Jigitized 
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The  differences  in  the  main  occapations  followed  in  these  three 
cantons  doubtless  indicates  yerj  different  social  conditions  between 
them.  In  cantons  Basel- Stadt  and  de  Yand  there  is  something  of 
a  leisared  class  among  the  persons  stated  to  be  without  occupation, 
and  though  the  number  employed  in  personal  services  is  never 
high  in  Switzerland,  it  is  larger  in  these  same  cantons  than  in  Uri. 


Table  IL—Taxaiion  per  Head  of  Fopulalian,  Cantons  Uriy  Basel-Stadt, 
and  de  Vavd,  1862,  1872,  and  1881. 

DirecL 

Indirect. 

Total  Tuatiott. 

CantoDB. 

Fnncf. 

Proportion 

per  Cent,  to 

ToUL 

Tnnn. 

Proportion 

per  Cent  to 

Toid. 

Pranet. 

1862. 
Uri. 

10-47 
2-95 

26-60 
4-46 

2-39 

24'SO 

8-50 

40 
28 

64 
28 

27 
61 
48 

11-67 

16-76 

9-61 

4-93 
15-00 
11-30 

6-52 
2300 
11-30 

100 
60 
77 

100 
86 
72 

78 
48 
67 

11-67 

Baael-Stadt  

27-28 

Do  Vaud  

12-38 

1872. 

Uri 

Basel-Stadt  

493 

41-60 

De  Vaud  

16-76 

1881. 

Uri 

Ba«el.Stadt 

De  Vaud  

8-81 
47-30 
19*80 

The  proportion  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  will  be 
altered  bj  the  recent  laws  regulating  direct  and  progressive 
taxation. 

The  difference  shown  in  the  taxation  of  these  cantons  is  quite 
as  considerable  as  among  the  occupations.  Basel-Stadt  is  the 
heaviest  taxed  canton  per  head  in  Switzerland,  and  de  Yaud  is  the 
third — Geneva,  with  43*80  frs.,  coming  between  the  two ;  Uri| 
though  not  bj  any  means  the  lowest  taxed  canton,  for  Obwalden, 
the  larger  of  the  two  divisions  collectively  forming  the  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  which  only  pays  3*99  frs.  per  head,  occupies  that 
position — is  yet  considerably  below  the  average. 

Taxation  in  Switzerland  generally,  as  in  almost  every  other 
civilised  country  of  Europe,  has  become  heavier  of  late  years. 
The  following  statement,  Table  III,  shows  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
to  the  State  per  head  of  the  population  at  the  dates  of  1862,  1872, 
and  1881.  Compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  direct  taxation  has 
more  than  doubled,  though  the  propoi*tion  of  direct  to  indirect 
taxation  is  now  slightly  less  than  it  was  ten  years  since. 

The  population  of  these  cantons  was,  according  to  the  census 
of  December,  1880 :—  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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InhabiUati. 
TC^ri     23,694 
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Basel-Stadt 


65,101 


Do  Vaud 238,730 

and  of  the  Confederation  at  the  same  date  2,846,102. 

Table  IIL — Switzkbland.    State  Taxes  per  Head  of  the  Population, 
1862,  1872,  and  1881. 


Direct 

Indirect. 

Te«r. 

Fnaei. 

Proportion 

par  Cent,  to 

Total. 

¥r«iet. 

Proportion 

per  Cent  to 

Total. 

Total  Phinct. 

1862  .... 
'72  .... 
'81  .... 

2-47 
4-64 
612 

28 
44 
42 

6-45 
6-99 
8*42 

72 
66 
68 

8-92 
10-63 
14-54 

On  comparing  this  statement  with  Table  II,  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  direct  to  indirect  taxation  in  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Basel- 
Stadt,  and  de  Yand,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  last  date  men- 
tioned, 1881,  direct  taxation  in  Basel-Stadt  was  considerably  above 
the  average,  in  de  Yand  was  very  nearly  the  average,  and  in  Uri  a 
great  deal  below  the  average  of  the  whole  of  Switzerland.  In 
1872  these  proportions  had  been  heavier  in  Basel-Stadt  and  lightei- 
in  de  Yand,  while  in  Uri  direct  taxation  was  not  brought  into  the 
fiscal  system  till  1881. 

This  table,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  other  information  I  have 
received,  is  derived  from  an  article  on  Das  Stenerwesen  der 
Schweiz,  in  the  ''  Zeitschrift  fiir  Schweizensche  Statisiik "  for 
1883,  by  Herr  G.  Mnehlemann.  The  alteration  of  the  tax  in 
Basel-Stadt,  and  its  introduction  into  canton  de  Yand,  caused,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  those  cantons.  The 
"  Schweizer  Qrenzpost,"  a  daily  paper  published  in  Basel,  and  "  La 
"  Bevue,"  a  daily  paper  published  in  Lausanne,  and  the  - "  Gazette 
^  de  Lausanne,*'  discussed  the  principle  of  the  measure ;  the 
"  Grenzpost "  and  the  "  Bevue  "  supporting,  the  "  Gazette  "  object- 
ing to  the  proposed  impost.  The  taxation  in  cantons  Basel  and  de 
Yaud  alsd  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper  read  before 
the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland  by  Mr. 
Murrough  O'Brien,  18th  January,  1887.  From  all  these  published 
statements  I  have  derived  much  information.  I  am  also  indebted 
to  M.  Milliet,  the  chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  in  Switzerland, 
and  to  Dr.  Paul  Speiser,  of  the  Finance  Department,  canton  Basel- 
Stadt,  for  many  important  details,  supplying  the  basis  on  which  this 
paper  is  founded.  At  the  time  when  Herr  Mnehlemann  wrote, 
eleven  cantons  out  of  the  twenty-five  which  form  the  conf edera- 
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tion  had  adopted  progressive  taxation.  The  number  of  the  cantons 
is  twenty-two,  bat  to  these  the  three  subdivisions  of  canton  Basel, 
Appenzell,  and  Unterwalden  have  to  be  added.  These  subdivisions 
are  sovereign  States  for  internal  fiscal  purposes  exactly  as  the 
undivided  cantons  are.  Hence  there  are,  for  fiscal  purposes, 
twenty-five  sovereign  States  in  Switzerland.  At  the  present  time 
fifteen  cantons  adopt  progressive  taxation.  Some  tax  both  property 
and  income  on  this  bal^is,  a  few  income  only,  one,  Geneva,  property 
alone.  Of  the  remaining  cantons  five  in  1881  had  no  direct  taxa- 
tion at  all.  At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  five  cantons  which 
adopt  direct  taxation  do  not  levy  it  on  a  progressive  system. 

The  instances  of  progressive  taxation  which  I  propose  to  con- 
sider particularly  are  Basel-Stadt,  de  Vaud,  and  Uri. 

Basel-Stadt  has  levied  its  direct  taxation  on  a  progressive 
system  since  the  year  1840.  The  present  arrangement  dates  from 
March,  1887,  in  that  canton.  In  canton  de  Vaud  the  present  law 
dates  from  December,  1886,  and  in  canton  Uri  from  May,  1886. 
All  these  arrangements  therefore  are  quite  recent  in  their  present 
forms.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  intention  in  Basel-Stadt  and  de 
Yaud  is  not  to  diminish  the  amount  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  on 
account  of  the  larger  amount  expected  to  be  raised  through  the 
addition  to  direct  taxation.  A  larger  revenue  is  required,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  this  by  additions  to  the  original  basis  was 
found  in  practice  to  be  inconvenient.  I  am  not  equally  certain  as 
to  the  course  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Uri,  but  I  believe  that  there 
also  the  intention  is  to  employ  the  fresh  taxes  as  a  supplement  to, 
not  as  a  substitute  for,  any  part  of  the  existing  levies,  and  that  in 
the  last  named  canton,  as  in  the  others,  the  main  motive  was  the 
desire  to  raise  a  larger  revenue.  The  work  of  government  adminis- 
tration in  these  cantons  becomes  more  costly,  hence  the  need 
of  resorting  to  fresh  taxes. 

III.— Ganton  Basel-Stadt, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  system  in  force  at 
the  present  time  in  canton  Basel-Stadt,  comparing  it  where  neces- 
sary with  the  system  established  by  the  law  of  1880;  for  as  the 
present  law  only  came  into  force  in  May,  1887,  its  working  cannot 
yet  be  shown  by  experience. 

Canton  Basel-Stadt  may  fairly  claim  our  attention  first,  as 
progressive  taxation  has  been  established  in  it  for  about  half  a 
century. 

Basel-Stadt  is  a  portion  of  the  original  canton  Basel,  and  was 
separated  from  it  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1883,  the  other 
portion  being  known  as  Basel-Land.  Basel-Stadt  is  the  smallest  of 
the  separate  States  of  Switzerland.    Its  surface  is  only  35*8  square 
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kilometres,  eqnal  to  22*245  square  miles.  At  the  census  of  1880 
its  whole  population  numbered  65,101  persons,  and  as  of  these 
onlj  2,816  were  returned  as  concerned  with  production  connected 
with  the  soil,  including  those  engaged  in  dairying  and  gardening, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  practically  a  town  population  altogether.  The 
cantonal  taxes  are  stated  in  the  ^'  Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse  "  as 
being  121,200/.  in  1881,  or  about  at  the  rate  of  \L  179.  6d.  for  each 
of  the  inhabitants.     This  does  not  include  federal  taxation. 

The  original  law  establishing  progressive  taxation  dates  from 
some  fifty  years  since;  it  was  revised  in  1880,  and  again  in  May, 
1887.  The  revision  on  all  these  occasions,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  law  itself,  was  caused  by  the  same  motive,  the  difficulty 
of  raising  the  sums  required  for  local  administration  in  any  other 
way.  As  the  existing  law  has  been  so  recently  introduced  that  its 
results  cannot  be  shown,  it  is  advisable  to  quote  the  particulars  of 
the  working  of  the  previous  law,  that  of  1880 ;  giving  at  the  same 
time  the  heads  of  the  existing  law. 

The  principal  sections  of  the  law  of  1887  for  canton  Basel- 
Stadt  are  as  follows  : — 

Section  3. 

The  income  tax  is  to  be  calculated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  following  pay  a  fixed  tax  of  8  frs.  (say  68,  8d.)  : 

(a.)  Unmarried  persons  with  an  income  from  over  40/.  up  to 

60/. 
(Jb.)  Married  persons  who  carry  on  their  own  households,  and 

widowers  who  keep  house  with  their  young  children, 

with  an  income  from  over  60/.  to  72/. 
(c.)  Widows  who  keep  house  with  their  young  children,  with 

incomes  from  over  ^2/.  to  96/. 

2.  A  fixed  tax  of  15  frs.  (say  I2«.  6rf.)  is  to  be  paid  by — 

(a.)  Unmarried  persons  with  an  income  from  over  60/.  to  72/, 
(6.)  Married  persons  who  carry  on  their  own  households,  and 

widowers  who  keep  hoase  with  their  young  children, 

with  an  income  from  over  72/.  to  96/. 

3.  Those  who  are  subject  to  the  tax  and  do  not  fall  into  the 
classes  included  under  heads  1  and  2  have  to  pay  according  to  the 
following  instructions : — 

On  incomes  up  to  160/.^  i  per  cent. 

On  the  amount  up  to  i6o/,  further  (collecMve  income  up  to 

320/.),  2  per  cent. 
On  the  additional  amount  up  to  160/.  further  (collective  income 

up  to  480/.),  3  per  cent. 
On  the    amount  further    (collective    income  beyond   4So/,), 

4  per  cent.  Jigitlzed  by  VjOOQIC 
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Section  X.-^Property  Tax, 

Those  who  are  subject  to  the  tax  will  be  divided  according  to 
the  principles  stated  above  into  the  following  classes : — 

Table  IV. — Canton  Basd-Stadt.    Division  ofPropertt/  into  Ckuses. 


Ctus. 

Property. 

Class. 

Property. 

1 

£            £ 

200  to         320 

'    Oyer     320  „       480 
„       480  „       800 
„       800  „     1,200 
„     i,zco  „     i,r.oo 
„     1,600  „     2,000 
„     2,000  „     2,400 
„     2,400  „     2,800 
„     2,800  „    3,200 
„     3,200  „    3,600 
y,     3i6oo  „    4,000 

„  4,000  „  4,800 
„   4,800  „   5,600 
„   5,600  „   6,400 
„   6,400  „    7,200 
„    7,200  „    8,000 
„   8,000  „    9,000 
„   9,000  „  10,000 

„  10,000  „  11,000 

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

30  

31  

82  

33  

34  

35  

36  

37  

£            £ 
,    Over  11,000  to  1 2,000 
„      12,000  „  13,000 
„      13,000  „  14,000 
„      14,000  „  15,000 
„      15,000  „  16,000 
„      16,000  „  18,000 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•1      18.000  •«  20.000 

8 

„     20,000  „  22,000 
„      22,000  ,.  24,000 
„     24,000  „  26,000 
„     26,000  „  28,000 
„     28,000  „  30,000 
„     30,000  „  32,000 
„     32,000  „  34,000 
„     S4,ooo  „  36,000 
„      36,000  „  38,000 
„      38,000  „  40,000 
.1     40,o<50  „  441000 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

The  increase  from  the  37th  class  to  the  46th  class  is  at  the  rate 
of  4,000/.-,  from  the  47th  class  upwards,  80,000/.  to  84,000/.,  the 
increase  is  at  the  rate  of  8,000/. 

The  tax  is  always  to  be  reckoned  at  the  lower  amount  of  the 
class  in  question. 

Section  XI. 

The  tax,  to  be  levied  yearly  according  to  the  definition  given 
above,  amounts  for  property : — 

Up  to  4,000/ I  per  1,000 

Over  4,000/.— 8,000/ ij        „ 

„    8,000/ 2  „ 

Section  15. — Tax  on  Inheritances. 

The  tax  on  inheritances  is  levied  from  all  inheritances,  bequests, 
gifts  after  death,  and  giils  which  are  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  deceased,  occurring  in  the  canton. 

The  property  is  liable  to  the  tax  which  belongs  to  the  heirs  as 
a  bequest  after  th6  death  of  the  deceased,  including  the  amount  of 
life  insurance  falling  in  as  a  result  of  the  death,  as  well  as  property 
acquired  by  marriage,  dowry,  and  other  property  which  had 
descended  to  the  heirs  already  in  the  lifetime  of  the  deceased,  so 
far  as  it  represents  an  anticipated  portion.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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The  property  wbich  affcer  the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife,  the 
surviving  partner  of  the  marriage  receives  in  accordance  with  the 
rights  of  property  resulting  from  the  marriage,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  the  marriage  settlement,  is  not  subject  to  the  tax  on 
ixLheritance. 

If  the  heirs  are  the  children  or  more  distant  descendants,  the 
household  and  farming  property  received  as  an  inheritance  is  not 
sabject  to  the  tax. 

Sbctiok  XVT. 

This  section  deals  with  the  exemptions  from  the  tax,  which  in 
no  case  apply  where  property  exceeds  a  value  of  i6o/. 

Section  XVII. 
The  tax  is  calculated  at  the  following  rates : — 

1.  At  I  per  cent,  for  children,   grandchildren,  and  husbands 

and  wives. 

2.  At  2  per  cent,  for  more  distant  descendants  and  ascendants. 

3.  At  4  per  cent,  for  grandparents  and  more  distant  ascendants, 

and  also  for  sisters. 

4.  At  6  per  cent,  for  uncles  and  nephews. 

5.  At  9  per  cent,  for  children  of  sisters,  great  uncles,  and  great 

nephews. 

6.  At  1 2  per  cent,  for  all  farther  classes  of  relationship,  and  for 

all  persons  not  related  in  blood  to  the  testator  or  giver. 

Sbcttok  XXVI. — Gtmimunal  Tax. 
Those  liable  to  the  tax  will  be  divided  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  taxes  into  the  following   classes,  according  to  their  average 
total  incomes : — 

Table  V. — Canton  Basd-Stadt    Division  of  Incomes  into  Classes, 


Clau.- 


1.., 

2... 

3... 

4... 

5.., 

6.. 

7... 

8.. 

9.., 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 


Income. 


From  32  to 

Over    48  „ 

„       60  „ 

»       88  ,t 

„     120  „ 

„     160  „ 

»     240  „ 

„     400  „ 

„     600  „ 

„     800  „ 

„  1,200  „ 

„  1,600  „ 

„  2,400  „ 

„  4,000  „ 

„  6,000  „ 
„  8,000 


£ 

48 

60 

88 

120 

160 

240 

400 

600 

800 

1,200 

1,600 

2,400 

4,000 

6,000 

8,000 


Payment. 


£ 


d. 


8 
6 

4 


-  6 

-  e 

-  10 
.  16 
1  2 

1  18 

2  16  10 
4  16  8 
6  16      8 

11  6      8 

16  -      - 

24  -      - 

40  -      - 

64  -      - 

96  -      - 
120 


Jigitized  by 
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The  principal  heads  of  receipt  were  in  the  year  1884,  the  latest 
statement  to  hand,  as  follows  : — 

Table  YL— Canton  Basd-Stadl,    Taxation  in  1884. 

Tax  on  inoomes  and  earnings  (Einkommens  und  Erwerbsteuer) ..    38,892 

„     property  (Yenndgensteuer)    33i685 

Tax  for  local  purpoBes  (St&dtische  G^meindesteuer)    i9i945 


(oonyerting  the  frano  aa  25  »  i  {. 
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The  official  publications  "  Finanzdepartement  Administrative 
'*  Yerfiigungen  *'  show  the  number  of  the  persons  who  paid  the  tax 
on  income  and  earnings,  and  the  amount  received  from  each 
class.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  law  of  1880  the  first  two 
classes  paid  fixed  amounts,  5  frs.  and  10  frs.  respectively.  There 
were  various  regulations  showing  consideration  to  widows  and 
others  of  helpless  condition  in  these  two  classes.  Broadly  speaking 
the  taxed  incomes  are  mentioned  in  Col.  4  of  the  following  table : — 

Table  YIL — Canton  Basd-Stadt.    Apportionment  and  Classes  Cluirged 
with  Tax  on  Income  a^id  Earnings^  1884. 


1 

Percentage 

of 
Taxpayers. 

Nnmber 

of 

Taxpayer!. 

8 
Clati  and  Bate  of  Tax. 

4 

Limit 
of  Income 

not 
exceeding 

5 

Per- 
centage 

of 
Amount. 

6 

Amount 
Paid 

28-20 
17-40 
82-62 

2,237 

1,380 

2,587 

920 

273 

635 

I  at  5  frs.,  say  4*.  ^d.  each 

II  „  10  frs.,  say  %8.  d^d.  each 

III  ..  1  nor  cent 

£ 

60 

72 

160 

820 

480 

Beyond  4^ 

116 
1-42 
6-76 
6-89 
4-88 
78-86 

447 

2,631 

a,678 

1,916 

30,668 

11-60 
8-44 

17  „  I  and  2  per  cent 

V  ..  1 — 1  ner  cent 

6-74 

VI  „  1  —  4  per  cent 

100 

7,932 

— 

100 

38,892 

By  comparing  Col.  1  with  Col.  5  it  will  be  seen  that  6-74  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  paid  under  the  law  of  1880  78*85  per 
cent  of  the  amount.  The  alterations  made  by  the  law  of  1887 
are  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  tax  on  the  poorer  classes, 
and  raising  the  tax  on  the  more  wealthy ;  a  slight  diminution,  680/. 
a  year,  on  the  produce  of  the  income  tax  was  expected.  The 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  proposal  on  which  the  change 
in  the  law  was  based,  shows  the  amount  expected. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  amount  taken  in  each  case  is  on 
the  matriculated  basis.  A  system  of  additional  charges  to  these 
amounts  has  hitherto  been  employed  which  is  not  found  to  work 
satisfactorily.  The  new  method  is  expected  to  produce  a  sufficient 
revenue  without  having  recourse  to  these  istdditions.      OOglC 
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Tablb  Vm.— Condon  Boud-Stadt.    Present  and  Future  Incidenee 
of  Taxation^  aocarding  to  the  Law  of  1887. 


Efttinutte  in 
Future. 

PrMent. 

Mora  Expected 
in  Future. 

Amount  of  Property  Tax — 

In  fature,  eetimate    ...... 

At  proBent 

80,920 

19,620 

6,000 

£ 

18,680 

14,200 

£ 
12,240 

Anunmt  of  Communal  Tax — 
In  fature.  Mtinuite    

At  preeent .... 

6,420 
6,000 

Amount  of  Tax  on  Inkerilanee^ 
In  direct  line 

66,540 

32,880 

28,660 

Deduot.  exDected  .- 

Pimimitio'i  in  inoome  tax    

— 

— 

680 

EBtimated  net  increase 

— 

— 

22,980 

The  amonnt  of  taxable  capital  in  the  canton  for  the  years 
1883,  1884,  and  1885  was  as  follows:— 

Tablb  IX.— Canton  Basel-Stadt.    Amount  of  TaxabU  Capital 

{Steuer  Kojntal). 
Tear.  Amount 

£ 

1883 18,797,240 

'84 18,866,168 

*86 18,731,072 

The  amonnt  in  the  jear  1885  is  thus  smaller  than  in  the  two 
previous  years.  The  diminution  is  accounted  for  partly  by  removals, 
by  migration  of  occupations,  and  by  appeals  against  assessments 
shown  to  be  too  high ;  1883  was  the  year  for  revising  the  statement. 
The  assessment  for  the — 

£ 

Town  district  was 18,664,360 

Countrj       , 132,880 

18,797,240 


The  following  statement  compares  the  incidence  of  the  tax  on 
capital  for  the  years  1875, 1879,  and  1883  in  the  town  district  g^e 

TOL.  U.     PAST  II.  B 
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Table  X. — Canton  Bcuel-Stadt,  Town  District  {Stadt  Bezirk),  Comparison 
of  Incidence  of  Property  Tax  in  1875,  1879,  and  1883. 


1 

PereenUgtt 

of  Number  of 

TMpayen, 

Col.S. 

9 

Nnmbtt 

of 

Tazpayera. 

8 
DiTiiioBof  Fsoperty. 

4 
Taxable  Coital. 

s 

Percentage 

Taxable  CapiUl, 
Col.  4. 

80-86 

18-86 

8-04 

2-26 

2,952 

606 

111 

82 

1875. 

£            £ 

120  to    4,000 

4,000  „  20,000 

20,000  „  40,000 

40,000  and  above 

1879. 

120  to   4,000 

4,000  „  20,000 

20,000  „  40,000 

40,000  and  above 

1883. 

200  to    4,000 

4,000  „  20,000 

20,000  „  40,000 

40,000  and  above 

£ 

2,864,040 
4,040,480 
2,744,000 
6,270,000 

1684 
26-20 
17-80 
40-66 

100 

3,651 

15,418,620 

100 

82-60 
12-26 
8-08 
207 

8,898 

504 

127 

85 

2,621,160 
3,920,000 
3,280,000 
6,770,000 

16-80 
28-68 

19-77 
40-80 

100 

4,114 

16,591,160 

100 

80-96 

18-98 

2-80 

2-26 

8,437 

593 

119 

96 

3,017,860 
4,591,000 
3,136,000 
7,920,000 

16-16 
24-69 
16-80 
42-46 

100 

4,245 

18,664,860 

100 

Table  XI.— Canton  BaselrStadt,     Alterationa  in  Incidence  of 
Property  Tax,  1875-83. 


I 

rear. 

2 
Property. 

3 
Number 

of 
Taxpayers. 

4 
Capital. 

1883       

200Z.  to  4.000/ 

8,437 
2,962 

£ 

8,017,360 
2,364,040 

»75  

120Z.  „  4,000/ 

Increase 

486 

653,320 

4,000Z.  to  2O,0O0Z 

1883 

693 
606 

4,591,000 
4,040,480 

»76 

Increase 

87 

550,520 

20,000/.  to  40.000/ 

1883    

119 
HI 

3,136,000 
2,744,000 

75 

Imcreaw  .... ............... 

8 

392,000 

40,000/.  and  above  

1883 

96 
82 

7,920,000 
6,270,000 

75 

Increase 

14 

:Jigitized 

(  1,650,000 

3y  V 
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To  these  tables,  taken  from  the  official  publication,  I  have 
added  the  following,  whicb  shows  the  changes  between  1875  and 
1879,  and  between  1879  and  1883,  and  enables  a  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  position  at  the  three  periods : — 

Table  XIL—  Canton  Bcuel-Stadt,    Alterations  in  Incidence  of  Property 
Tax,  1875  and  1879. 


1 

Year. 

3 
Property. 

8 

Number 

of 
Tupayers. 

4 
Capital. 

1879 « 

120i.  to  4,00OZ 

8,898 
d,962 

2,621,160 
2,364,040 

'76 

Increase 

446 

257,120 

4,0002.  to  20,0002 

1879 « 

604 
606 

3,920,000 
4,040,480 

'75 

Decrease 

2 

120,  ISO 

20,0002.  to  40,0002 

1879 

127 
111 

3,280,000 
2,744,000 

*75 

Increase .., 

16 

536,000 

40,0002.  and  above   

1879 

86 
82 

6,770,000 
6,270,000 

'76.. 

Increase  

8 

500,000 

By  examining  Tables  XI  and  XII  it  will  be  seen  that  between 
1879  and  1883  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  the  taxpayers  with 
property  valued  up  to  4,000/.  was  smaller  than  between  1875  and 
1879,  bnt  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  their  collective 
capital  was  greater  than  in  the  earlier  period. 

In  the  next  class,  between  4,000/.  and  20,000/.,  there  was  a 
positive  decrease  between  1875  and  1879,  bat  a  considerable 
increase  both  in  number  and  amount  between  1879  and  1883.  In 
the  next  class,  between  20,000/.  and  40,000/.,  the  increase  both  in 
number  and  amount  was  considerably  less  between  1875  and 
1883  than  between  1875  and  1879. 

In  the  last  class,  of  40,000/.  and  above,  there  was  a  considerably 
larger  increase  in  numbers  between  1879  and  1883  than  between 
1875  and  1879,  but  there  was  a  larger  increase  in  amount  at 
the  later  date.  In  round  figures  the  property  of  the  wealthy 
class,  as  those  who  are  possessed  of  40,000/.  and  above  may  be 
reckoned,  works  out  as  follows  at  oacb  of  the  three  periods  under 
consideration : —  jigitized  by  Googic 
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Table  XllL—Basel'Stadt.    Properties  above  40,000?,,  1876,  1879, 
and  1883. 


Year. 


1875 
'79 


Number. 


8z 
96 


Average  Amount. 


£ 

76,000 
79,500 
82,000 


The  details  for  1884  and  1886  would  be  valuable  for  com- 
parison, as  these  would  show  whetber  the  diminution  in  tbe  taxable 
income  of  the  inbabitants  bad  been  equally  distributed  or  not 
among  tbe  different  classes  of  tbe  taxpayers. 

But  tbe  new  law  passed  in  1887  will  greatly  alter  tbe  incidence 
of  taxation.  Tbe  following  table,  taken  from  tbe  "  Scbweizer 
"  Grenzpost,"  whicb,  as  mentioned  previously,  devoted,  under  the 
editorsbip  of  Dr.  Brastlein,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  tbe  subject, 
sbows  approximately  what  tbe  effect  of  tbe  new  system  will  be : — 

Table  XIV. — Canton  Basd-Stadt,    Total  Taxation  Proposed  by  Law 
of  1887,  on  Incomes  derived  from  Property  and  Earnings. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

Income 
from  Property. 

Amount  of  Taxation. 

Yearly  Earnings. 

Amoant  of  Taxation. 

£ 

£      #.      d. 

£ 

£     #.      d. 

40 

12      6 

40 

-      6      8 

80 

8    14      2 

80 

118 

120 

4    16      8 

120 

2      -      - 

160 

7      4      2 

160 

8      4      2 

240 

12      6      8 

240 

6    19      2 

320 

17    10    10 

820 

7    10    10 

400 

26      -      - 

400 

12      -      - 

480 

82      8      4 

480 

14      8      4 

560 

39    12      6 

660 

17    12      6 

640 

49      4      2 

640 

28      4      2 

720 

66      8      4 

720 

26      8      4 

800 

66      -      - 

800 

32      -      - 

960 

80      8      4 

960 

38      8      4 

1,120 

94    16      8 

1,120 

44    16      8 

1,290 

116    12      6 

1,280 

67    12      6 

1,440 

180      -      - 

1,440 

64      -      - 

1,600 

162      8      4 

1,600 

78      8      4 

2,400 

260      -      - 

2,400 

136      -      - 

4,000 

418      -      - 

4,000 

224       -      - 

6,000 

636      -      - 

6,000 

336      -      - 

8,000 

834      -      - 

8,000 

440      -      - 

Income  not  derived  from  property,  especially  when  below  700/. 
or  800^.  a  year,  is  taxed,  as  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  which 
includes  tbe  taxation  both  for  central  and  communal  purposes,  at 
the  existing  rate  of  cbarge,  less  than  half  as  niucb  as  income 
derived  from  property.  igitizedbyLjOOglC 
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The  following  are  the  rates,  in  some  cases  approximative,  for 
incomes  derived  from  property : — 

Table  XV.— Canton  Basd-Stadt.    Incomea  from  Property. 

Per  Annum.  Aato  per  Cent 

£ 

40  2-8 

80  8-8 

120  4 

240  6 

820  5-5 

400  e-6 

480  e-75 

660  7 

640  7-5 

720  7-75 

800  8 

1,200  9 

1,600  9'5 

Orer  2,400  10 

From  this  point  upward  the  rate  is  nearly  constant. 

The  effect  of  the  new  system  will  apparently  be  that  abont 
i,8oo  persons,  rather  a  smaller  number  in  fact,  out  of  a  population 
of  more  than  6oyooo  in  the  canton,  will  pay  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  taxation ;  about  500  of  the  1,800  will  pay  about  80  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  60,000  persons  form  10,000  families,  the  heads 
of  500  of  these  families,  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  number,  will 
pay  four-fifths  of  the  taxes.  A  very  large  part  will  probably  be 
paid  by  some  1 5  or  20  persons. 

IV. — Canton  de  Vaud, 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  taxation  in  canton  de  Yaud.  As  the 
taxation  in  canton  de  Vaud  has  hitherto  been  proportional  and  not 
progressive,  and  the  existing  system  only  came  into  force  in  1886, 
the  materials  do  not  exist  for  showing  the  details  of  the  working 
as  distinctly  as  in  the  case  of  canton  Basel-Stadt,  I  can  only  give 
the  general  result. 

The.system  differs  in  some  points  from  that  which  we  have  jast 
been  considering,  apparently  from  a  desire  to  meet  the  individual 
circumstances  of  each  taxpayer  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  population  of  canton  de  Vaud  was  238,730  at  the  census 
of  1880. 

The  law  with  respect  to  direct  taxation  in  the  canton  imposes  a 
direct  tax  on  personal  property,  on  the  produce  of  labour,  and  also 
on  real  property.     This  law  came  into  force  11th  December,  1886. 
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Section  1. — Oeneral  Regulations, 

Art.  1.  A  direct  and  distinct  tax  is  imposed  by  classes : — 

(a.)  On  personal  property  and  on  tlie  produce  of  labonr,  under 

the  title  of  "  personal  tax." 
(5.)  On  real  property,  under  the  title  of  "  property  tax." 
Art.  2.  The  taxable  fortune  of  each  taxpayer  which  is  rated  in 

the  higher  classes  pays  according  to  the  rate  charged  in  the  lower 

classes  for  the  portion  corresponding  to  these  last. 

Art.  3.  The  rate  of  the  tax  for  the  lowest  class  of  real  property 

shall  always  be  below  that  of  the  corresponding  class  of  personal 

property. 

Art.  4.  Every  year,  when  the  budget  for  the  following  year  is 

presented,  this  grand  council  is  to  fix  the  rate  of  the  tax  to  be 

charged  in  reference  to  the  present  law. 

Sbctioit  2. — Feraonal  Tam. 

Chafteb  I. 

Basis  of  Taxation,  Classes,  Bates, 

Art.  5.  The  personal  tax  is  to  be  charged  yearly  on  the 
following  elements : — 

(a,)  On  personal  property  properly  so  called. 

(h,)  On  income  and  receipts  derived  from  property. 

(c.)  On  the  produce  of  labour. 

Art.  6.  For  collecting  this  tax  the  elements  on  which  it  is 
charged  are  divided  each  into  seven  classes,  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Fortunes,  and  portions  of  fortunes  consisting  of  personal 
property  included  between : — 

Table  XVI. — Canton  de  Vaud,    Division  of  Property  into  Classes, 


Law  of  1886-87. 

Amonnto. 

Cb 

£ 

#.      d.               £ 

Between         0 

0    10  and  1,000  fonn  the  Ut  c 

„        1,000 

0    10    „    2,000 

„        «nd 

„        2,000 

0    10    „    4,000 

„        8>d 

„        4,000 

0    10    „    8,000 

„        4th 

„        8,000 

0    10    „  16,000 

„        5th 

„      16,000 

0    10    „  82,000 

„      eth 

„      82,000 

0    10    „    above 

„        Tth 

(&.)  Incomes  and  receipts  derived  from  property,  or  portions  of 
incomes  of  this  description,  and  the  resources  obtained 
by  labour,  or  portions  of  these  resources,  included 
between : —  igitized  by  GoOglc 
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Tabls  XYIL — Canton  de  Vatid,    Divinon  of  Incomes  into  Ckusee, 
Zai0  of  1886-87. 


Between 


i 

Lmoonto. 

ClaM. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

0 

0 

lOaad 

60  form  tiie  1st  olaaa 

60 

0 

10    „ 

100        „ 

2nd  „ 

100 

0 

10    „ 

200       „ 

Am  „ 

200 

0 

10    „ 

400        „ 

401   „ 

400 

0 

10    „ 

800        „ 

Kb.   „ 

800 

0 

10    „ 

1,600        „ 

eth  „ 

1,600 

0 

10    „ 

•bore      „ 

Wi   „ 

.  The  Beparation  of  tbe  olasaes  of  inoomeB  by  lod.  appears 
curious  to  oar  ejes ;  this  arises  from  the  franc  being  taken  as  the 
nnit.  Thus  in  Table  XVI  the  first  line  reads  as  between  i  fr.  and 
25,000  firs. 

Art.  7.  The  rate  for  the  personal  tax  is  fixed  according  to  the 
proportion : — 

Tablb  XYllL^Canton  de  Vavd.    Bate  for  Personal  Tax  aoeordinff  to 
the  Class  of  the  Taaipayet,    Law  of  1886-87. 
PrqxMrtion.  Class. 

I  for  the  let  class 


ll  „ 

2nd 

«     »* 

8fd 

a*     n 

4th 

3        •) 

5th 

Ik      >. 

6th 

4       », 

7th 

Art.  8.  The  elements  of  the  personal  tax  are  distinct,  but  thej 
are  indissolublj  united  together  hj  the  proportion  >-^ 

I  per  i)000  on  persotiAl  pix>per4y  properlj  so  balled.  ' 

16  I,  moome  and  receipts  derired  froln  propertj. 

S  i,  the  remilti  of  laboori 

CdAPTBft  lY. 
Tax  on  Income,  and  Receipts  derived  fiiym  Property, 

Art.  13.  This  tax  is  based  on  the  amount  of  the  income  and 
annuities,  for  life  or  temporary,  due  annually  to  the  taxpayer,  as 
well  as  on  the  annual  prod  ace  derived  £rom  the  personal  property, 
or  personalty  which  he  enjoys* 

Art.  14.  The  unproductive  property  and  personalty  subject  to 
this  tax  are  valued  at  their  selling  price,  and  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
on  this  value  is  considered  as  the  amount  of  the  produce* 

Art.  15.  The  maintenance  and  keep  which  one  person  receives 
from  others  are  valued  and  assimilated  to  income  when  they  are 
not  received  as  alms  or  charity.  igitized  by  GoOglc 
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Chaptee  VI. 

Exemptions  and  Deductions  from  the  Tax, 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  are : — 
Art.  21.  There  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  yaluation  of  the 
personal  property  snbject  to  the  tax  : — 

(a.)  The  products  of  the  soil,  rents,  produce,  and  crops  of  the 
preceding  year  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the 
owner,  beneficiary,  farmer,  or  part  farmer. 

(h,)  The  value  of  property  in  kind,  clothes  and  bedding  neces- 
sary for  the  family,  cooking  utensils,  tools  and  implements 
if  this  does  not  exceed  200/.,  or  that  amount  if  this 
exceeds  them. 

Art.  22.  There  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  produce  of 
labour : — 

(a.)  The  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  or 
industry,  or  for  the  exercise  of  the  profession  or  Toca- 
tion. 

(6.)  As  family  charges,  the  expenses  of  maintenance  reckoned 
at  16/.,  for  the  head  of  the  family,  his  wife,  and  for  each 
of  his  descendants  who  are  minors,  as  well  as  for  each  of 
the  persons  whom  the  taxpayer  supports  in  execution  of 
the  obligations  imposed  on  him  by  law. 

Section  3. — Froperty  Tax. 

Art.  68.  The  property  tax  is  annually  due  on  the  1st  January, 
on  the  value  on  the  ofBcial  statement  (cadcutre)  of  all  the  real 
property,  house  property  or  not,  in  the  Vaudois  territory,  after 
deduction  of  the  mortgage  debts,  the  deduction  of  which  is 
authorised  by  the  law. 

Art.  69.  In  chargiug  this  tax  the  real  properiy  of  the  tax- 
payers is  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows : — 

The  real  property,  or  portions  of  this  property  between 

£  d.  £ 

........  10  aad  1,000  form  the  Ist  daas 

1,000 10    „    4,000        „        2iid  „ 

4,000  10    „    above       „        8rd  „ 

Art.  70.  The  rate  of  the  tax  on  real  property  is  fixed  by  the 
annual  law  according  to  the  proportion : — 

1  for  the  Ist  clan 

li      „      2nd  „  r^  T 

2  „        3rd    ^  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  following  tables  explain  the  working  of  the  taxes  on  pro- 
perty and  income.  They  show  the  whole  system  as  applied  to  the 
Marions  descriptions  of  property  and  of  income,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  tax  on  earnings,  the  modification  of  the  assessments  according 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.  This  last  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  attempts  made  in  modem  times  to  fit  the  "  burden 
**  to  the  back  "  in  respect  of  direct  taxation. 

Tabls  XIX.— Obnton  de  Vaud,    Tax  on  Real  Property  (Imp6t  Fonder) 
in  1886,  and  the  Alteration  by  the  Law  of  1886-87. 


1 

3 

8 

NetPraiMnj 

T»xiiil886 

TaxaceordinRtotheFUui 
of  the 

of  Uie  Tkzptyer  after 
Dedaeting  BebU. 

atifr.4oe.(u.3il.) 
peri.ooa 

New  Law.  1886-87,  roppodng 

the  Tax  to  be  at  I  ftr.  (lorf.)  per  1,000 

on  the  Fint  Category. 

£ 

£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

400 

- 

11 

3 

- 

8 

800 

2 

4 

•                   "• 

16 

1,000 

8 

- 

1 

- 

MOO 

13 

7 

1 

6 

1,600 

4 

10 

1 

18 

2,000 

16 

- 

2 

10 

2,400 

7 

3 

8 

2 

2,800 

18 

5 

8 

14 

8,200 

9 

7 

4 

6 

8,800 

- 

10 

4 

18 

4,000 

12 

- 

6 

10 

6,000 

8 

- 

9 

10 

8,000 

11 

4 

- 

18 

10 

12,000 

i6 

x6 

- 

21 

10 

16,000 

22 

8 

- 

29 

10 

20,000 

28 

- 

- 

87 

10 

24,000 

33 

12 

- 

46 

10 

28,000 

39 

4 

- 

68 

10 

82,000 

44 

16 

- 

61 

10 

86,000 

50 

8 

- 

69 

10 

40,000 

56 

- 

- 
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Table  XX^^Canton  de  Vaud.      Tax  en  CafnUd  (fiapUaux)  in  1886, 
and  the  Alteration  by  the  Law  of  1886-87. 


1 

s 

8 

Property  Taxablo. 

Tax  in  1886 

at  zfr.6oe.  (ii.4i.) 

per  1,000. 

TaxaocordinKtothePlan 
of  the 

to  be  at  I  fr.  ao  c.  (It.)  per  1,000 
on  the  Fint  Gategory. 

£ 

e 

f. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

400 

- 

12 

10 

- 

9 

7 

800 

I 

5 

8 

- 

19 

3 

1,000 

I 

12 

- 

1 

4 

- 

1,200 

I 

18 

5 

1 

11 

- 

1,600 

2 

11 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2,000 

3. 

4 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2,400 

3 

17 

- 

8 

19 

8 

2,800 

4 

9 

10 

4 

18 

6 

8,200 

5 

2 

3 

6 

17 

9 

8,600 

5 

15 

- 

6 

16 

9 

4,000 

6 

8 

- 

7 

16 

- 

6,000 

9 

i« 

- 

13 

16 

-■ 

8,000 

12 

16 

- 

19 

16 

- 

12,000 

19 

4 

- 

33 

- 

- 

16,000 

»5 

\2 

- 

47 

8 

- 

20,000 

3a 

- 

- 

61 

16 

- 

24,000 

38 

8 

- 

78 

12 

- 

28,000 

44 

16 

- 

95 

8 

- 

82,000 

51 

4 

- 

112 

4 

- 

•      86,000 

57 

12 

- 

129 

- 

- 

40,000 

64 

- 

- 

146 

16 

- 
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Table  XXI. — Canton  de  Vavd.  Tax  on  Pensions  and  Incomes  derived 
from  Property  {Pensions,  Rentes^  Usufrticts)  in  1886,  and  the  Alteration 
hy  the  Law  of  1886-87. 


1 

s 

8 

Tax  in  1886  on 

Inoomef 

CapitaliKd              1 

Tax  accordinjr  to  the  Plan 

at  Twenty 

xeam' Porchase 

of  the 

Anunoit  Taxable. 

on  Amount  in  Col.  1 

{Bmles  Capitalists), 

to  be  at  I9fr8.  20  c.  (15 

f.24f.)  per  1,000 

at  ifr.  6oc.  (u.id.) 

on  the  Firat  Category. 

per  MUle. 

£ 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

». 

d. 

20 

- 

12 

10 

. 

7 

3 

40 

1 

5 

8 

- 

15 

2 

60 

I 

12 

- 

- 

19 

3 

60 

1 

18 

5 

1 

5 

- 

80 

2 

II 

4 

1 

16 

6 

100 

3 

4 

2 

8 

- 

120 

3 

17 

- 

8 

3 

- 

140 

4 

9 

10 

8 

18 

10 

160 

5 

2 

3 

4 

14 

- 

180 

5 

15 

5 

8 

8 

200 

6 

8 

— 

6 

4 

6 

800 

9 

12 

- 

11 

- 

9 

400 

12 

16 

. 

16 

17 

- 

600 

19 

4 

- 

26 

8 

- 

800 

^5 

12 

- 

37 

18 

6 

1,000 

3a 

- 

- 

49 

8 

3 

1,200 

38 

8 

- 

62 

17 

9 

1,400 

44 

16 

- 

76 

6 

- 

1,600 

51 

4 

— 

89 

16 

- 

1,800 

57 

12 

- 

103 

4 

- 

2,0OO 

64 

"" 

~* 

116 

12 

6 

Note  to  Tables  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI.  The  working  of  tlie  taxes  in  thero 
tables  is  best  shown  by  giring  the  examples  in  francs,  the  rendering  in  English 
money  being  only  approximatiye.  Thus  in  Table  XIX,  25,000  frs.,  1,000^. 
(line  3  in  CoL  1),  produces  25  frs. ;  in  Col.  3  30,000  frs.,  1,200/.,  the  next 
amount,  is  taxed  on  25,000  frs.  at  the  rate  of  i  fr.  per  1,000,  i.e.,  25*0  fn;. 
and  on  5,000  fra.  at  li  of  the  same  rate  7*50   „ 

making    32-50   „ 

A  similar  method  is  followed  in  Table  XX,  25,000  frs.,  i,ooo/.  (line  8,  Col.  1), 
produces  30  frs.,  in  Col.  3,  the  next  amount,  30,000  frs.,  1,200/.,  is  taxed  on 
25,000  frs.  at  the  rate  of  i  fr.  20  per  1,000,  i.e.  30  frs. 
and  on      5,000  „  „  i   „  80    „       „  9   »>  ' 

making    39    „ 

In  Table  XXI,  1,250  frs.,  50/.  (line  8,  Col.  1),  produces  24  frs,  in  Col.  3. 
The  next  amount,  1,500  frs.,  60/.,  is  taxed  on  1,250  frs.  at  the  rate  of  19  frs.  20  c. 
per  1,000  ».«.,  fr.  24 

and  on  250  frs.,  at  i|  of  the  same  rates       „         7*20 


"^^§.ifSv^Gt)o<^k 
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Table  XXII.^CbTi^on  de  Vaud,      TaxcOum  on  Income  (Impdt  MobUier,  ProduU 
of  1886-87  ;  wUh  the  Rates  on  Bachelors  and  Married  Men^  and  the  Deductions 


Tn  in  1886 
on  Produce  of  Labour, 

Tax  aooordmg  to  tbe  Plan  of  the  New  Uw,  mtppouf 

Ammmi 

after  dedncting 

Bachelor. 

Married  Man. 

Pfirent 

Parent 

Taxable. 

800  fn.  (My  $»l.)  at 
I  fr.  60  c.  (M.  id.) 

of  1  Child. 

of  S  Children. 

IJedoction 

Dednctioa 

per  Cent. 

16L 

S^ 

4«. 

6*^ 

e 

£    S,    d. 

£    #.    d. 
-    -    9 

£    s.  d. 

£    e.   d. 

£    s.  d. 

20 

_ 

_ 

^^ 

__ 

SZ. 

40 

-    »    5 

-    4    6 

-    1    6 

22. 

— 

60 

-    5    6 

"66 

-    8    - 

"•-    -    6 

— 

00 

-    8    6 

-    8     8 

-    5    - 

-    2    - 

162. 

80 

-  »5    4 

-  12    9 

-    8    6 

-    6    9 

-    2    9 

100 

I     1     8 

-  19  10 

-16    - 

-    9    6 

-    6    6 

120 

I     8    - 

»    4    9 

1-6 

-16    - 

-11    - 

140 

I  14    4 

I   12    9 

16    9 

1    1    6 

-17    - 

160 

2-10 

2-9 

1  14    6 

18    6 

12    8 

180 

2     7     I 

28- 

2    2    8 

1  16    8 

1  10    - 

200 

2  14    - 

2  16    - 

2    9.6 

2    4- 

1  18    - 

800 

4    6    - 

5*3 

4  14    6 

4    7- 

4    -    - 

400 

7     3- 

7  10    3 

7    2    6 

6  15    8 

6    7- 

600 

9     I     8 

12  14    3 

12    5    - 

11  16    - 

11    7    - 

800 

la    5     9 

18  10    - 

IB    -    9 

17  12    - 

17    2    - 

1,000 

15  10    - 

H    4    9 

28  16    - 

23    6    4 

22  17    6 

1,200 

18  14    - 

30  17     9 

30    6    9 

29  16    - 

29    6    3 

1,400 

21  18    - 

37  li    - 

37    1    6 

36  10    - 

86 

1,600 

25     2    - 

44    6    - 

48  16    - 

48    5    - 

42  14    8 

1,800 

28     5    9 

51-9 

60  10    8 

60 

49    8    9 

2,000 

31   10    - 

57  16    - 

67    4    9 

66  14    - 

66    8    - 

The  amounta  with  a  line  heneath  them,  as  4/.  in  ool.  headed  Bachelor, 

The  alteration  of  taxation  in  canton  de  Vand  has  naturally  been 

the  sabject  of  mnch  criticism.    I  shall  now  give  some  remarks  on 

it  derived  from  two  newspapers  published  in'  the  canton,  the 

**  Revne  Vandois,"  which  supported  the  tax,  and  the  "Gkzette  de 

"  Lausanne,"  which  opposed  it. 

The  "Revue  Vaudois,"  the  paper  which  supports  the  tax, 

describes  its  working  thus : — 

Tl 

le  project  of  law  e 

stablishes  tl 

uree  classes  i 

!or  real  prop 

erty: — 

1 
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du  Travail)  derived  from  Earnings  in  1886,  and  the  Alteration  made  ly  the  Law 
made  for  Family  Charges  for  Children  from  Oi\e  to  Tioelve  in  Number. 


the  Tax  to  be  at 

9  fra.  6o  c.  (8*.)  per  i,ooo  on  the  Krat  Category. 

Parent 
of  S  Children. 

Parent 
of  4  Children. 

Parent 
of  6  Children. 

Parent 
of  6  Children. 

Parent 
of  8  Children. 

Parent 
of  10  Children. 

Parent 
of  13  Children. 

Dedoetion 
Sol. 

Dedaction 
96/. 

Deduction 
IIZ/. 

Deduction 
12BI. 

Deduction 
160/. 

Deduction 
I9*i. 

Deduction 

22Ak 

£     M,    d. 

£     «.    d. 

£    *.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     «.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

£     #.    d. 

20«. 
"="3    9 

47. 
-    -    9 

SI. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-    7    9 

-    4    6 

-    1     6 

121. 

— 

— 

— 

-  12     6 

-  18    - 

-  7  11 

-  13    6 

-  5    - 

-  8    8 

-  2    - 

-  6    9 

20/. 

— 

— 

14- 

-  19    6 

-14    7 

-  10    - 

"T  3     7 

8/. 

— 

1  11    6 

15    6 

1-8 

-16    - 

-    7    2 

""-16 

76/. 

3  12    - 
6    -    - 
10  18    - 
16  13    - 
22    8    - 
28  14    - 
35    9    6 
42    3    6 
48  18    - 
55  12    6 

8    4    4 
5  12    4 
12    8    7 
16    8    6 
21  18  10 
28    4    8 
84  18    6 
41  13    - 
48    7    - 
55    1    9 

2  17    9 
5    4    6 
10-6 
15  14    6 
21  10    - 
27  18    5 
34    7    9 
41     2    - 
47  17    - 
54  11    - 

2  11    6 
4  17    - 
9  13    - 
15    5    3 
21-6 
27    2    7 
33  17    - 
40    7    4 
47    7    - 
54-5 

1  19    6 
4    16 
8  17    6 
14    6    9 
20    2    - 
26    1    2 
32  16    - 
89  10    - 
46    4    7 
52  18    9 

16    9 
3    6- 
8    2- 
13    8    6 
19    4    - 
25    -    - 
81  14    - 
38    8    6 
45     2    6 
51  17    6 

-  17    3 
2  13    - 
7    6    9 
12  10    - 
18    5    - 
24-6 
30  12    6 
37    7    - 
44    1    3 
60  16    - 

Deduction  1 62.»  show  the  sam  on  which  the  tax  is  levied  in  these  instances. 


£               d.                                                      M.  d. 

10  to  1,000,  paying  at  the  rate  of  i  - 

1,000  10  „  4,000,                  „                   X  z 

4,000  10  and  above               „                  2  - 

Thus,  taking  the  tax  as  1  ^/^g  on  the  first  class,  the  property 
tax  would  raise,  it  is  mentioned,  42,939/.  [apparently  43}343^*]> 
divided  as  follows :  — 

Note. — ^Thronghont  this  statement  the  franc  is  converted  as  nearly  as  may  be 
as  25  =  1 2.     Where  fractional  parts  occur  the  franc  is  reckoned  as  i  =  xo^. 
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Table  XXIII.— Cari^on  de  Vattd.     Taxpayers,    Real  Property  divided 
into  Three  Classes. 

£ 
4£,2S7  toxpajen  in  the  Isfc  dass,  pajing  9,778 
6,237  ,,  2nd         ,,  14,869 

1,163  „  3rd  „  18,606 


49,687  48,848 

I  cannot  trace  tbe  canse  of  tlie  discrepancy  between  42,939/. 
and  431343/.  in  tliese  figures,  which  exist  in  the  statement  as  pub- 
lished in  the  paper^  but  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  tax  will  work  out. 

Tbe  "  Gazette  de  Lausanne,"  a  paper  wbicb  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tax,  gives  an  instance  of  the  complicated  calculations 
wbicb  must  ensue.  This  begins  by  a  reference  to  the  primary 
article  in  the  law  quoted  above,  wbicb  declares  that  tbe  "  Elements 
"  of  the  Personal  Tax  are  distinct,  but  they  are  indissolubly  united 
"  together  by  the  proportion  : — 

1  per  1000  on  personal  property  properly  bo  called 
16  „  income  and  receipts  deriTed  from  property 

8  „  the  receipts  of  labour." 

Let  us  take,  the  '*  Guzette  de  Lausanne  "  continues,  tbe  instance 
of  a  taxpayer  witb  a  vineyard  worth  1 ,040/.,  and  a  capital  in  personal 
securities  of  1,400/. ;  witb  an  annual  income  derived  from  property 
of  52/.,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  104/.  He  is  a  widower  witb  neither 
cbild  nor  debt. 

This  taxpayer  will  figure  : — 

Li  tbe  first  class  of  contributors  to  the  property  tax  on  1,000/., 
rate  1; 

Li  tbe  second  class  of  contributors  to  the  property  tax  on  40/., 
rate  i^; 

In  tbe  first  class  of  contributors  to  tbe  tax  on  personal  property 
on  1,000/.,  rate  no; 

In  the  second  class  of  contributors  to  tbe  tax  on  personal  pro- 
perty on  400/.,  rate  r8o; 

In  tbe  first  class  of  Contibutors  to  tbe  tax  on  income  derived 
from  property  worth  50/.,  rate  19*20; 

In  tbe  second  class  of  contributors  to  tbe  tax  on  income  derived 
from  property  worth  20/.,  rate  28*80; 

In  tbe  first  class  of  contributors  to  the  tax  on  tbe  produce  of 
labour  worth  50/.,  rate  9*60; 

In  tbe  second  class  of  contributors  to  tbe  tax  on  tbe  produce  of 
labour  worth  50/.,  rate  14*40; 

In  tbe  third  class  of  contributors  to  tbe  tax  on  tbe  produce  of 
labour  worth  4/.,  rate  1 920;  p.^.,.^^,  by  Google 
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This  taxpayer  is  thns  liable  nnder  nine  different  heads  and  at 
nine  diJSerent  rates,  and  the  charge  would  apparently  be : — 

On  1,000/.  at  1     per  thousand i     -    - 


40/. 

„  u 

1,000/. 

„  1-20 

400/. 

«  1-80 

60/. 

„  19-20 

aoj. 

n  28  80 

60/. 

,.  9-60 

60/. 

„  14-40 

4/. 

„  19-20 

I 

4 

H 

19 

11 

9 

H 

I 


5  15     8 


Larger  incomes  wonld  of  conrse  be  placed  nnder  a  greater 
number  of  divisions. 

The  statements  in  neither  of  these  papers  enable  me  to  trace 
the  number  of  taxpayers  very  closely. 

I  therefore  reproduce  here  a  table  taken  from  a  report  pre- 
sented to  the  legislative  assembly  of  canton  de  Yand  by  a  member 
who  proposed  to  divide  real  as  well  as  personal  propei-iy  into  seven 
claases,  which  Mr.  Murrough  O'Brien  printed  in  his  paper : — 

Table  XXIY. — Canton  de  Vavd,    Number  and  Value  of  Personal  and 
Real  Estates,  divided  into  Seven  Classes, 


Value  or  the 

BealEsUte*. 

Different  CImms. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1.  Up  to  1,000/ 

2.  1,000/.  to   2,000/. 
8.    2,000/.  „    4,000/. 
4.    4,000/.  „    8,000/. 
6.    8,000/.  „  16,000/. 

6.  16,000/.  „  32,000/. 

7.  Over  32,000/ 

28,186 

1,608 

876 

466 

216 

82 

42 

£ 

4,600,000 
2,240,000 
2,400,000 
2,560,000 
2,360,000 
1,760,000 
2,120,000 

42,287 

4,480 

2,107 

768 

886 

70 

4 

£ 
9,760,000 
6,160,000 
6,720,000 
4,120,000 
3,960,000 
2,240,000 
440,000 

Total 

26,401 

18,040,000 

49,087 

32,400,000 

By  comparing  Table  XXIV  with  Table  XXIII,  in  which  these 
taxpayers  are  divided  between  the  three  classes  into  which  the  law 
actually  separates  them,  we  may  trace  in  some  degree  the  incidence 
of  the  tax. 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons,  about  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  taxpayers,  and  less  than  i  in  200 
of  the  whole  population  will  pay  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  taxation  ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  this  latter  amount 
will  fall  on  about  120  persons,  less  than  i  in  2x0  of /the  whole 

Jigitized  by  V, 
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number  of  taxpayers,  and  abont  one  in  2,cxx:>  of  the  wbole  popula- 
tion. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  system  in  force  in  canton  Uri,  a 
canton  the  economic  position  of  which  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  two  cantons  which  we  have  previously  been  consideriDg. 

V. — Canton  Uri, 

The  population  in  canton  Uri  was  23,694  at  the  census  Of  1880. 

The  law  regelating  the  taxation  in  the  canton,  which  dates 
from  1886,  states  in  the  preamble  that  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  revenue  for  the  country  through  a  proportional  obliga- 
tion to  meet  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  summary  which  follows 
is  taken  from  Articles  1,  2,  10, 11,  17,  and  18. 

The  three  principal  sources  from  which  the  obligations  of  the 
State  are  to  be  met  are  a  tax  on  property,  on  profit,  and  a  poll  tax 
(durch  Erhebnng  einer  Yermogens-Erwerbs-und  Kopfsteur). 

The  poll  tax  is  in  its  simple  basis  ^d.  (50  centimes)  per  head 
on  the  male  population  of  the  age  of  20  years. 

The  property  tax  is  levied,  generally  speaking,  on  all  property 
of  the  value  of  80/.  and  over  in  the  canton,  with  the  exception  of 
charitable  institutions  and  domestic  furniture,  and  tools,  clothes, 
and  books. 

The  simple  tax  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d,  per  40^.,  (50  Happen  vom 
Tausend,  1,000  frs.).  Property  of  1,200/.  (30,000  frs.)  and  upwards 
is  subject  to  additional  payments.     The  scale  is  as  follows : — 

Table  XXV.— Canton  UrL    Property  Tax, 

!>-««— H,  J^^  of  Tax 

"®p*"y'  1,000  frs.  (40^.). 

«.    d. 

Up  to  and  including  1,160Z -    6 

Then  from  1,200/.  to  2,000/ -    6 

2,000/.     lOd.  „    3,200/ -    7 

8,200/.     lOd,  „    4,000/ -    8 

4,000/.     lOrf.  „    6,000/ -    9 

6,000/.    \Qd,  „    8,000/ -  10 

8,000/.     lOd.  „  10,000/ -  U 

10,000/.     lOd.  „  12,000/ 1    - 

12,000/.     IQd.  „  14,000/ 1     1 

14,000/.     lOd.  „  16,000/ 1    2 

16,000/.    10</.  and  OTer 1    8 

Tom  on  Profits,     Income  Tax, 

The  tax  on  profits  is  levied  generally  on  every  business  and 
professional  income  made  in  tbe  canton. 

In  estimating  this  the  expense  incurred  in  gaining  the  income, 
not  including  in  this  however  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
(Haushaltungs  Kosten),  and  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed, 
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are  exempt  from  the  tax,  as  are  also  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
and  workpeople  not  exceeding  12L  a-year,  and  every  income  np  to 
and  including  28/.  a-year.     The  scale  is  as  follows : — 

Table  XXYl.— Canton  Uri.    Tax  on  ProfiU.    Income  Tax, 

«..  4, 

Up  to  and  inclading  402 -  2\ 

Then  from  40/.     lOrf.  to   80/ -  8i 

80/.    lOd.  „  120/ -  4i 

120/.     lOd.  „  160/ -  • 

160/.     lOd,  „  200/ -  8 

200/.     lOrf.  „  240/ -  10 

240/.     lOrf.  „  280/ 1  - 

280/.     \0d.  „  320/ 1  2 

320/.     lOd.  „  360/ 1  4 

860/.     IQd,  „  400/ 1  6 

400/.    lOrf.  and  over 1  8 

The  tax  at  the  rates  given  above  is  to  be  charged  on  the  whole 
property  or  income.  The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  tax  to  the 
income  is  shown  in  Table  XXVII : — 


Table  XXVII. — Canton  UrL  Division  of  Income  Tax  into  Classes^  Rate 
of  Income  Tax^  and  Proportion  per  Cent,  of  Amount  of  Income  Tax  to 
Incomes, 


Rate  of 

Amomt 

Approximate 

Amount  of 

Proportion  of 

Income  Tax  for 

of 

Net  Income. 

Amount 

lucome. 

every  4/. 

Income  Tta. 

of  Income  Tax  to 
Income. 

£ 

1.    rf. 

£     S.     d. 

£    s,    d. 

Per  cnt. 

40 

-    2i 

-     2     1 

39  »7   11 

0-2 

80 

-    8J 

-     5  10 

79  >4     i 

0-8 

120 

-    4i 

-  11   a 

119     8     9 

0-6 

i6c 

-  e 

1     -     - 

159     -    - 

06 

200 

-    8 

1  13    4 

198     6     8 

0-8 

240 

-10 

2  10    - 

237  10    - 

1-0 

280 

1   - 

8  10    - 

276  10    - 

1-2 

3^0 

1  2 

4  13    4 

315     6     8 

1-4 

360 

1  4 

6    -    - 

354    -    - 

1-7 

400 

1    6 

7  10    - 

39a  10    - 

1-9 

440 

1    8 

9    3     4 

430  16     8 

2-0 

The  system  of  progression  does  not  apply  to  the  local  and 
communal  taxes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  both  extremities  of  the  scale  the  tax 
is  proportional  and  not  progressive,  and  that  the  scale  is  much 
less  severe  than  in  canton  Basel -Stadt ;  and  that  at  the  highest 
point  the  tax  corresponds  with  our  income  tax  when^harged  at 
5^.  in  the  £,  the  original  levy.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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The  first  point  which  -will  strike  any  one  who  has  examined  these 
Tegnlations  is-  the  extraordinary  differences  in  the  amount  and  in 
the  system  of  taxation  in  the  three  different  cantons.  These  are  so 
great  that  it  is  hard]y  possible  to  constmct  a  statement  showing 
exactly  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  any  particular  income,  400/.  a 
year  for  instance,  in  all  three  cantons.  Nor  again  would  such  a 
statement,  if  it  were  prepared,  show  exactly  what  the  real  burden 
of  taxation  was  in  each  case^  as  the  State  assists  the  taxpayers 
in  many  ways,  such  as  providing  free  or  greatly  assisted  education 
for  the  children  of  the  taxpayer,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

VI. — Progressive  Taxation  in  England. 

The  graduation  of  the  income  tax,  which  is  one  form  of  progres- 
sive taxation,  was  referred  to  in  the  able  paper  on  the  taxes  on 
property  and  income  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  read  before  this  Society 
15th  March,  1887;  Mr.  Elliott  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
following  statement  on  the  subject,  which,  as  it  has  been  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue,  may  be  regarded  as  authori- 
tative. The  memorandum  besides  mentioning  the  graduation  in  the 
income  and  property  tax,  refers  to  two  branches  of  taxation,  the 
probate  duties  and  the  house  duty,  which  are  noj)  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  paper,  and  thus  carries  our  information  on  the  subject 
a  good  deal  further : — 

"  The  principle  of  taxation  according  to  a  graduated  scale  is  no 
"  new  feature  in  the  fiscal  history  of  this  country,  although  hitherto 
"  its  application  has  been  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

**  Thus  when  the  income  tax  was  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1799, 
**  there  were  various  rates  of  tax  for  incomes  between  60/.  and 
**  200/.,  and  it  was  when  the  income  reached  the  latter  amount  that 
"  the  full  rate  of  10  per  cent,  became  chargeable. 

**  In  1803  when  the  tax  was  reimposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  a 
"  similar  principle  was  adopted,  rates  varying  from  3c?.  to  iid,  in 
"the  £  being  levied  on.  incomes  from  60/.  to  150/.,  and  a  rate  of 
"  IS.  being  charged  on  incomes  of  150/.  and  upwards. 

*'  In  180(3,  when  important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  tax 
"  were  introduced  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  these  rates  were  modified, 
"  but  the  principle  was  retained  of  charging  varying  and  increasing 
"  rates  on  small  incomes  ranging  from  50/.  to  1 50/. 

"  In  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandoned  anything  of  the  natare  of 
''  graduated  taxation,  an  equal  rate  in  the  £  being  charged  on  all 
'*  incomes  above  150/.  But  in  1853  Mr.  Gladstone  again  drew  a 
*'  distinction  between  incomes  above  and  below  150/.,  charging  the 
"  latter  5^/.,  and  the  former  jd.  In  the  £,  with  total  exemption  in 
**  cases  where  the  income  did  not  amount  to  100/. 

"  This  double  rate  continued  to  be  imposed  in  each  year  from 
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"  1858-62,  but  in  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  introdnced  a  new  method  of 
*'  charging  incomes  above  and  below  a  certain  amount  at  unequal 
"  rates,  by  allowing  abatement  or  allowance  of  a  fixed  sum  before 
^'  calculating  the  tax.  Successive  chancellors  have  altered  the 
"  amount  of  the  abatement  and  of  the  incomes  from  which  it  is 
"  allowed,  but  the  principle  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1863 
"  remains  intact. 

"  The  allowance  of  the  abatement  is  equivalent  to  the  accept- 
**  ance  of  the  foUowing  graduated  rates,  when  the  full  rate  of  duty 
"  is  M.  :— 

Income.  Rate. 

£  d. 

150  1-6 

200  yx 

250  4-1 

800  4*8 

860  5-2 

400  8-0 

'^The  probate  duties  afford  another  instance  of  a  graduated  scale. 
"  Prior  to  1880,  however,  the  graduation  was  of  a  very  irregular 
"  character,  the  rate  steadily  increasing  from  i  per  cent,  in  the 
''  case  of  an  estate  of  100/.  to  2*2  per  cent,  on  an  estate  of  1,000/., 
^^  then  decresksing  to  \\  per  cent,  on  an  estate  of  4,000/.,  with 
*'  many  similar  fluctuations,  but  never  approaching  the  rate  of 
'*  small  estates. 

"  In  1880  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  revised  the  scale  so  as  to  afford 
"  relief  to  the  smaller  estates  and  inci*ease  the  duty  paid  by  the 
"  larger  ones,  but  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced 
"  what  is  practically  the  following  scale : — 

Per  Cent. 

EBtat6B  from  100;.  to    500/ 2 

„  600/.  „  1,000; ik 

„        1,0C0/.  and  upwards  3 

"  The  earlier  history  of  the  house  duty  affords  a  similar  example 
"  of  graduated  taxation  within  narrow  limits.  When  the  duty  was 
*'  imposed  by    Lord  North   in    1778,    the    following  scale   was 

**  adopted : — 

9,  d, 

Houfles  worth  5/.  and  under  60/ -  6  in  the  & 

„  60/.  or  more  i  -       „ 

"  In  the  following  year  the  scale  was  revised  as  follows : — 

«.  d. 
Houses  worth  61.  and  under  20/ -    6  in  the  £ 

20Z.  „  401 -      9)igitizgrtbyG00Qle 

„  401.  and  upwards  j    -       ^^  ^ 

s2 
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"This  scale  was  again  modified  in  1798,  1802,  1803, 1806,  and 
**  finally  in  1808,  when  the  duty  was  thns  fixed : — 

9.     d. 

Houses  -worth  5Z.  and  under  20Z i     6  in  the  £ 

202.         „         401 a    3        „ 

„  401.  and  upwards i  lo       „ 

"At  these  rates  the  duty  remained  with  some  modifications 
"until  1834,  when  it  was  repealed  by  Lord  Althorp,  but  it  is 
"  interesting  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  period  of  fifty-six  years 
"  the  principle  of  a  graduated  house  tax  was  maintained  by  eleven 
"  successive  chancellors  of  the  exchequer." 

1  need  hardly  do  more  than  refer  to  the  complete  failure  of  the 
"  triple  assessment"  as  imposed  by  William  Pitt  in  1798.  That  form 
of  tax  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stephen  Dowell,  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  The  taxpayers  of  the  presumably  richer  class  were  charged, 
"  by  reference  to  the  assessments  made  on  them  for  the  taxes  of 
"  the  previous  year,  as  follows  : — 

Number 
of  Times. 

Under  261.,  a  triple  assessment 3 

261.  and  under  30^ 3^ 

SOL         „         401 4 

401.         „         60/ 4^ 

50/.  and  upwards    5 

"  So  that  although  the  tax  was  termed  a  '  triple  assessment,' 
"  the  charge  ranged  up  to  a  quintuple  assessment  for  any  one 
**  charged  50Z.  or  more  in  his  assessment  for  the  previous  year.*' — 
"  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England,"  Stephen  Dowell, 
vol.  iii,  p.  175. 

The  plan  proved  a  failure.  According  to  Pitt's  calculations' the 
yield  of  the  triple  assessment  should  have  been  about  10  millions  ; 
the  actual  produce  was  only  about  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Garnett,  C.B.,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
following  memorandum  on  the  income  tax,  which  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  renders  of  especial  value,  and  which 
supplies  a  complete  historical  statement  of  the  working  of  the  tax 
since  it  was  first  imposed  in  this  country.  It  will  be  seen  by  this 
that  William  Pitt  allowed  abatements  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family. 

Memorandtim  on  the  Income  Tax. 

It  was  in  the  year  1798  that  a  tax  was  first  imposed  with 
reference  to  income  (by  the  Act  of  38  George  III,  cap.  16),  under 
which  rates  were  fixed  according  to  the  amount  which  a  person  paid 
"or  assessed  taxes.     By  the  1st  section  of  38  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  16,  it 
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to  pay  under 
tnis  Act 


the  same  amount  or  i  rate 
twice  the  amount  or  2  rates 

3  rates 

4  .» 

*^5    »> 


was  provided  that  persons  assessed  to  the  duties  on  male  servants, 
carriages,  and  horses,  should  pay  additional  duties  according  to 
certain  graduated  scales,  e.g. — 

If  assessed  to  these  duties  an  amount — 

Under  25Z 1  f  3  times  the  amount 

30Z.  and  under  40/ >to  pay  under  this  Aot'<  4  „ 

50Z.  and  upwards  J  [5  „ 

By  tHe  2nd  section  graduated  duties  were  also  fixed  to  be  paid  by 
persons  assessed  to  houses,  windows,  dogs,  clocks,  or  watches,  &c. — 

If    yl.  los.  and  under  10^.. 
„  lo^  and  under  12/.  io«.. 

„  15^.         „         20I 

„  30/.         „         40I 

„  50^.  and  upwards    

By  the  3rd  section  it  was  provided  that  persons  assessed  to  the 
duties  on  lodging  houses  and  shops  should  pay  additional  duties 
graduated  in  a  similar  manner,  commencing  at  3/.  and  rising  to  30Z. 

Persons  whose  total  income  was  under  60^.  were  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

When  the  income  amounted  to  60L  or  more,  abatement  was 
allowed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  duty  to  certain  proportions  of  the 
income,  varying  from  T-J^yth  to  -njth  part. 

Also  persons  having  more  than  4  children  maintained  by  them, 
were  entitled  to  an  abatement.  In  1799  this  Act  being  found 
inoperative,  from  its  being  a  tax  upon  expenditure  and  not  upon 
income,  and  from  its  not  being  paid  by  persons  who  were  not 
chargeable  to  the  assessed  taxes,  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
39  George  III,  cap.  13,  which  granted  duties  upon  income  in  lieu  of 
the  farm  duties.  All  incomes  of  60/.  a  year  and  upwards  were  taxed 
upon  the  same  graduated  scale  as  in  the  Act  of  38  George  III, 
and  abatements  were  allowed  to  persons  having  families.  The 
scale  was  ajs  follows,  viz.,  incomes  of — 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 

to 

65  to  pay  ^^th 

part. 

136  and  under  140  to  pay  Vjr*h  part. 

65  and  under   70 

II 

u^th 

II 

140 

II 

145 

II 

Att  „ 

70 

It 

76 

11 

Vftth 

II 

145 

II 

150 

II 

And     ., 

76 

i* 

80 

i» 

Ath 

i» 

160 

II 

155 

II 

if<rtl»     .. 

80 

M 

85 

II 

^Vh 

II 

155 

II 

160 

II 

-^th.     „ 

85 

»t 

90 

II 

Ath 

II 

160 

II 

166 

II 

Ath     .. 

90 

» 

95 

II 

Ath 

II 

165 

i» 

170 

II 

iVth     „ 

95 

M 

100 

II 

Ath 

II 

170 

II 

176 

II 

Ath     .. 

100 

l> 

105 

II 

Ath 

II 

176 

II 

180 

II 

AA     .. 

105 

it 

110 

II 

Ath 

i» 

180 

II 

186 

II 

■A*     .. 

110 

9J 

115 

II 

Ath 

II 

185 

II  * 

190 

II 

Ath     „ 

115 

>» 

120 

II 

Ath 

II 

190 

II 

195 

II 

•Aftt     ., 

120 

>» 

126 

II 

And 

II 

195 

i» 

200 

II 

•hO^     » 

126 
180 

9t 
II 

130 
186 

II 
II 

Ath 

Ath 

II 
II 

200  or 

"P^~^"    )igitize'^by^Ogie 
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Table  of  Rate  according  to  Income. 


Annnal 


3   lo 


26th 
part 


24th 
part.... 


Annnal 


165' 
166 
167 
168 
169^ 

170^ 
171 
172 
173 
174 

175"! 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180" 
181 
182 
183 
184 


r  9  H  li 

I7tii  J    9  15  3i 

part....i    5>  16  5| 

*^           9  '7  7i 

L  9  "8  9i 


16th 
part .... 


V   15th  ^ 
^part....^ 


14th 
part.... 


lO    12 

lo  13 
lo  15 
10  16 
10  17 


186 
186 
187 
188 

189J 


^   13th 
'part.... 


190"^ 

191 

192 

193 

194J 

195^ 

196 

197 

198 

199J 


12th 
part.... 


11th 
part..., 


II  13  4 

11   14  8 

II   16  - 

II   17  4 

11  18  8 

12  17  li 

12  18  6} 

13  -  - 
»3     1  5 

13  2  loi 

14  4  7i 
14  6  if 
14  7  8i 
14    9  if 

L»4  10  9 


15  16 

15  18 

16  - 
16  I 
.i<5     3 


fir  14   6i 

17  16     4i 

17  18     2 

18  -    - 
18     I     9I 

And  for  anj  income 
amounting  to  200^  and 
upwardB,  one-tenth  part 
of  the  aame. 


Persons  having  children,  maintained  principally  at  tbeir  expense, 
were  allowed  the  following  abatements,  viz.:— ^jgitj^edbyGoOQlc 
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£  £ 

60  and  under    400,  5  per  cent,  for  eacli  child. 

400  „        1,000, 4        „  „  when  there  is  any  ahove  six 

jears  old,  and  3  per  cent,  when  all  under  six. 
1 ,000  „        5,000,  3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  in  like  manner. 

5,000  and  upwards        a  „  i         „  » 

B7  various  subsequent  Acts .  the  regulations  as  to  returns  and 
assessments  were  modified,  but  the  incidence  of  the  duties  was 
not  altered  until  in  1803,  by  the  Act  of  43  George  III,  cap.  122, 
the  principle  was  introduced  of  charging  realized  property  at  its 
first  source,  except  as  regards  dividends  of  the  public  funds,  which 
were  stiU  required  to  be  returned  for  assessment  as  heretofore.  A 
graduated  scale  of  ^d,  to  iid,  in  the  £  was  imposed  on  incomes 
varying  from  60/.  to  15P/.,  and  5  per  cent,  on  150Z.  and  upwards, 
but  incomes  under  60/.  were  still  exempted. 

Farmers  were  to  pay  gd.  in  the  £  in  England  on  three-fourths 
of  the  annual  value,  and  in  Scotland  on  half. 

There  were  still  allowances  for  children,  viz.,  for  incomes  of — 

£  £ 

60  and  under    400  for  each  child  aboTe  two,  4  per  cent. 
400  „        1,000  „  3 

1,000  „        5,000  „  2         „ 

5,000  and  upwards  „  i        „ 

The  same  exemptions,  graduated  scale,  and  allowances  for 
children,  were  continued  until  1805. 

In  1806  the  Act  of  46  George  III,  cap.  65,  was  passed,  by 
which  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  imposed ;  the  exemption  was 
limited  to  incomes  from  trade  under  50Z.  per  annum,  and.  with- 
drawn from  incomes  arising  from  realized  property,  and  the 
allowances  for  children  taken  away. 

An  allowance  was  gi*anted  for  incomes  between  50Z.  and  1 50/. 
at  the  rate  of  is.  for  every  20*.  by  which  the  income  is  less  than  1 50/., 
the  duty  being  charged  at  10  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
allowance  made  out  of  the  duty  thus — 


Inoome. 

Charge. 

Allowance. 

Duty. 

£ 
150 
149 
148 

£       9.       d, 

»5      -      - 

14     18 

14     16      - 

£   *.   d. 

-  1    - 

-  2    - 

£     *.     d, 

J5      -      - 
14     17      - 
14     14      - 

aud  80  on  down  to — 
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The  tax  was  repealed  by  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  18th 
March,  1816 :  201  for,  238  against,  majority  against  37. 

The  Act  of  6  and  6  Vict.,  cap.  35,  by  which  the  tax  was  re- 
imposed  in  1842,  was  in  its  main  provisions  similar  to  the  Act 
repealed  in  1816,  except  that  incomes  under  1 50/.  from  all  sources 
were  exempted,  and  the  duty  imposed  at  7c?.  on  all  incomes  of  1 50/. 
and  upwards,  the  income  ft^m  occupation  of  land  being  taken  at 
half  in  England  and  one-third  in  Scotland  for  three  years. 

The  same  rates  were  continued  until  1852-53.  In  1853-54, 
when  the  tax  was  first  extended  to  Ireland,  the  principle  was 
introduced  of  a  lower  rate  of  duty  for  smaller  incomes,  viz.,  100/. 
and  under  1 50^.  liable  at  $d.,  1 50Z.  and  upwards  'jd.  From  1854-55 
(excepting  for  1858-59),  two  different  rates  of  varying  amounts 
obtained  up  to  1862-63,  viz. :  i«.  2d,  i*.  4^.,  i«.  4^.,  7c?.,  9^.,  loc?., 
gd.y  gd.,  higher;  loc?.,  ii^ef.,  iijd.,  5^.,  6^.,  76?.,  6rf.,  6(f.,  lower. 

In  1863-64  one  rate  was  resumed  but  incomes  under  200/.  were 
allowed  abatement  of  60^.,  and  under  lOoZ.  exempt.  In  1872-73 
incomes  under  300Z.  were  allowed  an  abatement  of  Sol,  In  1876-77 
incomes  under  400/.  were  allowed  an  abatement  of  120Z.,  and 
incomes  of  under  150/.  exempt. — Fred.  B,  Oamett,  17th  April, 
1888. 

VII. — General  Conclusions. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  a  rough  sketch  of  the  systems  of 
progressive  taxation  in  three  cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  found  other  examples  from  that  country, 
as  in  it  the  methods  of  taxation  are  exceedingly  diversified,  but 
these,  which  are  among  the  most  recent,  appeared  to  me  to  illus- 
trate in  an  adequate  manner  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation. 
This  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  idea  that  in  proportion 
as  the  income  increases,  a  larger  sum  can  be  spared  by  the  owner  of 
that  income  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

This  subject  has  already  been  frequently  discussed  in  this 
country,  and  the  practical  question  will  surely  arise,  '^  Is  such  a 
"  system  applicable  to  ourselves  ?  Is  it  a  principle  which  would 
"  suit  our  own  fiscal  requirements,  and  would  it  work  for  the 
"  general  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  ?" 

A  Society  like  this,  which  regards  economic  questions  in  a  dis- 
passionate manner,  is  a  very  fitting  court  of  appeal  before  which 
such  a  cause  may  be  pleaded.  I  desire  therefore  to  place  the  matter 
before  you,  not  from  any  sectional  or  class  point  of  view,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
would  result  from  its  adoption. 

In  commencing  this  discussion,  and  referring  to  the  system  at 
present  in  use  among  ourselves,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  one 
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sentence  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  Elliott  mentioned  above,  which 
places  the  historical  part  of  the  question  before  us  in  a  few  words: — 

"  I  may  perhaps  say  that  the  experience  of  the  past  makes  it 
"  perfectly  clear  that  any  further  graduation  can  only  be  effected 
**.by  following  the  lines  of  the  system  upon  which  it  is  at  present 
"  attained,  viz.,  by  the  allowance  of  abatements,  and  that  any 
"  attempt  to  aggregate  in  all  cases  the  income  arising  from  various 
**  sources  accruing  to  each  single  individual,  can  only  result  in  the 
"  failure  which  attended  a  similar  method  a  century  ago." 

There  is  hardly  any  branch  of  study  in  which  the  history  of 
the  past  is  as  valuable  as  in  fiscal  questions.  Bearing  the  remarks 
I  have  just  quoted  in  mind,  we  may  refer  with  advantage  to  the 
inaugural  address  of  our  President  (Right  Hon.  George  J.  Goschen), 
delivered  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  In  his  summary 
view  of  the  "Distribution  of  Wealth"  among  us,  Mr.  Goschen 
showed  that  in  reference  to  the  probate  duty  it  is  not  on  large 
estates  that  the  revenue  relies,  but  on  the  great  mass  of  the 
smaller  ones.  Nor  are  the  large  fortunes  increasing  among  us 
at  the  present  time.  The  income  tax  returns,  Mr.  Goschen  stated, 
showed  distinctly  that  the  incomes  above  5,000/.  a  year  were  dimi- 
nishing. The  returns  of  tenements  assessed  to  the  inhabited  house 
duty  confirmed  this.  Between  1880  and  1886  houses  above  the 
value  of  1,000/.  a  year  had  decreased.  These  statements,  based 
on  official  returns,  are  supported  by  the  experience  of  business. 
Between  1850  and  1885  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  insurances  on  life,  but  the  average  amount  of  each 
policy  was  less. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Goschen's  address  went  to  show  that 
wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  than  previously,  and  that  the  larger  incomes  were  shrink- 
ing. Hence  if  a  taxation  beyond  the  proportion  borne  by  other 
descriptions  of  property  were  placed  on  the  larger  fortunes,  it 
would  be  found  to  produce  a  diminishing  revenue. 

I  will  now  turn  back  again  for  a  moment  to  Switzerland,  and 
to  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  law  imposing  progressive 
taxation  works  there.  The  illustration  which  I  will  give  is  taken 
from  the  published  account  of  the  conferences  held  at  the  School 
of  the  Political  Sciences  on  "Les  solutions  democratiques  de  la 
"  question  des  impdts,*'  between  February  and  April,  1886,  by 
M.  Leon  Say,  which  I  referred  to  before.^  At  the  first  of  these 
meetings,  M.  Leon  Say  stated  in  opening  the  general  question  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  progressive  taxation  works : — 


1  ''Les  SolntioiiB  D^ocratiqnes  de  la  Question  des  Impdts.     Conferences 
8  k  I'^cole  des  Sci  ~  ----- 

et  Cie.,  1886.     2  vols. 


f sites  k  I'^le  des  Sciences  Folitiques;"  par  M.  Leon  Say.     Paris  r  Gaillaamins, 

^1.  rw-     looi!       0-^1-  Jigitized  by  V 
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"  There  would  be  no  end  to  what  would  have  to  be  said,  if  it 
*'  was  desired  to  give  a  description  of  the  abuses  springing  from 
"  laws  of  this  nature.  Besides  the  histoiy  is  well  known.  In 
'^  Switzerland,  for  example,  where  the  communal  legislation  is  very 
''  free,  because  the  autonomy  of  the  comma ne  is  absolute,  fiscal 
"  laws  have  sometimes  been  made  with  a  reference  to  a  single 
'*  individual,  one  rich  citizen,  whose  income  or  property  it  was 
"  desired  to  hit,  in  order  to  enrich  the  commune  from  his  spoils, 
"  and  to  increase  thus  the  resources  of  the  local  budget. 

"  One  of  my  friends  from  Geneva  told  me,  a  short  time  since, 
*'  the  strange  fact  which  I  will  proceed  to  relate. 

"  A  sickly  old  man  wished  to  fix  his  abode  in  a  canton  neigh- 
**  bouring  to  that  in  which  he  usually  lived,  and  hired  or  bou&^ht 
"  there  a  property  on  which  he  proposed  to  finish  his  days,  which, 
"  alas,  were  now  numbered,  for  the  illness  from  which  he  suffered 
'^  was  serious,  and  his  age  was  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  repre- 
*'  sentatives  of  the  commune  learned  that  so  wealthy  a  dying  man 
*•  had  reached  their  territories,  they  hastened  to  propose  to  the 
*'  municipality  a  new  law  which  should  secure  to  the  commune  a 
"  largQ  part  of  his  property. 

"  The  law  is  agreed  to  :  it  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
*'  new  comer.  The  dying  man  revolts  against  it,  and  cries  out  that 
"  he  is  not  yet  dead,  and  that  if  they  are  resolved  to  wrest  his 
"  property  from  him,  he  will  gather  up  strength  enough  to  return 
*'  and  die  at  Geneva ;  for  it  was  from  Geneva  that  he  had  come.  A 
''  debate  follows  on  this,  negotiations  between  the  commune  and 
''  the  sick  man,  and  after  some  time  a  kind  of  compromise.  The 
**  sick  man  consents  to  die  on  the  property  where  he  has  just 
''  established  himself,  and  the  commune  makes  a  law  which  the 
"  dying  man  considers  reasonable,  and  which,  without  appro- 
''  priating  too  large  a  slice  of  the  property,  at  least  secures  some 
"  resources  to  the  commune." — Vol.  i,  p.  20. 

Friends  of  my  own  have  told  me  that  negotiations  similar  to 
those  described  in  this  story  are  not  uncommon.  They  say  that 
when  the  assessor  comes  to  a  wealthy  man  to  ascertain  his  income, 
he  will  answer,  "  1  am  willing  to  pay  so  much  ;  if  you  assess  me 
*'  higher  I  will  leave  the  canton,''  and,  after  some  negotiation,  a 
sum  is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  moral  degradation  which  such  a  state  of  things  must 
pi*oduce  may  be  imagined.  Cheating  the  revenue  becomes,  like 
smuggling,  no  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  offender.  Our  own  income 
tax,  no  doubt,  produces  evasions.  There  is  said  to  be  a  limit  to 
the  taxpayer's  conscience,  and  that  this  becomes  more  elastic  in 
proportion  as  the  charge  is  heavier;  that  some  men  would  state 
their  incomes  more  truly  when   the  tax  was  id,  in  the  £  than 
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they  will  when  the  tax  is  7c?.  or  8{?.  This  is  a  lamentable  thing. 
The  honest  feel  that  they  are  paying  what  the  dishonest  evade.  It 
is  an  evil  which  the  law  should  not  intensify. 

If  the  Swiss  system  produces  evasions  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  very  small  distiicts,  of  cantons  which  really  have  populations 
not  exceeding  those  of  some  English  parishes,  in  neighbourhoods 
where  every  one  is  known  to  all  his  fellow  citizens,  where  his 
property,  his  mode  of  life,  his  surroundings,  are  open  to  all,  what 
would  the  result  be  among  our  own  far  larger  populations  ? 

From  this  side  of  the  question  such  a  tax  could  not  be  expected 
to  work  well  here. 

And  on  the  economic  side,  the  opinion  of  all  our  sounder 
masters  of  the  law  is  against  it,  or  at  least  that  it  should  be  applied 
with  great  moderation.  The  first  rough  idea  of  the  unthinking 
man,  when  contemplating  the  accumulated  wealth  of  others,  is, 
what  a  field  for  taxation  all  this  property  presents;  "they  will 
"  never  feel  the  charges  put  upon  it;"  but  reflection  reminds  him 
of  the  fate  of  the  possessor  of  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs. 

The  real  incidence  of  taxation  is  often  on  different  persons  from 
those  on  whom  it  seems  to  fall.  The  first  duty  of  the  legislator  is 
to  impose  taxes  in  such  a  manner  as  will  injure  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  the  least ;  a  tax  which  struck  capital  at  its  roots  would 
strike  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  its  roots  as  well,  and  the 
lirst  to  suffer  would  be  the  working  classes. 

In  saying  this  I  can  in  this  place  only  touch  the  outside  fringe 
of  the  question.  Luxuries  have  always  been  felt  to  be  suitable 
subjects  for  taxation;  and  wealth  should  bear  its  share.  But  a 
tax  which  would  greatly  diminish  the  rewards  of  industry  to  the . 
man  who  has  worked  hard,  which  would  encourage  extravagance 
in  the  administrator,  cannot  be  recommended  by  the  economist, 
however  sincerely  he  may  regret  the  gulph  which  intervenes 
between  extreme  poverty  and  extreme  wealth.  A  system  which 
is  economically  wrong  is  scarcely,  defensible  from  a  moral  point  of 
view. 
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Discussion  on  Me.  Palgrave's  PAPEit. 

Mr.  F.  Hbndbiks  said  that  he  was  very  conscious  of  his  inability 
to  discharge  properly  the  duty  of  commencing  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Palgrave's  very  interesting  paper.  Although  ideas  might 
differ  as  to  the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of  a  progressive 
system  of  taxation,  ther^  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
great  care  and  research  that  Mr.  Palgrave  had  devoted  to  the 
subject.  The  system  of  progressive  taxation,  as  he  could  bear 
witness,  having  been  in  Switzerland  last  autumn,  had  been  during 
last  year  the  subject  of  very  lively  discussion.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  not  at  all  a  new  subject  in  Switzerland.  These  discussions 
had  been  going  on  for  quite  two  generations  past.  He  distinctly 
remembered  that  Pellegrino  Rossi,  the  eminent  Italian  economist, 
in  one  of  his  writings  published  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
stigmatised  the  progressive  taxation  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  as  being  excessively  tyrannical.  He 
apprehended  that  this  meeting  would  come  to  very  nearly  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  some  parts  of  it,  and  that  with  regard  to 
its  incidence  on  realised  capital  it  was  more  than  tyrannical — ^it 
was  even  of  a  confiscatory  character.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
proportionality  of  taxation  (and  the  progressive  scale  of  taxation 
was  included  in  that  word)  had  been  for  many  generations  a  burn- 
ing question.  It  had  always  been  so,  and  must  ever  remain  so :  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  must  always  be  a  current  of  opinion 
tending  in  that  direction,  and  a  current  tending  against  it.  If  it 
was  considered  that  there  were  but  two  methods  of  taxation — the 
indirect  system,  in  which  things  only,  and  not  persons,  were 
impinged  upon  by  the  fiscal  system,  and  the  direct  system  of 
taxation,  in  .which  persons  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  things,  were 
impinged  upon,  it  would  be  seen  that  there  must  always  be  a  con- 
flict of  opinion.  It  was  quite  clear  that  no  nation  at  the  present 
time  could  venture  to  get  its  revenue  wholly  from  one  of  those 
two  sources ;  it  must  combine  the  two  methods ;  hence  the  conflict 
would  always  go  on.  He  apprehended  that  the  question  would 
always  remain  in  statu  qxio — that  it  would  remain  amongst  the 
indeterminate  problems  awaiting  solution  as  impossible  equations. 
There  was  no  final  adjustment  of  the  case.  However,  the  matter 
was  rather  one  of  degree  than  of  principle.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
there  was  no  doubt  that  progressive  taxation  might  be  resorted  to 
by  all  countries.  It  was  so  in  the  present  working  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  all  great  nations.  In  some  respects  he  thought  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  Swiss  system  did  not  err  (if  it  were  an  error)  in 
that  direction  even  to  the  same  extent  as  the  system  adopted  in 
this  country.  Taking  for  example  the  income  from  earnings,  it 
was  quite  clear  from  the  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Palgrave,  on  the 
high  authority  of  their  respected  Member  of  Council,  Mr.  Elliott, 
that  the  taxation  in  England  differed  fivefold  in  the  case  of  an 
annuity  of  1 50^  a  year  derived  from  earnings  in  this  country  and 
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an  annuitj  of  400Z.  From  Table  XIV  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  paper  it 
would  be^  seen  that  the  difference  in  Switzerland  of  the  taxation  of 
incomes  from  the  same  comparative  amounts  of  yearly  earnings  was 
not  quite  so  great.  He  could  not  compare  them  wifch  mathematical 
nicety  because  the  items  did  not  range  exactly  in  the  same  way ; 
but  there  was  certainly  a  less  discrepancy  in  the  progp:«ssion  of 
the  Swiss  ratios  of  the  tax  per  £.  It  would  be  recollected  that 
in  Mr.  Elliott's  table  an  example  was  given  when  the  income  tax 
was  Sd.  in  the  £.  In  all  assessments  at  that  rate  in  the  £  it  was 
i-^fsd,  in  the  £  on  incomes  in  this  country  derived  from  earnings 
of  1 50/.  a  year ;  and  it  progressed  up  to  Sd,  in  the  £  on  incomes 
of  400/.  a  year — that  was  five  times  the  initial  rate  of  pence  in 
the  £  at  the  lower  limit  of  income  from  earnings.  The  same 
ratio  of  difference  would  hold  good  in  England  whatever  might 
be  the  rate  per  £  of  income  tax.  In  Switzerland  the  progressive 
increase  was  certainly  less.  However,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
difficulties  in  Switzerland  began  where  the  higher  jumps  in  the  scale 
took  place.  Even  there — he  was  citing  the  example  of  the  canton 
Basel -Stadt — ^it  would  be  seen,  when  they  got  to  incomes  of 
800/.  a  year,  that  this  progressive  scale  in  the  tax  on  yearly  earn- 
ings did  not  impose  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  ^^  per  cent. 
Inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  had  not  been  unlmown  in 
England,  in  addition  to  other  and  in  some  instances  progressive 
taxes,  he  did  not  see  in  ordinary  times  of  peace  that  the  Swiss 
system  of  progressive  taxation  was  very  unjust  or  deserved  in  any 
way  condemnation  as  being  tyrannical  or  confiscatory  so  far  as 
regarded  the  annual  earnings  of  the  people.  But  coming  to  the 
scale  which  it  imposed  upon  realised  property,  there  was  an 
enormous  difference.  There  the  rate  of  taxation  was  at  least 
double.  It  began  at  something  like  2|ths  per  cent.,  and  ran  up 
to  lofths  per  cent.  That  wtts  not  only  on  realised  capital,  such 
as  that  from  funded  property,  but  also  upon  furniture,  objects 
of  art,  and  other  movable  property,  which  was  capitalised  at  its 
value,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  income  as  at  a  given  rate 
of  interest  on  such  capitalised  value.  It  was  quite  clear  that  a 
man  who  collected  a  gallerv  of  pictures  in  a  country  like  Switzer- 
land, had  to  pay  a  very  heavy  annual  fine  to  the  State  for  its 
possession,  and  it  seemed  very  much  like  confiscation  when  they 
got  to  figures  like  lof  ths  per  cent.,  which  was  so  large  an  outlay 
that  a  man  well  off,  he  thought,  would  do  well  not  to  make 
Switzerland  his  domicile.  It  must  have  the  effect  of  deterring  rich 
people  from  living  in  that  country.  The  whole  error  of  the  Swiss 
system  seemed  to  be  in  not  realising  where  the  shoe  pinched — 
where  taxation  ended  and  something  like  confiscation  began.  Of 
course  Switzerland  was  a  country  peculiarly  exposed  to  very  exag- 
gerated systems  of  that  kind.  The  cantons  consisted  of  a  small 
number  of  people  amongst  whom  there  were  very  few  rich ;  and  it 
had  always  been  the  disposition  of  mankind  for  the  majority  in 
power  to  endeavour  to  shift  taxation  to  the  shoulders  of  their 
neighbours.  For  instance,  in  the  canton  of  Basel-Stadt  they  had 
imposed  the  enormous  amount  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  taxation  upon 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population.     That  led  him  to  a  few  statistical 
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observations.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  their  esteemed 
correspondent  in  Berlin,  Dr.  Engel,  had  contributed  some  analyses 
he  had  made  of  the  incomes  of  the  community  in  Germany. 
Germany,  like  Switzerland,  had  not  as  many  rich  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  this  country.  According 
to  Dr.  EngeVs  figures,  the  number  of  people  who  had  incomes'  in 
Germany  above  6,000  marks  (about  300/.)  and  upwards  did  not 
constitute  more  than  i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  community.  What 
would  be  said  of  any  system  of  taxation  in  Germany  which  would 
impose  upon  that  i  per  cent,  of  popnlation  30  per  cent,  (which 
'  would  be  the  proportion  in  Switzerland)  of  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  German  empire  ?  So  sensible  and  so  equitable  a  people  as 
the  Germans  would  say  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  confiscation 
and  tyranny.  This  comparative  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
Swiss  system  was,  it  seemed  to  him,  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum,  and 
showed  that  for  any  great  country  to  follow  the  example  of 
Switzerland  would  be  simply  madness.  In  this  country  we  had 
gone  to  the  extreme  verge  of  progressive  taxation  by  the  system  of 
exemptions  which  at  the  present  date,  and  indeed  in  almost  all 
previous  ages,  was  in  force.  That  was  an  old  English  custom ; 
and,  as  a  good  example  of  it,  he  might  point  out  that,  as  long  a^o 
as  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  when  an  income  tax  was  imposed  in  the 
shape'  of  subsidies,  there  were  four  progressive  rates  of  taxation  : 
there  were  poor  people  who  were  not  touched  at  all ;  people  who 
were  rated  at  6d.  in  the  £ ;  people  with  larger  estates  at  i».  in  the 
£;  and  very  rich  people  at  28.  in  the  £.  He  hoped  that  good 
system  of  a  certain  reasonable  amount  of  progressive  taxation,  but 
not  too  much,  would  always  be  continued,  and  that  the  example  of 
Switzerland  would  not  be  considered  as  any  precedent  for  further 
progress  in  the  direction  of  progressive  taxation. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Garnett,  C.B.,  said  that- the  subject  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
very  interesting  paper  happened  to  be  one  upon  which  he  was 
qualified  to  speak  from  practical  experience.  So  far  as  regards  the 
administration  of  the  income  tax  in  this  country,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  whatever  possible  merits  there  might  be  in 
a  graduated  system  applied  to  small  communities  like  those  which 
Mr.  Palgrave  had  taken  as  the  text  of  his  paper,  no  such  system 
could  by  any  possibility  be  acceptable  in  a  larger  community  like 
England.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
he  introduced  the  present  income  tax  in  1842,  had  attempted 
to  revert  to  the  arrangements  which  existed  under  the  former 
income  tax  Acts,  in  which  incomes  of  various  amounts  from  50/. 
to  1 50^  were  chargeable  at  different  rates,  according  to  a  minutely 
graduated  scale,  and  in  which  also  abatements  were  allowed  on 
account  of  children,  according  to  a  complicated  system,  the  income 
tax,  instead  of  subsisting  as  it  had  done  from  1842  to  the  present 
time,  and  with  a  prospect  of  still  further  endurance,  would  very 
likely  have  been  condemned  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  for 
which  it  was  originally  imposed.  In  order  to  apply  the  principle 
of  a  graduated  income  tax  generally,  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  incomes  of  all 
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persons  from  whatever  sources  they  arose.  The  requirement  of  a 
return  of  the  whole  income  from  each  individual  in  this  country 
was  abandoned  in  the  year  1803,  and  the  only  incident  of  the 
present  income  tax  which  had  made  it  at  all  possible  to  be  continued 
as  a  permanent  tax  in  this  country,  was  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
later  years  of  Pitt*s  administration,  no  one  was  now  compelled  to 
render  an  account  of  his  aggregate  income.  A  man  might  be 
engaged  iu  trade  or  commerce  from  which  he  was  getting  no  profit 
whatever;  he  might  be  living  entirely  upon  other  .resources  derived 
from  realised  property  and  investments  or  shares  in  companies,  &c., 
the  income  from  which,  however,  was  not  required  to  be  declared, 
being  taxed  at  its  source,  according  to  the  rate  in  the  £  for  the 
time  being;  and  no  one  was  compelled  to  bring  the  several  amounts 
into  one  focus,  and  to  put  down  all  the  items  of  his  income.  To 
do  so  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  people  of  England  as  a 
measure  so  inquisitorial  that  they  would  never  have  submitted  to 
it.  The  only  cases  in  which  persons  were  necessarily  required  to 
state  in  one  sum  their  incomes  from  all  sources  were  the  exceptional 
cases  of  persons  claiming  the  privilege  of  exemption,  or  of  abatement 
for  incomes  under  1 50/.  a  year,  or  under  400/.,  respectively,  being 
the  classes  who  had  the  least  reason  to  object  to  a  disclosure  of  the 
items  and  sources  from  which  their  income  was  derived,  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  total  amount  of  their  income,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  benefit  from  so  doing,  as  such  incomes  were  most  easily 
estimated  from  external  circumstances.  But  persons  whose  incomes 
were  above  those  limite  were  too  often  persons  who  might  have 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  thought  better  ofE  than  they  really  were, 
or  were  living  beyond  or  below  their  ostensible  means ;  and  they 
were  just  the  persons  who  would  most  object  to  be  compelled  to 
state  "my  income  is  500/.,  1,000^.,  or  i^oooL  a  year,"  and  to  show  the 
particulars  in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  what  proportion 
of  taxation  should  be  applied  to  them  under  any  graduated  scale, 
dependent  on  aggregate  income.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
experience  had  shown  that  a  system  of  graduated  income  tax 
wonld  never  be  applicable  to  a  country  like  this.  The  trouble  and 
inconvenience  of  obtaining  the  allowances  on  account  of  children 
under  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  in  force  from  1798  to 
1805,  were  indeed  the  occasion  of  omitting  any  like  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1806  (46  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  65),  which  Act  continued  in 
force  until  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  in  1816,  and  this  last 
mentioned  Act  was  adopted  with  comparatively  few  modifications 
as  the  basis  of  the  renewed  income  tax  in  1842  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

Mr.  Vbenet,  Agent  and  Consul- General  for  Switzerland,  said 
that  his  relations  being  mainly  with  the  central  Government,  he 
had  little  occasion  to  study  the  laws  of  the  separate  cantons,  and 
he  did  not  feel  competent  to  discuss  in  detail  the  elaborate  paper 
by  Mr.  Palgrave,  which  he  had  followed  with  great  interest*  He 
knew,  however,  that  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  especially  the  new 
law  had  produced  great  irritation  among  the  richer  classes,  and 
he  had  heard  that  wealthy  foreigners  who  had  formerly  bought 
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property  in  the  canton  had  tried  to  sell  it  when  thp  law  was  bein^ 
discussed ;  he  said  "  tried/'  because  he  believed  that  property  had 
become  very  unsaleable  in  consequence  of  the  new  taxes. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  said  he  was  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Society  would  be  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Palgrave's  paper,  and  of  reading  it  in  the  Transactions,  but  it 
would  be  particularly  valuable  to  members  of  the  Society  who 
like  himself  were  especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  taxation. 
Those  whose  business  it  wa,s  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  the 
administration  of  taxes,  would  feel  themselves  under  an  obligation 
to  Mr.  Palgrave  for  having  so  fully  described  a  very  interesting 
and  unique  system  of  taxation  in  a  foreign  country.  No  one  knew, 
except  those  who  have  tried  it,  how  difficult  it  was  lo  form  a  clear 
idea  of,  and  to  put  into  understandable  English,  any  system  of 
foreign  taxation.  He  only  wished  that  more  members  of  the  Society 
would  do  what  Mr.  Palgrave  had  done.  The  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  paper  was  that  whenever  the  subject  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  was  considered,  it  would  be  known  how  not  to  do 
it.  If  there  was  one  fact  which  stood  out  in  a  clearer  light  than 
any  other,  it  was  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  progressive  taxation 
on  such  a  system  as  Mr.  Palgrave  had  described  as  existing  in 
Switzerland,  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  this  country.  There 
were  two  cardinal  sins  in  the  system.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
no  broad  distinction  between  the  various  classes — there  were  too 
many  lines  of  demarcation,  and  consequently  too  many  people 
bordering  on  those  lines.  Any  system  of  progressive  taxation  must 
run  in  leaps  and  bounds,  so  as  to  have  a  large  mass  of  people  about 
whose  position  in  the  scale  there  was  no  question.  When  they 
came  to  a  classification  of  incomes  varying  from  32  Z.  to  48  Z.,  from 
48/.  to  60/.,  and  so  on,  they  at  once  brought  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  innumerable  mass  of  questions.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  decide  whether  a  man's  income  might  be  taken  at  over  32Z.  and 
under  48/.,  or  over  48Z.  and  under  60/.  They  must  have  broad 
distinctions,  if  they  were  to  have  any  distinctions  at  all.  In  this 
country  there  were  such  broad  distinctions,  and  if  only  the  element 
of  breadth  was  kept  in"  view  the  existence  of  one  or  two  more  was 
not  an  impossible  thing.  The  other  sin,  as  Mr.  Garnett  pointed 
out,  was  that  of  the  aggregation  of  all  classes  which  the  Swiss 
system  necessitated  of  incomes.  He  had  seen  the  schedule  of  the 
property  of  many  wealthy  men  in  this  country,  and  if  those  men 
attempted  to  make  out  income  tax  returns  setting  forth  their  total 
incomes  from  every  source,  it  would  be  a  work  of  great  magnitude. 
There  were  men  who  owned  two  or  three  hundred  descriptions 
of  property,  having  investments  of  5,000/.  here  and  5,000/.  there ; 
and  any  attempt  to  aggregate  those*  in  a  wealthy  country  like 
England  would  be  practically  impossible.  He  could  not  say  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  go  a  little  further  than  Mr.  Palgrave  in 
approving  of  progressive  taxation  ;  but  the  only  direction  in  which 
it  could  be  advantageously  effected  was  probably  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  viz.,  in  the  case  of  death  duties. 
There  already  was  a  charge  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  estates 
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under  500/.,  2^  per  cenfc.  between  ^ooL  and  i,ooo^,  and  3  per  cent, 
over  i,ooo2.  He  was  inclined  to  think  tHat  the  probate  dnty 
taxed  very  heavily  and  unduly  small  estates  between  i,oooZ.  and 
5,000 Z.  as  compared  with  those  of  higher  amounts.  There  were 
many  people,  especially  among  the  professional  class,  who  after 
saving  a  sum  of  money  by  thrift,  were  not  able  to  leave  more  than 
4,000^  or  5,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  their  widows ;  and  a  tax 
of  3  per  cent,  on  5,000/.  was  a  very  heavy  tax.  He  was  not  snre 
that  the  time  would  not  come  when  some  revision  would  not  be 
possible.  The  fact  was  that  graduated  taxation  was  a  very  good 
servant,  but  a  very  bad  master,  and  although  he  should  be  inclined 
to  venture  out  into  the  gulf  a  little  farther  than  Mr.  Palgrave,  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  get  safely  back  to  shore,  yet  with  Mr.  Pal- 
grave he  was  convinced  that  any  step  in  the  direction  of  gp^aduated 
taxation  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  prof oundest  caution,  because 
they  might  be  over  confident  and  too  enthnsiastib,  and  the  troubles 
resulting  might  be  greater  than  the  benefits  which  progressive 
taxation  could  possibly  be  made  to  confer. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourkb  said  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  an, idea  had  been  revived  in  his  mind  which  had  often 
crossed  it  on  former  occasions — whether  in  this  countiy  we  did  not 
approach  much  more  nearly  than  was  ordinarily  thought  to  a  system 
of  graduated  taxation,  not  by  altering  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon 
any  one  description  of  property,  but  by  taxing  it  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that  persons  who  had  a  large  income  really  did  pay  a  'larger 
proportion  by  reason  of  the  many  sources  from  which  their  incomes 
were  drawn  upon.  It  was  true  that  a  man  with  a  large  income 
and  a  large  family  in  this  country  contributed  the  same  amount 
of  percentage  on  his  income  as  another ;  but  having  a  large  family 
to  support,  each  of  whom  consumed  taxable  articles,  he  contributed 
more,  and  the  money  which  he  distributed  among  them,  which  was 
spent  on  taxable  articles,  really  became  sources  of  income  upon 
which  taxes  were  levied.  The  man  who  had  a  large  house,  and 
maintained  a  large  establishment  with  many  servants,  consumed 
tea,  beer,  and  spirits,  and  even  champagne,  all  of  which  were  subjects 
of  taxation.  Adding  together  the  amount  of  the  various  .taxes  a 
man  of  large  income  contributed  to  the  State,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  rofee  very  much  more  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  income  than  was  generally  understood.  That  system  might 
be  pursued  by  returning  to  the  old  system  of  levying  more  taxes. 
There  was,  he  knew,  a  feeling  that  we  had  lost  many  taxes  which 
might  well  have  been  retained.  He  did  not  share  that  feeling  very 
much,  because  in  the  case  of  com,  timber,  sugar,  and  various 
things  of  that  kind,  the  necessity  of  relaxing  the  taxation  arose  not 
from  the  inapplicability  to  the  purpose,  but  from  the  trade  difficulties 
which  were  imposed  when  they  came  to  be  levied.  Various  other 
sources  of  automatic  taxation  might  be  resorted  to.  For  instance  a 
penny  stamp  paid  on  cheques  was  a  tax  upon  a  man  of  income, 
although  it  might  be  a  small  one.  But  a  large  number  of  taxes  of 
that  kind  would  hit  the  possessor  of  a  large  income  in  greater 
proportion  than  the  possessor  of  a  small  one.     He  thought  that  if 
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Bach  an  investigation  were  pnrsued,  it  wo  aid  be  fonnd  that,  that 
trath  would  be  established  to  a  mach  greater  extent  than  was 
generally  snpposed. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  said  that  in  reading  Mr.  Palgrave's 
paper  he  was  stmck  with  a  number  of  features  which  he  had  not 
time,  or  perhaps  skill,  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  There  was  one 
remarkable  feature  to  which  he  would  call  attention.  He  con- 
fessed that  the  apparent  injustice,  inequality,  and  recklessness,  with 
which  the  Canton  de  Yaud  had  made  changes  in  the  years  1886 
and  1887,  had  struck  him  with  a  sense  of  surprise.  At  pages 
249—51,  there  were  three  Tables,  XIX,  XX,  and  XXI.  The  first 
related  to  the  tax  on  real  property.  Thei'e  the  original  tax  on  a 
property  of  40,000/.  was  56/.  It  had  been  increased  by  the  laws  of 
1886  and  1887  to  77/.  105.  That  was  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
He  observed  that  below  4,000/.  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  the 
tax,  and  above  4,000/.  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase,  resulting  at 
the  highest  figure  in  the  scale  in  only  the  difference  between  56/. 
and  77/.  los.  Taking  the  next  table — ^tax  on  capital — the  change 
on  the  40,000/.  had  been  from  64/.  to  145/.,  about  120  per  cent,  or 
more;  and  there  had  been  a  reduction  upon  all  capital  below 
2,000/.  The  turning  point,  which  was  4,000/.  in  the  case  of  real 
property,  had  become  in  this  scale  of  taxation  upon  capital  2,000/. 
Imagine  in  this  country  the  change  of  a  tax  upon  capital  from 
I  per  cent,  to  120  per  cent.!  Taking  the. tax  on  pensions  and 
incomes,  the  increase  there  at  the  highest  rate  of  2,000/.  a  year  was 
from  64/.  to  1 16/.,  which  was  about  90  per  cent.,  and  there  the 
turning  point  was  140/.  He  could  not  conceive  that  such  differ- 
ences and  such  an  increase  could  be  justified  upon  any  principles 
either  of  economy  or  patriotism.  It  was  8u£Qcient  to  crush  capital, 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  Swiss  citizen  aspiring  to  rise  by  means  of 
industry  and  applied  intelligence,  and  it  indicated  the  power  of  the 
democracy  to  squeeze  those  who  by  intellect  and  exertion  had 
raised  themselves  above  their  fellows. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  said  ho  entertained  some  doubt 
whether  the  increase  of  death  duties  would  result  in  a  corres- 
ponding growth  of  income.  There  was  no  tax  which  could  be 
more  easily  evaded  than  the  death  duty.  If  they  had  a  low  death 
duty,  or  none,  the  owner  of  the  property  would  continue  the 
process  of  accumulation,  and  when  he  died  the  result  of  his 
savings  and  efforts  would  be  distributed  among  his  children. 
But  if  they  levied  a  heavy  death  duty,  then,  he  thought,  they  held 
out  a  temptation  not  to  wait  for  the  supreme  hour  when  we  must 
all  part  with  our  goods,  but  to  anticipate  that  date  by  a  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  as  they  became  settled  in  life. 
If  there  be  a  burdensome  death  duty,  by  withholding  the  gift  until 
it  was  no  longer  a  gift,  they  were  injuring  the  chQdren's  future, 
and  diminishing  to  a  sensible  exent  their  inheritance.  He  did  not 
himself  see  how  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  search 
into  motives  in  such  a  matter,  and  render  such  an  action  one  of  a 
penal  character;  but  he  thought  it  very  possible  if  we  had  a 
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system  of  he&Yj  death  dnties  for  large  amotLnts,  that  that  vrhich 
was  now  done  in  some  cases  where  a  parent  had  great  confidence 
in  his  children  or  warm  affection,  might  become  a  national  habit 
and  a  nsage  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  now 
prevailed  in  this  connfeiy.  That  change  of  practice  wonld  be  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  those  heavy  death  duties.  It  would,  no  doubt,  in 
the  origin  be  demoralising,  and  result  in  the  deliberate  evasion  of 
taxation;  but  he  believed  it  would  gradually  become  a  custom. 
Public  conscience  would  cease  to  rebel  against  that  custom,  and  he 
thought  the  national  exchequer  would  sufEer  in  the  long  run.  He 
concurred  with  the  observations  made  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  paper  as  to  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  high  death  duty.  It 
would  no  doubt  check  industry  and  hinder  accumulation ;  and  he 
thought  in  a  country  like  England  the  employment  of  capital 
at  home  should  be  as  far  as  possible  encouraged.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  revert  to  that  which  occurred  some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  large  investment  in  foreign  stocks  of  various  kinds. 
He  thought  it  was  the  wisdom  of  those  who  controlled  our 
national  finances  (leaving  aside  any  question  of  protection)  to 
adopt  snch  a  course  of  policy  in  finance  and  in  other  respects  as 
should  encourage  capitalists  to  invest  their  capital  on  our  own  shores, 
and  in  this  manner  to  increase  their  own  personal  resources.  Any 
system  of  progressive  taxation  worked  in  the  opposite  direction. 
When  it  was  done  to  a  limited  extent  it  might  be  comparatively 
harmless ;  but  when  carried  to  a  large  extent  considerable  mischief 
must  arise  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Habdcastle  having  made  a  few  remarks, 

Mr.  Palqbave,  in  reply,  said  that  on  being  called  upon  to 
answer  objections,  he  was  in  the  very  enviable  position  of  having 
none  to  reply  to.  He  had  been  asked  to  give  an  example  from 
Zurich ;  but  he  had  not  included  the  Zurich  law  on  taxation  in  the 
statement  laid  before  them.  He  had  been  unable  to  show  what 
the  working  of  the  existing  system  in  Basel  was  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  law  had  been  in  working  order  for  so  short  a 
period  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  official  papers 
showing  what  the  results  were.  He  had,  therefore,  been  com- 
pelled to  give  particulars  of  the  preceding  law,  which  had  been  in 
force  six  years.  The  system  of  progressive  taxation  in  Canton 
Basel- Stadt  had  been  in  existence  for  forty  years.  It  had  since 
been  altered  on  three  occasions,  and  every  time  in  the  direction 
of  becoming  more  severe,  or  more  progressive  in  character,  upon 
the  propertied  classes.  He  might  remark,  on  Mr.  Ghimett's 
observations,  that  it  was  only  the  extremely  admirable  and  gentle 
way  in  which  the  income  tax  had  been  handled  in  this  country, 
that  had  enabled  the  country,  to  bear  it  up  to  the  present  time. 
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I. — Introduction. 

The  paper  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Boyal  Statistical 
Society  to-night  is  a  continnation  of  that  read  in  May  last  year, 
in  which  I  described  the  population  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  I  have 
now  extended  the  same  system  of  inquiry  to  the  Hackney  School 
Board  Division  (comprising  the  registration  districts  of  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal  Oreen,  and  Hackney),  with  its  440,000  inhabitants,  and 
am  able  to  deal  in  all  with  a  district  containing  900,000  inhabitants, 
composed  of  the  following  unions  of  parishes  or  registration 
districts  :— 

East  London — 

Shoreditoh    124,000 

Bethnal  Green 130,000 

Whitechapel    75»99» 

St.  George's-in-the-East 48,686 

Stepney 62,7x0 

Mile  End  Old  Town   112,329 

Poplar  169,231 

Hackney   ^ 186,000 

Total 908,958* 


>  As  folly  explained  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Ust  paper,  the  population  of  Tower 
Hamlets  (and  of  each  registration  district  therein)  for  1887  was  estimated  by 
comparing  the  namber  of  children  of  school  age  then  scheduled  by  the  School 
Board  authorities  with  those  existing  at  the  date  of  the  census  (1881),  it  being 
assumed  that  the  population  of  each  parish  had  increased  or  decreased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  its  school  children.  In  the  Hackney  School  Board  division,  however,  no 
such  basis  was  available,  and  so  (acting  on  a  suggestion  kindly  made  by  Dr.  Long- 
staff)  the  following  method  has  been  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  three  registra- 
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The  tables  for  Whitecliapel,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  and  Poplar  are 
the  same  as  were  printed  in  my  last  paper,  with  some  minor 
corrections.  That  of  St.  Oeorge's  has  been  revised  and  consider- 
ably altered.  This  district  was  the  first  attempted  in  1886,  and 
was  very  imperfectly  done.  It  was  the  corpus  vile  of  our  experi- 
ments. The  figures  now  given  for  this  district  are  the  result  of 
a  very  careful  revision  last  summer.  The  figures  for  Bethnal 
Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Hackney  are  now  given  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  it  is  only  EEackney  which  presents  any  very  novel  features. 
Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch,  in  spite  of  some  local  peculiarities, 
are  on  the  whole  similar  in  character  to  the  rest  of  East  London, 
and  the  addition  which  they  make  to  the  figures  already  presented 
is  rather  one  of  quantity  than  of  quality. 

In  submitting  the  whole  thing  over  again,  I  run  the  risk  of 
being  considered  tedious  in  the  hope  of  being  thorough.  My  original 
intention  had  been  to  accept  the  Tower  Hamlets  as  sufficiently  repre- 
senting the  whole  of  East  London,  and  to  carry  my  inquiry  into  some 
other  part  of  London  where  different  conditions  of  life  were  to  be 
found.  But  the  work  done  was  too  iocomplete  to  be  satisfactory ; 
it  needed  rounding  off  in  many  ways,  and  it  seemed  better  to  make 
the  whole  of  East  London  the  unit  of  inquiry,  and  to  give  enough 
time  to  it.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused  for  the  extent  to 
which  what  follows  may  be  thought  a  repetition  of  my  last  paper. 

Before  laying  the  tables  which  divide  the  population  by  occupa- 
tion and  class  before  the  Society,  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  their 
basis,  and  to  state  my  confidence  in  its  validity.  My  information 
is  obtained  from  the  School  Board  visitors.  Of  these  there  are  in 
all  66  in  the  district.  These  men  are  intelligent,  and  without  any 
bias  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace.  They  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  people,  and  have  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
parents  of  the  school  children,  and  especially  of  the  poorest  among 
them,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  No  one  can 
go,  as  I  have  done,  over  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  street 
after  street  in  this  huge  district,  taken  house  by  house  and  family 
by  family — full  as  it  is  of  picturesque  details  noted  down  from  the 
lips  of  the  visitor  to  whose  mind  they  have  been  recalled  by  the 
open  pages  of  his  own  schedules — and  doubt  the  genuine  character 
of  the  information  and  its  truth.  Of  the  wealth  of  my  material 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  if  I  fail  in  drawing  the  picture  I  desire  to 

tion  districts  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Hackney : — Comparing  1881  with 
1887,  the  hirth-rate  for  the  whole  of  Engbind  and  Wales  is  found  to  have 
decreased  hy  27  per  1,000.  A  similar  rate  of  decrease  is  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  districts  named,  and  the  population  is  arrived  at  hy  multiplying  the 
actual  number  of  births  in  1887  by  this  reduced  ratio.  The  results  obtuned 
correspond  closely  with  the  estimates  of  the  medical  officers  for  the  respective 
districts,  which  are  calculated  in  a  different  way. 
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draw,  the  fanlt  is  mine.  I  am  indeed  embarrassed  by  the  mass  of 
my  material,  and  by  my  determination  to  make  use  of  no  fact  to 
which  I  cannot  give  a  quantitative  value.  The  materials  for 
sensational  sjbories  lie  plentifully  in  every  book  of  our  notes ;  but 
even  if  I  had  the  skill  to  use  my  material  in  this  way — ^that  gift  of 
the  imagination  which  is  called  "  realistic  " — I  should  not  wish  to 
use  it  here.  Of  destitution  and  hunger  there  is  enough,  of 
struggling  poverty  still  more,  and  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and 
crime  only  too  much ;  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  so.  My  object  has 
been  to  attempt  to  show  the  relation  which  poverty,  misery,  and 
depravity  bear  to  regular  earnings  and  comparative  comfort,  and 
to  describe  the  general  conditions  under  which  each  class  lives.  I 
do  not  come  forward  with  any  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
exist.  My  facts  have  not  been  gathered  to  support  any  view. 
I  claim  only  that,  to  avoid  foolish  action,  as  much  as  to  forward 
wise  action,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  take  a  large  view,  and 
understand  in  every  sense  the  relation  which  different  classes  bear 
to  each  other. 

My  arbitrary  division  of  the  people  into  "poor"  and  "very 
"poor"  has  been  criticised;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
criticism  comes  from  both  sides.  A  great  authority  (Dr.  Leone 
Levi),  whose  untimely  death  I  and  all  of  us  are  now  grieving  for, 
thought  that  with  2Q8,  a-week  a  family  could  not  be  considered 
poor ;  while  an  evening  journal  "  doubts  if  Mr.  Booth  has  adequately 
"  realised  the  struggles  and  privations  of  even  the  best  paid  of  those 
"  who  figure  in  his  tables — whether  he  has  taken  account  of  the 
"  scantiness  of  their  food,  their  clothing,  their  bedding,"  and  adds 
that  my  entire  pamphlet  on  the  Tower  Hamlets  "  reads  too  much 
"like  a  complacent  and  comforting  bourgeois  statement  of  the 
"  situation."  In  reply  to  both  criticisms  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
tried  and  am  trying  to  learn  how  the  poor  live,  and  have  studied 
and  am  studying  the  manner  of  life  of  those  I  place  above  the  line 
of  poverty,  but  frankly  admit  that  my  knowledge  is  incomplete.  I 
shall,  however,  return  to  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  need  only  say 
now  that  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  definition  of  poverty,  which 
I  will  here  repeat.  By  the  word  "  poor  "  I  mean  to  describe  those 
who  have  a  sufficiently  regular  though  bare  income,  such  as  i8«.  to 
218,  per  week  for  a  moderate  family,  and  by  "very  poor"  those 
who  from  any  cause  fall  much  below  this  standard.  The  "poor" 
are  those  whose  means  may  be  sufficient,  but  are  barely  sufficient, 
for  decent  independent  life ;  the  "  very  poor  "  those  whose  means 
are  insufficient  for  this  according  to  the  usual  standard  of  life  in 
this  country.  My  "  poor  "  may  be  described  as  living  under  a 
struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  and  make  both  ends  meet ; 
while  the  "  very  poor  "  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  want.    It  may  be 
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their  own  fanlt  tliat  this  is  so;  that  is  another  question,  about  which 
also  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hj  and  by ;  my  first  business  is 
simply  witJi  the  numbers  who,  from  whatever  cause,  do  live  under 
conditions  of  poverty  or  destitution. 

The  steps  by  which  my  conclusions  have  been  reached  were 
stated  fully  in  the  appendix  to  my  last  paper,  and  have  been  already 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  The  whole  structure  is 
built  on  three  assuniptions,  which  I  will  here  repeat : — 

(1.)  That  the  numbers  of  married  men  with  school  children  in 
each  section,  by  employment  imply  a  similar  proportion  in  the 
same  sections  of  married  men  without  school  children,  and  of  other 
male  adults.  This,  because  the  choice  of  employment  is  made  before 
the  epoch  of  school  children,  and  the  period  of  employment  pro- 
longed long  after ;  the  fathers  of  the  school  children  of  the  day  are 
but  a  section  of  a  block  which  contains,  all  the  while,  old  men  and 
young,  married  and  single,  those  with  children,  and  those  without, 
in  every  trade.  Hence,  having  scheduled  the  heads  of  famihes  with 
school  children,  I  feel  justified  in  dividing  the  other  male  adults  in 
similar  proportions. 

(2.)  That  likewise  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each 

section  implies  the  existence  of  brothers  and  sisters,  older  and 

^younger,  to  be  found  living  under  the  same  home  conditions.' 

Hence  I  have  added  children  and  young  persons  of  13 — 20  to  each 

section  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children  scheduled. 

(3.)  That  the  condition  as  to  poverty  of  those  with  children  at 
school  in  each  section  will  safely  represent  the  condition  of  the 
whole  section;  the  younger  men  in  some  employments,  and  the 
older  men  in  others,  earn  less  money  than  those  of  middle  age  who 
are  the  fathers,  of  the  children  at  school,  but  both  are  at  less 
expense.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  bulk  will 
be  better  than  that  of  the  part  we  are  able  to  test. 

These  assumptions  fail  as  to  Section  1   (loafers  and  semi- 
criminals),  where  there  is  neither  family  nor  industrial  life  of  a 
regular  kind ;  and  to  meet  this  failure  I  have  allotted  to  Section  1 
a  proportion  from  the  unscheduled  population  before  proceeding . 
with  the  apportionment. 

The  information  used  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  188  7| 
having  been  collected  for  the  most  part  from  1st  January,  1887,  to 
1st  January,  1888,  aud  so  far  as  possible  a  whole  year  was  made  the 
unit  of  time  in  considering  the  classification  of  the  people. 

II. — Descrijption  of  the  District. 

If  we  consider  London  north  of  the  Thames  as  a  semi-circle  of 
which  the  City  is  an  enlarged  centre,  the  district  I  am  describing 
forms  a  quadrant,  having  for  its  radii  Kingsland  Boad  miming 
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due  north,  and  Cable  Street  (continued  as  tlie  East  India  Dock 
Boad)  running  due  east.  Between  these  lie  the  Mile  End  Road 
(continued  as  the  Bow  Boad  to  Bow),  while  a  similar  division  more 
to  the  north  may  be  made  in  the  line  of  Hackney,  dividing  the 
quadrant  into  three  equal  segments,  but  the  route  to  Hackney  is 
deflected  by  Victoria  Park,  and  no  street  exactly  occupies  the 
line: 


The  district  also  includes  Hoxton  —  lying  to  the  west  of 
Kingsland  Boad — and  Wapping,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  formed 
by  bends  in  the  river,  lying  to  the  south  of  Cable  Street  and  the 
East  India  Dock  Boad — but  is  otherwise  co-extensive  with  this 
quadrant.  The  City  itself  has  a  radius  of  nearly  a  mile,  and 
outside  this  London  extends  to  the  north  and  east  from  3  to  4 
miles.  The  greatest  extension  is  at  Stamford  Hill,  where  the 
boundary  is  4^  miles  from  Southwark  Bridge,  and  the  least  at 
Bow,  where  it  is  3^  miles  from  the  same  point.  There  is,  however, 
less  difference  than  these  figures  would  seem  to  show  in  the  actual 
extension  of  London,  for  from  the  City  to  Bow  the  entire  space  is 
built  over,  whereas  at  Stamford  Hill  and  Clapton  there  are  still 
some  open  fields,  and  further  south  and  east  the  Metropolitan 
boundary  includes  the  marshy  land,  unbuilt  on,  which  skirts  the 
river  Lea.  A  circle  drawn  3  miles  outside  the  City  boundary 
practically  includes  the  whole  inhabited  district ;  and  this  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts — ^an  inner  ring  of  i  ^  miles  ending  at  the 
Begent's  Canal,  and  an  outer  ring  of  similar  width  extending  to 
Stoke  Newington,  Clapton,  Homerton,  Hackney,  Old  Ford,  Bow, 
Bromley,  and  the  East  India  Docks.  The  line  of  the  Begent's 
Canal,  which  very  closely  follows  the  curve  of  the  inner  ring, 
marks  a  real  change  in  the  character  of  the  district.  Slight  as 
this  obstacle  might  be  supposed  to  be,  it  yet  se^e|^  (o  have  been 
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sufficient  to  ^ird  in  the  swelling  sides  of  London.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  in  itself  a  girdle  of  povertj,  the  banks  of  the  canal 
being,  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  occnpied  by  a  very  poor 
population. 

The  inner  ring  consists  of  most  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  O-reen 
(excepting  the  Victoria  Park  end),  all  Wliitechapel  and  St.  George's, 
Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  BatclifPe,  with  the  inlying  portions  of 
Mile  End,  all  tightly  packed  with  buildings,  and  crowded  with 
inhabitants,  except  so  far  as  occupied  by  business  premises.  Space 
and  air  are  everywhere  at  a  premium — the  largest  scale  map  shows 
as  open  spaces  only  a  few  churchyards  and  old  burial  grounds. 
A  similar  condition  of  things  extends  along  the  river  bimk,  over 
Limehonse  and  Poplar  proper,  which  lie  within  the  outer  ring,  but 
the  rest  of  this  ring,  consisting  of  Bow,  Bromley,  the  outermost 
parts  of  Mile  End  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  whole  of  Hackney, 
shows  a  different  character.  Not  only  are  there  some  large  spaces 
open  to  the  public — Hackney  Downs,  London  Fields,  and  Victoria 
Park — ^but  tiie  map  begins  everywhere  to  show  more  ground  than 
building^.  The  streets  are  wider;  the  houses  have  gardens  of 
some  sort ;  and  in  the  houses  themselves  fewer  people  are  packed. 
In  the  inner  ring  all  available  space  is  used  for  building,  and 
almost  every  house  is  filled  up  with  families.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
the  process.  One  can  see  what  were  the  original  buildings;  in 
many  cases  they  are  still  standing,  and  between  them,  on  the  large 
gardens  of  a  past  state  of  things,  have  been  built  the  small  cottage 
property  of  to-day.  Houses  of  three  rooms,  houses  of  two  rooms, 
houses  of  one  room — houses  set  back  against  a  wall  or  back  to  back, 
fronting  it  may  be  on  to  a  narrow  footway,  with  posts  at  each  end 
and  a  gutter  down  the  middle.  Small  courts  contrived  to  utilise 
some  space  in  the  rear,  and  approached  by  archway  under  the 
building  which  fronts  the  street.  Of  such  sort  are  the  poorest 
class  of  houses.  Besides  the  evidence  of  configuration,  these  little 
places  are  often  called  **  gardens,"  telling  their  story  with  unin- 
tended irony.  But  in  other  cases  all  sentiment  is  dropped,  and 
another  tale  about  their  ori^n  finds  expression  in  the  name  ''  So 
*'  and  so's  rents  " — ^not  houses,  nor  dwellings,  nor  cottages,  nor 
buildings,  nor  even  a  court  or  a  yard,  suggesting  human  needs,  but 
just  "  rents." 

Another  sort  of  filling  up  which  is  very  common  now  is  the 
building  of  workshops.  These  need  no  new  approach,  they  go 
with,  and  belong  to,  the  houses,  and  access  to  them  is  had  through 
the  houses.  Some  are  even  arranged  floor  by  floor,  communicating 
with  the  respective  floors  of  the  house  in  front  by  a  system  of 
bridges.  These  workshops  may  or  may  not  involve  more  crowd- 
ing in  the  sense  of   more  residents   to   the   acre,  but  they,  in 
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any  case,  occupy  the  ground,  obstruct  light,  and  shut  out  air. 
Many  are  the  advantages  of  sufficient  open  space  behind  a  house, 
whether  it  be  called  garden  or  yard,  for  economy,  comfort,  and  even 
pleasure.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  no  more,  have  at  least 
obtained  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  such  places  from  the  window 
of  a  railway  carriage,  passing  along  some  viaduct  raised  above  the 
ohimnies  of  two-storied  London^  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  clothes 
lines  are  the  most  visible  thing.  Those  who  have  not  such  outside 
accommodation  must  dry  the  clothes  in  the  room  in  which  they  eat, 
and  very  likely  also  sleep ;  while  those,  more  common,  who  have  a 
little  scrap  of  yard  or  stretch  ropes  across  the  court  in  front,  still 
suffer  much  discomfort  from  the  close  proximity  to  door  and  window 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  drying  garments.  From  the 
railway,  there  may  be  seen,  also,  small  rough-roofed  erections, 
interspersed  with  little  glass  houses.  These  represent  hobbies, 
pursuits  of  leisure  hours — plants ,  flowers,  fowls,  pigeons,  and  there 
is  room  to  sit  out,  when  the  weather  is  fine  enough,  with  frieud 
and  pipe  and  glass.  All  this  goes  when  the  workshop  invades  the 
back  yard  ;  and  as  to  sanitation  and  health,  I  need  hardly  point  out 
how  essential  is  sufficient  space  behind  each  house. 

Worse  again  than  the  interleaving  of  small  cottage  property  or 
the  addition  of  workshops,  is  the  solid  backward  extension, 
whether  for  business  premises  or  as  tenements,  or  as  common 
lodging  houses,  of  the  buildings  which  front  the  street ;  and  finally 
we  have  quarters  in  which  house  reaches  back  to  house,  and  means 
of  communication  are  opened  through  and  through,  for  the  con- 
venience and  safeguard  of  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  pursuit  by 
the  police. 

The  building  of  latge  blocks  of  dwellings,  an  effort  to  make 
crowding  harmless,  is  a  vast  improvement,  but  it  only  substitutes 
one  sort  of  crowding  for  another.  Nor  have  all  blocks  of  dwellings 
a  good  character  in  any  respect.  All  these  methods  of  filling  up- 
have  been,  and  some  of  them  still  are,  at  work  in  the  inner  ring. 
Different  parts  show  different  characteristics,  but  this  one  is 
common  to  the  whole  district. 

In  Bethnal  Green  are  found  the  old  weavers'  houses,  with  large 
upper  room,  now  usually  partitioned  off  to  make  two  or  three 
rooms  or  accommodate  two  families.  In  some  cases  the  houses  had 
originally  only  one  room  on  each  floor ;  and  each  floor,  partitioned, 
now  accommodates  its  family.  In  several  cases  a  family  (not 
weavers)  have  taken  such  a  room,  and  while  living  in  it  themselves, 
let  a  weaver  stand  his  loom  or  looms  in  it,  getting  rent  for  each 
loom.  Weaving  still  lingers,  but  is  undoubtedly  dying  out,  and 
furniture  making  takes  its  place.  To  some  of  these  weavers' 
houses  there  are  still  long  gardens,  and  when  these  are  in  front 
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they  are  often  utilised  for  storing  costers'  barrows ;  but  mostly  the 
gardens  have  been  built  upon. 

Of  Shoreditch,  or  rather  Hoztou,  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  Shoreditch,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  a  description  by 
Mr.  Besant,  which  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  "  The 
"  Children  of  Gibeon."  There  is,  he  says,  nothing  beautiful,  or 
picturesque,  or  romantic  in  the  place,  there  is  only  the  romance  of 
life  in  it,  6o,ooo  lives  in  Hozton,  every  one  with  its  own  story  to 
tell.  Its  people  quiet  and  industrious,  folk  who  ask  for  nothing 
but  steady  work  and  fair  wages.  Everybody  quite  poor ;  yet,  he 
says,  and  says  truly,  the  place  has  a  cheerful  look.  There  may  be 
misery,  but  it  is  not  apparent ;  the  people  in  the  streets  seem  well 
fed,  and  are  as  rosy  as  London  smoke  and  fog  will  allow. 

Contrasting  with  this,  the  northern  and  western  part  of 
Hackney,  divided  from  Hoxton  only  by  the  canal,  is  almost  entirely 
a  middle  class  district.  The  old  streets  of  De  Beauvoir  Town,  or 
the  new  ones  of  Dalston  and  Upper  Clapton,  are  alike  of  this  kind, 
and  in  the  old  roads  running  through  the  new  districts  large  and 
small  houses  are  pulled  down,  and  those  of  medium  size  erected. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  district  were  briefly  described  in 
my  last  paper. 

m. — Sections  and  Classes. 

In  Appendix  A  I  give  tables  for  each  registration  district 
separately,  for  the  group  which  constitutes  East  London,  and  again 
for  the  whole  area  of  East  London  and  Hackney. 

I  have  made  no  change  in  the  sections  by  occupation  into 
which  the  schedules  divide  the  population,  except  that  in  Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal  Oreen,  and  Hackney,  the  artisan  employments 
are  more  detailed  than  was  found  necessary  in  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  classes  also  remain  as  before,  and  these  I  will  briefly  recapitu- 
late: 

A.  The  lowest  class  of   occasional  labourers,  loafers,  and 

semi-criminals. 

B.  Casual  earnings — "very  poor," 

C.  Litermittent  eamings     1  ^^^^^^  ^^^  „  „ 

D.  Small  regular  earmngs  J 

E.  Regular  standard  earnings — above  the  line  of  poverty. 

F.  Higher  class  labour. 
O.  Lower  middle  class. 
H.  Upper  middle  class. 

Below  I  give  the  information  comparatively,  first  by  class  and 
then  by  sections,  stated  in  percentages.  igtized  byCjOOglC 
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Percentage  Table  of  Claseee, 


[Jane, 


Classes. 

Sbore- 
ditch. 

Betbnal 
Green. 

White- 
chapel. 

8t. 
George's. 

Stepnej. 

Mile 
Bud. 

Poplar. 

Haeknej. 

Whole 
Dirtrict. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

I"0 

9*4 
io*6 
19-2 

1-2 
160 
12-6 
14-9 

3*3 

8-9 

10-7 

i6-3 

1-5 
151 
12-5 
19-7 

»'5 

I5'8 

61 

14-7 

0-8 

6-8 

60 

12-6 

129 

6-2 

i6'i 

0-9 
8-6 
5-8 
8-4 

VI 
11*2 

8-3 
14'S 

40-2 

44-7 

39*2 

48-8 

381 

26-2 

365 

28-7 

35-» 

E 

F  

a 

H 

45'4 
iri 

2*1 
1*2 

39-8 

11-3 

30 

1-2 

433 

if3 

4*4 

r8 

881 

10-5 

2-3 

0-3 

41*5 
13*7 
4*5 

2*2 

520 

14-9 
4*5 
2-4 

45** 

I3"4 

31 

r8 

843 

17-8 

60 

18-2 

4*'3 

13-6 

3*9 

59-8 

55-3 

6o-8 

51-2 

6i'9 

73-8 

63-5 

76-3 

64-8 

lOO'O 

100-0 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0 

ioo"o 

1000 

lOO'O 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  St.  George's-in-the-East  is 
the  poorest  district,  thongh  ran  very  hard  by  Bethnal  Green  in 
this  anenviable  race.  Taking  the  namber  of  "  very  poor,"  Bethnal 
Green  heads  the  list,  and  Stepney  stands  higher  than  St.  George's. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  able  relieving  officer  of  Stepney,  dispiites  my  con- 
clasions  here ;  and  it  mast  be  admitted  that  the  very  high  propor- 
tion of  Class  B  in  Stepney,  compared  to  the  very  low  proportion 
for  Class  C,  is  remarkable.  The  fact  is  that  the  line  between  casaal 
and  irregular  employment  at  the  docks  and  wharves  and  on  the 
canal,  where  the  men  of  Stepney  find  their  living,  is  most  difficult 
to  draw,  and  I  shall  not  regret  it  if,  in  spite  of  my  "  middle  class 
"  complacency,"  I  have  in  this  instance  painted  things  darker  rather 
than  brighter  than  they  truly  are. 

I  may  here  draw  your  attention  to  the  many  coloared  map 
hanging  on  the  screen,  which  I  have  called  the  Map  of  East  End 
Poverty.  Although  it  is  on  a  large  scale — 25  inches  to  the  mile — 
it  requires  a  near  view,  and  even  needs  a  magnifier  to  be  seen 
properly.  It  has  been  tinted  with  various  shades  of  coloar — from 
pink,  through  violet  and  blae,  to  black — to  represent  the  condition 
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of  tiie  people.  The  colours  correspond  in  effect  with  my  division 
bj  class ;  black  and  dark  blue  represent  A  and  B,  while  light  bine 
serves  for  C  and  D,  and  crimson  represents  E  F  and  O,  and  light 
pink  H.  I  had  to  make  the  street  mj  unit,  and  have  coloured  the 
mixed  streets  violet.  An  undertaking  of  this  kind  cannot  be  more 
than  an  attempt ;  but  I  recommend  this  graphic  method  of  repre- 
senting the  condition  of  the  people  as  one  most  easily  to  be  com- 
prehended, and,  what  is  still  more  important,  most  easily  to  be 
verified.  The  map  covers  East  London,  with  the  exception  of 
Poplar  and  part  of  Hoxton.  No  single  individual  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  this  district,  but  taken  piece-meal  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  those  whose  knowledge  may  be  as  great,  or 
even  greater,  than  that  of  the  School  Board  visitors.  Part  of  the 
map  has  been  already  checked  by  relieving  officers  and  others,  and 
I  desire  to  revise  the  whole  of  it  in  this  way.  So  far  as  it  has  gone, 
the  map  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism  very  fairly.  Errors  have 
been  found,  but  not  serious  errors,  and  -most  of  these  were  found 
to  lie  rather  in  the  translation  of  fact  into  colour  than  in  the  facts 
themselves.  The  map  is  best  seen  by  daylight,  and  the  opportunity 
to  examine  it  will  be  gladly  given  to  anyone  who  desires  to  do  so, 
and  will  communicate  with  me. 

rV. — Percentage  Tables. 

Dividing  the  population  by  sections  and  working  in  percentages, 
we  have  the  following  table: — 
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Percentage  TaUe 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
26. 
21. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 


Lowest  class 

Casual  labour "^ 

Irregular  labour 

Eegular  work,  low  pay [-Labour... 

„  „      ordinary  pay 

Foremen,  &o J 

Building  trades  ^ 

Furniture,  wood  work,  &o. 

Maobinery  and  metals  

Sundry 

Dross 1 

Food  preparation    J 

Bailway   

Koads  

Shop  assistants   .. 

Sub-officials 

Seamen. 


S 


Other  wage  earners    j 

Home  industries 


Small  employers 

Street  sellers 

General  dealers  

Small  shops 

Coffee  houses  _ 

Large  employers 

Large  shops 

Licensed  nouses 

Clerks,  &c 

Sub-professional 

Professional 

Ill  or  no  occupation   

Independent    

Semi-domestic 

Dress    

Trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Sunported   

Independent   

Other  adult  women   

Unscheduled  houses  


Artisans 


Sundry 

wage 

earners 


Small 
proBt 
earners 

Large 
pront 
earners 


Shoreditch.        Bethnal  Green. 


i6-l 


35*4 


9*5 


9'7 


Female 
heads  of 
families 


io*i  - 


4*3 


0-7 

2'7 
2*1 

4"  I 
6-6 
0-6 
6-9 
I3'i 
4'3 

11*0 

7*9 
V6 
o'6 
I'l 
2-8 

1*2 
O'l 

3-8 
2'9 
2-6 

1-5 
0-7 

2*1 

0*3 

O'l 

r8 
OS 
i"7 
0-4 

0-3 

0"2 
O'l 

1-8 

I'O 
I'D 
O'l 

0-3 
o'l 
8-2 


187- 


29'8 


11-9 


7-3-^ 


14-2 


2-2  - 


2-2 


lOO'O 


41 -^ 


0-9 
4-6 
2-2 
8'9 
72 
0-8 
4-4 

14'6 
2-9 
7-9 
9-9 
20 
10 
0-7 
2-5 
11 
01 
1-9 
3'9 
81 
8-2 
0-9 
2-8 
0-8 
0-3 
21 
0-7 
1-8 
0-4 
0-4 
0-3 
01 

■  1-8 
0-8 
10 
01 
0-3 
01 

'   7-0 


Whitechapel. 


l8-i  < 


9*7 


^4-8  1     6-. 


1000 


5'3 


»9*9  i 


4'o  - 


2*4 


3*4 


i'9 
4*1 

2"0 

2-6 
8-^ 
o'8 
1-8 

2'5 
1'2 

4*1 

•2 

;-6 
07 

0*9 
1*5 

C'2 

•,-h 

3*9  ! 
4-1  I 
42  : 
07 
o'6 

2*4 
ro 
t8 
o'6 

o'3 
o'6 

O'l 

1*5 
o'6 

o'7 
o'l 
o'4 
o'l 
8-5 


In  stndying  this  table  it  is  eaaj  to  trace  the  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  population  from  district  to  district — from  St. 
Gteorge's-in-the-East,  with  its  maximum  of  casually  employed  labour, 
to  Shoreditch,  with  its  maximum  of  artisans — ^from  Whitechapel, 
with  its  very  large  proportion  of  small  dealers,  to  Poplar,  with  its 
maximum  of  sub-o£Qcials  and  shop  assistants — from  Hackney,  with 
its  well-to-do  suburban  population,  to  Mile  End,  which,  containing 
a  little  of  everything,  very  closely  represents  the  average  of  the 
whole  district.     There  is  nothing  surprising  nor  altogether  new  in 
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of  Sections, 

St.  George'8. 

stepney. 

Mile  End. 

Poplar. 

Hackney. 

Whole  District. 

1-3 

1-2 

0-7 

0-9 

0-7 

I'O 

'   90 

'"  io*9 

"   2-9 

^  ri 

^1-7 

-4-8 

5-9 

3"3 

2-2 

i*7 

1-4 

2*4 

88*2  < 

6-8 
13-4 

386  - 

4"7 
14-8 

22-7- 

28 
12-4 

32-1  - 

80 
9*9 

11-2- 

2-8 

4-4 

22*3  ' 

44 
8-7 

31 

^   4*9 

.   2-4 

.3-8 

,0-9 

^2-o 

'   2-4 

r   4'^ 

f  -5-6 

^7-5 

-72 

^5-7 

11-3^ 

2-9 
1-9 

19*0  < 

5*4 
5'9 

^o-H  11 

26-1- 

61 

8*5 

19-1. 

4-2 

1-8 

23*0  •« 

7*3 
40 

.    41 

.    3*5 

L    5-3 

.4*0 

5-9 

60 

13-8- 

9-4 

4-4 

3*2  • 

'     1-3 

L     i'9 

9-7  -f    ^'^ 
^^1    4-4 

3-8  • 

[2-3 
L  1*5 

^  ^  1  10 

9-0- 

i  2-4 

-   0-7 

o'5 

r   0-8 

^2-3 

rro 

"  \'\ 

0-5 

0-6 

1-7 

o'8 

1-7 

\'\ 

6-9- 

1-7 
0-7 
20 

7-8  • 

1*5 
1-7 

2-8 

10-8  • 

3-6 
1-9 
1-3 

11-3  • 

1-8 
r8 
3 '4 

8-7- 

2-8 
1-2 
01 

9-0. 

2*4 

1-4 

1"2 

1-3 

.     0-7 

I     1-5 

r  1-8 

1-2 

1-9 

I   1-8 

"   1-9 

r  1-6 

^•o 

^^2-3 

'2-2 

2-8 

2*0 

31 

13 

2-4 

2-7 

11-6. 

20 
0-8 
3-8 

9a  - 

1-5 
2-8 

11-5' 

1-2 
2-3 
2-9 

6-7' 

0*8 
2-8 

8-2- 

10 
0-5 
1-8 

10-7  - 

1*7 
\'\ 
2-7 

0-3 

.    07 

0-2 

.o"3 

0-2 

wO'3 

"   0-2 

0-4 

"   0-5 

02 

0-2 

03 

2-4 

0-9 

3*8  -       2-i 

3-7- 

2-3 

2*3    ^ 

1*4 

1-7  • 

1-3 

2-8  ^ 

r8 

.    1-3 

L     I** 

0-9 

.  0-7 

0-2 

.  0-7 

21  . 

r    1-6 

1     0-6 

4-7  i    ^'^ 
^^  I     1*3 

6-7^ 

r    5-3 
1-4 

5-8^ 

4'» 
L  »-7 

9-9  \ 

'  8-7 
1-2 

5-3  \  ^'^ 

0-1 

0*7 

0-6 

0-7 

0-7 

0*5 

0-4 

o'3 

0-3 

0*4 

0-2 

O'l 

01 

0"2 

0-4 

o\? 

0-3 

0-2 

r  2-2 

»'5 

r  1-7 

C  v^ 

ri-6 

i"7 

1-2 

0-9 

1-2 

0-6 

0-6 

0-8 

4-6- 

0-8 
0-1 

3-8- 

0-6 
o-i 

4-2^ 

0-4 
0-2 

37  •< 

0-6 

O'l 

3-2- 

0-8 
01 

3'7  - 

0-6 
o-i 

0-3 

1     0-5 

0-4 

0*4 

0-3 

o'3 

— 

L     0-2 

0-3 

0*2 

0-3 

^0*2 

7-2 

7-5 

90 

5*9 

8-6 

7*7 

— 

— 

21-9 

4*5 

1000 

ICXJ'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

this,  but  the  information  contained  in  the  table  maj  be  valuable  as 
having  a  genuine  statistic^il  basis,  and  corering  ground  which  the 
official  census  does  not  fill. 

For  Shoreditcb,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Hackney,  I  have  classified 
the  artisans  more  fully  than  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  where  they 
are  of  less  consequence,  and  I  restate  the  figures  to  introduce  this 
extra  information. 
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Hackney  Division. 

Tower  HamleU  Division. 

Whole 

Artiunt. 

Shore- 
ditch. 

Bethnal 
Green. 

Hack- 
ney. 

White- 
chapel. 

St. 
George's. 

step- 
ney. 

Mile 
End. 

Poplar. 

Dis. 
trict. 

BTiilding  trades .... 
Fupniture     and  1 

woodwork   ....J 
Machinery    and  1 

metalB j 

IVintinff  ,. .t, ...,--,-. -- 

6-9 

4*3 
3*9 
1*3 
«'9 

O'l 

3-8 
7*9 
1-6 

4*4 
14-6 

2-9 

28 

0-5 

1-1 
10 
3-0 
9-9 
20 

7*2 

4*» 
r8 

2*1 
1*2 

0-9 

1*7 
4-6 
ro 

1-8 
2-6 

1-2 

.4-2 

18-2 
6-6 

i*4 
i*9 

»'9 

4*1 

94 
4'4 

4-2 
5-4 

5-9 

3-5 

1-3 
1-9 

5-6 
3-6 

5*3 

5"3 
4-4 

7-5 
61 

8-5 

4-0 

2-3 
1-5 

5*7 
7'3 

4*o 

Watches,  instni- 1 

ments,  &c J 

Furs  and  leather.... 

Silk  weaving  

Sundry 

6-0 

Dress   

6*6 

i*4 

Other  occupations 

44*9 

55'^ 

41-7 
58-3 

24*7 
75'3 

34-5 
65-5 

25-1 

74'9 

22-2 

77-8 

29*4 
7o*6 

29-9 
701 

320 
68-0 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0 

100*0 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  Hackney 
as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  district.  In  Hackney  I  estimate  that 
22  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  nnschednled  houses.  In  the 
other  districts  also  houses  are  to  be  found  above  the  value  at  which 
the  School  Board  usually  draws  the  line,  but  they  are  scattered, 
and  the  visitors  usually  knew  enough  of  the  inmates  to  enable  us 
to  schedule ;  but  in  Hackney  there  are  whole  districts  as  to  which 
the  visitors  have  not  even  the  names  of  the  streets  in  their  books. 
The  estimated  number  of  residents  in  these  unscheduled  houses 
I  have  placed  in  Class  H,  to  which  they  undoubtedly  belong, 
excepting  that  the  servants  (also  an  estimated  number)  appear 
under  Class  E,  from  which  they  are  mostly  drawn.  It  is  onJy  by 
comparison  with  East  London  that  Hackney  appears  peculiar ;  as 
regards  the  whole  of  London,  it  may  be  more  representative  than 
any  district  I  have  reviewed. 

Y,—The  Glasses. 

A,  The  Lowest  Class,  I  put  at  nearly  ii,ooo,  or  ij  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  people 
are  beyond  enumeration,  and  mostly  outside  of  the  School  Board 
visitors'  books.  I  described  this  class  in  my  last  paper,  and  I  need 
not  repeat  the  description  here.^ 

'  In  a  very  remarkable  and  sensational  article  on  "  London's  Suffering 
"  Millions,"  which  went  the  round  of  the  world,  and  came  to  me  from  both 
California  and  New  Zealand,  my  description  of  this  class  is  quoted  as  applying  to 
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B,  C<uual  Eamtnggy  yerj  poor,  add  np  almost  exacilj  to  100,000, 
or  1 1  j^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popnlatioD.  I  beg  that  I  may  sot  be 
quoted  as  asserting  that  there  are  100,000  men  of  this  olass.  The 
xminbers  in  great  poverty  are  serions  enough,  without  a  resort  to 
this  most  common  form  of  mis-statement.  Widows  or  deserted 
yromen  and  their  families  bring  a  large  contingent  to  this  classy 
which  may  perhaps  be  divided  as  under : — 

Married  men i7>ooo 

Their  wires 17,000 

Unmairied  men 7f000 

Widows ^,500 

TTmnamed  women    ^ 5,000 

Tonng  persons,  15—20    9>5<x^ 

Childien  „^ 38,000 


100,000 


C,  Intermittent  Eamifigs,  poor,  are  749247,  or  8 J  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population. 

D,  Small  Regular  Earnings,  x>oor,  are  128,887,  ^^  nearly  14^ 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  the 
whole  of  these  have  quite  regular  work ;  but  only  that  the  earnings 
are  constant  enough  to  be  treated  as  a  regular  income,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  earnings  of  Glass  C.  Of  D  and  G  together 
we  have  203,134,  and  if  we  divide  this  number  equally  to  represent 
those  whose  earnings  are  regular  and  irregular,  which  would  bd 
to  place  the  standard  of  regularity  a  little  higher  than  has  been 
done  in  this  inquiry,  we  should  have  equal  numbers  of  each  grade 
of  poverty — 100,000  of  B  or  casual,  100,000  of  G  or  intermittent, 
and  100,000  of  D  or  regular  earnings,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
900,000,  or  one-ninth  of  each  grade. 

£,  Regular  Standard  Earnings,  above  the  line  of  poverty,  are 
376,9$3,  or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

F,  Higher  Olass  Labour,  and  best  paid  portions  of  the  artisans, 
together  with  others  of  equal  means  and  position  from  other 
sections,  amount  to  121,240,  or  a.bout  13^  per  cent.  .  Tables  show- 
ing the  formation  of  Glasses  B,  C  and  D,  and  £  and  F  follow : — 

the  wbole  of  Class  B  as  well  as  Class  A,  applying  that  is  to  13  per  cent,  in  phu» 
of  li  per  cent  of  Tower  Hamlets. 
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G,  Lower  Middle  Glass,  are  34,392,  or  nearly  4  per  cent. 

H,  TT^ppet  Middle  Glass,  are  44,779,  or  5  per  cent.  The  large 
proportion  of  the  apper,  as  compared  to  the  lower  middle  class,  is 
entirely  dne  to  Hackney.  For  East  London  proper  the  fignres 
are  32,205  for  G,  as  against  12,387  for  H. 

Ghronping  these  claases  together,  A,  B,  C  and  D  are  the  classes 
of  poverty  sinking  to  want,  and  add  up  to  314,17$,  or  3$  per  cent. 
of  the  population,  while  E,  F,  G  and  H  are  the  classes  in  comfort 
rising  to  affluence,  and  add  up  to  577,364,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Separating  East  London  from  Hackney,  the  same  system  of 
grouping  gives  us  for  East  London  269,361,  or  38  per  cent,  in 
poverty,  against  439,314,  or  62  per  cent,  in  comfort,  and  for 
Hackney  by  itself  43,257,  or  24  per  cent,  in  poverty,  against 
139,607,  or  76  in  comfort. 

The  most  poverty-stricken  district  (St.  George's)  has  23,246,  or 
49  per  cent,  in  poverty,  against  24,332,  or  51  per  cent,  in  comfort. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  also  the  smallest  district,  and  it  is 
possible  that  an  equally  large  area  not  less  poor  might  be  found 
by  dividing  one  of  the  larger  districts. 

Yl.— The  Question  of  Poverty. 

Omitting  Class  A,  which  rather  involves  the  question  of  dis- 
order, we  have  Classes  B,  C  and  D  as  containing  the  true  problem 
of  poverty.     I  propose  to  study  some  a8X)ects  of  this  problem. 

In  the  table  which  follows  I  divide  the  population  approxi- 
mately, according  to  age,  sex,  Ac.,  in  each  of  these  classes : — 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

Toitl. 

Married  men 

Their  wiyee  

XTnnuurried  men  ....tr ,,...... 

16,705 
16,682 
7,196 
6,495 
6,191 
4,812 
4,623 
29,000 
9,369 

12,822 
12,760 

4»"9 
3»986 
3,565 
3,363 
20,880 

7,247 

23,110 

22,990 

9,956 

5,776 

6,749 

6,164 

6,833 

36,082 

12,278 

52,637 
52,432 
22.655 
16,390 
15,926 
«4,54i 
13,819 
85,912 
28,884 

Widows 

TTnmarried  woniAn  ..,.^.„„., 

Toung  penons,  male 

female  .... 

Children   

Intuits  .........: 

100,062 

74,»47 

128,887 

303,196 

Of  this  large  total  (303,196),  I  should  say  that  the  icx>,ooo  of 
"  very  poor  "  are  at  all  times  more  or  less  "  in  want."  They  are 
ill-nourished  and  poorly  clad.  But  of  them  only  a  percentage,  and 
not  I  think  a  large  percentage,  would  be  said  by  themselves,  or  by 
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any  one  else,  to  be  in  '*  in  distress."  From  day  to  day  and  firom 
hand  to  month  they  get  along;  sometimes  snffering,  sometimes 
helped,  but  not  always  unfortunate,  and  very  ready  to  enjoy  any 
good  luck  that  may  come  in  their  way.  They  are,  very  likely, 
mostly  improvident,  spending  what  they  make  as  they  make  it ; 
but  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  the  in^providence  of  the  poor  has  its 
"  bright  side.  Life  would  indeed  be  intolerable  were  they  always 
''  contemplating  the  gulf  of  destitution  on  whose  brink  they 
"  hang."*  Such  are  the  very  poor,  Some  may  be  semi-paupers, 
going  into  the  "  house  "  at  certain  seasons,  and  some  few  receive 
out-door  relief,  but  on  the  whole  they  manage  to  avoid  the  work- 
house. On  the  other  hand,  the  200,000  of  "  poor,"  though  they 
would  be  much  the  better  for  more  of  everything,  are  not  "in 
"  want."  They  are  neither  ill-nourished  nor  ill-clad,  according  to 
any  standard  that  can  reasonably  be  used.  Their  lives  are  an 
unending  struggle,  and  lack  comfort,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
lack  happiness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  just  as  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
"poor"  and  "very  poor,"  so  I  draw  one  also  between  Poverty,  Want, 
and  Distress.  Want,  as  I  use  the  word,  is  an  aggravated  form  of 
Poverty,  and  Distress  an  aggravated  form  of  Want.  The  distinction 
is  relative :  I  recognise  a  degree  of  poverty  that  does  not  amount  to 
want,  and  a  degree  of  want  that  does  not  amount  to  distress. 

In  order  to  try  to  throw  some  definite  light  on  the  terms  of  this 
struggle,  and  on  the  causes  of  destitution,  I  have  attempted  to 
analyse  4,000  cases,  being  the  **  poor  "  and  "  very  poor  "  known  to 
selected  School  Board  visitors  in  each  district.  I  chose  those 
visitors  who  had  most  knowledge  of  the  poorest  classes,  and  asked 
each  of  them  to  note  opposite  each  case  the  proximate  cause  of 
poverty  or  destitution,  and  I  give  the  results  below.  I  have 
attempted  no  verification  of  this  information.  It  would  not  have 
been  practicable  or  even  admissible  to  have  done  so,  and  the 
analysis  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  confidence  in 
the  bona  fides  with  which  the  return  has  been  made,  and  I  trust 
that  any  bias — any  leaning  towards  this  or  that  cause,  such  as 
towards  drink  in  the  mind  of  one  visitor,  or  towards  improvidence 
in  the  mind  of  another,  or  conditions  of  employment  in  a  third,  or 
too  many  children  in  a  fourth ;  I  trust  that  any  such  bias  may  be 
corrected  by  taking  the  returns  from  the  nine  visitors  together,  as 
I  have  done : — 

»  « A  Village  Tragedy/'  by  Mrs.  Wood^ 
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AndtysU  ofCaum  of  "  OrecU  Poverty''  (OlamB  A  arid  B). 


697 

141 

40 

162 

79 
170 
124 

147 

Per  Cent. 

60 
878 

231 

441 

Per  Cent 

J    TioafeTS r»...-r-.» 

431 

:1 

4 

2.  OfMim]  work  .,T...,..,-T,-r, — 

3.  Irregular  work,  low  pay  .... 

4.  Smfdl  Drofita 

r  Questions  of 
-^\  employment 

6.  Drink  (hueband,  or  both  1 

husbfmd  and  wife) J 

6.  Drunken  or  thriftless  wife 
T    T11iM»Mi  or  infirmitv    

,  ^  r  Questions  of 
'+\        habit 

R.  T/artre  family  .,^,..„rr„,r-„-TT,-- 

r  Questions  of 
'  \  circumstance 

9.  Illness  or  large  family,  I 
combined  with  irregu-  - 
lar  work ...rr...r 

— 

— 

1,610 

lOO 

It  will  be  Been  that  out  of  i,6oo  heads  of  families,  6o  are 
admitted  loafers — those  who  will  not  work.  After  these  come  878 
wliose  poverty  is  due  to  the  casual  or  irregular  character  of  their 
employment,  combined  more  or  less  with  low  pay;  then  231  whose 
poverty  is  the  result  of  drink  or  obvious  want  of  thrift,  and  finally 
^i  more,  who  liave  been  impoverished  by  illness,  or  the  large 
number  of  those  who  have  to  be  supported  out  of  the  earnings. 


Analysis  of  Causes  of  "  Poverty  **  (Classes  C  and  D). 

608 

1,052 

113 

167 

155 
123 
223 

180 

Percent, 

1,668 

822 

476 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Loafers  

20 1 

43  > 

5} 

71 
6J 

4 

SJ 

2.  Low  pay  (regular  earnings) 

^g  r  Questions  of 
\  employment 

4.  Small  profits  ..,....,,..-... ........ 

5.  Drink  (husband,  or  both  1 

husband  and  wife) J 

6.  Drunken  or  thriftless  wife 

7.  Dlness  or  inflrmitjr  

,    r  Questions  of - 
'n        habit 

8.  Larffe  family 

r  Questions  of 
^^\  circumstance 

9.  Illness  or  large  family,  1 
combined  with  irregu-   > 
lar  work 

— 

— 

2,466 

100 

No  loafers  are  counted  here.  The  amount  of  loafing  that 
brings  a  man's  family  down  part  way  to  destitution  is.  not  very 
noticeable,  or  may  perhaps  pass  as  irregular  employment.  Such 
men  live  on  their  wives. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  Glasses  G  and  D 
who  owe  their  poverty  to  questions  of  employment  is  greater, 
while  that  of  those  owing  it  to  questions  of  circumstance  is  less, 
than  with  the  very  poor,  while  drink  accounts  for  about  the  same 
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proportion  in  botli  tables.  In  the  case  of  yerj  poor,  low  pay  and 
casaal  or  irregular  work  are  combined,  and  account  for  $$  per 
cent.  With  the  **poor"  these  eanses  can  be  separated,  and  we 
have  43  per  cent,  whose  poverty  is  traced  to  the  irregularity  of 
their  work,  and  2  j  per  cent,  whose  poverty  is  traced  to  their  low 
pay. 

Neither  table  takes  any  account  of  incapaciiy  for  work,  except 
so  far  as  consequent  on  illness.  But  incapacity  is  no  doubt  common 
of  both  sorts:  that  which  leads  especially  to  low  pay  and  that 
which  leads  especially  to  irregularity  of  employment.  There  are 
those  who  never  learn  to  do  anything  well  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  cannot  get  up  in  the  morning  on  the  other ;  those  who 
are  slow,  taking  two  or  three  hours  to  do  what  another  man  will 
do  in  one ;  and  those  who  are  too  restless  to  keep  any  employment 
long ;  those  who  are  trained  or  suited  only  for  some  employment 
for  which  there  is  a  fitful  demand,  or  no  demand  at  all ;  those  who, 
without  being  counted  as  ill,  or  infirm,  or  disabled,  are  yet  inca- 
pacitated for  profitable  work  by  bad  sight,  or  failing  nerves,  or 
deficient  strength ;  and  lastly  there  is  every  degree  of  weakness  of 
intellect. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  break  up  the  mass  of  those 
who  owe  their  poverty  to  questions  of  employment,  and  to  show 
what  is  their  economic  value  compared  to  that  of  the  better  paid 
and  regularly  employed*working  people  of  Class  E,  for  it  is  essential 
to  have  such  evidence  before  any  hopeful  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  unemployed  can  be  made.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  men  who  figure  in  my  tables  as  irregularly  employed, 
who  also  may  be,  and  are,  counted  as  the  ''  unemployed."  At  the 
very  time  when  the  Government  house-to-house  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  numbers  of  those  out  of  work  in  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
I  was  scheduling  in  the  same  district,  and  I  made  special  inquiries 
from  the  School  Board  visitors,  who  had  themselves  only  just 
completed  their  schedules  for  the  year,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the 
very  small  number  of  heads  of  families  returned  by  them  as  out 
of  work.  It  may  be  that  men  with  school  children  are  in  more 
settled  employment  than  those  without^  but  after  making  every 
iJlowance,  it  seems  clear  that,  with  regard  to  that  inquiry,  to  be 
out  of  work  must  be  taken  as  meaning  to  be  irregularly  or  casually 
employed. 

Although  I  have  thought  it  best  to  merge  all  the  returns 
together,  I  may  remark  that  drink  figures  as  the  cause  of  poverty 
to  a  much  greater  extent  everywhere  else  than  in  Whitechapel, 
where  it  only  accounts  for  4  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor,  and  i  per 
cent,  of  the  poor.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the 
Jewish  population,  who,  whatever  their  faults  may  be,  are  very 
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sober.  To  those  who  look  upon  drink  as  the  sonrce  of  all  evil,  the 
position  it  here  holds  as  accounting  for  only  14  per  cent,  of  the 
povertj  in  the  East  End,  may  seem  altogether  insufficient ;  but  I 
will  remind  them  that  it  is  only  as  principal  cause  that  it  is  here 
considered;  as  contributory  cause  it  would.no  doubt  be  connected 
with  a  much  larger  proportion.  Nor  am  I  inclined  to  generalise 
very  confidently  from  an  analysis  of  this  sort,  untested  and 
unsupported  by  other  evidence.  Possibly  the  attempt  made  here 
may  induce  others  to  follow  up  this  portion  of  my  inquiry.  The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of 
Distress  could  supply  information  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
poverty  in  such  cases  as  come  before  them,  but  I  may  point  out 
that  my  figures  have,  as  general  evidence,  this  advantage  over 
those  of  any  relief  society,  that  the  cases  they  deal  with  are  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  poor  in  the  districts  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  not  only  of  those  who  apply  for  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  information  of  the  societies  about  their  cases  would  be  far 
more  detailed  than  mine  can  pretend  to  be. 

The  very  large  proportion  of  both  poor  and  very  poor  who  are 
continually  short  of  work  suggests  various  considerations.  When 
they  do  not  work,  what  do  they  do  ?  What  use  do  they  make  of 
their  unoccupied  time  P  Organisation  of  work  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  organisation  of  leisure,  if  the  whole  field  is  to  be 
covered.  In  this  direction  employers  would  not  find  their  interests 
opposed  to  those  of  labour;  but  the  movement  must  come  from 
the  men  themselves,  and  here  we  meet  the  usual  difficulty.  The 
present  system  suits  the  character  of  the  men.  They  suit  it  and  it 
suits  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  this  vicious  circle 
begins.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  that 
adult  educational  classes  might  be  used  in  this  direction — used,  that 
is,  in  connection  with  some  systematic  treatment  of  want  of  work. 
Ab  it  now  is  the  men  claim  that  their  time  is  occupied,  or  at  least 
made  otherwise  useless,  by  the  search  after  work;  that  they  need  to 
be  always  on  hand  or  they  may  miss  some  chance.  This  plan  is 
fraught  with  evil,  the  public-house  being  the  rendezvous  of  the 
unemployed,  and  seems  a  needless  aggravation  of  competition.  It 
might  be  replaced  with  great  advantage  by  some  system  which, 
while  making  some  use  of  the  idle  days,  kept  the  men  within  call. 
I  should  like  to  see  co-operation  directed  towards  this,  or  the  clubs 
might  undertake  it.  It  is  strange  if  no  value  for  themselves  or 
each  other  can  be  obtained  from  the  combined  efforts  of  the  par« 
tially  employed  in  their  leisure  hours. 

Industry  will  not  work  without  some  unemployed  margin — some 
reserve  of  labour — ^but  the  margin  in  London  to-day  seems  to  be 
exaggerated  in  every  department,  and  enormously  so  in  the  lowest 
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class  of  labonr.  Some  employers  seem  to  think  that  this  state  of 
things  is  in  their  interest — this  argament  has  been  nsed  by  dock 
officials — ^but  this  view  appears  to  me  shortsighted,  for  labour 
deteriorates  under  casual  employment  more  than  its  price  falls.  I 
believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  every  employer  to  have  as  many 
regularly  employed  servants  as  possible,  but  this  is  still  more  to 
the  interest  of  the  community,  and  most  of  all  to  that  of  the 
employed.  I  should  therefore  wish  to  appeal  to  all  employers  to 
make  some  effort  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  giving  to  such  of  the 
partially  employed  as  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  chance  to 
make  some  good  use  of  their  leisure  time.  To  divide  a  little  work 
amongst  a  number  of  men — giving  all  a  share — ^may  seem  kindness 
and  even  justice,  and  I  have  known  that  course  to  be  taken  with 
this  idea.  It  can  only  be  a  wise  policy  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
otherwise  it  only  serves  to  prolong  a  bad  state  of  things. 

If  leisure  were  organised,  we  should  at  least  know  the  extent 
of  the  want  of  employment,  and  we  might  also  learn  something 
definite  about  the  effect  of  seasons  of  work :  learn  to  what  extent* 
the  dovetailing  of  employments  is  practicable  or  is  effected,  or  to 
what  extent  work  for  the  slack  season  may  be  arranged  in  the 
trade  itself,  and  now  is  arranged,  by  those  employers  who  think 
it  well  to  keep  their  workpeople  together.  Further,  there  is,  with 
regard  to  female  industries,  the  question  of  work  which  never 
pretends  to  be  other  than  the  employment  of  leisure  titne.  If  the 
higher  organisation  of  industry  brought  it  about  that  a  value  were 
found  in  the  entire  service  and  undivided  energies  of  the  worker, 
not  to  be  tbund  in  desultory  work  (an.alogous  to  the  distinction 
between  professional  and  amateur),  it  should  follow,  as  to  women's 
work,  that  a  division  would  be  made  between  those  who  earn  their 
living  and  those  who  only  help  to  do  so,  or  work  for  pocket  money. 
Such  a  value  ought  to  exist.  In  connection  with  great  skill,  I 
believe  it  does  exist  to  a  very  marked  extent,  and  is  reflected  in 
the  extraordinary  range  observable  in  women's  wages.  The  same 
argument  applies  more  or  less,  to  all  industry.  Some  suppose  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  tends  in  an  opposite  direction, 
imagining  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  machine,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  Machinery  may  tend  to  accentuate  the  difference  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  but  the  machine  hand  is  always  a 
skilled  worker,  not  lightly  to  be  discharged,  and  the  regularity  of 
his  employment  carries  with  it  that  of  the  unskilled  hands.  The 
value  of  the  machine  itself  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
where  machinery  is  most  used  that  employment  is  most  constant, 
and  where  it  is  least  used  that  it  is  most  precarious.  The  higher 
organisation  of  industry  tends  against  every  cause  of<  irregularity 
of  employment  '9' '^^^  ^^  ^ 
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Howeyer  it  is  to  be  explained,  the  fact  remains  tliat  neither 
Glass  B  nor  Class  G  work  mnch  more  than  half  their  time,  and 
that  there  is  no  month  in  the  year,  taking  the  people  together, 
when  this  is  hot  so.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  most  of  the  work  done 
hj  Class  B  is  inefficiently  done,  both  badlj  and  slowly.  It  may 
not  be  too  mnch  to  say  that  if  the  whole  of  Class  B  were  swept 
oat  of  existence,  all  the  work  they  do  conld  be  done,  together  with 
their  own  work,  by  the  men^  women  and  children  of  Glasses  C  and 
D:  that  all  they  earn  and  all  they  spend  might  be  earned  and 
could  very  easily  be  spent  by  the  classes  above  them ;  that  these 
classes,  and  especially  Class  C,  would  be  immensely  better  off, 
while  no  plass,  nor  any  industry,  would  suffer  in  the  least.  This 
view  of  the  subject  serves  to  show  who  it  is  that  really  bear  the 
burden.  To  the  rich  the  very  poor  are  a  sentimental  interest :  to 
the  poor  they  are  a  crushing  load.  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  competition  of  the  very  poor.  The  entire 
removal  of  this  class  out  of  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  Is  this 
solution  beyond  our  reach  ?> 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  are  taught  and  as  I  believe,  that  the  standard 
of  life  is  rising,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  very 
poor  circumstances  never  has  been  less,  and  is  steadily  decreasing, 
it  follows,  as  I  thinky  that  some  day  the  individualist  community, 
on  which  we  build  our  faith,  will  find  itself  obliged  for  its  own 
sake  to  take  charge  of  the  lives  of  those  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
are  incapable  of.  independent  existence  up  to  the  required  standard, 
and  will  be  fullj  able  to  do  so.     Has  this  time  come  yet  P 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  I  will  only 
point  out  some  of  the  economical  disadvantages  of  the  present  plan. 
In  spite  of  the  poor  way  in  which  all,  and  the  miserable  way  in 
which  many,  of  these  people  live,  they  do  not  keep  themselves ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  little  pay  they  get  I  believe  no  work  is  so  dear 
as  that  which  they  do.  Indeed  it  musk  be  so,  or  else  they  would 
have  more  work  given  them.  Those  who  obtain  better  wages  and 
more  regular  employment  receive  only  in  proportion  to  what  they 
give  and  are  more  profitable  servants. 

Beyond  the  malific  influence  which  the  imperative  needs  and 
ill-regulated  lives  of  the  class  we  are  considering  exercise  over  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  do  well  enough,  and  beyond 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  support  themselves,  but  absorb  the 
charities  of  both  rich  and  poor,  they  are  also  a  constant  burthen  to 
the  State.  What  they  contribute,  whether  in  taxes  or  rates,  is  little 
compared  to  the  .expense  they  cause.  Their  presence  in  our  cities 
creates  a  costly  and  often  unavailing  struggle  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  and  health. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  interests  of  the  very 
poor  themselves  that  I  speak.  However  slowly  and  kindly  it  may 
be  done,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  process  to  be  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  this  is  the  road  along  which  we  have  as  I  think  to 
travel.  I  do  not  ventare  to  make  any  definite  proposals ;  I  only 
say  that  it  seems  time  that  we  should  find  some  means  to  carry 
voluntarily  on  our  shoulders  the  burthen  which  otherwise  we  have 
to  carry  involuntarily  round  our  necks* 

VII. — A  Comparison  of  the  East  End  with  the  red  of  London. 

(1.)  Poverty. — ^A  sort  of  rivalry  has  recently  sprung  up  between 
South  London  and  East  London.  South  London  asks  that  it  also 
shall  have  its  Toynbee  Hall,  its  Oxford  House,  and  its  People's 
Palace.  There  are  even  those  who  dispute  the  title  of  East 
London  to  the  throne  of  poverty,  and  wherever  there  are  poor 
in  London  some  jealousy  is  felt  of  the  extent  to  which  charitable 
effort  turns  eastward. 

In  view  of  this  I  have  attempted  to  forecast,  even  if  very 
roughly,  the  results  which  such  an  inquiry  as  this  might  disclose 
with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  poor  and  very  poor  if  applied  to  the 
rest  of  London.  I  give  below  tables  with  the  following  particulars 
for  each  district  in  London : — 

(1.)  Population  in  1881. 

(2.)  Number  of  persons  to  an  acre. 

(3.)  Number  of  inhabited  houses  to  an  acre. 

(4.)  Number  of  persons  to  an  inhabited  house. 

(5.)  Average  rateable  value  of  property  per  house. 

(6.)  Average  rateable  value  of  property  per  person. 

From  these  facts,  combined  with  the  information  obtained  as  to 
the  eight  districts  covered  by  my  inquiry,  and  supplemented  by 
such  general  information  as  was  available,  I  have  estimated  the 
percentage  of  poverty  which  may  be  supposed  to  exiBt  in  all  parts 
of  London. 

The  principal  test  adopted  is  that  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
an  acre,  my  argument  being  that,  on  the  whole,  the  poorer  people 
are  the  more  tightly  they  are  packed.  I,  of  course,  do  not  expect 
to  find  an  absolute  relation — to  find,  for  instance,  that  the  poverty 
in  Whitechapel  is  to  that  in  Greenwich  as  the  numbers  per  acre 
in  Whitechapel  are  to  the  numbers  in  Greenwich — ^far  from  it.  I . 
merely  say  that,  with  certain  allowances,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  other  known  facts,  the  order  of  crowding  will  help  us  to  state 
the  order  of  poverty.  . 

To  arrive  at  the  acreage  for  this  purpose  I  have^^^^s^  as 
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possible,  exclnded  gronnd  not  occnpied  residentially,  whether 
standing  as  an  open  space  or  filled  by  large  business  premises,  and 
in  Appendix  B  I  give  the  acreage  according  to  the  census,  with  the 
particnlars  of  the  deductions  in  each  district.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  ta*ke  the  figures  of  1881  for  the  population,  as  none  later  are 
available. 

The  idea  of  an  inner  and  outer  ring,  which  I  have  used  in 
describing  East  London,  will  also  be  found  useful  in  the  present 
comparison,  and  I  have  stated  the  figures  in  this  way  as  well  as 
according  to  the  order  of  poverty  : — 


Tables  of  Poverty.    (1.)  By  Seqttence  of  Poverty. 


of 
Aw. 


Diftrict 


Population 

in 

1881. 


Peraont 
loan 
Acre. 


Inhabited 
Houses 
toau 
Acre. 


Persons 

to  an 

Inhabited 

House. 


Bateable 

Value 

of 

Property 

per  House. 


Bateable 

Value 

of 

Propertj 

perPerw». 


45 
43 
40 

H 

37 
36 
35 
35 
30 

30 

»5 
»5 
»5 
*5 
^3 

20 

20 

»5 
"5 
'5 
»5 
10 
10 
10 
5 


Bethoal  Ghreen    

St.  George's  and  Whiteohapel 

Shoreditoh 

T>.  .f  ^«        r  I^mbeth  Church 

St.  Sayiour'B    

Poplar 

Holbom  

St.  Olave 

Mile  End  and  Stepney 

St.  Giles's,  Westminster  1 
(Soho  and  St.  James's),  > 
and  Strand J 

Ghneenwioh  

Fancras 

Oamberwell 

Wandsworth  

Lewisham   v 

Hackney 

Islington 

Woolwich    

Folham    

Chelsea    

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

Bemainder  of  Lambeth 

Marylebone  and  Hampstead.... 

Paddington „ 

City  of  London  

Kensington 

Total  population 


126,961 
118,520 
126,591 

.    91^1 

195,164 
156,510 
151,885 
134,682 
164,156 

126,518 

181,288 
286,258 
186,598 
210,484 

78,327 
186,462 
282,865 

80,845 
114,839 

88,128 
149,748 
162,418 
200,862 
107,218 

51,4^9 
163,151 


'95 
227 
207 

191 

177 
1*5 
193 
i3i 
165 

'75 

62 
131 
58 
36 
20 
66 
102 
20 

57 
118 

"4 

53 

68 

107 

85 
90 


28 
26 
25 


22 

17 
19. 
17 
22 

16 

10 
14 

9 

5 

8 
10 
32 

8 

8 
15 
13 

8 

7 
18 
11 
11 


7-6 
8-9 
8-4 

7-i» 

8-6 
7*7 

lO'O 

7'7 
74 

10*9 

6-6 
9-6 
6-8 
7*1 
6-2 
6-8 
8-6 
6-9 
7-0 
7'9 

n* 

8-1 

7-8 

8-1 


£ 
22 
48 
89 

87* 


59 
45 
80 

162 


59 
81 
45 
48 
86 
43 
80 
84 
48 

182 
37» 
88 
91 

880 
88 


8,816,488 


78 


10 


7-8 


57 


£ 

a*9 
4-8 
4-6 

5-I* 

4*9 
44 
59 
5-8 
4'o 

'4*5 

4-8 
6-2 

4*5 
S'9 

r6 

5*3 
4*5 
4*9 
5*4 
'5-8 
5-I* 
9*' 

1I'2 
69-4 


7*3 


*  Theae  figures  are  for  the  whole  of  Lambeth,  there  being  no  means  ayailable  of  dividiLg 
them.  ^  I 
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Tables  of  Poi^erty,    (2.)  By  Groups  of  Districts, 


INffcricL 


Population 

in 

1881. 


Penons 
toftn 
Aero. 


In- 
habited 
Honaea 
loan 
Acre. 


Peraona 

to  an 

In. 

habited 

Hooae. 


Rateable 

Yalne 

of 

Property 

Hooae. 


Rateable 

Valne 

of 

Property 

Peraon, 


Per 
Cent 

of 
Poor. 


Inner 

Ring 

North  of 

Thames 


Inner 

King 

South  of 

Thames 


Onter 

Ring 

North 

of  Thames 


Outer 

Rinff 

South 

of  Thames 


1 


Mile  End  and  Stepnej 

St,  (>eorge*8  and  White- 1 
chapel J 

Bethnal  G^reen  

Shoreditch 

Holbom 

St.  Giles,  Westminster"! 
(Soho  and'St.  James's)  > 
and  Strand J 

{Lambeth 
Church  and 
Waterloo  Ed. 
sub-districts 

St.  Saviour's  

vSt.  Olave 

Poplar 

Hackney 

Islington 

Fancras  

Marylebone  and  Hampstead 

Faddington 

Kensington 

Fulham  

Chelsea   

,  8t.Gheorge's,Hanover  Square 
f  Q-reenwich 

Camberwell 

Remainder  of  Lambeth 

Wandsworth 

Lewisham   

Woolwich-  , 

aty  of  London 


164,156 

118,620 

126,961 
126,691 
161,836 

125,618 


91,281 

196,164 

134,632 

166,510 

186,462 

282,866 

286,268 

200,862 

107,218 

168,161 

114,839 

88,128 

149,748 

131,233 

186,698 

162,418 

210,434 

78,827 

80,846 

61,439 


195 
207 
*93 

175 


191 

177 
131 
"5 
66 
102 

131 
68 

107 
90 

57 
118 

"4 
62 

58 
53 
36 
20 
20 
85 


26 

23 
26 
19 

16 


17 

17 

10 

12 

14 

7 

18 

11 

8 

16 

18 

10 

9 

8 

6 

8 

8 

11 


7*4. 
8-9 

7-6 
8-4 

1 0*0 

io'9 

ri» 

8-6 
7*7 
7*7 
6-8 
8-6 
9-6 

91 
81 
8-1 
7-0 

7'9 

8-4 

6-6 

6-8 

7-i» 

71 

6-2 

6-9 

7*8 


£ 
80 
43 

22 
39 
69 

162 

37* 

89 

46 

33 

36 

48 

69 

83 

91 

88 

84 

48 
132 

82 

31 

37* 

46 

48 

30 
880 


£ 

4-0 

4-8 

*'9 
4-<5 
5*9 

14*5 


5i» 

4*9 
5*8 
4*4 
5'* 
5*3 
6-2 

9*1 

11*2 
10*2 

4*9 
54 

15-8 
4-8 
4*5 

5-i» 
59 
7-6 

45 
69-4 


Total  population    ....  3,816,483 


78 


10 


7-8 


67 


7*3 


30 

43 

46 
40 
35 

30 


40 

87 
35 
86 
23 
20 
25 
10 
10 
5 
15 
15 
16 
80 
25 
16 


20 
10 


26 


See  note  to  previous  table. 


I  am  content  to  let  these  tables  speak  for  themselves.  There  is 
room  for  much  difierence  of  opinion,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  criticism, 
both  on  the  method  employed  and  on  the  results  obtained,  in  the 
hope  that  where  my  oompariKons  are  wrong  they  may  be  corrected. 

Taking  the  order  of  poverty,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bethnal  Green 
stands  first.  It  is  not  the  most  crowded  district  in  London  in  the 
sense  of  having  either  so  many  inhabitants  or  quite  so  many 
houses  to  the  acre  as  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  but  the  houses  are 
small,  rarely  more  than  two  storeys  high,  and  if  the  number  of 
inhabitants  per  room  could  be  given,  this  district  would  probably 
head  the  list.  The  small  size  of  the  houses  is  strongly  reflected  in 
the  low  rateable  value  of  the  property,  this  being  less  than  3Z.  per 
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head.  1  will,  however,  say  here  that  the  fignres  of  rating  yalne 
must  be  used  with  caution,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  limit  them 
to  residential  property,  as  oaght  to  be  done  for  a  proper  com- 
parison ;  and  the  low  yalue  for  Bethnal  Oreen  is  partly  due  to  the 
ahsence  of  the  docks,  railways,  factories,  warehouses,  or  great 
shops  which  raise  the  total  valne  elsewhere. 

St.  €reorge's-in-the-£ast,  taken  by  itself,  is  poorer  than  Bethnal 
Green,  containing  249  persons  and  3 1  honses  to  the  acre,  with  8*2 
persons  to  the  House,  and  a  low  rateable,  value ;  bnt  it  is  too  small  to 
stand  alone  without  a  misleading  effect,  and  in  the  above  tables  has 
been  joined  to  Whitechapel,  with  which  it  is  practically  one  district. 
Together  they  hold  the  second  place  in  poverty,  with  227  persons 
and  26  houses  to  the  acre,  and  8*9  persons  to  the  house  on  the  average. 

Shoreditoh  stands  third,  with  207  persons  and  2  j  houses  to  the 
acre,  and  8*4  persons  to  the  house. 

Fourth  on  the  list  comes  the  inner  part  of  Lambeth,  which 
I  have  separated  from  the  outlying  district,  and  which  shows 
191  persons  and  22  houses  to  the  acre.  This  is  followed  by 
St.  Saviour's,  South wark,  with  177  persons  and  22  houses  to  the 
acre,  and  8*6  persons  to  the  house.  It  is  these  districts  which  are 
said  by  some  to  be  no  less  poor  than  the  river  side  and  inner  ring 
to  the  east  of  the  City,  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  so.  I  give  to  the 
river  side  of  Lambeth  40  per  cent,  of  poverty,  to  St.  Saviour's 
37  per  cent.,  and  to  St.  Olave's,  with  131  persons  and  17  houses  to 
the  acre,  3$  per  cent.,  the  degree  of  poverty  becoming  less  in  this 
instance  as  we  go  eastward.  St.  Saviour's  itself  must  be  compared 
to  St.  George's  and  Whitechapel,  and  would  be  equally  poor  were  it 
not  for  the  better  class  district  of  Newington,  Ac,  which  probably 
compares  with  Mile  End,  and  would  reduce  the  average  considerably. 

I  make  St.  Olave's  a  little  less  poor  than  Poplar,  although  the 
figures  compare  very  closely,  the  former  having  131  persons  and 
17  houses  to  the  acre,  and  7*7  persons  to  the  house,  whilst  Poplar 
has  12$  persons  and  16  houses  to  the  acre,  and  7*7  persons  to  a 
house.  Poplar  has  36  per  cent,  of  poverty.  This  percentage 
seems  high  for  a  district  on  the  outer  ring,  but  there  is,  at  least 
at  the  East  End  of  London,  a  centrifugal  as  well  as  centripetal 
tendency  among  the  poorest  classes,  and  there  are  large  numbers 
of  very  poor  people  to  be  found  living  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and  in 
the  ill-built  outskirts  by  Bromley  and  Bow. 

We  now  return  to  the  inner  ring  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  Holborn.  This  district  adjoins  Shoreditoh,  and  includes 
Olerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's;  it  has  193  inhabitants  to  the  acre, 
and  thus  might  be  supposed  to  be  poorer  than  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  with  its  177  persons,  but  with  Holborn  we  enter. upon 
a  different  class  of  houses  compared  to  those  in  East  or  South 
LcmdoD,  and  perhaps  a  different  style  of  life.    This  is  shown  by 
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there  being  only  19  houses  to  the  acre,  and  as  many  as  10  residents 
to  the  house,  while  in  St.  Giles's  the  figures  stand  at  18  houses  to 
the  acre,  and  11*5  inhabitants  to  the  house.  We  also  note  that  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  per  person,  which  is  2I.  189.  in 
Bethnal  Green,  and  4/.  I2«.  in  Shoreditch,  comes  to  be  5^.  iSs.  in 
Holbom,  and  7/.  185.  in  St.  Giles's.  The  houses  are  of  three  or 
four  storeys,  and  their  occupants  are  thus  really  less  crowded,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  the  people  are  less  poor  as  we  go  westward.  When 
I  say  '*  less  poor,"  I  do  not  mean  that  the  existing  poverty  is  less 
acute,  but  only  that  the  poor  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Acting  on  this  view,  I  put  the  probable  percentage 
of  poverty  at  3  5  per  cent,  for  Holbom,  making  this  district  as  much 
better  off  than  Shoreditch  as  Shoreditch  is  than  Bethnal  Green. 

Next  to  Holbom,  On  both  lists,  comes  the  combined  district  of 
St.  Giles's,  with  Soho  and  St.  James's  (called  Westminster  by  the 
BiCgistrar-General),  and  the  Strand.  This  composite  district,  with 
I25,cxx>  inhabitants,  has  175  persons  and  16  houses  to  the  acre,  and 
iO'9  persons  to  the  house.  It  is  undoubtedly  less  poor  than 
Holbom,  and  I  have  put  it  at  30  per  cent.,  but  this  may  be  too 
much.  No  district  would  better  repay  separate  investigation 
than  St.  Giles's,  and  the  results  would  throw  light  on  the  sort  of 
crowding  and  poverty  which  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and 
in  connection  with,  the  great  retail  shops  and  of  the  theatres. 

The  joint  district  of  Mile  End  and  Stepney,  which  I  include  in 
the  inner  ring,  stands  also  at  30  per  cent,  of  poverty.  By  my 
figures  Stepney  alone  has  38  per  cent.,  and  Mile  End  alone  has 
26  per  cent. ;  the  two,  however,  may  be  fairly  combined  as  one 
district.  In  this  district  there  are  165  persons  and  22  houses  to  the 
acre,  and  7*4  persons  to  the  house.  These  figures  afford  a  useful 
comparison  if  looked  at  with  those  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

The  other  percentages  are  mainly  deduced  from  the  figures 
for  Hackney,  but  the  districts  are  very  different  in  character,  and 
the  base  is  too  small  for  the  superstructure.  I  have  tried  to  make 
nse  of  the  figures  of  pauperism  to  assist  me  in  this  classification, 
and  I  append  a  table  (Appendix  G)  showing  the  proportion  of 
in-door  and  out-door  relief  to  the  population  in  each  registration 
district ;  but  this  weapon  turns  in  my  hand,  and  seems  rather  to 
reflect  the  differences  of  poor  law  administration,  than  the  relative 
amount  of  poverty.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  my  definition  of 
poverty  goes  much  beyond  the  needs  of  relief,  including  as  it  does 
all  the  independent  poor.  There  is  not  in  my  tables  any  constant 
relation  between  the  numbers  of  Glasses  G  and  D,  the  strictly  inde- 
pendent poor,  and  those  of  Glass  B.  Nor  have  I  discovered  any 
explanation  of  the  exaggeration,  where  it  occurs,  of  the  numbers 
in  Glass  B.  In  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  and  Mile  End,  Class  B 
are  only  one-fourth,  but  in  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  and  Stepney 
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they  are  about  half,  the  average  all  round  being  one  third.  The 
relations  of  pauper  relief  to  the  total  numbers  of  the  poor  seem  to 
be  not  less  erratic.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  would 
bear  further  investigation. 

Taking  the  estimated  percentages  of  poverty  as  given  in  the 
tables,  and  the  population  of  1881,  we  get  a  total  of  963,943  poor 
in  London,  or,  with  the  population  of  to-daj  as  our  basis,  rather 
more  than  1,000,000.  This  number  does  not  include  in-door  paupers 
or  other  inmates  of  institutions. 

If  the  proportions  of  Glasses  A,  B,  C,  and  D  amongst  them- 
selves are  similar  in  all  London  to  what  I  make  them  in  the  East 
End,  we  get  in  round  figures  the  following  division  of  a  population 
of  4,000,000,  again  excluding  in-door  paupers,  Ac. : — 
A  Hoafing) 50,000^ 

D  (regular      ,,        low  paj)         4oo,oooJ 
E  (     „      standard  eamingB)  1 

a^werm^^e^W     iZ'.:  f  3'^^»^  "        comfort  rising  to  wealth 

H  (upper         „  )     J 

Total  4,000,000 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Glass  A,  besides  being  very 
difficult  of  definition,  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry. 
All  I  can  say  positively  is  that  they  bear  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  population,  or  even  to  Glass  B,  with  which  they 
are  mostly  mixed  up.  The  hordes  of  barbarians  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  who,  coming  forth  from  their  slums,  will  one  day  overwhelm 
modern  civilisation,  do  not  exist.  The  barbarians  are  a  handful,  a 
very  small  and  decreasing  percentage. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  inquiry  similar  to  this 
of  mine  will  shortly  be  made  in  central  London  (Soho,  St.  Giles, 
&c.),  and  I  hope  the  example  may  be  followed  in  other  parts  of 
London,  so  far  as  may  be  needed  to  make  possible  a  broad  picture 
of  the  whole  metropolis. 

I  am  also  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Frederick  Scott,  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  has  undertaken  to  make  a  similar 
inquiry  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  he  hopes  to  complete 
this  year.  At  Leeds  also  the  matter  is  under  consideration,  and  I 
hope  other  provincial  towns  may  follow  suit. 

(2.)  Industry, — The  place  that  the  East  End  occupies  in  the 
industrial  constitution  of  London  I  shall  try  to  show  by  the 
following  table,  which  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way 
expresses  the  place  which  London  occupies  compared  to  the  whole 
of  England.  It  is  a  statement  by  numbers  and  percentages  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  arranged  on  the  system  adopted  in  a 
former  paper  read  by  me  before  this  Society  : 
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Table  of  Occupations. 


[June, 


Agriculture 

Fishing 

Mining    '. 

Building - 

Manufacture — 

Machinery  and  tools 

Ship  building 

Metal  workers    

Earthenware,  &c 

Fuel,  gas,  and  chemicals  

Furs,  leather,  glue,  &c 

Wood,  furniture,  and  carriages   .. 

Paper,  floorcloth,  and  waterproof.. 

Textiles  and  djeing   

Dress  

Food,  drink,  and  smoking    

Watches,  instruments,  and  tojs  .. 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

Unspecified    


Total  of  Manufacture 


Transport — 

Kayigation  and  docks 

Bailways 

Boads 


Total  of  Transport 


Dealing  

Industrial  Seryice — 

Commercial    

General  labour  ...... 


Total  of  Industrial  Sendee  .. 


Total  of  Industry . 


Administration  

Army  and  Nayy 

Police  and  Prisons 

Law 

Medicine     

Art  and  Amusement 

Literature  and  Science . 

Education  

Keligion 


Total  of  Public  and  Profes- 
sional Seryice 


:} 


Domestic  Service 


East  London  and  Hackuej. 


Total. 


5,707 
8,684 
9,722 
905 
2,833 
6,748 

22,800 
4,443 
9,670 

57,885 
9,838 
2,880 
9,195 
9,005 


31,740 

8,488 

10,981 


14,094 
20,559 


4,524 
1,188 
1,520 
1,486 
8,612 
2,613 
384 
4,289 
1,811 


623 
»4.T17 


4«»»59 
45»874 

34,^53 


309*591 


ao,8a7 

49.507 
379.9*5 


Remainder 


Fercenta^ 


1-5 
10 
2-6 
0-2 
0-7 
1-8 
61 
1-2 
2-5 
15-2 
26 
0-7 
2-4 
2*3 


8-4 
0-9 
2*9 


8-7 
5-4 


1-2 
0-8 
0-4 
0*4 
10 
07 
01 
11 
0-3 


0-8 

ox 
6-3 


40*8 


12*2 
12*1 

9*1 


81-5 


5*5 
i3'o 

lOO'O 


TotaL 


16,793 

2,216 

26,078 

3,395 

5,567 

14,252 

40,000 

6,957 

15,630 

130,915 

25,162 

13,970 

88,005 

16,795 


65,660 
18,512 
87,869 


55,006 
57,541 


18,876 
15,812 

8,480 
13,764 
22,688 
16,687 

8,216 
22,161 

5,989 


^^(^ 
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of  London. 

Whole  of  Loudon. 

England  and  Wulea. 

Peroeutage. 

Total. 

Percentage. 

Total. 

Percentage. 



1*5 

a2,200 



1-3 



1,341,000 

la'o 

— 

200 

— 

— 

30,000 

— 

o*3 

— 

0'2 

4,ooo 

— 

0-2 

— 

562,000 

— 

5*0 

— 

8-8 

141,400 

— 

8-3 

— 

796,000 

— 

7*1 

1-3 

22,500 

1-3 

224,000 

20 

0-2 

5,900 

0-3 

54,000 

0-5 

1-9 

35^00 

21 

477,000 

4-3 

0-3 

4,300 

0*2 

72,000 

0-6 

0-4 

8,400 

0-5 

48,000 

0-4 

11 

21,000 

1-2 

63,000 

0-6 

30 

62,800 

3-7 

240,000 

2-2 

0-6 

11,400 

0-7 

48,000 

0-4 

1-2 

25,200 

1-5 

962,000 

8-6 

9-8 

188,800 

110 

964,000 

8-5 

1-9 

36,000 

20 

182,000 

1-6 

10 

16,800 

1-0 

45,000 

0-4 

2-6 

42,200 

2-5 

88,000 

0-8 

1-3 

z6-4 

25,800 

505,900 

1-6 

*9'5 

142,000 

3i599iOOO 

1-3 

3»** 

4-2 

87,400 

51 

347,000 

31 

1-4 

22,000 

1-3 

139,000 

1-2 

2-8 

8-5 

48,800 

158,200 

2-9 

9'3 

168,000 

654,000 

1-6 

5-8 

11-6 

200,400 

IT-7 

924,000 

8-3 

41 

69,100 

40 

225,000 

20 

4-3 

8-4 

78,100 

147,200 

4-6 

8-6 

560,000 

785,000 

50 

^ 

7'o 

65-4 

i,i79»5oo 

68-9 

8,691,000 

77*7 

1-4 

23,400 

1-4 

82,000 

0-7 

1-2 

16,600 

10 

124,000 

11 

0-6 

10,000 

0-6 

86,000 

0-3 

1-0 

15,200 

08 

44,000 

0-4 

1-7 

26,300 

1-5 

84,000 

0-8 

1-3 

19,300 

1-1 

47,000 

0-4 

0-2 

3,600 

0-2 

9,000 

01 

1-7 

26,400 

1-7 

183,000 

1-6 

0-4 

9'5 

7,300 

148,000 

0-4 

8-7 

61,000 

660,000 

0-5 

5-9 

a5*« 

383,700 

22-4 

Digiti 

1,838,000 

164 

100*0 

1,711,200 

lOO'O 

,|i, 189,000 

lOO'O 

x2 
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Tlie  method  here  adopted  might  with  advantage  be  carried 
further,  and  arranged  to  show  the  ages  and  sexes  of  the  workers, 
and  the  probable  numbers  of  dependents.  As  it  stands,  one  notices, 
comparing  the  East  End  with  the  whole  of  London,  and  still  more 
markedly  with  the  rest  of  London,  the  important  position  held  bj 
(1)  dress,  (2)  f  amitnre,  &c.,  (3)  navigation  and  docks.  Together 
these  employments  account  for  30  per  cent,  of  the  employed  popu- 
lation, as  against  20  for  the  whole  of  London,  17  per  cent,  fcr 
London  without  the  East  End,  and  1 1  per  cent,  for  all  England 
Li  these  trades  we  have  on  the  whole  a  low  scale  of  pay ;  they 
include  the  caflual  dock  labourer,  and  all  those  workpeople  who 
have  recently  been  called  "  sweatees." 

More  generally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Manufacture  accounts 
for  no  less  than  41  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  population,  as  compared 
to  32  per  cent,  for  all  England,  and  26  per  cent,  for  London 
excluding  the  East  End;  Transport  for  12  per  cent.,  as  compared 
to  8^  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of  London,  and  6  per  cent,  for  all 
England.  Dealing  is  about  12  per  cent,  all  over  London,  but  is  only 
8  per  cent,  for  all  England.  Li  Lidustrial  Service  (which  includes 
general  labour)  the  East  End  stands  at  9  per  cent.,  compared  to 

8  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of  London,  and  7  per  cent,  for  all  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  Building  is  only  6  per  cent.,  as  compared  to 

9  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of  London,  and  7  per  cent,  for  all  England ; 
and  of  course  Agriculture  finds  no  place.  On  the  whole,  Industry 
accounts  for  81  per  cent,  of  the  occupied  population,  as  compared 
to  65  per  cent,  for  the  rest  of  London,  69  per  cent,  for  all  London, 
and  78  per  cent,  for  all  England.  Domestic  Service  in  East 
London  and  Hackney  accounts  for  13  per  cent.,  while  in  the  rest 
of  London  it  absorbs  25  per  cent.,  in  all  London  22  per  cent.,  and  in 
all  England  16  per  cent.  This  again  may  be  taken  as  a  rough 
test  of  poverty.  If  we  exclude  Hackney,  Domestic  Service  drops 
to  about  10  per  cent.,  and  of  this  a  very  large  part  is  under  the 
head  of  hotel  and  restaurant  service,  or  accounted  for  by  such 
extra  outside  service  as  is  performed  by  barbers  and  sweeps. 
Finally,  Public  and  Professional  Service,  which  accounts  for  9  per 
cent,  in  London  art  large,  only  occupies  5^  per  cent,  in  East  London, 
being,  however,  about  the  same  percentage  as  holds  good  for  the 
rest  of  England. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  with 
which  the  registrar-general  placed  at  my  disposal  the  unpublished 
occupation  sheets  for  the  districts  I  had  under  review.  I  only 
regret  that  my  inquiiy  comes  so  long  after  the  date  of  the  returns 
as  to  reduce  to  some  extent  the  value  of  the  information  they 
contain.    I  desire  also  to  thank  the  School  Board  and^their  officers 
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for  tlieir  cordial  co-operation,  without  wliich  I  ooold  not  hare  moved 
a  step. 

In  conclusion  I  must  apologise  for  the  very  fragmentary  cha- 
racter of  this  paper.  It  not  only  needs  to  be  read  in  connection 
-with  my  paper  of  last  ]^y,  but  also  with  much  that  has  yet  to  be 
written,  before  it  can  even  pretend  to  present  a  full  account  of  the 
condition  and  occupations  of  the  people  of  East  London.  I  am, 
however,  glad  to  say  that  I  have  obtained  some  very  valuable 
co-operation,  and  can  now  see  my  way  to  the  completion  of  my  task 
by  the  end  of  the  present  y^ar,  when  I  hope  to  gather  together  the 
various  fragments  in  one  volume* 
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Appendix  A  (1). — Table  of  Sections 
Note. — The  figures  in  these  tables  must 


DJYJded  into  Sections  aocording  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


aaM. 


Description. 


Heads 

of 
Familiefl. 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wives. 


Children 
—15. 


Young 
Persons, 
15—20. 


Un. 
married 

Males 
over  20 
and  Wi- 
dowers. 


ToUL 


Males, 

Labour....    1 

2 


AiioBBJia 


10 


11 

12 

Looomo-    18 

tion       14 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

Wages  17 

18 

Mannfac-  19 

turers,&c.20 

21 

Dealers 

23 
24 
25 


Befresh- 

ments 

Salaried, 

No  work 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c. 
Casual  day-to-day  labour.... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay.... 

„  ordinary  pay 

FoTemen  and  responsible  woiic... 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &o.... 
Machinery  and  metals 

A.  Printing 

B.  Watches,instrumente,&o. 

0.  Furs  and  leather  

D.  Silk  weaving 

B.  Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Bailway  senrants 

Eoad  service 

Sbops  and  refreshment  hoases  ... 
Polios,  soldiers,  and  sab-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries  (not  employing) 
Small  employers   

I^arge        

Street  sellers,  &o 

Gheneral  dealers 

Small  shops   

Laree  Bhops(with  assistants) 
Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  

Independent 


300 

681 

538 

1,093 

1,709 

H5 
1,788 

3,365 
1,095 

977 
3^3 
497 
34 
962 
2,012 
414 

H7 
289 

731 

304 

17 

1,159 

722 
63  + 

34 

376 

178 

550 

434 

82 

140 

719 

III 

85 

65 

36 


Total  of 

Females,  8S 
84 
35 
86 
87 
88 

Total  of 
89 


male  heads  of  families . 


22,746 


Semi-domestio  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported  . 

Indei 


dependent . 


741 
410 

414 
52 

141 
22 


800 

681 

588 

1,093 

1,709 

145 

1,788 

8,365 

1,095 

977 

823 

497 

34 

962 

2,012 

414 

147 

289 

781 

804 

17 

1,159 

722 

684 

84 

876 

178 

550 

484 

82 

140 

719 

111 

85 

65 

36 


female  heads  of  families . 
Other  adult  women 


(1,780) 


4» 
1,347 
1,029 

1,895 
3,088 
271 
3,268 
6.39a 
2,033 

1,845 

600 

920 

72 

1,819 

3,815 
748 
274 
586 

1,301 

584 

26 

1,482 

1,388 

1,308 

65 
685 

304 
966 
857 
156 
244 

1,239 

161 

140 

115 

56 


1,180 

601 

640 

72 

198 

3» 


148 

338 

258 

475 

774 

68 

822 

1,604 

507 

462 

150 

280 

18 

457 

956 

187 

68 

146 

827 

146 

6 

371 

348 

829 

16 

171 

76 

242 

214 

39 

61 

311 

41 

35 

29 

14 


296 

150 

160 

18 

49 

8 


118 
267 
211 
430 
672 

57 
703 
1,320 
431 
385 
127 
^9S 

13 
377 
789 
162 

58 
114 
287 
119 
7 
454 
283 
249 

13 
147 

70 

215 
170 

32 

55 
282 

43 
32 
26 

H 


907 

8,814 

2,574 

4,986 

7,952 

686 

8,369 

16,046 

5,161 

4,646 

1,523 

2,339 

171 

4,577 

9,584 

1,925 

694 

1,424 

3,377 

1,457 

78 

4,625 

3,463 

3,154 

162 

1,755 

806 

2,528 

2,109 

891 

640 

3,270 

467 

377 

300 

156 


2,217 

1,161 

1,214 

142 

388 

61 


9,995 


Total   

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population 


24,526 


22,746 


43,842 


11,125   8,927 
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midCUuies. 

SnoHieDiTCH. 

only  be  taken  as  approximately 

correct. 

Diyided  into  Classes  according  1 

bo  Means 

and  Position  of  Heads  of  FamUies. 

Very  Poor. 

Poor.               1 

CoinforUble.         | 

WelUto-do.        1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Sccdoa. 

Lowest 

Caioal 

Irregnlar 

Regular 

Ordinary 
Standard 

Highly 
Paid 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Earningi. 

Earniiigi. 

Miuimum. 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

907 

907 

2 

3,182 

13* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•    — 

3,314 

3 

— 

504 

2,061 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

2,574 

4 

— 

70 

— 

4,881 

35 

— 

— 

— 

4,986 

5 

— 

— 

— 

954 

6,936 

62 

— 

— 

7,952 

6 

— 

^ 

— 

9 

9 

668 

— 

— 

686 

7 

27 

528 

t,35o 

1,850 

4»320 

794 

— 

— 

8,369 

8 

27 

1,168 

2,040 

3,263 

8,495 

1,053 

— 

— 

16,046 

9 

9 

188 

387 

798 

3,125 

654 

— 

— 

5,161 

fA. 

127 

218 

566 

3,001 

734 

— 

— 

4,646 

B. 

— 

55 

126 

198 

813 

381 

— 

— 

1,523 

lo- 

0. 

— 

135 

^11 

476 

1,386 

109 

— 

— 

2,339 

D. 

— 

19 

29 

10 

103 

10 

— 

— 

171 

J^' 

9 

254 

536 

1,102 

2,438 

288 

— 

— 

4.577 

ll 

872 

1,586 

2,282 

4,496 

348 

— 

— 

9,5«4 

12 

— 

74 

160 

483 

1,134 

74 

""" 

— 

1,925 

13 



9 

— 

99 

468 

118 

— 

694 

14 

— 

38 

103 

272 

973 

38 

— 

— 

1,424 

16 

18 

160 

169 

815 

2,002 

213 

— 

— 

3,377 

16 

— 

•— 

111 

1,126 

220 

— 

— 

1,457 

17 



— 

8 

33 

3* 

— 

— 

~^ 

73 

18 

— 

145 

237 

842 

3,»'9 

282 

'— 

— 

4,625 

19 

— 

258 

430 

660 

1,381 

734 

— 

— 

3,463 

20 

— . 

— 

9 

29 

343 

1,997 

767 

9 

3,154 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

135 

27 

162 

22 

36 

286 

573 

840 

493 

27 

— 

1,755 

28 

z6 

35 

95 

95 

346 

209 

— 

— 

806 

24 

— 

— 

35 

238 

1,242 

982 

26 

— 

2,523 

25 

— 

— 

— 

47 

650 

595 

817 

2,109 

26 

^^ 

— 

— . 

18 

210 

145 

18 

— 

39« 

27 



9 

... 

27 

27 

149 

253 

175 

640 

28 

— 

26 

87 

208 

1,357 

1,247 

336 

9 

3,270 

29 

—^ 

8 

8 

32 

162 

184 

65 

8 

467 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2Jd 

26 

325 

377 

31 



211 

62 

9 

9 

9 

— 

— 

300 

82 

~~ 

^~^ 

"^ 

""" 

74 

83 

41 

8 

,56 

33 

1,801 

500 

267 

149 

2,217 

34 

— 

864 

270 

344 

178 

5 

— 

— 

1,161 

35 

5 

398 

^74 

369 

J58 

5 

5 

— 

1,214 

36 

— 

24 

54 

30 

34 

— 

142 

37 

— 

49 

49 

188 

i'52 

— 

— 

388 

88 

— 

— 

5 

26 

15 

15 

■~" 

61 

39 

Total 

96 

940 

^054 

1,918 

4,544 

1,109 

210 

124 

9,995 

1,160 

11,413 

12,821 

23,265 

54,972 

13,502 

2,526 

1,502 

121,161 

Per  cent.... 

096           9-42 

io'55 

19-21 

45*39 

1114 
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Appendix  A  (2). — Table  of  Sections 
Diyided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Ci^«. 


Labour.... 


Artifans      7 
9 


10- 


Looomo 

tion 
Assistants  15 


Other 
wages 

Kanofac- 
turers, 

Dealers 


Refresh- 
ments 

Salaried 
&c. 

No  work 


Total  of 

Fetnalei.  38 
84 
85 


87 
88 

Total  of 
39 


Bfft^ptioQ,. 


Lowest  o]ft*8,  loftferfl,  &c. 
Casmil  daj-to-day  labour 

Irregul ar  labour , 

Kogukr  work,  low  pay    , 
„  ordinary  pay 

Building  tmti^... ,. 

Fumiture^  woodwork,  &o, 
Macliinoiy  and  mctab 

A.  Printing 

B.  Watches  and  instruments 

0.  Furs  and  leather , 

D.  Silk  wearing 

B.  Sundry  artisans    , 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  serrants 

Boad  serrice 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sab-officials 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners  .... 
Home  industries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers   

Large        „  

Street  sellers,  &o 

General  dealers 

Small  shops   

Large  8hops(emplo7ing  assistants) 
Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  .... 
Independent 

male  heads  of  families .... 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress :. 

Small  trades 

Employingand  professional 

Supported 

Inaependent 


H«a^4 

of 


390 

56x 
1,048 

ioj 
1/148 

7i8 
592 
134 
301 
284 
776 

^54 
197 
663 

301 

35 
568 
981 
759 

75 
831 
226 

737 
5>* 
77 
187 
489 
112 
117 

74 
21 


23,290 


797 
359 
408 

57 
133 
43 


More  or  IcaM  i>epejident. 


female  heads  of  families 
Other  adult  women 


Total  

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population    ... 


1,797 


25»o87 


WiTBl. 


390 

1,191 

5G2 

1,048 

1,928 

207 

1,148 

3.696 

738 

692 

134 

301 

284 

776 

2,551 

528 

254 

197 

663 

801 

85 

568 

981 

759 

75 

831 

226 

737 

512 

77 

187 

489 

112 

117 

74 

21 


Childrfn 
—15. 


28,290 


69 
2,476 

I,T71 
IjOIl 

3i757 

451 

it37« 

^575 

1,214 

284 

610 

515 

>,585 

5»374 

1,104 

550 

379 

Ii356 

601 

59 

902 

a,i7a 

1,786 

a»5 
1,749 

459 
1,488 

1,158 
154 
391 
953 
"5 
229 

«53 


1,226 

558 
662 

89 
188 

51 


50,374 


Yoiuig 
PertObt 


200 

680 

274 

470 

878 

105 

557 

1,879 

370 

285 

66 

142 

120 

870 

1,258 

259 

128 

89 

317 

140 

14 

210 

507 

418 

50 

408 

107 

848 

270 

85 

91 

J224 

52 

53 

85 

6 


288 

131 

156 

20 

44 

12 


Ubtnv- 
ried 

&ver  20 
iiid  Vii- 
dowers. 


13S 
422 
196 
365 
671 
7i 
400 
1,302 

157 
207 

47 
105 

99 
271 
887 
184 

89 

69 
231 

105 

12 

198 

34» 

266 
26 

290 
79 

^57 

176 
27 
65 

170 

39 

41 

25 

7 


TotiL 


1,185 
5,860 

4,942 
0,162 
1,042 
5,629 
18,598 
3,G7S 
2,890 

665 
1,459 
1,302 
3,778 
12,621 
2,603 
1,275 

981 
3,280 
1,448 

155 
2,446 
4,982 
8,988 

441 
4,109 
1,097 
8,567 
2,628 

370 

921 


540 

567 

861 

79 


2,811 

1,048 

1,226 

166 

865 

106 


11,966 


8,134 


8,790     689 


127641 
2,859 


130000 


Per^ntBge, 


4'59 
Z17 
387 
718 
0*82 
4>i 

'4"57 
2S8 
2-26^ 
0-52 
ri4 
ro2 
2*96 
9-89" 
2-04 
rco 
o*73 
2-53 
1-13 

0*I2 
192 

3  90 
312 

o*35 

3*22 

0-86 
2*8o 
2 '06 
0*29 
0-72 

1-82 

042 
0-44 
0*28 
o'o6 


r8i 
082 
0*96 
013 
0*29 
o-o8 
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DiTided  into  ClasseB  aooording  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Veiy  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to^o. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

SecUon. 

Lowest 

Casaal 

Irregular 

fiegular 

Ordinary 
Standarl 

Higllly 
Paid 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Earnings. 

Earnings. 

Minimum. 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

1,185 

1,185 

2 

5,680 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,860 

8 

— 

638 

2,050 

— 

77 

— 

— 

— 

2,7^5 

4 

— 

223 

4,686 

33 

— 

— 

— 

4,94a 

5 

— 

8 

— 

880 

8,199 

75 

— 

— 

9,162 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

998 

— 

— 

1,042 

7 

8 

692 

1,204 

480 

a,873 

472 

— 

— 

5,^29 

8 

17 

2,950 

3,100 

8,170 

8,600 

761 

— 

— 

18,598 

9  _ 

9 

253 

570 

280 

i>974 

592 

— 

— 

3,678 

A. 

86 

240 

146 

1,878 

540 

— 

— 

2,890 

B. 

— 

61 

95 

43 

310 

156 

— 

— 

665 

lo- 

0. 

— 

136 

263 

170 

771 

119 

— 

— 

1,459 

D. 

— 

160 

379 

112 

523 

128 

— 

— 

1,30a 

1. 

18 

742 

460 

708 

1,714 

136 

— 

— 

3,778 

ll 

9 

2,010 

»i340 

2,360 

5,494 

408 

— 

— 

12,621 

12 

y 

180 

283 

508 

>,5i9 

104 

— 

— 

2,603 

18 

26 

9 

176 

834 

230 

— 

— 

1,275 

14 

— 

74 

82 

141 

568 

66 

— 

— 

931 

16 

— 

196 

94 

718 

1,897 

826 

— 

— 

3,230 

16 

— 

— 

61 

t,i6o 

237 

— 

— 

1.448 

17 

— 

8 

16 

54 

77 

— 

— 

— 

»55 

18 

*  — 

91 

196 

295 

1,451 

413 

— 

— 

2,446 

19 

9 

660 

800 

444 

2,000 

3,060 

9 

■ — 

4,982 

20 

27 

9 

64 

366 

2,348 

1,170 

9 

3,988 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

308 

133 

441 

22 

69 

1,638 

1,175 

501 

683 

43 

— 

4,109 

23 

8 

59 

162 

162 

467 

222 

17 

— 

1,097 

24 

— 

51 

93 

322 

1,825 

1,183 

93 

— 

3,567 

25 

— 

— 

— 

36 

755 

1,067 

770 

2,628 

26 

— 

— 

— 

33 

84 

169 

84 

— 

370 

27 

— 

— 

17 

34 

188 

230 

341 

Ill 

921 

28 

— 

— 

17 

117 

830 

1,270 

91 

— 

2,325 

29 

— 

— 

8 

17 

79 

274 

162 

— 

540 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

50 

474 

557 

31 

— 

284 

26 

17 

26 

8 

— 

361 

82 

~~* 

^"" 

^~" 

~"~ 

46 

7 

26 

79 

88 

»9 

1,232 

590 

305 

160 

5 

2,311 

34 

340 

268 

277 

163 

— . 

— 

— . 

1,048 

35 

25 

556 

r86 

63 

172 

25 

— 



1,226 

36 

— 

^. 

24 

33 

61 

48 

— 

166 

37 

— 

46 

22 

104 

189 

6 

— 

365 

38 

*— 

^■" 

""• 

4 

49 

4 

49 

— 

:o6 

39 
Total  

104 

1,400 

1,110 

1,311 

3,500 

996 

260 

110 

8,790 

1,489 

20,406 

16,044 

18,977 

50,892 

14,452 

3,775 

1,607 

127,641 

Pep  cent. 

117 

15-99 

1^*57 

14-87 

39-86 

11-32 

296 

1-26 
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Appendix  A  (3). — Table  of  Sections 
Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Ghancter  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Cla»f. 


Description. 


Heads 

of 

Families. 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wires. 


Children 
—16. 


Toung^ 
Persons, 
16—20. 


Un- 
married 

Men 

OTerSO 

and 

Widowers. 


Total. 


Married  Mtn. 


Labour.. 


Artisans 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Looomo-    13 

tion        14 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages    17 

18 

Manufac-  19 

tiirers,  &c.  20 

21 

Dealers      22 

241 


Befresh- 

ments    27 

Salaried,   28 

&c. 

30 

No  work    31 

82 

Total  of 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &o. .. 
Casual  daj- to-day  labour.. 

Irregular  labour 

Regular  work,  low  pay , 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 
Machinery  and  metals     .... 

Sundry  artisans    

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Boad  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-offloiali 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  indu8trie8,not  employing 

Small  employers  

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  deklers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops,  employing  1 

assistants   J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


409 

500 

*95 

401 

1,272 

"5 

258 

364 
185 
618 

^»597 
913 
107 
127 
226 

215 

i7 

76 

^38 

673 

100 

S^l 
577 
637 

350 

99 

266 
82 
37 
93 
H 


male  heads  of  families . 


{^^ySSo) 


Females. 


33 
84 
85 
36 
37 


Total  of 
39 


Semi-domestio  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent , 


361 

141 

30 

III 

25 


female  heads  of  families  . 
Other  adult  women 


(819) 


403 
493 
291 
395 

1,256 
114 
255 
359 
183 
608 

2,556 
904 
106 
126 
223 
212 
26 
75 
286 
662 
100 
516 
569 
630 

845 

94 
154 
262 
81 
87 
91 
14 


139 
825 

544 
678 

i,377 
244 
5" 
708 

327 
1,120 

5»i»i 
1,940 

173 
^53 
4*7 
429 
48 
H5 
474 
1,689 

148 

1,048 

1,163 

i,'57 

690 

189 

^^S 

5«4 

"73 

67 

158 

9 


578 
250 
266 

39 
166 

34 


852 
238 
158 
197 
689 

70 
149 
206 

95 

827 

1,507 

564 

49 

78 
124 
124 

14 

42 
189 
488 

48 
301 


200 

54 
76 
149 
58 
20 
46 
2 


169 
78 
77 
11 
49 
10 


795 
793 
174 
2l6 

749 
68 

153 

216 

109 

362 

i»535 

540 

63 

75 

13a 

126 

15 
44 
140 
406 
^8 
468 
337 
37a 
206 

57 
91 

48 
21 

54 
8 


2,098 
8,029 
1,462 
1,907 
6,343 

611 
1,326 
1,858 

899 

3,035 

13,406 

4,861 

498 

654 
1,132 
1,106 

180 

882 
1,227 
8,918 

449 
2,856 
2,984 
8,132 

1,791 

493 
742 
1,846 
437 
182 
442 
47 


1,108 

474 

484 

80 


6,199 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population ... 


13,369 


12,376 


25,186 


7,612 


gitized  by 


8,776 


78,518 
2,474 


NJ 


00 


,175,992 


1888.] 
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I  and  (Masses.    "Whitbchapkl. 

Divided  into  dasses  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

P. 

6. 

H. 

Sertka. 

Total 

Lowest 

Casnal 

Irregular 

Segnlar 

Ordinary 
Standara 

Highly 
Paid 

Lower 

Upper 

Clui. 

Earnings. 

Earnings. 

MinimuBi. 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

2,098 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2,098 

2 

2,989 

90 

■      — 

— 

— 

— 

-— 

3.029 

3 

— 

192 

1,184 

— 

86 

— 

— 

— 

1,462 

4 

— 

90 

1,817 

— 

— 

-» 

— 

1,907 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1,079 

5,264 

— 

— 

— 

^,343 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

579 

— 

— 

611 

7 

— 

53 

146 

266 

809 

63 

— 

— 

1,326 

8 

9 

180 

139 

815 

1,^95 

65 

— 

— 

1,853 

9 

— 

63 

108 

638 

90 

— 

— 

899 

10 

9 

97 

389 

888 

1,438 

714 

— 

— 

3,035 

11 

18 

924 

2,43° 

8,206 

6,348 

480 

— 

— 

13,406 

12 

9 

83 

1,016 

3,753 

— 

— 

— 

4,861 

13 

17 

— 

67 

364 

60 

-p— 

— 

498 

14 

— 

21 

85 

147 

359 

42 

— 

— 

654 

15 

— 

44 

18 

150 

785 

185 

— 

— 

1,132 

16 

— 

43 

— 

164 

899 

— 

— 



1,106 

17 

— 

5 

19 

— 

106 

— 

— 

— 

130 

18 

— 

14 

27 

27 

251 

68 





382 

19 

— 

53 

366 

— 

808 

— 

— 

— 

1,227 

20 

— 

— 

— 

67 

744 

2,284 

744 

129 

3,918 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

300 

149 

449 

22 

7a 

276 

938 

544 

974 

62 

— 

2,856 

23 

18 

67 

552 

460 

1,250 

607 

50 

— 

2,984 

24 

— 

16 

24 

805 

hSH 

922 

301 

— 

3,132 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

520 

720 

527 

1,791 

26 

— 

— 

— 

5 

79 

182 

227 



493 

27 

— 

— 

.   — 

6 

13 

119 

386 

219 

742 

28 

— 

27 

54 

121 

540 

444 

120 

40 

1,34^ 

29 

— 

8 

8 

32 

162 

163 

S6 

8 

437 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

16 

150 

182 

31 

— 

351 

32 

18 

32 

9 

— 

— 

442 

32 

23 

8 

16 

47 

33 

5 

384 

329 

216 

224 

1,108 

34 

102 

140 

167 

65 

— 

— 

— 

474 

35 

5 

91 

123 

124 

136 

5 

— 

— 

484 

36 

— 

10 

40 

15 

15 

— 

80 

37 

— 

48 

30 

120 

128 

— 

— 

326 

38 

■"■ 

"~" 

— 

27 

15 

27 

— 

69 

39 
Total .... 

196 

551 

656 

1,047 

2,665 

695 

277 

112 

6,199 

2,439 

6.666 

7,842 

11,980 

31,825 

8,277 

3,255 

1,884 

73,5»8 

Percnt. 

3*3* 

8-92 

10-67 

16-33 

43'29 

11-27 

4*39 

1-81 
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Appendix  A  (4). — Table  of  Sectiom 
Divided  into  SecHons  according  to  Oharaoter  of  Employment  of  Headi  of  SVunilies. 


Class. 


Description. 


Heads 

of 
FamiUea. 


More  or  less  Dependent 


Whres. 


Children 
—15. 


Tonng 
Persons, 
1S--S0. 


Un- 

married 

Males 

over  20 

and 

Widoweit. 


TMal. 


Artisans 


Males. 
Labour.... 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Looomo-    18 

tion       14 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages    17 

18 

Mannfao- 19 

tnrers,  20 

&c,         21 

Dealers 

23 

24 

25 

Befresh-    26 

ments    27 

Salaried,    28 

&o.         29 

30 

No  work   31 

32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &o 

Casual  daj-to-daj  labour  .... 

Irregular  labour 

Begular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work  ... 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c 

Machinery  and  metals  

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation   

Itailway  servants    

Road  service   


Shops  and  refreshment  houses 

Police,  soldiers,  and  sab-officials.. 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners    

Home  industries  (not  employing}.. 
Small  employers 

Large        >i         

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops 

Large  shops(empl07ing  assistants} 
Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses 

Clerks  and  agents  

Subordinate  professional  ... 

Professional 

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent  


i8i 

941 

591 
7X1 
1,328 
30i 
244 

300 
198 

421 

928 

421 

64 

48 

169 

70 

2*26 

"39 
183 

258 
19 

199 
78 

366 
8< 
38 

132 

163 

44 

7 

40 

10 


Total  of 

Feffiales, 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

Total  of 
39 


male  heads  of  £unilies 


(8,884) 


Bemi-domestio  empbyment 

Dress    

Small  trades   

Employing  and  professional 

Supported    

Independent   


388 

204 

128 

15 

55 

2 


female  heads  of  families 
Other  adult  women  


(792) 


181 
921 
591 
711 
1,328 
302 
244 
300 
198 
421 
928 
421 

64 

48 
169 

70 
226 
139 
183 
258 

19 
199 

78 
366 

85 

38 
132 
163 

44 
7 

40 

10 


64 

1,447 

1,071 

1,191 

2,485 

597 

445 

524 

348 

739 

1,751 

840 

129 

88 

300 

"5 

325 

215 

358 

570 

45 

350 

156 

740 

165 

54 

223 

296 

103 

II 

61 


547 
281 

193 

17 

71 

5 


87 

355 

266 

296 

613 

147 

111 

129 

84 

182 

434 

209 

33 

21 

74 

31 

79 

54 

88 

140 

11 

86 


135 
68 
48 

4 
18 

2 


86 
651 
282 
320 
642 

144 
117 
142 

94 
200 
441 
200 

30 

23 
80 

33 
108 

67 

87 
124 

10 

95 
37 


182 

«75 

40 

40 

13 

18 

56 

63 

72 

78 

25 

21 

2 

4 

15 

'9 

2 

5 

599 

4,295 

2,801 

3,229 

6,396 

1,492 

1,161 

1,395 

922 

1,963 

4,482 

2,001 

320 

228 

792 

329 

964 

614 

899 

1,350 

104 

929 

388 

1,829 

415 

161 

606 

772 

237 

31 

175 

38 


1,070 

553 

369 

36 

144 

9 


3,890 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population ... 


9,676 


8,884 


16,941 


4,251 


igitized  b) 


4>436 

Goo 


47,678 
1,108 


48,686 
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and  Clcuie»,    St.  Georoe's-ik-the-East. 

DiTided  into  daases  according  to  Meana  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Section. 

Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

WeU.to-do. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

y. 

G. 

B. 

Total. 

LowMt 

Carnal 

Irr^alar 

Bagnlar 

Ordinary 
Standard 

"iS."' 

Lower 

Upper 

Clan. 

Earninga. 

Earninga. 

Minimnm. 

Earninga. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

599 

_ 

_ 

_. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

599 

2 

— 

4,226 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.195 

3 

— 

182 

a,56a 

— 

57 

— 

— 

— 

2,801 

4 

— 

10 

— 

8,219 

— 

— 

— 

3»"9 

5 

— 

18 

— 

281 

6,102 

— 

— 

— 

6,396 

b 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

70 

1,422 

— 

— 

1,492 

7 

— 

57 

17a 

182 

686 

114 

.— 

— 

i,i6t 

8 

lo 

76 

141 

221 

863 

85 

— 

— 

^395 

9 

— 

88 

47 

182 

508 

197 

— 

— 

922 

10 

zo 

84 

130 

442 

i»i47 

140 

— 

— 

1,963 

11 

i8 

660 

849 

1,621 

1,204 

130 

— 

— 

4,48  a 

12 

— 

90 

ao9 

509 

1,163 

120 

— 

— 

2,091 

13 

— 

— 

30 

a6o 

80 

— 

— 

320 

14 

— 

— 

19 

19 

14a 

48 

— 

— 

228 

15 

— 

48 

19 

160 

495 

70 

— 

•— 

79a 

16 

_ 

— 

-— 

— 

3*9 

— 

— r 

— 

329 

17 

— 

26 

X12 

884 

49a 

— 

— 

— 

964 

18 

i8 

36 

44 

214 

258 

44 

— 

— 

614 

19 

— 

10 

169 

208 

3H 

188 

— 

— 

899 

20 

— 

— 

— 

22 

324 

881 

173 

— 

1,350 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73 

31 

104 

22 

— 

223 

380 

121 

196 

9 

— 

929 

23 

— 

11 

60 

39 

.     aa9 

48 

— 

— 

388 

24 

— 

9 

— 

220 

1,089 

460 

51 

— 

1,829 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

158 

207 

— 

415 

26 

— 

— 

— 

9 

ia6 

17 

9 

— 

161 

27 

— 

— 

— 

9 

55 

156 

350 

86 

606 

28 

— 

10 

19 

77 

a86 

818 

57 

— 

77a 

29 

— 

— 

43 

22 

53 

43 

54 

22 

*37 

80 

^— 

..i. 

— 

_i« 

— 

8 

8 

15 

31 

81 

— 

71 

a6 

52 

26 

— 

— 

— 

175 

82 

15 

8 

'5 

38 

33 

511 

ai9 

258 

87 

1,070 

84 

— 

181 

14^ 

175 

lOI 

— 

— 

— 

SSi 

85 

5 

150 

«4 

118 

3» 

5 

— 

— 

369 

86 

— 

4 

^3 

5 

4 

— 

36 

87 

— 

10 

H 

81 

39 

— 

— 

— 

144 

88 

~~* 

""" 

MM 

*~" 

■" 

9 

■" 

9 

89 

Total.... 

48 

510 

4*3 

672 

»,295 

359 

75 

8 

3,390 

718 

7,191 

5»946 

9,891 

18,126 

5,009 

i,c85 

112 

47,578 

Per  cent. 

i'5i 

1512 

1V49 

19-74 

38-09 

10-58 

Digiti 

a-i8 

edby  VjO 

024 

Ogle 
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Appendix  A  (5). — Table  of  Seetum 

Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Class. 


Description.. 


Heads 
of 

nuniUes. 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wi?es. 


Children 
—15. 


Young 
Persons, 
15—20. 


Un. 
married 

Men 

orer20 

and 

Widowers. 


Total. 


Married  Men. 
Labour.... 

2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Artisans 


Locomo' 

tion 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages    17 

18 

Manufac-  19 

turers,  &c.  20 

21 

Dealers     22 

23 

24 

25 

Kefresh-    26 

ments    27 

Salaried,    28 

&c.         29 

30 

No  work   81 

82 

Total  of 

Femalei, 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

Total  of 
89 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  day-to-day  labour  .. 

Irregular  labour 

Begular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordiiiarypay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Simdry  artisans    

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Bailway  servants 

Boad  service 


Shops  and  refreshment  hooses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries,  not  employing 

Small  employers  

Large        „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

Gheneral  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops  (employing  1 

assistants) J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional .... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


183 
>»430 

430 

622 
1,846 

6ao 

519 
681 

751 
45^ 
170 
244 

^7 
81 

>97 

224 

375 

97 

196 

237 

49 

Z82 

74 
35a 
262 

90 
174 
450 
174 

8z 

37 
32 


male  heads  of  families .. 


",384 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Inaependent 

female  heads  of  families.. 
Other  adult  women 


350 

198 

125 

13 

lOI 

35 


822 


188 
1,430 
430 
622 
1,846 
620 
519 
681 
761 
456 
170 
244 

67 

81 
197 
224 
376 

97 
196 
237 

49 
182 

74 
852 


90 

174 

450 

174 

82 

87 


103 
2.559 

801 
1,105 

3,655 
1,202 

1,043 
1,318 
1,440 

854 
300 

479 
»25 
167 

354 
422 
628 
163 
404 
510 
9S 
343 
137 
694 

553 

158 
283 
803 

3" 

163 

68 

40 


491 
284 
190 

>9 
146 

74 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population.... 


12,206 


11,884 


a»»495 


87 

656 

206 

283 

940 

809 

267 

838 

869 

219 

77 

121 

32 

48 

90 

108 

161 

42 

104 

181 

24 

88 

85 

177 

141 

40 
73 
206 
88 
42 
17 
10 


126 
73 
49 
5 
87 
19 


196 
681 

105 
296 

877 

^95 

150 

3^3 

357 

217 

81 

116 

3a 

39 

94 

106 

178 

46 

94 
112 

23 
86 

35 
167 

'H 

43 

82 

213 

82 

39 
18 

«5 


5,828 


giti^^  by 


5»52* 

JGoo 


762 

6,756 

2,072 

2,928 

9,164 

3,046 

2,598 

3,341 

3,668 

2,202 

798 

1,204 

823 

411 

932 

1,034 

1,717 
445 
994 

1,227 
240 
881 
355 

1,742 

1,842 

421 

786 
2,122 
835 
408 
177 
129 


967 
555 
864 
37 
284 
128 


4,628 


62,068 
657 


62,720 


100*00 
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and  Cktstei.    Stepney. 

DiTided  into  Classes  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to-do. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

6. 

H. 

Sectkm. 

TotoL 

Lwrert 

Cainal 

Irregahir 

Begalar 

Ordinary 
Standard 

Highly 
Paid 

Lower 

Upper 

CHasft. 

Earniiigfl. 

Earnings. 

Minimum. 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

75i 

752 

2 

6,546 

210 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,756 

3 

— 

378 

1,436 

— 

^58 

— 

— 

— 

2,072 

4 

— 

130 

2,798 

— 

— 

— 

2,928 

5 

— 

83 

■~~     • 

2,154 

6,927 

— 

— 

— 

9,164 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46 

3,000 

— 

— 

3,046 

7 

9 

173 

129 

364 

1,611 

312 

— 

— 

2,598 

8 

9 

158 

134 

468 

2,272 

300 

— 

— 

3,341 

9 

9 

174 

73 

477 

2,642 

293 

— 

— 

3,668 

10 

75 

'95 

195 

1,021 

716 

— 

— 

2,202 

11 

9 

127 

15 

160 

367 

120 

— 

— 

798 

12 

9 

54 

290 

851 

— 

— 

— 

1,204 

13 

4 

— 

17 

'25 

177 

— 

— 

323 

14 

-~' 

35 

4* 

74 

233 

27 

— 

— 

411 

15 

— 

23 

10 

99 

680 

120 

— 

— 

932 

16 

— 

27 

— 

127 

930 

— 

-- 

— 

1,084 

17 

— 

43 

200 

— 

'>474 

— 

— 

— 

1,717 

18 

— 

11 

26 

26 

306 

76 

— 

— 

445 

19 

— 

71 

<222 

— 

701 

— 

— 

— 

994 

20 

— 

— 

— 

172 

123 

540 

294 

98 

1,227 

21 

— 

— 

^- 

— 

— 

160 

80 

240 

22 

27 

131 

*i5 

121 

368 

19 

— 

— 

881 

23 

— 

24 

89 

48 

128 

66 

— 

— 

355 

24 

— 

— 

H 

87 

788 

627 

226 

— 

1,742 

25 

— 

— 

— 

18 

884 

544 

896 

',342 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4* 

126 

253 

— 

421 

27 

—    • 

— 

— 

— 

'5 

86 

481 

204 

786 

28 

— 

21 

— 

191 

891 

554 

338 

127 

2,122 

29 

— 

16 

17 

64 

3'* 

298 

112 

16 

^SS 

80 

— 

— 

— 

32 

40 

836 

408 

81 

— 

71 

27 

52 

27 

_ 

— 

177 

82 

69 

15 

45 

129 

83 

5 

891 

242 

230 

99 

967 

84 

153 

13* 

154 

116 

— 

— 

— 

555 

85 

5 

92 

67 

68 

127 

5 

— 

— 

364 

36 

— 

— 

— 

4 

23 

5 

5 

-7- 

37 

87 

— 

57 

10 

26 

191 

— 

— 

284 

88 

"— 

— 

10 

52 

10 

S6 

— 

128 

89 

Total .... 

67 

728 

284 

681 

1,910 

638 

215 

105 

4,628 

901 

9,796 

8,789 

9,157 

*5.743 

8,546 

2,769 

1,362 

62,063 

Percnt. 

1*45 

1578 

6*  10 

14-74 

41-48 

13-78 

4-48 
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Appendix  A  (6). — Table  of  Sections 
Diyided  into  Sections  according  to  Oharacter  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Clau. 


J)eicription. 


Heids 

of 

Euniljes. 


More  or  lets  Dependent. 


Wires. 


Children 
—15. 


Young 
Persons, 
15-20. 


Un- 
murried 

Men 

over  SO 

and 

Widowers. 


Total. 


Per- 
centage. 


MarritdMtn, 


Labour  . 


Artisans 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


Looomo' 

tion 
Assistants  15 
Other        16 

wages    17 

18 

Manufac-  19 

turers,  &c.20 

21 

Dealers      22 


24 
25 


Refresh- 
ments 

Salaried, 
&c. 


27 
28 
29 
80 
No  work  81 


Totol  of 

Females. 
8S 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

Total  of 
89 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c 

Casual  daj-to-daj  labour.... 

Irregular  labour  

Regular  work,  low  pay .. 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades    

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans , 

Dress , 

Food  preparation 

Railway  serrants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  honaes 
Police,  soldiers,  and  salMifflcials 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries,  not  employing 

Small  employers  

lATge  „  

Street  sellers,  Ac 

Gbneral  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops,  employing  V 

assistants   j 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses   

Clerks  and  agents    , 

Subordinate  professional ... 

Professional , 

111  and  no  occupation 

Independent , 


male  heads  of  families . 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


female  heads  of  families  . 
Other  adult  women 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions  .... 

Total  population , 


224 

673 

49i 

688 

2,886 

558 
1,290 
1,166 

819 
11*43 

I,2i7 

1,020 
188 
378 
831 

.  441 
327 
375 
396 
648 
89 
277 
498 
663 

5" 

46 

^23 

I1232 

334 
121 

59 
101 


(20,024) 


651 
484 
184 
56 
146 
105 


(1,626) 


21,650 


224 

678 

492 

688 

2,886 

658 

1,290 

1,166 

819 

1,248 

1,227 

1,020 

188 

878 

881 

441 

827 

875 

896 

648 

89 

277 

498 

668 

611 

46 

228 

1,282 

884 

121 

69 
101 


20,024 


73 

974 
1,183 
^.418 
1,037 
*»445 

1*585 

2,3*6 

2,362 

1,943 

370 

759 

1,565 

806 

542 
584 
812 

1,471 
240 

544 
1,095 
1,283 

1,046 

109 

384 

2,334 

636 

256 
123 
136 


986 
705 
263 
112 
216 
150 


40,439 


104 

802 
240 
294 
1,846 
256 
604 
682 
894 
674 
682 
482 

94 
186 
886 
200 
184 
146 
202 
866 

60 
186 
272 
818 

260 

26 
96 
680 
158 
64 
82 
84 


244 
178 
66 
28 
64 
88 


10,117 

Digilcedby 


91 

350 
200 

279 
1^171 
227 
523 
474 
332 
504 
498 

413 
76 
153 
336 
180 
133 
15* 
160 
262 
36 
113 
201 
270 

207 

19 

90 

500 

135 

49 
24 
41 


8,199 

c 


716 
8,218 
2,898 
8,182 
18,706 
2,686 
6,162 
6,789 
8,949 
6,890, 
5,896  I 
4,878 

916 
1,854 
8,949 
2,068 
1,468 
1,682 
1,966 
8,895 

514 
1,847 
2,664 
8,197 

2,685 

246 

1,016 

6,878 

1,597 

611 

297 

418 


1,881 

1,867 

618 

196 

416 


9,892 


110,821 
2,008 


112,829 
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mdClmet.    Mile  End  Old  Town. 

Diridcd  into  Classes  acoopding  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to^o. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

Sedn. 

Total 

Loveit 

Caiual 

Irregular 

Regular 

Ordinary 
Standard 

•?IS' 

Lower 

Upper 

OaM. 

Eumiiigs. 

Earnings. 

Minimam. 

Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

716 

716 

2 

8,113 

ICO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,213 

3 

— 

575 

1,623 

— 

200 

— 

— 

— 

2,398 

4 

— 

45 

3,087 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,132 

5 

— 

54 

— 

2,508 

11,144 

— 

— 

— 

13,706 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

2,600 

— 

— 

2,636 

7 

9 

360 

49i 

738 

4,245 

308 

— 

— 

6,152 

8 

9 

278 

344 

746 

3i96o 

402 

— 

— 

5.739 

9 

9 

109 

142 

288 

2,848 

553 

— 

— 

3,949 

10 

9 

145 

416 

417 

2,600 

2,303 

— 

— 

5,890 

11 

59 

58 

1,297 

3,834 

648 

— 

— 

5,896 

12 

— 

98 

368 

368 

+,044 

— 

— 

— 

4,878 

13 

— 

11 

— 

49 

514 

342 

— 

— 

916 

14 

— 

62 

'05 

276 

1,262 

150 

— 

^- 

1,854 

15 

— 

76 

36 

295 

3,022 

620 

— 

— 

3,949 

16 

— 

39 

174 

>,855 

— 

— 

— 

2,068 

17 

— 

28 

124 

— 

1,3" 

— 

— 

— 

1,463 

18 

— 

31 

69 

69 

1,171 

292 

— 

— 

1,632 

19 

— 

117 

378 

— 

1,471 

— 

— 

— 

1,966 

20 

— 

— 

66 

694 

1,552 

951 

132 

3,395^ 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

350 

164 

S^A^ 

22 

27 

^      220 

310 

272 

491 

27 

— 

ii347 

23 

46 

31* 

310 

1,150 

700 

46 

— 

2,564 

24 

— 

32 

126 

2,390 

480 

169 

— 

3,»97 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

56 

782 

714 

983 

2,535 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

74 

«57 

— 

246 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

173 

539 

284 

1,016 

28 

— 

29 

175 

292 

1,880 

2,272 

940 

290 

51878 

29 

— 

32 

32 

128 

6co 

549 

224 

32 

1,597 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

60 

601 

611 

31 

— 

208 

62 

9 

9 

9 

— 

— 

297 

32 

192 

90 

no 

21 

413 

33 

5 

567 

514 

510 

285 

1,881 

34 

371 

306 

387 

303 

— 

— 

— 

1,367 

35 

5 

99 

76 

77 

246 

10 

— 

— 

513 

36 

— 

— 

30 

40 

63 

63 

— 

196 

87 

— 

42 

15 

68 

291 

— 

— 

— 

416 

38 

— ' 

— 

10 

110 

35 

138 

— 

*93 

39 

78 

675 

601 

1,258 

5,125 

1,466 

4-53 

236 

9,892 

'otal .... 

867 

7,521 

6,658 

13,854 

57,4H 

16,450 

4,914 

2,643 

110,321 

*ercnt. 

0-79 

6-82 

6*03 

12-55 

5^*04 

14-91 

4-46 

2-40 
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Appendix  A  (7). — Table  of  Sedions 
Diyided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Married  Men 

Labour....    1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Artisans..^  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-    13 

tion 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages     17 

18 

Manufao- 19 

turers,   20 

&c.         21 

Dealers....  22 

23 

24 

25 

Befresh-    26 

ments    27 

Salaried,    28 

&c. 

30 

No  work    31 

32 


Total  of 

Females. 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
88 

Total  of 
39 


Ecscjiplion. 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c... 
Casual  day-to-daj  labour.. 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work 

Building  trades 

Fumitiire,  woodwork,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants 

Road  service 


Shops  and  refreshment  houses 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sub-officials 

Seamen 

Other  wage  earners 

Home  industries,not  employing 

Small  employers    

Large         „  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large  shops,  employing"! 

assistants J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation  .... 
Independent 


male  heads  of  families . 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades , 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Inaependent 


female  heads  of  families  , 
Other  adult  women , 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions . 

Total  pomilntion 


FamiJici. 


433 
2,705 

2,847 

3»42i 

1,297 

2,537 

2,024 

2,908 

1,349 

779 

505 

763 

289 

625 
611 

1,291 
479 
354 
427 
83 
259 
183 

1,059 
469 

121 

219 

1,411 

583 
230 

154 
107 


(31,474) 


1,030 
350 
314 
55 
213 
164 


(2,126) 


33,600 


Mdf?  ar  1^1  I>cj}fnf]fiit, 


WlTM. 


425 

2,652 

933 

2,792 

3,355 

1,272 

2,487 

1,985 

2,851 

1,323 

764 

495 

748 

284 

613 

599 

1,266 

470 

347 

419 

82 

254 

180 

1,039 

460 

119 
215 
1,883 
572 
226 
151 
105 


30,866 


-16. 


89 

5»3i5 
1,876 

5»445 
6,921 
2,676 
5»294 
4,335 
5,933 
2,804 
1,617 
1,025 
1,600 

1,267 

1,284 

2,193 

678 

727 
945 
172 
542 
349 
1,721 

1,042 

234 

522 
2,830 
1,176 

486 

313 
172 


i»55^ 
522 
505 
94 
329 
191 


65^332 


_Digi 


254 

1,184 

418 

1,214 

1,543 

584 

1,180 

966 

1,322 

625 

360 

229 

357 

125 

283 

286 

488 

152 

163 

211 

39 

121 

78 

883 

233 

52 
117 
631 
262 
109 

70 


346 

117 

113 

21 

74 

43 


14,791 


ized  by ' 


Men 

over  30 

nnd 

Wldowen. 


332 
1,019 

359 

1,072 

1,288 

488 

956 

762 

i»095 

508 

294 
190 
288 
108 
235 
229 
486 
180 

"33 

160 

31 

-     98 

69 

399 

176 

46 
82 

531 
220 

87 
59 
40 


12,020 


Cioo 


>2g 


Tot*l. 


1,583 

12,875 

4,538 

13,370 

16,528 

6,317 

12,454 

10,072 

14,109 

6,609 

3,814 

2,444 

3,756 

1,862 

8,023 

3,009 

5,724 

1,959 

1,724 

2,162 

407 

1,274 

859 

4,601 

2,880 

572 
1,155 
6,786 
2,813 
1,138 
747 
462 


2,928 
989 
932 
170 
616 
398 


9,784 


166,893 
2,838 


^ 


!9,2ai 
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and  Classes,    Poplar. 


Diyided  into  Classes  accoiding  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Very  Poor.          | 

Poor.              1 

Comfortable.         | 

Well-to^o.          1 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

P. 

0. 

H. 

Section. 

Total. 

Lovett 

Casual 

Irregular 

RegtUar 

Ordinary 

Higbly 
Paid 

Lower 

Upper 

Class. 

Earnings. 

Eaniings. 

Minimum. 

ouinaiira 
Earnings. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

»>533 

___ 

_^, 

• 

_ 

____ 

_ 

1,533 

2 

12.475 

400 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2,875 

3 

^^ 

1,130 

»,8i3 

— 

585 



— 

— 

4,538 

4 

— 

191 

-— 

13,179 



— 

— 

13,370 

6 

— 

131 

— 

2,562 

13,835 



— 

— 

16,528 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

6,229 

— 

— 

6,317 

7 

36 

1,014 

1,066 

1,950 

7,554 

834 

— 

— 

12,454 

8 

17 

813 

756 

1,700 

6,111 

675 

— 

— 

10,072 

9 

9 

456 

783 

1,452 

10,284 

1,125 

— 

— 

14,109 

10 

9 

237 

445 

445 

3,»84 

2,189 

— 

— 

6,609 

11 

9 

341 

624 

624 

1,773 

443 

— 

— 

3,814 

12 

108 

186 

186 

1,964 

— 

— 

— 

2,444 

13 

— 

46 

— 

80 

1,517 

2,113 

— 

— 

3,756 

14 

— 

73 

i'5 

295 

789 

90 

— 

— 

1,362 

15 

— 

84 

18 

128 

a,393 

400 

— 

— 

3,023 

16 

— 

84 

— 

147 

2,778 

— 

— 

— 

3,009 

17 

— 

159 

280 

-~' 

5,^85 

-~' 

— 

— 

5,724 

18 

— 

55 

47 

48 

1,809 

— 

— 

— 

1,959 

19 

— 

153 

480 

— 

1,091 

— 

— 

— 

1,724 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

454 

975 

597 

136 

2,162 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

270 

137 

407 

22 

27 

180 

2143 

210 

578 

36 

— 

1,274 

23 

26 

175 

95 

346 

209 

8 

— 

859 

24 

— 

54 

27 

409 

2*HS 

1,398 

568 

— 

4,601 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5* 

720 

670 

938 

2,380 

26 





•  — 

12 

40 

23  i 

286 

— 

572 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

191 

595 

325 

1,155 

28 

— 

75 

163 

611 

2,864 

1,832 

1,018 

223 

6,786 

29 

— 

66 

5<5 

250 

1,048 

955 

392 

66 

2,813 

80 

— 

— 

— 

88 

no 

940 

1,138 

81 

— 

520 

»57 

26 

26 

18 

— 

— 

Itl 

82 

— 

— 

— 

212 

102 

124 

2% 

t 

33 

10 

1,074 

5»i 

655 

667 

__ 

^^ 



2,928 

34 

— 

806 

X97 

242 

244 

— 

— 

— 

989 

35 

5 

283 

167 

168 

294 

15 

— 

— 

932 

36 

— 

— 

24 

37 

61 

48 

— 

170 

37 

— 

75 

10 

38 

493 

— 

— 

616 

88 

— • 

— ~ 

— ^ 

15 

160 

60 

173 

— 

398 

39 
Total.... 

103 

1,261 

615 

1,604 

4,41a 

1,310 

305 

174 

9,784 

1,75^ 

21,460 

10,355 

27,155 

75.256 

22,292 

5,164 

2,953 

166,393 

L 

Per  out. 

V06 

12-90 

6-2,2 

16-31 

45*23 

13-40 

jig 

tized  by  Vj 

3c§re 

lOO'OO 

y2 
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Appbndix  a  (8). — Table  of  Sectiom 


Diyided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Descriptioii. 


Headf 

of 

Familie*. 


More  or  leu  Dependent. 


WiTes. 


Children 
—15. 


Young 

Persons, 

16—20. 


Un- 
married 
Males 
over  SO 
and  Wi- 
dower*. 


Total. 


Males. 
Labour.. 


Artisans 


10 


11 

12 

Looomo-    13 

tion       14 

Assistants  15 

Other        16 

wages    17 

18 

Manufao-  19 

turers,   20 

&c.         21 

Dealers 

24 

25 

Befresh-    26 

ments    27 

Sahuried,   28 

&c.         29 

80 

No  work    81 

82 

Total  of 

Females,  3£ 
84 
85 
36 
87 
38 

Total  of 
89 
40 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c.... 
Casual  day-to-day  labour..., 

Irregular  labour   

Regular  workflow  pay 

„  ordinsry  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work.., 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 
Machinery  and  metals 

A.  Printing 

B.  Watches,in8trument8,&c. 

C.  Furs  and  leather  

D.  Silk  weaying 

B.  Sundry  artisans 

Dress 

Food  preparation 

Railway  serrants 

Road  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  honaes ... 
Police,  soldiers,  and  sab-oifldals 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  indnstries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers   

I^ge        ,,  

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers 

Small  shops  

Large     „  (with  assistants) 
Coffee  and  boarding  house 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents 

Subordinate  professional.... 

Professional  

Ill  and  no  occupation 

Independent 


374 

624 

498 

1,002 

1,629 

3i> 

2,593 

1,517 

620 

773 
431 
296 

7 

63Z 

1,696 

358 
382 

59a 

i,o»5 

452 

52 
774 
850 
828 

6z 

357 
172 
693 
455 
53 
96 

3,269 
420 

234 
83 

122 


male  heads  of  families 

Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported 

Independent 


24,3  2  z 


1,010 
368 
175 
85 
172 
178 


female  heads  of  families  ... 

Other  adult  women 

Population  of  unscheduled  houses^ 


1,988 


374 
624 
498 

1,002 

1,629 
811 

2,698 

1,517 
620 
773 
481 
296 
7 
632 

1,696 
358 
382 
592 

1,015 

452 

52 

774 

850 

828 

62 

857 

172 

693 

455 

58 

96 

3,269 

420 

234 

83 

122 


158 
1,332 
1,087 
2,128 
3,248 

654 
5,598 
3,225 
1,448 
1,598 

922 

662 

15 

1,293 

3,507 

74' 

787 

1,304 

2,113 

941 

78 

1,311 
1,796 
1,888 

'54 
806 

379 
1,364 
1,070 

'13 

'85 
6,492 

869 

495 
185 
179 


1,629 

572 
308 
138 
252 
238 


192 
312 
265 
501 
764 
153 
1,818 
759 
340 
374 
215 
165 
4 
802 
826 
173 
185 
806 
496 
221 

18 
806 
421 
443 

86 
189 

80 
819 
251 

26 

44 

1,521 

204 

116 

44 

42 


882 
133 
72 
32 
59 
56 


162 
271 
217 

435 
706 

135 

1,124 

658 

268 

335 
186 
128 
3 
274 
736 
156 

165 
257 
440 
196 
22 

335 
368 

358 
27 

'55 
75 

300 

197 

23 
41 

1,418 

182 

102 

36 

52 


1,260 
3,168 
2,555 
5,068 
7,976 
1,564 
13,226 
7,676 
3,296 
8,858 
2,185 
1,587 
86 
8,138 
8,461 
1,786 
1,901 
3,051 
5,079 
2,262 

222 
3,500 
4,285 
4,345 

341 
1,864 

887 
3,869 
2,428 

268 

462 

15,969 

2,095 

1,181 

431 

517 


3,021 
1,073 
555 
255 
488 
472 

15,773 
40,000 


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions 

Total  population  .... 


i6,3io 


24,822 


53,262 


12,654 

)igitized  b 


» 0,543 


Gc 


oa 


182864 
8,136 


186000 


•  See  note,  p.  381. 
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and  dosses.    Hacknst. 

Diyided  into  Glasses  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Very  Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable. 

Well-to^o. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

6. 

H. 

Section. 

Lowest 

Cunal 

Irregular 

Begnlar 

Ordinary 
Standaid 

Highly 
Paid 
Work. 

Lower 

Upper 

Total 

ClSM. 

EarniugB. 

Eaining*. 

MmiiDtim. 

Eamioprs. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

i,a6o 

1,260 

2 

— 

3,146 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3*163 

8 

— 

942 

"^ySl^ 

— 

77 

— 

— 

— 

2,555 

4 

— 

440 

4,569 

59 



— 

— 

5,068 

6 

— 

8 

— 

753 

7,100 

115 

— 

— 

7,976 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

1,546 

— 

— 

1,564 

7 

43 

1,613 

2,065 

700 

6,570 

2,235 

— 

— 

13,226 

8 

8 

874 

890 

668 

4»a78 

958 

— 

— 

7,676 

9 

i8 

240 

107 

205 

1,826 

900 

— 

— 

3,296 

''a- 

— 

50 

ao9 

84 

1,596 

1,914 

— 

— 

3,853 

B. 

9 

136 

43 

154 

802 

1,041 

— 

— 

2,185 

10 

c. 

182 

148 

182 

825 

200 

— 

— 

1,537 

B. 

— 

— 

— 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

36 

Lb. 

17 

265 

^57 

621 

1,600 

373 

— 

— 

3,133 

11   ~ 

1,280 

ii457 

1,120 

3,904 

700 

— 

— 

8,461 

12 

8 

134 

94 

242 

1,141 

167 

— 

— 

1,786 

13 

8 

25 

208 

1,078 

682 

— 

— 

1,901 

14 

— 

292 

250 

457 

1,682 

370 

— 

— 

3,051 

15 

— 

268 

17.6 

756 

3,175 

754 

— 

— 

5,079 

16 

— 

8 

50 

34 

1,750 

420 

— 

— 

2,262 

17 

— 

14 

14 

172 

22 

— 

— 

222 

18 

8 

121 

129 

363 

2,046 

833 

— 

— 

3,500 

19 

8 

515 

480 

396 

1,467 

1,360 

59 

— 

4,^85 

20 

— 

9 

9 

9 

176 

2,476 

1,605 

61 

4,345 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

185 

156 

341 

22 

44 

507 

544 

157 

507 

105 

— 

1,864 

23 

17 

69 

69 

52 

250 

353 

77 

— 

887 

24 

73 

73 

309 

1,277 

1,515 

122 

— 

3,369 

25 

— 

— 

— 

9 

797 

1,515 

107 

2,428 

26 

— 

— 

— 

25 

84 

134 

25 

— 

268 

27 

— 

— 

16 

— 

57 

122 

194 

73 

462 

28 

— 

295 

196 

320 

2,880 

7,600 

4,360 

418 

15,969 

29 

— 

17 

33 

8 

184 

970 

850 

33 

2,095 

30 

— 

— 

— 

109 

372 

700 

1,181 

31 

— 

328 

69 

17 

17 



— 

431 

82 

^~ 

— 

170 

184 

141 

22 

517 

83 

15 

1,580 

494 

494 

403 

35 

_ 

__ 

3,021 

34 

291 

i3» 

302 

315 

34 

— 

— 

1,073 

35 

— 

174 

37 

133 

169 

37 

5 

— 

sss 

36 

— 

— 

20 

105 

90 

40 

— 

255 

37 

— 

80 

28 

75 

230 

65 

5 

— 

483 

88 

— 

— 

—' 

26 

215 

101 

130 

— 

472 

89 

i84 

1,734 

1,184 

1,668 

5,993 

3,595 

1,219 

196 

15,773 

40 
Total 



— 

— 

— 

8,500 

— 

31,500 

40,000 

i,<547 

15,710 

10,741 

15,159 

62,725 

32,712 

10,904 

33,266 

182,864 

Per  oent.... 

o*9i 

8-58 

5-85 

8*35 

34*29 

17-85 

)i 

5*9?^ 

)itized  by  Vj 

ob"^ 

lOO'OO 
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Appbkdix  a  (9). — Takle  of  Sections 
Divided  into  SectiooB  aooording  to  Charaoter  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Class. 


Artirans 


Males. 

Labour....    1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo-    18 

tion        14 

AsaiBtantflld 

Other       16 

wages    17 

18 

Mannfac- 19 

turers,  20 

&c.         21 

Dealers  , 

23 
24 

25 

Befresh-    26 

ments    27 

Salaried,    28 

Ac,         29 

80 

No  work    81 

82 

Total  of 

JFemales. 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

Total  of 
89 


Description. 


Lowest  dass,  loafers,  ko 

Casual  daj-to-daj  labour .... 

Irregular  labour 

Begular  work,  low  pay  

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work  ... 

Building  trades  

Furniture,  woodwork,  Ac 

Machinery  and  metals  

Sundry  artisans 

Dress   

Food  preparation   

Bail  way  serrants    

Boad  service 

Shops  and  refreshment  houses 

Police,  soldiers  and  sabKrfBdals ... 

Seamen    

Other  wage  earners    

Home  indnstries  (not  emplofing) 

Small  employers 

Large        , 

Street  sellers,  &c 

General  dealers  

Small  shops, 


{Large  shops  (employing! 
assistants) J 

Ck)See  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses , 

Clerks  and  agents  

Subordinate  professional  ..., 

Professional    , 

111  and  no  occupation 

Independent  


male  heads  of  families 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress   

Small  trades   

Employing  and  professional 

Supported   

Independent   


female  heads  of  families . 
Other  adult  women  


Total 

Inmates  of  Institutions.. 


Total  population 


Heads 

of 
Tamilies. 


2,I20 

8,ioi 
3,86 1 
7,410 
14.390 
3>244 
7,784 

11,59^ 
6,694 
8,967 

10,264 

4>045 
1,590 
1,409 

3»442 
2,166 
2,298 

M93 
3,070 
3,636 

449 
2,647 
1,814 
4.364 
2,623 

553 

1,231 

4.730 

1,440 

679 

5" 

3ii 


More  or  less  Dependent. 


Wives. 


130,352 


4.318 
2,156 

1,714 
278 
900 
396 


9,762 


2,106 
8,041 
8,837 
7,349 

14,308 
8,218 
7,731 

11,562 
6,635 
8,931 

10,208 
4,026 
1,574 
1,403 
8,427 
2,151 
2,272 
2,883 
3,061 
3,617 
448 
2,685 
1,803 
4,337 

2,609 

546 
1,225 


140,114 


1,428 
676 
617 
319 


Children 
—15. 


129,670 


578 
15,184 

7,466 
13,508 
27,701 

6,478 
15.382 
23,653 
13,241 
17,307 
20,440 

8,079 
3,221 
2,788 
6,570 

4.251 
3,821 

4,169 
6,335 
8,279 
980 
5,261 
3.663 
8,049 

5.511 

1.054 
2,312 
8,969 
2,796 
1,352 
991 
448 


6,560 
3,201 
2,719 

442 
1.314 

536 


264,609 


Yonng 
Persons, 
15—20. 


Un- 
married 
Males 
over  20 

and 
Widowers. 


1,232 
3,653 
1,820 
3,229 
6,782 
1,539 
3,690 
5,704 
8,141 
4,227 
5,174 
2,051 

761 

683 
1,601 
1,085 

896 
1,017 
1,551 
2,083 

243 
1,311 

945 
1,986 

1,368 

259 
570 
2,173 
674 
325 
244 
106 


1,604 
790 
669 
107 
825 
132 


65,690 


"5igiti;  e6t 


1,754 
4,363 
1,627 
2,998 
6,070 

1,351 
3,102 

4,539 

2,675 

3,^17 

4,515 

1,805 

636 

581 

1.395 

898 

939 

141 
1,238 
1.579 

197 
1,297 

828 

1,855 

1,099 

242 

528 

1,929 

588 

273 
225 
130 


ToiaL 


56,014 


TrGoegl 


7,790 
89,342 
18,610 
34,494 
69,251 
15,830 
37,689 
57,044 
32,386 
43,049 
50,601 
20,006 

7,782 

6,864 
16,435 
10,501 
10,226 
12,103 
15,255 
19,194 

2,317 
18,151 

9,053 
20,591 

13,200 

2,654 
5,866 
22,499 
6,926 
3,304 
2,499 
1,324 


Pei^ 
ceai- 


no 

5*53 

2'6l 

4-87 
6-78 

2*23 

5'33 
8-04 

4'57 
6-05 
716 
2-8i 
09 
o*97 
2-32 
r48 
144 
1*71 
2-16 
2-71 
0*32 
1*86 
128 
2-91 

•87 

o*37 
0*82 
3-i8 
0-98 
0-47 
0-35 
o-i8 


12,482 
6,147 
5,102 
827 
2,539 
1,064 


52,678 


708,676 
14,283 


(722,958 


i'77 
087 

0*72 

O'll 

0-36 
015 


7-4« 
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and  Classes,    East  London. 


I 

Dirided  into  Classes  i 

locording 

to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

1 

Very 

Poor. 

Poor. 

Comfortable.         | 

Well-to^o. 

h  . 

.      A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

■ 

seetioii. 

Lowwt 

Caanal 

Irregular 

Regular 

Ordinary 

Highly 

Lower 

Upper 

Total. 

1 

Clalt. 

Eundngt. 

EajiiicLE't' 

Huiimuju. 

l']trttiti|^i. 

Labour. 

Middk. 

Middle, 

1 

7,79^ 

1 

7.790 

■1 

— ■ 

38,161 

\tl%\ 

— ■ 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

39t542 

3 

— 

3,699 

^3i759 

— 

I|i7i 

— . 

— 

.^^ 

i8,6io 

111 

4 

— ' 

759 

33.667 

m 

— 

— 

— 

34*494 

1 

G 

— 

289 

— 

10,418 

58,407 

137 

— 

— 

69,151 

1 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

S15 

15.496 

' — 

— ■ 

15,830 

■ 

7 

1         89 

2,777 

4^559 

5,279 

ii,Q9S 

2.387 

— - 

■ — .' 

37*689 

8 

'         98 

5,572 

6,654 

9.8S3 

ii,49^* 

3,341 

— 

— 

57-^=44 

9 

+5 

1,2m 

1,065 

3,535 

31,019 

3,504 

— 

— 

3^13^6 

10 

74 

2,413 

4.IS4 

6,418 

21.427 

8,663 

-^ 

— 

43,043 

11 

fi3 

4,993 

7,9<^2 

11.550 

23151^ 

2,577 

— 

1      — 

50,601 

12 

i7 

687 

i,:io6 

3,360 

I4.+^S 

298 

— 

lOiOoS 

13 

113 

9 

518 

4.08X 

3,060 

— 

, — 

7.7S1 

14 

— 

303 

551 

1,223 

4,51^ 

461 

■ — 

— 

6,864 

15 

iS 

631 

IH 

2,3G5 

11,274 

1,783 

— 

— 

i<5i435 

16 

^ 

193 

—       ' 

774 

9.077 

457 

— 

-^ 

10,501 

r       17 

— 

269 

759 

421 

fl.777 

— 

— 

' — 

10,516 

18 

J& 

883 

646 

1,521 

^.iH 

1,170 

^ 

. — 

12,103 

19 

$ 

1,322 

^MS 

1312 

1.11^ 

1,9S2 

9 

. — 

"^WS^ 

SO 

27 

18 

420 

3,Q48 

10,472 

4,696 

513 

'9.194 

21 

— ■ 

— 

— - 

-^ 

— 

^59« 

721 

^1317 

m 

^5« 

2,954 

J»S34 

2,109 

3.783 

lis 

— 

131I51 

23 

5a 

258 

t.445 

1,199 

3i9i6 

2,062 

III 

' — 

9iOS3 

M 

162 

t&3 

1,707 

11,043 

6,052 

I.4J4 

— 

20,591 

25 

— 

— 

— 

" 

183 

3,969 

4,5^7 

4,431 

nr^oo 

26 

^ 

— 

— 

77 

1         1:96 

947 

i,oj4 

■ — 

2,6^4 

21 

— 

9 

17 

75 

3^- 

1,104 

^S^S 

1,354 

,     S»66« 

m 

■i— 

188 

S^S 

1,617 

^,648 

7,932 

z,9oo 

689 

^^99 

20 

— 

120 

172 

545 

Mi'^ 

2,466 

1,065 

142 

6,916 

30 

— 

■ — 

— 

253 

310 

2.741 

3i3«^4 

SI 

— 

1,716 

391 

183 

^S5 

53 

— 

2,499 

' 

32 

631 

263 

377 

53 

"i^^l^^ 

as 

4+ 

5.410 

a,9l6 

2.436 

1,671 

5 

iM^i 

34 

1.767 

Ip459 

1,746 

1,170 

5 

— 

— 

61I47 

^ 

U 

$S 

1,668 

957 

1,182 

1,165 

70 

5 

— 

f;,toi 

m 

— 

120 

2i,Q 

210 

217 

— 

^817 

37 

— 

32G 

i<o 

575 

i»4«3 

5 

— 

ii539 

88 

-^ 

" — 

■ — 

44 

+14 

129 

4^7 

— 

1,064 

39 

691 

6,065 

4t794 

8,440 

2  3*45  J 

6,572 

J*795 

869 

52*678 

9f33^ 

84.352 

63,506 

113.728 

3i4."8 

88,528 

2348s 

11.513 

705,675 

Per  cent,,. 

-    - 

I'ja 

11-91 

g'96 

1606 

44'34 

13-50 

Digitiz 

dby  VjC 

1*60 

too' 00 
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Appendix  A  (10).— Table  of  Sectiom 
Divided  into  Sections  according  to  Character  of  Employment  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Beiprtptk 


of 
ritniliet. 


Uore  or  lesi  Dependenl. 


WLtci- 


diUAren 
— li. 


15—30 


0Ter20 

And 

Widowen.1 


Tot*U 


Per- 
cent 
•ge. 


MaU*. 
Labour  .... 


Artisans.. 


Locomo- 
tion 
Assistants  15 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.7 

8 

d 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Other 
wages 

Manufac- 
turers, 
&c. 

Dealers 


Eefresh- 
ment 

Salaried, 
&c. 

No  work 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25h 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Lowest  class,  loafers,  &c. 
Casual  daj-to-daj  labour.... 

Irregular  labour    

Regular  work,  low  pay 

„  ordinary  pay 

Foremen  and  responsible  work. 

Building  trades 

Furniture,  woodwork,  &c. 

Machinery  and  metals 

Sundry  artisans 

Dress  

Food  preparation 

Railway  servants  

Road  service 

Shops  

Police,  Boldiers,  and  mb-offlciaLs 

Seamen  

Other  wage  earners 

Home  indostries  (not  employing) 

Small  employers 

Large        „  

Street  sellers,  Ac 

General  dealers 

Small  shops   

Large  shops  (employing! 

assistants)  J 

Coffee  and  boarding  houses 

Licensed  houses    

Clerks  and  agents     

Subordinate  professional 

Professional  , 

HI  and  no  occupation  .... 
Independent  


2.494 
8,725 

4058 

8,4"2 

16,019 

3.555 
«o,377 
13,113 

7,3H 
11,106 
11,960 

4.403 

2,001 

4,457 
2,618 

2,350 
3,667 
3,920 
4,464 

5>i 
3,004 
1,986 
5.057 
3,078 

606 
1.327 
7,999 
1,860 

9>3 

605 

443 


Total  of 

Females.  33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

Total 
39 
40 


male  heads  of  families.. 


(>  54.6  74) 


Semi-domestic  employment 

Dress 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  professional 

Supported , 

Independent 


5.328 

1,524 
1,889 

363 
1,072 

574 


of  female  heads  of  families 

Other  adult  women 

Population  of  unscbedoled  houses 


(11,750) 


2,480 

8,665 

4,335 

8,351 

15,937 

3,529 

10,324 

13,069 

7,255 

11,070 

11,904 

4,384 

1,956 

1,995 

.4,442 

2,603 

2,324 

8,657 

3,911 

4,445 

610 

2,992 

1,975 

5,030 

3,064 

599 

1,321 

7.967 

1,848 

909 

600 

441 


736 
16,516 

8.553 

30,949 

7,132 

20,980 

26,878 

14,689 

21,797 

23,947 

8,820 

4,008 

4,092 

8,683 

5.192 

3.899 

5,480 

8,131 

10,167 

1,134 
6,067 
4,042 
9.413 
6,581 

1,167 
2,497 
15,461 
3,665 
1,847 
1,176 
627 


8,189 
3,773 
3.027 

580 
1,566 

774 


1,424 

8,965 

2,075 

3,730 

7,546 

1,6' 

5,008 

6,463 

3,481 

5,277 

6.000 

2,224 

946 

989 
2,097 
1,256 

914 
1,323 
1,972 
2,526 

279 
1,500 
1,034 
2,305 

1,609 

285 
614 
3,694 
878 
441 
288 
148 


1,986 
923 
741 
139 
384 
188 


1,916 
4,634 
1,844 
3,433 
6,776 
1,486 
4,226 
5.197 
*i943 
4,543 
5,151 
1,761 

801 

838 
1,835 
1.094 

961 
1,476 
1,606 
1,937 

224 

903 
1.155 
1,296 

569 

3,347 

770 

lis 

261 
182 


9,050 
42,505 
21,165 
39,562 
77,227 
17,394 
50,915 
64,720 
35,682 
53,793 
59,062 
21,792 

9,683 

9,915 
21,514 
12,763 
10,448 
15,608 
19,540 
23,539 

2,658 
15,015 

9,940 
23,960 

15,628 

2,922 
6,328 
38,468 
9,021 
4,485 
2,930 
1,841 


1*02 

|4'77 
2*37 
4*44 
8-66 

1*95 
5-71 
7-26 
4"oo 
6*03 
663 

244 
1*09 
I'll 
2-41 
1*43 
ri7 

1*75 

2*20 
2-64 

o'30 
1-68 
rii 
2*69 

1-75 

033 
071 
4'3« 

I '02 
0*50 

0-33 

0*2I 


15,503 
7,220 
5,657 
1,082 
3,022 
1,536 


68,451 
40,000 


1*74 
0-8 1 
0*63 

0*12 

0-34 
0-17 


7'68 
449 


Total   

Inmates  of  Institutions  .., 


166,424   153,892  317,871 


Total  population  . 


78,344 


(>^.S51   891,539 
17,419 


Digit 


zed  by 


c; 


OCT 


908,958 
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1                    DiTided  into  Claaseg  according  to  Means  and  Position  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Sectioii. 

Very  Poor.          | 

Poor.               1 

Comfortable.         | 

Well-to-do.        1 

A. 
Lowest 

B. 
Casosl 

C. 

Iiregttlar 

D. 
Regular 

E. 
Ordinarr 
Standaitl 

P. 

Highly 
Paid 

G. 
Lower 

H. 
Upper 

Total. 

Class. 

Earnings. 

Earnings. 

Minimum. 

EHrninga. 

Work. 

Middle. 

Middle. 

1 

91O50 

_ 







9,050 

2 

41,307 

1,198 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42,505 

8 

— 

4,541 

15.275 

— 

1,349 

— 

— 

— 

21,165 

4 

— 

1,199 

38,236 

127 

— 

"~* 

-  — 

39,562 

5 



297 

— 

11,171 

65,507 

252 

— 

— 

77,227 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

343 

17,042 

— 

— 

17,394 

7 

13* 

4,390 

6,624 

5,979 

28,668 

5,122 

— 

— 

50,915 

8 

106 

6,446 

7»544 

10,551 

35.774 

4,299 

— 

— 

64,720 

9 

63 

1,468 

2,172 

3,740 

23,845 

4,404 

— 

— 

35,682 

10 

100 

8,046 

4,811 

6,477 

27,268 

12,091 

— 

53,793 

11 

63 

6,273 

9.359 

12,670 

27,420 

3,277 

— 

59,062 

12 

35 

821 

1,300 

3,602 

15,569 

465 

— 

— 

21,792 

13 

8 

138 

9 

726 

5,160 

3,642 

— 

— 

9,683 

U 

595 

801 

1,680 

6,008 

831 

— 

— 

9,915 

15 

18 

899 

490 

3,121 

H.449 

2,537 

— 

— 

21,514 

16 

— 

201 

50 

808 

10,827 

877 

— 

— 

12,763 

17 



283 

759 

435 

8,949 

22 

— 

— 

10,448 

18 

26 

504 

775 

1,884 

10,411 

2,003 

— 

— 

15,603 

19 

17 

1,837 

3,325 

1,708 

9,243 

3,342 

68 

— 

19,540 

20 

86 

27 

429 

3.224 

12,948 

6,301 

574 

23,539 

21 





— 

— 

1,781 

877 

2,658 

22 

30i 

3,461 

4,378 

2,266 

4.290 

318 

— 

— 

15,015 

23 

69 

327 

i,5>4 

1,251 

4»i66 

2,415 

198 

— 

9,940 

24 

235 

266 

2,016 

12,320 

7,567 

1.556 

— 

23,960 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

292 

4,766 

6,032 

4,538 

15,628 

26 







102 

680 

1,081 

1,059 

— 

2,922 

27 



9 

33 

75 

419 

1,226 

3,139 

1,427 

6,328 

28 



483 

721 

1,937 

11,528 

15,432 

7,260 

1,107 

38,468 

29 



137 

205 

553 

2,600 

3,436 

1,915 

175 

9,021 

80 



— 

— 

362 

682 

3,441 

4,485 

81 



2,044 

461 

200 

172 

53 

— 

— 

2,930 

82 

— ~ 

~~* 

"^ 

801 

447 

518 

75 

1,841 

33 

59 

6,990 

3,4^0 

2,930 

2,074 

40 





'5,503 

84 

2,058 

1,590 

2,048 

1.485 

39 

— 

— 

7,220 

85 

55 

1,842 

994 

1,315 

1.334 

107 

10 

— 

5,657 

86 

— 

140 

355 

330 

257 

— 

1,082 

87 



406 

.      178 

650 

1,713 

70 

5 

— 

3,023 

88 

— 

— 

70 

639 

230 

597 

^>S36 

89 

876 

7,799 

■5»978 

10,108 

29.444 

10,167 

3,014 

1,065 

68,451 

40 
Total 

— 

— 

— 

8,500 

■~~" 

"~~ 

31,500 

40,000 

10,979 

100,062 

74»247 

128,887 

376,953 

121,240 

34,392 

44,779 

891,539 

Percent 

1-23 

11-22 

8-33 

14.46 

42-28 

1360 

3-86 

502 

lOO'OO 

V— ^ 

i 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  which  have 
been  deducted  from  each  parish  as  being  used  for  non-residential 
purposes : — 


District. 


Total  Acreage 
(as  per  Census). 


Acreage 
Deducted. 


Eeaideiitial 
Area. 


Mile  End  and  Stepney 

St.  aeorge's-in-the-East  and  Wliite- 

chapel 

Betbnal  Green   

Shoreditch 

Holbom  

St.  Giles's,  Westminster,  and  Strand 

•>    .     -         f  Lambeth  Church  and 

T      K-fi,  S      Waterloo  Road  sub- 
Lambeth  I     ^^^^^^  

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 

St.  Olave  , 

Poplar 

Hackney 

Islington , 

Pancras   

Marylebone  and  Hampstead    

Paddington 

Kensington 

Fulham  , 

Chelsea    

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

Gfreenwioh  

Camberwell 

Lambeth  (remainder)    

Wandaworth  

Lewisham  

Woolwich   

City  of  London 


1,141 

621 

755 
648 

816 
864 

515 

1,119 
1,506 

2,335 
3,935 
8,107 
2,672 
3,754 
1,251 
2,190 
4,003 
796 
1,948 

3,427 
4,450 
3,427 
11,455 
11,436 
6,500 

668 


148' 

ICO* 

38 
146* 


31 

20 
-476* 

1,079' 

i,09if 

883» 
797J 

379' 

i,98i« 

48 

638" 

i,308« 
i,ai7* 
373* 
4>579* 
7,7»7' 
a^95* 

64 


993 


655 
610 
786 
718 


483 

1,099 
1,030 

1,256 
2,843 
2,781 
1,789 
2,957 
1,006 
1,811 
2,022 
748 
1,305 

2,119 
3,233 
3,054 
6,876 
3,709 
4,005 

604 


Explanation  of  deductions — 

•  Wharves,  water,  &c. 

^  London  and  St.  Katherine*s  Docks,  &c. 

•  Part  of  Victoria  Park. 

^  Part  of  St.  James's  Park,  &c.    Buckingham  Palace  and  grounds,  and 
St.  James's  Palace  not  deducted. 

*  Southwark  Park,  Botherhithe  Docks,  &c. 

'  Part  of  Victoria  Park,  Bromley  Marshes,  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
Isle  of  Dogs,  &c. 

Part  of  Victoria  Park,  London  Fields,  Hackney  Marshes,  and  building  land. 

Cattle  Market,  Highbury  Fields,  &c. 

Highgate  Fields  and  Cemetery,  part  of  Regent's  Park. 

Hampstead  Heath,  part  of  Kegent's  Park. 

Open  land  near  Kilbum  and  part  of  Kensington  Gh»rdens. 

Holland  Pai'k,  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  and  open  land  adjoining,  &c. 
"  Open  land,  Ac. 
»  Kensington  Gardens  (part),  Hyde  Park,  St.  James's  Park  (part),  Acj^Tp 

*  Mainly  open  land.  ^ 


h 
i 

J 

k 
1 
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Metropolitan  Pauperism. 


Diitrict. 


Population, 
1881. 


Percentage  of  Pauperism. 


Indoor. 


Outdoor. 


TotaL 


Bethnal  Chreen  

St.  Gorge's    

Whitecbapel  

Shoreditch  .' 

Put  of       r  Lambeth  Church  1 

^^^'^  1  E^s^S^ts  J 

St.  Saviour*B 

•Poplar 

Hoibom 

St.  Olaye 

Mile  End    

Stepney  

St.  GtiloB 

We8tminBtar(SohoandSt.  James) 

Strand 

€kreenwich  

Pancras  

Camberwell 

•Wandsworth 

•Lewiflham  

•Hackney 

iBlineton 

•Woolwich   

•Fnlham  ^ 

Chelaea  

St.  George's,  Hanoyer  Square  .... 
•Remainder  of  Lambeth 

Marylebone 

•Hampstead 

•Paddington 

City  of  London 

Kensington 


126,961 
47,167 
71,363 

126,591 

(See  rem 

195,164 

156,510 

151,835 

134,632 

105,613 

58,548 

45,882 

46,549 

33,582 

131,233 

236,258 

186,693 

210,434 

73,327 

186,462 

•  282,865 

80,845 

114,839 

88,128 

149,748 

253,699 

154,910 

45,452 

107,218 

51,439 

163,151 


2'0 

3"3 
ainder  of 

2*1 

»*4 

1*4 
1*4 
1-8 

I'S 

i'7 
3-6 
1*9 
>*7 

I'2 

0*9 

I'Z 
I'Z 

0*9 
1*4 

I'Z 

2'4 
1-8 

1-25 
2'I 

c'9 
0-9 
3  4 
»'3 


116 
Oil 
008 
104 

Lambeth 

119 
1-20 
2-34 
1-73 
0-50 
005 
0-96 
0-41 
115 
3-67 
103 
1-20 
110 
3-40 
2-54 
115 
1-94 
0-68 
100 
0-40 
1-70 
0-57 
0-43 
0-33 
321 
0-20 


3*2 
3*4 
2*7 

below) 

3*3 
2-6 

53 

2*1 

1*9 
I  "9 

2*1 

4*7 
4-6 

i'7 
a'4 

2'0 

4-6 
3*7 

2'0 

3*3 
I  9 
34 

2'2 

3'o 
a-7 
»*3 

1*2 

6-6 
»'5 


8,816,483 


(60,564) 
(1-6) 


(48,511) 
(1-3) 


(109,075) 
(»"9) 


Ifote. — The  figures  of  pauperism  are  the  ayerage  of  the  first  fifteen  weeks 
in  1888.  The  population  is  taken  as  in  1881.  The  districts  marked  •  haye 
increased  yeiy  much,  and  consequently  the  percentages  giyen  are  higher  than 
they  would  be  on  the  true  population. 

I^ote  to  Appendix  A  (8) — Hackney. 

No  house  of  the  annual  rental  of  orer  35Z.  is  scheduled,  unless  it  is  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family  or  contains  children  who  are  attending  an  elementary 
school.  In  the  other  parishes,  the  number  of  unscheduled  houses  is  so  small 
that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  classify  the  inhabitants  of  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  in  Hackney  the  largeness  of  the  number 
has  necessitated  their  oeing  separately  stated.  As  the  result  of  a  yery  careful 
estimate,  the  number  of  persons  occupying  these  imscheduled  bouses  in  Hackney 
is  set  down  at  40,000,  of  whom  8,500  are  assumed  to  be  servants,  and  haye  been 
placed  in  Class  £.  The  remaining  31,500  haye  been  assigned  to  Class  H,  as 
consisting  of  members  of  the  families. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Booth's  Paper. 

Before  the  Paper  was  read — 

The  Chainnan,  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  said :  It  is  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  to  this  meeting  the 
death  of  our  old,  our  valued,  and  much  respected  Fellow,  Professor 
Leone  Levi.  Professor  Levi  joined  the  Society  in  1851,  and  has 
since  taken  an  active  interest  in  its  proceedings  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  those  objects  which  are  included  within  the  scope  of  its 
operations.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  on 
which  he  has  ever  rendered  efficient  service,  and  in  1885  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  During  this  long  period  of 
Fellowship,  Professor  Levi  contributed  sixteen  papers,  which  were 
read  to  the  Society  and  published  in  the  Journal,  and  thus  form  a 
permanent  record  of  the  valuable  work  which  he  has  done  for  it. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  accoxmt  of  his  labours,  but  con- 
clude with  expressing  my  opinion,  in  which  I  am  sure  the  Society 
concur,  of  the  great  loss  which  statistical  science  has  sustained  in 
his  death.  I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Council  when  I  say  that  we  feel  we  have  lost  an  able  and 
valuable  coadjutor,  a  man  of  kindly  and  philanthropic  feelings,  of 
unvarying  courtesy,  and  of  great  literary  and  statistical  ability.  I 
may  add  that  while  with  the  Society  we  feel  this  loss,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  have  in  addition  to  deplore  that  of  an 
esteemed  personal  friend.  I  have  also,  I  regret,  to  report  the  death 
of  a  distinguished  Foreign  Honorary  Fellow,  Professor  F.  X.  von 
Neumann- Spallart,  of  Vienna. 

(The  Paper  was  then  read.) 

Mr.  Frederick  Scott  (a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Man- 
chester Statistical  Society)  said  he  quite  appreciated  the  great 
value  of  the  work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Booth,  and  the  very  great 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  paper.  The  fact  that  he  himself 
had  ventured  to  enter  upon  a  similar  inquiry  in  Manchester  was 
the  best  tribute  he  could  pay  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Booth's  work. 

Mr.  B.  GiFFEN  said  that  though  he  had  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  yet  as  one  of  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  for  a  long  time,  he  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  calling  particular  attention  to  the  very  great  labour, 
diligence,  and  skill  which  Mr.  Booth  had  evidently  bestowed  upon 
the  various  papers  whioh  he  had  read  before  the  Society  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  masses  at  the  East  End,  the  present  paper  being  the 
latest  of  the  series  until  now,  though  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the 
last.  Mr.  Booth  had  brought  before  them,  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
labour,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  a  very  novel  subject, 
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and  bad  treated  it  in  a  most  carefal  and  business  like  way.  When 
a  gentleman  put  himself  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  and  laboar  to 
•  collect  a  great  mass  of  original  data,  and  then  took  the  trouble  to 
digest  these  data  and  bring  the  results  before  the  Society,  it  waa 
only  right  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  done  very  well  statistically, 
and  that  the  Society  was  proud  of  him.  The  method  adopted  was 
a  sound  one,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  it  had  been 
applied  to  the  conditions  of  society  in  which  we  live.  Looking 
back  two  or  three  centuries,  one  thing  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  real  progress  of 
society  had  been,  was  the  want  of  any  estimate  at  different  times 
of  the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  A  description 
was  found  in  past  times  of  a  particular  class,  and  then  people 
roughly  compared  it  with  what  they  imagined  to  be  the  correspond- 
ing class  at  the  present  time,  and  very  extraordinary  conclusions 
were  drawn,  because  sometimes  it  happened  that  what  really  con- 
stituted the  great  mass  of  society  in  a  past  time  was  compared  with 
what  Mr.  Booth  had  refen^ed  to  as  the  "  very  poor,'*  and  not  at  all 
with  the  masses  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  very  few  state- 
ments as  to  the  proportion  of  different  classes  that  the  historical 
investigator  of  these  subjects  met  with,  was  by  Mr.  Gregory  King 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  describing  the  state  of  society 
in  England  at  that  time,  he  ventured  to  class  very  nearly  one-half 
of  the  community  as  the  *'  very  poor,"  as  being  in  a  state  of  semi- 
pauperism,  not  earning  enough  for  their  own  living,  and  being  a 
cost  to  the  remainder  of  the  community.  Matters  were  obviously 
different  now  as  Mr.  Booth's  statement  showed.  If  similar  state- 
ments had  been  made  with  regard  to  different  periods  of  English 
history,  there  would  then  be  in  the  data  which  Mr.  Booth  had 
brought  forward  direct  evidence  as  to  what  the  progress  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community  had  been  between  these  periods 
and  the  present  time.  The  greatest  value  should  be  attached  to 
the  kind  of  work  Mr.  Booth  had  been  doing,  for  an  analysis  of  the 
proportions  which  different  classes  bore  to  the  whole  community 
would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  various  social  problems,  and 
on  the  efforts  which  statesmen  and  politicians  ought  to  make 
towards  the  improvement  of  different  classes  of  society. 

Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  having  made  a  few  remarks. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  desired  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  lived  in  the  East  of  London,  and  thoroughly  understood 
the  relations  oi^ne  class  to  another  there.  The  most  striking  con- 
clusion of  the  paper  was  that  the  class  which  was  most  interested 
in  the  elimination  of  loafers  and  the  elevation  of  the  "  very  poor  " 
was  the  industrious  poor  themselves.  They  suffered  most  by  the 
existence  of  the  class  below  them.  They  were  not  kept  down  from 
above,  but  they  were  dragged  down  from  below.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  paper.  He 
remembered  when,  fifty  years  ago,  the  Society  was  proud  of  col- 
lecting information  with  regard  to  lOO  schools,  or  a  population  of 
10,000,  20,000,  or  30,000  persons,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Society ;  but  now  a  single  individual  was  collecting 
information  with  regard  to  i  million.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  had  not  existed,  Mr.  Booth  would 
scarcely  have  been  emboldened  or  had  courage  to  enter  upon  such 
a  work.  He  scarcely  knew  of  any  work  which  would  tend  more 
to  arousing  sympathy  and  assistance  for  the  classes  who  needed  it» 
than  that  which  Mr.  Booth  had  initiated.  He  began  last  year 
with  half  a  million ;  he  had  now  added  another  half  million.  He 
had  induced  friends  of  his  to  embark  upon  a  similar  inquiry  as  to 
a  third  half  million ;  and  a  gentleman  in  Manchester  was  ready  to 
commence  similar  work  among  the  population  of  that  large  city. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  example  would  lead  to  the  extension 
of  inquiries  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  so  as  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  special  features  of  our  destitute  population;  and 
then  could  it  be  doubted  that  the  result  would  be  the  discovery  of 
some  means  of  elevating  them  and  reducing  the  distress  which 
existed  among  this  class  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  said  that  the  problem,  as  Mr.  Booth  had  stated 
it  statistically,  appeared  to  be  how  83  per  cent,  of  the  population 
could  save  or  help  the  remaining  r  7  per  cent.  ?  On  the  face  of  it 
it  was  astonishing  that  so  lai^e  a  majority  could  not,  to  use 
Mr.  Booth's  phrase,  improve  the  minority  away.  Another  point 
was  remarkable,  the  apparent  lack  of  any  relation  between  the 
pauperism  and  the  poverty  of  a  district.  There  seemed  to  be 
more  pauperism  in  some  districts  where  there  was  less  poverty, 
and  vice  versd.  It  was  true  that  the  function  of  the  poor  law  was 
the  relief  of  destitution,  and  that  the  task  of  prevention  was  in 
the  main  beyond  it.  It  was  for  the  most  part  alleviative  and  not 
reformatory.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  showed  how  little  merely 
alleviative  relief  had  to  do  with  the  question.  And  the  same 
argument  would  apfply  to  charitable  agencies  so  far  as  they  were 
mere  relief  agencies.  That  seemed  to  him  a  fair  deduction.  If  the 
remedy  did  not  lie  in  relief,  it  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  self-helping 
agencies  of  practical  school  education  and  thrift ;  also  probably  in 
part  in  that  organisation  of  leisure  to  which  Mr.  Booth  had 
referred.  If  the  83  per  cent,  could  get  to  understand  this,  a 
stride  might  be  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  the 
**  poor  "  and  "  very  poor,"  so  far  as  reform  depended  on  outside  and 
Other  class  inflaences.  He  would  not  like  to  be  thought  a  pessimist. 
An  advance  had  certainly  been  made,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  were  considering  the  qnestion.  Mr.  Booth  had  suggested 
what  the  proportions  were,  and  had  very  skilfully  drawn  a  moral, 
which  he  had  not  expressed. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Laeeman  said  that  St.  George's  was  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  district  in  the  East  of  London,  and  yet  work  appeared  to 
be  thriving  there.  The  5 1  per  cent.  "  in  comfort "  was  a  thing 
worth  noting.  The  question  arose  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fact  that 
in  St.  George's  early  marriages  were  specially  prevalent.  He  was 
given  to  understand  that  girls  of  16  years  of  age  were  married  to 
young  men  of  the  same  age  or  a  little  older,  or  even  if  they  were 
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not  married  there  was  an  increase  in  the  population.  The  nnions 
were  over-burdened,  and  the  rates  handicapped  in  that  one  parti- 
cular ;  and  he  had  it  from  very  strong  authority,  that  in  St.  George's 
from  that  one  source  alone  a  great  amount  of  destitution  and 
poverty  arose,  with  an  accumulation  of  vice.  It  struck  him  as  very 
peculiar  that  in  St.  Greorge's  where  there  were  thriving  and  busy 
industries,  docks,  and  ironworks,  there  should  be  49  per  cent,  in 
poverty.  Both  in  that  parish  and  in  Bethnal  Green,  Hackney,  and 
Whitechapel,  there  were  many  questions  to  which  philanthropists 
and  persons  in  office  might  direct  their  attention,  so  that  poverty 
and  destitution  might  be  removed. 

Rev.  P.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Westow,  York,  drew  attention  to 
the  over-crowding  in  small  country  villages.  If  the  result  of  Mr. 
Booth's  investigations  was  that  that  subject  was  dealt  with  as  well 
ad  the  over-crowding  in  the  East  of  London,  much  benefit  would 
be  conferred  on  the  whole  kingdom. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cabbutt  said  that  although  there  might  be  over- 
crowding in  the  country,  yet  the  worthless  ones  there,  those  who 
had  come  to  grief  and  lost  their  characters,  came  to  London,  where 
people  could  not  find  out  who  or  what  they  were.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  think  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  London 
were  verging  on  starvation.  It  had  often  been  said  that  the  cause 
of  poverty  among  the  poor  was  their  poverty ;  that  if  they  had  not 
enough  to  live  upon  they  were  not  able  to  work  and  cope  with 
adversity.  England  had  the  advantage  that  food  was  cheap,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  have  anything  like  the  same  proportion  of 
poor  as  other  countries  where  food  was  dear.  Over  and  over  again 
it  had  been  proved  that  in  coal  getting  the  moment  the  amount  of 
food  for  the  working  classes  was  increased  they  could  work  harder. 
The  number  of  tons  each  collier  could  get  had  been  increasing  for 
years,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  food.  He  was  glad  that  Sir  * 
Bawson  Bawson  opened  up  the  subject  of  the  "very  poor"  drag- 
ging down  the  working  class  immediately  above  them.  Instead  of 
beginning  among  the  lowest  of  the  low,  what  was  to  be  done  was 
to  raise  up  those  just  above  them,  and  then  the  ambition  would 
enter  the  minds  of  those  below  them  to  try  and  follow  their 
example.  One  point  which  had  struck  him  in  the  paper  was  ^  the 
value  of  the  machine  itself  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
where  machinery  is  most  used  that  employment  is  most  constant, 
and  where  it  is  least  used  that  it  is  most  precarious.*'  That  is  very 
true.  The  moment  a  manufacturer  spent  money  in  machinery  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  it  going  constantly,  to  make  one  class  of 
machinery  work  in  connection  with  another;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  afford  to  take  a  man  who  was  drunken  and  wasted  time. 
That  tended  to  regularity  of  employment,  which  was  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  working  classes  themselves  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Powell,  who  was  connected  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Technical  Education,  that  the  working  classes  should  be 
better  taught  to  use  their  hands  and  eyes,  so  that  if  one  trade 
failed  they  might  be  able  to  take  up  with  some  other  trade.     The 
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great  thing  to  be  done  in  the  first  place  was  to  secnre  better  and 
cheaper  houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
see  that  thej  were  better  educated.  It  was. only  by  discussing 
these  matters,  by  everybody  bringplng  forward  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  on  one  particular  point,  that  a  solution  of  the  pt'oblem 
could  be  arrived  at.  He  did  not  believe  that  charity  would  be  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  the  evil.  What  was  wanted  was  that 
the  lower  classes  should  become  discontented  with  their  position 
and  set  to  work  to  improve  it.  If  those  who  were  "  up  "  could  be 
got  to  raise  themselves  a  little  bit  higher,  the  consequence  would 
be  that  those  below  them  would  follow  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Mathias  said  he  was  a  working  man  who  had  spent 
more  than  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  he 
thanked  Mr.  Booth  for  his  excellent  paper,  for  it  was  evident  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  main  body  of  the  people.  There 
were  two  causes  of  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  five  large  engineering  fac- 
tories in  the  East  End  of  London,  all  of  which  were  now  closed. 
At  that  time  20,000  or  30,000  men  and  boys  walked  up  and  down 
Milwall  morning  and  evening  to  and  from  their  work;  but  now 
he  calculated  the  number  was  not  greater  than  2,000  or  3,000. 
Another  thing  was  that  the  oppressive  coal  duties  had  driven  a 
great  amount  of  work  of  every  description  into  the  provinces.  H 
that  tax  were  taken  o£E  it  would  make  some  thousands  of  pounds 
a-year  difference  to  large  employers,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of 
employment,  and  probably  induce  manufacturers  to  return  to 
London.  The  worlang  classes  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  much 
more  mixed  than  in  any  other  part  of  London.  It  was  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  tell  exactly  what  their  condition  was;  but  he 
thought  Mr.  Booth  had  rather  understated  the  poverty  which 
existed  there.  From  his  actual  knowledge  he  believed  that  one 
out  of  every  three  was  out  of  employment,  or  only  getting  partial 
employment.  Machinery  should  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  com- 
munity, but  capitalists  had  pitted  the  machine  against  the  man ; 
and  in  many  instances  instead  of  being  a  blessing  it  had  been  a 
curse  to  the  working  classes.  For  instance,  sewing  machines  had 
reduced  the  condition  of  the  women  and  girls  to  a  deplorable  point. 
If  a  tax  were  placed  upon  machinery  the  proceeds  might  be  utilised 
for  the  support  of  the  unemployed.  A  registration  bureau  should 
also  be  established  in  every  part  of  London,  where  working  men 
could  have  their  names  registered  with  their  business  or  trade,  and 
where  employers  could  go  for  men.  It  frequently  happened  that 
situations  were  missed  because  the  men  did  not  know  that  the 
employers  wanted  them.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Solly  at  the  Mansion  House  two  or  three  years  ago, 
40,000  agricultural  labourers  came  into  London  every  year,  and 
most  of  them  remained  and  competed  with  the  London  labourers. 
This  lowered  the  wages  to  starving  point.  There  was  also  an 
influx  of  foreign  Jews,  who  were  driven  from  their  own  countries 
and  came  to  London,  expecting  to  pick  up  gold  and  silver  in  the 
streets.     Not  having  a  farthing  in  their  pockets,  they  accepted  the 
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"sweater's  wages,  and  honest,  industrious  English  knen  and  women 
were  driven  out  of  the  field;  and  these  two  evils  led  to  over- 
crowding. The  Tower  Hamlets  received  the  pauperism  of  the 
country  and  the  panperism  from  abroad  also.  As  one  of  the 
working  class  he  expressed,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  workmen  and 
himself,  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  for  his  able  paper. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Kerrigan  drew  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
paper  which  said  :  "  The  poverty  of  the  poor  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  competition  of  the  very  poor.  The  entire  removal  of  this 
class  out  of  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  I  believe  to  be  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  poverty.  Is  this  solution  beyoud 
our  reach  ?  "  That  question  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole 
matter.  On  one  of  the  most  miserable  days  of  the  winter  before 
last,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  poverty  that  surrounded  him 
in  the  East  End,  he  found  that  men  were  wanted  for  a  job  at 
Dalston,  where  they  would  be  paid  ^d,  per  hour.  He  went  to  three 
centres  where  he  knew  men  won  Id  be  congregated  out  of  employ- 
ment, but  not  one  would  accept  the  offer,  all  of  them  assigning  as 
a  reason  for  their  refusal  that  it  was  too  far  to  go,  though  it  was 
only  about  2^  miles.  He  could  quite  confirm  what  Mr.  Booth  had 
said :  **  The  hordes  of  barbarians  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who, 
coming  forth  from  the  slums,  will  one  day  overwhelm  civilisation, 
do  not  exist."  It  was  a  wild  notion  with  whomsoever  it  originated. 
He  had  been  in  the  very  slums  of  Japan  and  China,  but  he  con  Id 
honestly  say  that  for  downright  outi*ageous  laziness,  that  of  the 
**  loafer"  portion  of  the  East  End  of  London  exceeded  every  other 
part  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  greatly  pleased  to 
hear  Mr.  Mathias's  remarks  about  the  coal  tax. ,  That  tax  would  very 
shortly  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  was,  however,  surprised  to  hear 
that  machinery  had  been  an  injury  to  the  working  classes.  He  was 
totally  unaware  how  the  coal  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  could 
be  brought  to  London  except  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  It  was 
machinery  that  raised  the  coal  and  took  it  by  rail  or  sea  to  the 
metropolis.  And  not  only  so,  but  it  was  the  machine  which  made 
the  machine,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  marvellous  machinery  of  our 
workshops,  that  locomotive  engines  and  steamers  could  be  built. 
He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when  in  Lancashire  Ard  York- 
shire terrible  agony  was  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  power 
loom  and  the  combing  machine ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
it  was  found  that  those  two  machines  brought  infinite  oomfoH  and 
plenty  to  the  working  classes.  He  certainly  regretted  that  any 
working  man  should  speak  in  disparagement  of  machinery.  The 
whole  world  had  benefited  by  it,  and  no  class  more  than  the  work- 
ing class.  Where  would  their  earnings  be  if  the  machines  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  were  stopped?  He  wished  to  draw 
attention  to  the  reassuring  and  encouraging  character  of  the  paper. 
The  object  of  the  Statistical  Society  was  to  investigate  facts,  to 
discover  and  ciroxdate  the  truth,  and  it  was  a  sonrce  of  great 
consolation  to.  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  work  of  social 
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reform  to  find  tliat  althongli  thej  had  a  great  deal  to  lament  thei% 
was  not  so  mach  groand  for  lamentation  as  for  taking  good  hope 
and  being  conrageons.  Mr.  Booth's  paper  tanght  the  same  lesson 
as  some  other  investigations,  that  in  oar  present  social  system 
there  was  a  firm  and  solid  foundation  of  that  which  was  good,  and 
that  that  which  was  evil  was  less  in  proportion  than  some  thought. 
The  influences  for  good  were  daily  increasing,  while  the  influences 
for  evil  were  daily  diminishing. 

Mr.  D.  F.  ScHLOSS  said  there  was  one  thing  he  should  like  to 
point  out  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  machinery.  The  value  of  the 
machine  itself  tended  towards  regularity  of  employment  if  it 
belonged  to  a  large  employer  who  maintained  a  proper  factory, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  factory  system  seemed  unable  to 
take  root  in  the  East  of  London.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
work  was  given  out  to  contractors  and  sub-contractors,  who 
owned  the  machines.  A  large  number  of  the  wholesale  boot 
manufacturers  there  did  not  even  own  a  sole-sewing  machine.  If 
they  did  they  would  try  to  keep  it  regularly  going  throughout  the 
year.  Little  men  in  little  houses  owned  the  machines,  and  the 
result  was  they  were  idle  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  benefit  machinery  could  confer  would  be  secured 
by  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts.  Every  one  who  knew 
Mr.  Lakeman  was  aware  how  jealous  he  was  in  his  immense 
district,  but  he  had  stated  in  his  last  report  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  sweaters*  dens  the  factory  inspector  was  powerless.  Power 
should  be  given  to  inspect  the  small  workshops,  and  in  very  many 
cases  to  inspect  them  out  of  existence.  If  the  factory  system  could 
be  introduced,  and  not  otherwise,  the  introduction  of  machinery 
would  bring  with  it  the  benefits  of  regularity  of  employment.  The 
unique  merit  of  Mr.  Booth's  work  was  its  large  mindedness,  its 
universal  grasp  of  all  the  conditions  of  existence  in  those  districts. 
A  great  deal  had  been  heard  of  late  about  the  **  very  poor,"  about 
whom,  indeed,  we  could  not  hear  too  much,  but  something  should 
be  also  heard  about  the  "  poor,"  and  those  just  above  them.  Much 
was  said  about  those  who  had  failed,  but  it  was  desirable  to  know 
something  about  those  who  had  succeeded,  and  why  they  had  done 
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Mrs.  Amie  Hicks  thought  that  if  Mr.  Kerrigan  had  visited  the 
houses  of  the  poor  instead  of  applying  to  groups  of  men  in  the 
street,  he  would  have  found  plenty  who  were  ready  to  work,  and 
who  would  have  been  thankful  for  the  offer.  In  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras  60  men  were  found  daily  who  were  willing  to  do  the 
hard  work  of  breaking  10  bushels  of  stone  in  eight  hours,  the 
highest  wage  being  for  married  men  with  families  lod.  and  two 
4  lb.  loaves  per  day.  The  winter  before  last  a  house  to  house 
visitation  was  made  in  the  north-west  district  of  London,  and 
in  60  streets  1,300  men  were  found  to  have  been  out  of  employ- 
ment for  at  least  a  month.  Each  of  those  men  represented  a 
distinct  family,  which  probably  averaged  six  persons,  so  that  there 
were  7,800  human  beings  on  the  verge  of  starvation.       OOgIc 
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Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  reply,  said  he  hardly  knew  how  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  kind  reception  he  had  had ;'  hut  he  wished 
especially  to  thank  Sir  Bawson  Bawson  and  Mr.  Giffen  for  the 
extremely  kind  way  in  which  they  had  spoken  of  such  services  as 
he  had  been  able  to  render.  The  method  he  had  adopted  of  laying 
the  results  of  his  work  before  the  Society  from  time  to  time  had 
great  advantages  for  him,  for  he  had  gained  enormously  by  each 
discussion.  The  paper  he  had  read  was  a  mere  skeleton ;  the  flesh 
and  blood  had  yet  to  be  added.  He  was  thankful  to  say  that  he 
was  now  getting  the  co-operation  of  others  in  the  work,  and  he 
hoped  that  by  their  assistance  a  solid  value  would  be  given  to  it. 
His  own  work  was  simply  a  large  foundation  on  which  the  building 
had  yet  to  be  erected.  When  he  thought  of  the  East  End  of 
London  he  was  perfectly  bewildered  by  its  immensity,  and  he  felt 
that  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  It  was  only  very  slowly, 
and  by  combined  efforts  of  all  kinds,  that  anything  like  complete- 
ness could  be  given  to  the  inquiries.  Many  extremely  interesting 
questions  had  been  suggested  by  the  different  speakers.  If  he  did 
not  at  present  deal  with  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Mathias  and 
others,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  shirking  them,  for  he 
would  deal  with  them  as  well  as  he  could  later  on.  He  neither 
agreed  nor  disagreed ;  he  waited.  He  did  not  wish  to  blame  or 
attack  anyone,  not  even  that  small  class  who  had  been  called 
"  barbarians."  He  had  used  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  by  Henry  George,  who  brought  forward  the  simile  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Boman  civilisation  by  the  "  bai-barians."  The 
possibility  of  a  revolution  caused  by  the  pressure  of  hunger, 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  was  quite  a  different  idea ;  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  kind  at  present.  In  tfie  book  which  he  hoped  would 
be  published  at  the  end  of  this  year,  of  which  he  would  be  editor, 
and  to  which  there  would  be  several  able  contributors,  he  hoped 
that  the  other  points  which  had  been  raised  in  the  discussion 
w^ould  be  dealt  with. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  that  the  meeting  would  cor- 
dially thank  Mr.  Booth  for  the  able  and  interesting  paper  he  had 
read,  the  preparation  of  which  must  have  cost  him  an  immense 
amount  of  labour. 
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I. — Trofessor  Leone  Levi,  LL,J), 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society, 
held  on  the  10th  May,  1888,  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a 
Vice-President  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved : — 

"  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep  regret  at  the  loss 
it  has  enstained  by  the  death  of 

Professor  Leonb  Levi,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,   Ac, 

who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  Member  of  the  Conncil  and 
also  a  Member  of  the  Library  Committee  and  the  Censns  1891 
Committee ;  and  whose  services  to  the  Society  have  extended  over 
an  uninterrnpted  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

"  Professor  Levi  was  a  liberal  donor  to  the  library,  and  has  read 
sixteen  papers  to  the  Society  on  different  subjects.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  Society  as  a  Delegate  at  vat-ious  meetings  of  the 
International  Statistical  Congress,  the  British  Association  and  the 
Social  Science  Association.  He  also  served  on  several  committees 
in  former  years,  and  was  chosen  to  be  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society  in  1885.'' 

It  was  also  resolved : — **  That  a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  part 
of  the  Conncil  be  addressed  to  Professor  Leone  Levi's  vridow." 

The  remarks  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on 
the  15th  May  (Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfonr,  P.R.S.),  in  announcing 
Professor  Leone  Levi's  death,  will  be  found  at  p.  332  of  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal, 

The  following  notice  of  the  death  of  Professor  Leone  Levi 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  the  12th  of  May : — 

'*  It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  English  Chambers  of  Commerce 
should  have  1«  st  their  father  only  this  week,  and  that  he  shoald 
have  been  an  Italian.    Such,  however,  are  the  facts,  and  they  ought 
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to  ensure  for  Mr.  Leone  Levi  a  niche  in  the  fabric  of  industrial 
hintorj.  Mr.  Levi  was  a  man  of  immense  diligence,  transparent 
integrity,  and  conspicuous  public  spirit.  But  bis  labours  were 
not  of  the  class  which  brings  popular  applause  to  the  labourer, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  making 
dry  subjects  attractive.  His  solid  achievements  in  commercial  and 
international  law  are  recognised  and  admired  by  all  competent 
critics.  Work  of  this  sort,  however,  is  peculiarly  imperaonal; 
and  the  very  people  who  profit  most  by  it  care  little  who  did  it, 
Eo  long  as  it  is  done.  Leon^  L'evi  WflS'Sx)m"in''  1821  at  Aucona, 
then  in  the  Papal  States,  just  forty  years  before  the  town  and 
province  of  that  name  became  part  oi  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Like 
Mr.  Gallenga  and  Sir  James  Lacaita,  he  was  a  naturalised  British 
subject,  though  he  did  not,  like-  Sir  James,  continue  to  be  also  an 
Italian  senator.  He  left  Italy  for  England  when  he  was  23  years 
old,  and  made  this  country  his  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
For  some  time  he  resided  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1849  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  at  his  suggestion.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  almost  every  important  town  in  England  now  • 
contains  a  body  of  this  description,  even  London  having  con- 
descended a  few  years  ago  to  follow  the  universal  practice.  The 
kindred  project  which  Mr.  Levi  advocated  at  the  same  time  has 
not  been  equally  successful.  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  thoroughly 
niseful  and  practical  institutions.  Tribunals  of  commerce  have, 
speaking  generally,  failed.  Merchants  prefer,  as  a  rule,  a  court  of 
law,  or  an  arbitration  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
court.  It  was  formerly  stated  that  the  best  conmLercial  tribunal 
was  a  strong  judge  sitting  with  a  special  jury  of  the  City  of 
London.  Perhaps  neither  special  juries  nor  puisne  judges  are 
what  they  were,  since  Parliament  lowered  the  qualification  for  the 
one,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  other. 
Bat  men  of  business  still  prefer  the  administration  of  the  ordinary 
law  to  those  boards  of  mercantile  specialists  with  which  the  late 
Serjeant  Cox  wanted  to  fill  Serjeants'  Inn.  Mr.  Levi  became  him- 
self secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber,  and  in  that  character  was 
enabled  to  procnre  information  with  regard  to  the  working  of 
similar  institutions  abroad.  This  led  him  to  publish  in  1850  his 
Commercial  Law  of  the  Worlds  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  second 
edition  of  1873,  Intemational  Commercial  Law,  This  book  made 
Mr.  Levi's  reputation  as  an  authority  in  those  pursuits  for  which 
his  countrymen  have  always  been  famous,  and  obtained  for  him 
various  priases  and  medals.  The  International  and  Commercial 
Code,  for  which  he  pleaded  with  such  vigorous  earnestness,  is  still 
a  thing  of  the  future.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
similarity  of  usage  which  now  prevails  in  business  relations 
throughout  the  civilised  world  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring 
exertions,  and  to  the  lucid  reasoning  by  which  he  supported  his 
ideas. 

*'  Leone  Levi,  who  died  on  Tuesday  last,  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  was  appointed  in  1852  Professor  of  Commercial  Law  at 
King's  College,  London.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
lincolu's  Inn,  and  his  cheerful,  bustling  little  figure  was  familiar 
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to  all  membersOf -ftie  Jnn  wHcweue  in  tlie  habit  of  dining  in  Hall. 
He  had  been  out  of  dliealth  for  some  tk&e  before  his  death,  and  he 
might  probably;  have  lived  longer  if  he  had  worked  less  hard. 
Mr.  Gladstona^said  of  Bishop  >Wilberforce  that  he  had  only  one 
fanlt — he  could >nat  rest.  Professor  Leone  Levi  was  almost  always 
engaged  on  some  task  which  would  have  been  too  stiff  and  unin- 
yiting  for  ordinary  minds.  Apart  from  his-knowledge  of  law  and 
commerce,  which  hetcombiaed  alter  the  fashion,  though  not  of 
course  with  the  genius,  «f<  Lord  Mansfield,  PiK)fes8or  Levi  was  a 
sound  and  accomplished  -eoonomist.  A  free-trader  by  conviction, 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  arguing: 'against  protection  on 
abstract  grounds,  but  colfected  a  large  mass  of  statistics  to  show 
that  his  logic  was  based  on  truth.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Giffen,  he  was  probably  the  greatest  statistician  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  at  most  meetings  of  the  British  Association 
he  had  valuable  calculations  to  communicate.  >  His  numerous  letters 
to  the  Times  on  financial  and  commercial  subjects  were  apt  to  repel 
the  ordinary  reader  by  the  columns  of  figures  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  But,  though  he  had  little  or  no  literary  faculty,  and  never 
acquired  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  luce  Mr.  Max  Miiller, 
his  meaning  was  clear,  and  the  ciphers  had  a  definite  purpose  of 
their  own.  His  Sistory  of  British  Commerce  and  of  the  Economic 
Progress  of  the  British  2fationfrom  1863  to  1S7S  is  a  standard  work 
of  acknowledged  value,  and  the  University  of  Tiibingen  conferred 
on  him  the  high  honour  of  r  a  doctor's  degree  in  Economic  Science. 
The  important  leg^lation  of  1856,  which  did  much  to  assimilate 
the  mercantile  law  of  the  three  kingdoms,  was  sketched  out  and 
initiated  by  him.  He  proposed  the  summoning  of  a  conference  on 
the  subject,  at  which  the  late  Lord  Harrowby  and  the  first  Lord 
Brougham  presided.  Among  the  results  of  this  meeting  v^ere  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  one  to  alter  the  .commercial  law  of  Scotland, 
the  other  to  modify  the  Scotch,  law  -of  marriage.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, still  continues  to  vex  the^  soul  of  the  scientific  legislator  and 
to  provide  material  for  the  pen  of  the  imaginative  novelist.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Professor  Levi  that  he  should  have  founded  a 
lectureship  in  his  native  town  of  Ancona,  and  that  he  should  have 
chosen  as  its  subject,  *  the  laws  of  commerce  in  relation  to  science 
and  moral  international  laws.'  He  believed  devoutly  in  the 
scientific  nature  of  law,  even  of  international  law,  which  he  was 
appropriately  selected  to  treat  in  the  'International  Scientific 
Series, '  Mr.  Whitmore  rather  wittily  said  of  Professor  Stuart  tbe 
other  day  that  his  whole  life  was  one  long  public  meeting.  Pro- 
fessor Levi's  life  was  a  series  of  lectures,  diversified  by  treatises,  or 
of  treatises  diversified  by  lectures.  Such  a  career  does  not  invite 
the  efPusive  eloquence  of  the  enthusiastic  economiast.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  underrate  the  labours  of  men  like  Leone 
Levi,  who  not  only  add  much  to  the  sum  of  positive  knowledge, 
but  also  mitigate  the  disputes  aiid  jealousies  of  nations." 
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II. — Dr.  F.  X.  von  Neumann- Spallart. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  obituary  notice  of  tho  late 
Dr.  von  Neumann- Spallart,  whicli  appeared  in  a  supplement  to  the 
I4th  volume  of  the  Austrian  Statistische  MonaJtachrift,  Dr.  von 
Neumann- Spallart,  who  was  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society,  died  on  the  19th  April  last : — 

Through  the  premature  death  of  Councillor  and  Professor 
Dr.  F.  X.  von  Neumann- Spallart,  the  Central  Statistical  Commis- 
sion has  suffered  a  very  heavy  loss.  The  great  and  untiring  energy 
with  which  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  membership  of  the 
Commission  he  devoted  himself  to  its  work,  and  the  practical 
knowledge  and  foresight  which  he  brought  to  bear  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  numerous  and  arduous  duties,  secure  for  him  a 
grateful  and  honoured  remembrance. 

'The  youngest  son  of  a  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  magis- 
trate at  Vienna,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  11th  November,  1837, 
Neumann-Spallart  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
He  completed  his  legal  and  economic  studies  at  the  Vienna 
University  in  1859,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1862, 
and  then  started  on  a  journey  through  Germany,  England,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  various  phases  of  public  life,  and  particularly  as  to  the  economic 
life  of  nations.  He  formed  on  this  journey  many  personal  connec- 
tions, acquaintances  which  he  improved  in  the  course  of  later 
international  transactions. 

In  1864  he  succeeded  Adolph  Wagner  as  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  Vienna  Commercial  Academy,  and  in  1868  he 
obtained  a  similar  professorship  at  the  Imperial  Military  College. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  to  the  honorary  professorship  of  Popular 
Economy  at  the  Vienna  University,  and  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Economy  and  Statistics,  obtaining  at  the  same  time 
the  title  of  Councillor.  In  1881  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank 
of  Imperial  Councillor,  and  in  1883,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Agricultural  College,  he  lectured 
on  Statistics  at  the  University,  after  which  he  acted  as  Professor 
of  Statistics  at  the  Imperial  Oriental  Academy,  which  position  he 
filled  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Von  Neumann-Spallart  however  developed  a  considerable 
talent  for  subjects  other  than  those  strictly  professorial.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  preliminary  transactions  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry  of  Commerce  preparatory  to  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  1865.  In 
]  867  he  was  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Exhibition  Commission  at 
the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Paris,  and  edited  the  well 
known  Austrian  Report  on  Fxhibitiona,  a  work  consisting  of 
six  volames.  In  1869  he  represented  Austria  as  delegate  at  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1873  he  took  an  active  part  in 
prganising  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  acting  meanwhile 
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as  editor  of  fhe  Exhibition  Gazette,  conducted  by  the  Nette  Freie 
Presse,  The  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  selected  him  to  assist  him  in 
his  Osterreich  Ungam  in  Wort  und  Bild,  a  work  in  which  he  took 
an  active  interest  until  his  death.  He  was  also  connected  with  the 
practical  work  of  commercial  life,  as  member  of  the  Administrative 
(])onncil  of  the  State  Railways,  and  as  director  of  a  large  manufac- 
taring  company.  At  the  same  time  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
humane  societies,  particularly  to  the  society  for  the  relief  of  invalid 
students  of  the  Vienna  High  Schools,  a  society  which  in  a  great 
measure  owes  its  success  and  prosperity  to  him. 

In  the  present  circumstances  we  must  not  omit  a  grateful 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  Statistical  Central 
Commission.  Appointed  an  honorary  member  in  1871,  he  took 
an  active  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  census  returns,  and  of 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  movement  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  in  moral  and  commercial  statistics.  In  1877-80  he  acted  as 
joint  editor  of  the  Statistische  Monatschrift,  In  1876  he  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Central  Commission  at  the  Ninth  International 
Statistical  Congress  at  Budapest;  in  1878  he  was  sole  repre- 
sentative at  the  Permanent  Commission  at  Paris,  and  in  1685  in 
conjunction  with  President  von  Inama  Sternegg  he  acted  as  repre- 
sentative at  the  Jubilees  of  the  Paris  Statistioal  Society  and  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  of  London.  At  the  latter  he  took  a  most 
active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Institute, 
the  regulations  of  which  he  drew  up,  and  when,  in  the  spring  of 
1887,  this  Society  met  for  the  first  time  at  Rome  and  elected  him 
as  Second  Vice  President,  he  did  not  hesitate,  notwithstanding 
the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  to  attend  and  take  an  active  part 
in  its  work.  It  was  while  engaged  at  his  favourite  labours  on 
international  statistics,  that  he  was  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  of  public  usefulness. 

The  papers  which  he  read  at  Rome  on  the  method  of  estimating 
a  nation's  well  being,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  consideirable 
time  and  attention,  and  which  he  had  much  at  heart,  constitut«d 
the  last  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  A  chronic  and  incurable 
chest  complaint  was  even  then  slowly  but  surely  terminating  this 
useful  life. 

As  a  political  economist  Neumann- Spallart  was  educated  in 
the  free  trade  principles,  which  during  the  time  of  his  studies 
dominated  both  the  Uterary  and  academical  world.  He  devoted 
himself  fearlessly  to  these  principles,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that 
he  wrote  his  treatises  on  Austrian  Commercial  Policy,  and  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  National  Economy 
in  Vienna ;  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  shows  to 
what  extent  his  abilities  were  recognised  outside  his  own  coantry. 
He  soon  commenced  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  observation  of 
actual  results  as  they  occurred  in  the  commercial  and  social 
relations  of  nations,  and  was  liberal  minded  enough  not  only  to 
realise  to  how  great  an  extent  actual  social  requirements  dilEered 
from  what  they  are  theoretically  represented  to  be,  but  to  bring 
the  result  of  his  observations  into  a  definite  and  intelligible  shape; 
Powerfully  attracted   by  Quetelet's   genial   method  of   treating 
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statiBfcics,  yte  now  find  bim  foHowing  in  his  footsfceps,  on  the  one 
hand  in  his  moral  statistical  researches,  and  on  the  other  in  his 
carefnl  analysis  of  events  in  the  wide  area  of  the  world's  economy. 

The  systematic  manner  in  which  he,  assisted  by  the  economic 
literature  of  the  world,  and  supported  by  numerous  contributions 
from  official  statistical  bureaux,  as  well  as  from  his  colleagues  in 
other  countries,  since  1870  followed  the  yarions  social  phenomena 
in  matters  relating  to  population,  production,  and  commerce,  and 
from  year  to  year  endeavoured  to  more  thoroughly  arrange  and 
elassify  them  as  primary,  seoondaay,  and  reflective  symptoms  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  world,  and  from  this  arrangement  to  frame 
a  circumspect  and  carefully  considered  prognostication  of  the 
immediate  future,  is  a  work  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  This 
work,  embodied  in  his  Uebersichten  der  Weltivirthschaftj  has  not  only 
earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  political  economists  and  statisticians, 
but  has  been  instmmental  in  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  social  phenomena  to  the  most  remote  quarters  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  has  been  most  effectual  in  smoothing  the 
way  for  forming  a  true  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these 
phenomena.  A  continuation  of  this  publication  will  be  felt  as  a 
universal  want,  and  would  constitute  an  act  of  reverence  and 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  national  economists  and  statisticians  to 
their  distinguished  colleague  who  has  been  so  prematurely  removed 
Irom  among  them. 

Neumann-Spallart's  distinguished  services  were  not  unrequited 
so  far  as  honours  and  distinctions  are  concerned.  He  was  Ejuight 
of  the  Tuscan  Order  of  Merit,  Commander  of  the  Persian  Order  of 
the  Sun  and  Lion,  Commander  of  the  Italian  Order  of  the  Crown, 
Knight  of  the  Pirussian  Order  of  the  Crown  of  the  3rd  Class, 
Knight  of  the  Ludwig  Order  of  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  Officer  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  following 
learned  and  scientific  societies  :  The  Oriental  Museum,  The  Trade 
Society  of  Lower  Austria,  The  Paris  Statistical  Society,  The  Boyal 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  The  Cobden  Club,  The  Academy  of 
Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Ac. 

Of  Dr.  Neumann-Spalldrrt's  numerous  works,  Some  of  which 
have  appeared  independently  and  some  as  treatises  in  Hildebrand*s 
Yearbooks  of  FoUticaX  Economy  amd  Sia^isticSy  as  well  as  in  the 
AtMtrian  Review,  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Unsere  Zeit,  Meyers's 
Yearbook,  Ac,  the  following  deserve  special  mention : — 

Austrian  Gomm^erdal  Policy  in  the  Fast,  Fresent,  and  Future. 
Vienna,  1864. 

Agricultural  Credit.    Vienna,  1866. 

Civilisation  and  Economic  Frogress.    Vienna,  1869. 

Folitical  Economy  and  the  Army,    Vienna,  1869. 

The  Science  of  Folitical  Economy  specially  applied  to  the  Army. 
Vienna,  1873. 

.  Art  in  Economics,     Vienna,  1873. 

Increase  in  Frices  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life.    Berlin,  1874. 

The    Harvests   and    National    Prosperity  in  Austria^Hungary. 
Berlin,  1874. 
.    Frotection  in  the  World's  Industries.    Berlin,  1879.    OOglc 
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Austrian  Elections^  1879.  (Jointly  with  G.  A.  Schimmer.) 
Stuttgart,  1880. 

Austrian  MariHme  Development  and  the  Advancement  of  Trade, 
Stuttgart,  1882. 

Social  Physiological  Treatise,     Berlin,  1882. 

The  Disturbance  of  the  Economic  Equilibrium.     Berlin,  1884. 

Review  of  the  World's  Progress  in  Trade  and  Industry,  1870, 
1872,  1874,  1876,  in  Behm*8  Geographical  Yearbook,  1878,  1879, 
1880,1881-82,1883-84.     Stuttgart. 

General  Political  Economical  Summaries  in  Bis  Imperial  High' 
ness  the  Grown  Prince  P/udolpKs  Work, 

The  Austrian  Statistische  Monatschrift,  in  its  fourteen  annual 
volumes,  comprises  the  following  more  import<ant  treatises  of 
Neumann- Spallart : — 

First  year,  1876.  "Over  Speculation  in  International  Com- 
merce.    The  Harvests  of  Austria-Hongary  in  the  year  1874." 

Third  year,  1877.  "General  Statistics  of  the  Empire.  Pro- 
duction  of  Grain  in  Austria  and  other  Countries.*' 

Fourth  year,  1878.  "Sociology  and  Statistics.  Statistics  of 
the  Precious  Metals  and  the  Necessity  for  Reform." 

Fifth  year,  1878.     "  Census  of  the  year  1880." 

Seventh  year,  1880.     "  Suicides."     A  critical  review. 

Ninth  year,  1882.  "  Value  of  the  Grain  Products  of  Austria- 
Hungary." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  about  seventy  smaller  notices  and 
reviews  have  been  published  by  Dr.  von  Neumann- Spallart  from 
time  to  time. 
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may  be  called  the  Theory  of  Averages.  The  answer  to  the  question 
what  is  the  Mean  of  a  given  set  of  magnitudes  cannot  in  general  be 
found,  unless  there  is  given  also  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  a 
mean  valae  is  required.'  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  average  as 
there  are  purposes ;  and  we  may  almost  say  m  the  matter  of  prices 
as  many  purposes  as  writers.  Hence  much  vain  controversy 
between  persons  who  are  literally  at  cross  purposes.  To  use  a 
metaphor  which  has  been  applied  to  metaphysics,  one  party  makes 
a  good  stroke  at  billiards,  and  thinks  he  has  scored  off  another  who 
is  playing  chess. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  objects  which  can  be  proposed  as  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry  is  the  varying  value  of  the  set  of  ai*ticles 
consumed  by  the  average  man  in  the  community.  This  aspect  of 
the  problem  has  been  considered  by  me  elsewhere ;  sammarily  in  a 
former  number  of  this  Journal^  and  more  fully  in  a  memorandum 
published  in  the  report  of  the  British  Association  for  1887.' 

Again  we  may  look  at  the  change  in  general  prices  from  the 
producer's,  rather  than  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  Take  for 
example  the  state  of  things  in  Java  according  to  Professor  Greven. 

1  See  this  doctrine  well  stated  in  the  concluding  secUons  of  Dr«  Venn's  Logic 
of  Chance.    8rd  edit. 
■  1883,  p.  714. 
»  Under  the  heading  A,  B,  C.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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*'  The  producers  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  products,  "sell 
for  diminished  prices,  while  much  of  the  burden  on  their  estates 
and  manufactories,  in  so  far  as  they  are  working  with  borrowed 
capital  remains  the  same."  We  might  measure  the  variation  in 
general  prices  by  the  average  diminution  in  the  gross  income  of 
these  producers.  This  variety  of  the  problem  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed by  me  elsewhere,^  and  is  here  noticed  only  to  be  dismissed. 

The  part  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply 
fresh  treatment,  is  the  more  impersonal  and  objective  side,  related 
not  so  much  to  any  special  interest,  as  to  the  general  purposes  of 
monetary  science.*  The  treatment  is  likely  to  be  more  serviceable, 
if  I  first  attempt  to  diagnose  the  case.  Accordingly  I  shall  (I) 
endeavour  to  attain  an  appropriate  general  conception  of  the 
phenomenon  under  consideration,  the  variation  of  prices  together 
with  its  causes.  Next  (II)  I  propose  to  indicate  the  several 
statistical  aspects,  the  different  features  admitting  of  measurement, 
which  the  phenomenon  itself,  or  the  cause  of  which  it  is  the 
expression,  may  present.  Only  after  these  preliminary  inquiries 
shall  I  (III)  approach  the  special  subject  of  this  paper:  to 
determine  the  kind  of  average  proper  to  each  of  the  measurements 
which  may  be  proposed. 

I.  A  first  approximation  to  a  correct  view  concerning  the  cause 
of  variations  in  general  prices  is  afforded  by  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion that  the  value  of  (legal- tender,  standard)  money  varies  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This  is  the  general  conception 
which  &rst  occurs  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  and  most  impresses 
the  scientific  imagination.*  This  rule  and  its  exceptions  might  be. 
illustrated  thus :  Let  us  figure  the  currency  as  the  currents  of  a 
system  of  canals  or  lagoons  communicating  with  eacli  other.''  The 
section  of  each  channel  is  perfectly  regular ;  and  the  depth  of  all 
is  initially  the  same,  say  lOO  inches.  Now,  if  the  mass  of  fluid  in 
the  system  be  increased  in  any  ratio,  the  height  of  all  the  channels 
will  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  (and  vice  versa)  ;  other  things 
being  the  same.  But  other  things  do  not  remain  the  same,  and  we 
must  now  complicate  this  primary  conception  by  the  addition  of 
many  modifying  attributes. 

(1.)  Let  us  regard  the  work  of  transportation  performed  by 
our  currents  as  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  canals.  If  now 
this  area  is  liable  to  be  extended,  we  must  modify  our  leading 

*  Memoruidani  (Britiah  AMOciatioii«  X887),  heading  A^  B,  c 

*  Cf,  MemoraDdum,  heading  a. 

*  In  thus  fixing  upon  quantity  as  the  esKntial  attribute,  I  should  like  to  guard 
myself  by  the  remark  that  in  abstract  reasoning  there  is  generally  something 
arbitrary  in  choosing  which  attribute  we  are  to  attend  to,  and  which  to  abstract. 
Thus  it  is  allowable,  with  Ricardo,  to  regard  rent  as  varying  with  fertiUty,  distance 
and  other  things  b^ng  the  same ;  or  with  Von  Thunen  to  attend  to  distance  as 
the  prime  variable.  Beca  ise  Ricardo  is  right,  Von  Thunen  is  not  wrong.  ShaaU 
larly  there  are  those  who  prefer  to  regard  it  as  the  rule»  not  the  exception,  that 
prices  vary  with  the  state  of  credit ;  quantity  of  legal  tender  money  being  placed 
among  the  other  things  which  must  be  supposed  equal. 

'  This  initially  eqnal  depth  oorrenponds  to  the  too  from  which  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  index  number  all  the  prices  start  jigitized  by  GoOqIc 
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proposition  by  reading,  instead  of  increase  -of  fluid  simpUciter, 
increase  relatively  to  extent  per  nnit  area.  •» 

(2.)  We  have  next  to  take  into  account  that  the  depths  of  the 
canals  are  liable  to  proper  distarbances.  The  validity  of  the 
theory  need  not  be  destroyed  by  these,  if  they  are  suflBciently 
sporadic.  One  interesting  case,  pointed  out  by  Professor  Nicholson, 
is  when  the  depth  of  some  parts  of  the  system  is  diminished,  while 
the  extent  of  others,  and,  along  with  their  extent,  their  depth,  is 
increased.  As  he  intimates,  it  mnst  be  postulated  that  such 
disturbances  may  be  neglected  as  mutually  compensatory. 

(3.)  We  have  so  far  supposed  our  system  to  be  perfectly 
permeable.  But  now  let  us  conceive  that  some  parts  have  been 
isolated ;  and  that,  coincidently  with  the  influx  of  additional  fluid, 
the  insulating  barriers  are  broken  down.  The  consequence  of  the 
influx  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  increase  of  depth  all  round. 
Some  of  the  canals  might  be  actually  shallower  in  the  last  state 
than  in  the  first.  But  here,  as  throughout  this  problem,  a  good  deal 
taros  upon  the  sporadic  character  of  the  phenomena.  For  instance, 
the  theory  might  still  hold  if  we  could  break  up  the  whole  extent 
of  our  system  into  a  number  of  partial  areas,  presenting  a  rise 
upon  an  average. 

(4.)  So  far  oar  money-fluid  has  been  supposed  homogeneous. 
But  now — corresponding  to  the  distinction  between  legal-tender 
money  and  credit- — the  sea- water  in  our  lagoons  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  added  volume  of  liquid  contributed  by  springs 
and  rains.  The  brackish  mixture  behaves  like  the  salt  element, 
both  in  performing  the  work  of  transportation,  and  in  constantly 
tending  to  a  level.  The  only  difference  between  the  constituent 
elements  is  that  the  one  has  what  the  other  has  not,  an  intrinsic 
mineral  that  savours  it.  Old  fashioned  people  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  lagoons— -as  in  primitive  conditions  of  commerce  was  the 
case — are  full  of  sea- water.  But  the  fact  is  in  the  modem  system 
that  the  proportion  of  sea- water  is  extremely  small,  from  i  to  lo 
per  cent,  it  may  be.  This  proportion  is  extremely  variable,  owing 
to  the  freshwater  element  varying  in  volume  from  causes  not  affect- 
ing the  other  element.  Its  volume  is  now  swollen  by  genial  rains  ; 
now  shrunk  by  deadly  droughts,  independently  and  irrespectively 
of  the  sea  tides. 

We  may  distinguish  two  species  of  variation  in  the  proportion 
between  the  elements ;  the  one  periodical  or  occasional,  the  other 
secular  or  progressive.  Assimilating  days  to  years  and  seasons  to 
centuries,  we  might  compare  the  former  change  to  the  vicissitudes 
from  day  to  day  of  rainfall  and  the  height  of  streams ;  while  the 
other  change  is  like  the  steady  increase  (^f  the  average  rainfall  with 
the  progress  of  the  year  (at  certain  seasons).  The  former  oscilla- 
tions are  so  violent  as  entirely  to  mask  the  efiect  of  changes  from 
day  to  day  in  the  volume  of  sea-water.  We  could  only  hope  to 
detect  that  influence  upon  an  average  extending  over  a  long  time. 
But  then  occurs  the  difficulty  that,  if  we  suppose  some  time  to 
elapse,  we  must  suppose  a  change  of  the  kind  which  we  have  called 
secular  in  the  (coefficient  representing)  proportion  between  the 
elements.      Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  in  the  sluices  of  our 
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fijstem  an  arrangement  snob  thai  the  increase  of  the  sea  water 
tends  to  be  accompanied  with  a  proportional  increase  of  fresh 
water  (and  so  a  proportional  increase  of  the  average  depth  of  the 
lagoons).  But  this  relation  can  only  be  verified  by  an  average 
extending  over  some  time.  And  the  verification  is  nullified,  because 
in  that  time  there  will  have  occurred  an  unknown^  variation,  in 
a  certain  coefficient,  which  for  the  purpose  of  statistical  reasoning 
must  be  supposed  constant,  or  at  least  to  admit  of  measurement.* 

(5.)  We  have  said  little  about  the  mode  in  which  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  is  effected.  It  is  indeed  peculiar,  since  we  must 
suppose  the  barges  which  are  transmitted  through  the  channels  to 
move  up  stream.  (We  might  conceive  the  currents  in  some  way 
doing  work  in  a  sort  of  mills  by  which  from  lock  to  lock  the 
cargoes  of  commerce  are  transported.  But  the  only  point  we  need 
attend  to  is  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  currents  varies 
with  their  rapidity.  Now  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  has  (in  addition  to  periodic  oscillations)  a  secular*^ 
progress.  Here  then  is  another  unknown  coefficient  which  stultifies 
the  statistical  verification  of  the  theory. 

(6.)  There  are  same  other  minor  modifications.  For  instance 
goods,  which  used  to  be  transmitted  vid  money  currents,  may 
come  to  be  transmitted  by  the  plain  high-road  of  barter.  But 
enough  has  been  indicated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  distinct 
view  of  the  problems  designated  by  our  title. 

"  That  we  know  the  direction  of  this  coefficient's  variation  (namely  increase,  in 
modern  times)  is  I  think  in  some  respects  less  fuvonrable  to  oalcalation  than  a 
total  ignorance  which  wonld  allow  us  to  treat  the  direction  as  fortuitous ;  as  I 
think  we  may  treat  the  effect  of  the  circumstances  noticed  under  headings  (2)  and 
(3).  For  in  the  latter  case  the  Qnantity-theory  may  really  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely true,  on  an  average  and  in  the  long  run.  But  we  mnst  remember  that  what 
is  true  only  of  the  long  run  is  apt  not  to  be  qervioeable  on  a  particular  occasion. 
Suppose  a  savant  could  calculate  from  the  earth's  motion  and  other  constants  that 
tlie  third  or  fourth  week  in  December  tended  to  be  in  England  two  degrees  colder 
than  the  first  weok.  And  we  may  suppose  also  that  the  proposition  is  actually 
verified  by  averaging  the  respective  mean  weekly  temperatures  for  a  hundred  years. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  weather  prophet  who,  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
first  week  for  1888  is  jnst  82°  (Fahr.),  shall  announce  conBdently  that  there  will 
be  ice  in  the  later  week  ?  What  of  the  general  who  staked  the  success  of  a  cam- 
paigTi  on  that  expectation  P  Yet  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  Professor  Walras  pro- 
poses to  apply  the  Quantity-theory.  It  is  well  to  speak  of  averaging  away  the 
oscillations  of  credit.  But  how  if  the  *'  period  "  selected  be  like  our  December 
week,  not  long  enongh  to  get  rid  of  all  the  oscillations  which  mask  the  abstract 
theory  ?  A  fortiori,  if  the  proportion  between  credit  and  hard  cash  transactions 
— divested  of  the  sharp,  the  so-called  decennial,  fluctuations — is  not  aooording  to 
tlie  supposition  jost  entertained  slowly  oteiUatory,  but,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  secularly  proffresnve. 

'  For  some  further  modifications  of  the  theory  under  this  head,  and  for 
references  see  the  memorandum  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Precious  MttaU 
Commission,  1888.  I  have  dwelt  there  more  than  seems  necessary  here,  on  the 
fact,  or  presumption,  that  the  proportion  between  credit  and  hard  cash  transactions 
varies,  not  merely  independently  of  the  quantity  of  money,  but  even  in  a  sense 
repugnant  to  the  Quantity  theory:  in  such  wise  as  to  keep  the  level  of  prices 
constant.  On  this  important  topic  Kaasse  in  the  Zeitung  /.  Oessammt.  Wieeen- 
tchaft  (vol.  xxi)  and  in  later  writings,  is  to  be  added  as  a  weighty  authority.      , 

»•  Ibid,  ^  lOOgle 
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II.  Contemplating  the  ebb  and  flow  of  metallic  currency,  the 
surging  mass  of  fiduciary  circulation,  and  the  ever  shifting  channels 
of  commerce,  we  have  now  to  consider,  in  this  universal  flux,  what 
definite  object,,  what  measurable  constant,  is  presented  to  the 
statistician.  There  seem  to  be  in  the  main  two  objects,  corres- 
ponding to  two  problems  distinguished  by  Mr.  GifPen  in  his 
classical  paper  on  The  Depreciation  of  Gold."  The  first  qucesitum 
is  the  mean  variation  of  prices  siinpliciter  and  per  se^  the  mere  fact 
abstracted  from  any  hypothesis  as  to  its  cause.*'  The  second 
qucesitum  is  the  mean  vanation  of  prices  considered  as  the  expres- 
sion and  measure  of  the  change  in  the  volume  of  standard  currency 
relative  to  the  work  which  it  has  to  do.*^  A  few  words  on  each 
of  the  inquiries  thus  distinguished. 

(1.)  How  are  we  to  conceive  mean  variation  in  an  absolute 
sense ;  apart  from  the  particular  purposes  which  have  been  already 
dismissed,  and  the  special  assumptions  which  are  to  be  considered 
hereafter?  If  we  assume  the  grouping  of  the  statistics  to  be 
symmetrical,  then  the  qucesitum  may  be  defined  as  that  point, 
or  number,  which  would  be  the  central  one,  if  we  prolonged 
indefinitely  the  series  of  returns.  But,  if  the  curve  which  repre- 
sents the  grouping  is  not  symmetrical,  then  I  think  the  qucesitum 
can  only  or  may  best  be  conceived  as  the  greatest  ordinate  of  that 
curve,"  the  centre  of  closest  grouping,  der  dichteste  Werth  in  the 
apt  phrase  of  Fecbner.     Now  it  has  been  shown  by  me**  that  price 
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returns  do  very  generallv  group  themselves  a.sym metrically  as  in 
the  annexed  figure.  The  qucesitum  then  is  the  position  of  the 
greatest  ordinate,  the  point  O.  That  is,  not  so  much  the  O  which 
appertains  to  the  given  set  of  figures,  as  that  centre  of  condensa- 
tion which  would  bo  presented,  if  we  could  complete  the  series  of 
which  the  given  returns  are  regarded  as  specimens  or  samples. 
This  definition  covers  the  case  of  symmetry.  For  in  that  case  the 
greatest  ordinate  (of  the  completed  curve)  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  symmetry. 

11  Essays  in  Finance,  Series  I.  Ei^say  II,  Introduction.  The  first  problem  is 
tlie  subject  of  Section  VIII  and  the  first  part  of  Section  IX  of  my  Memorandum ; 
the  second  problem  is  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  Si'ction  IX. 

"  Cf.  Jevons's  Serious  Fall.  "  The  preceding  parts  of  this  inquiry  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  assumption  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold.  I  con- 
sider tliat  I  have  simply  established  the  fact  of  an  alteration." 

"  Mr.  Giffen's  problem  is  the  converse  of  this,  viz.,  to  find  the  change  in  the 
relative  volume  of  currency  as  the  measure  of  the  fall  in  general  prices. 

"  See  the  chapters  on  the  Theory  of  Averages  in  Dr.  Venn's  Lo^ic  of  Chance, 

>*  Memorandum,  British  Association,  1887.     Section  VIII. 
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It  may  be  asked  what  does  the  point  0,  or  rather  its  distance 
from  a  fixed  point  A,  what  does  the  line  AO,  represent  P  I  answer, 
it  need  not  represent  anything ;  any  more  than  the  mean  height  of 
a  nation  is  the  likeness  of  any  tiling  in  heaven  or  earth  or  the 
waters  under  the  eai*th.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  prevented 
from  entertaining  even  in  this  section  the  possibility  that  our 
result  is  the  measure  of  a  real  thing ;  just  as  much  as  the  mean 
of  a  set  of  astronomical  observations  represents  a  real  thing,  e.g.^ 
the  position  of  a  star.  Or  the  case  may  be  intermediate  between 
these  two.  For  theorists  have  too  sharply  divided  averages  av 
means  into  those  which  are  objective  or  related  to  real  things,  and 
those  which  are  fictitious  or  subjective.^'  There  is  a  large  category 
"  between  genuine  being  and  not  being,"  as  Plato  would  say.  Very 
often  the  average  is  not  merely  a  type,  nor  yet  clearly  a  thing.  It 
is  a  muffled  or  masked  representation  of  some  real  entity.  It  is 
known  to  be  a  function,  but  it  is  not  a  known  function,  of  an 
objective  magnitude.*^ 

Consider  for  example  one  of  Professor  Nicholson's  happy  illus- 
ti*ations.  A  set  of  prices  subject  at  once  to  "  to  causes  operating 
on  all  commodities  whatever"  (as  Mill  has  it),  and  causes  proper 
to  each  in  particular  may  be  compared  to  a  fleet  of  racing  yachts, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a  common  cause,  it  may  be  rising 
wind  or  tide,  are  variously  accelerated  according  to  the  "  build  of 
the  various  yachts  or  seamanship  of  the  crews."  Suppose  now  we 
find  the  average  acceleration  of  the  vessels.  That  I'esult  does  not 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  rise  of  wind  or  tide  or  both — at  least 
without  more  knowledge  of  hydromechanics  and  seamanship  than 
the  present  writer  or  perhaps  the  reader  possesses.  I  am  tolerably 
certain  that  to  every  increment  of  the  wind's  velocity  there 
corresponds  (in  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes)  an  increment 
of  the  average  ship's  speed.  But  I  cannot  even  conjecture  how 
mnch  the  velocity  of  the  wind  would  have  to  be  increased,  in  order 
to  increase  a  given  speed  of  the  ship  by  25  or  50  per  cent." 
Variation  in  the  effect  indicates,  but  does  not  measure,  variation  in 
the  cause. 

Having  defined  what  is  sought  we  are  able  to  discern  what  is 
postulated  by  our  problem.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove 
a  fall  in  general  prices,  that  we  should  be  given  a  fall  of  each 
particular  price.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  assumption,  though 
made  by  very  high  authorities,"  betrays  some  misconception  of  the 

»•  Cf,  Beynam^,  Art.  "  Mnyenne,"  Dictionnaire  Encyclop.  Med'oah. 

1^  Cf.  Dr.  Venn's  excellent  examples  of  *'the  gradual  and  inseTisiMe  advance 
from  what  is  regarded  as  fictitious  to  what  b  claimed  as  real." — Logic  of  Chance, 
chap,  xriii,  pp.  14 — 17,  3rd  edit. 

1*  o  being  the  velocity  of  the  given  ship  and  w  of  the  wind,  1  believe  thct 
dv 
V-  is  Mome  definite  function  of  v;  but  I  have  hardly  any  idea  what  that  function 

djo 
is  (except  that  I  presume  ^  to  be  continually  negative). 

»  Cf.  Professor  Laughlin  in  the  Qnarterly  Journal  of  Eeonomice  for  1877 ; 
Mr.  David  Wells  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1887,  p  6d8,  and  several 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Precious  Metuls  at  present 
sitting. 
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problem.  For  the  qucesitum  is  of  the  nature  of  what  Mill  oaUs  a 
*•  residual  phenomenon;"  which  he  illustrates  by  the  "  diurnsd  varia- 
tion "  of  the  barometric  height,  detected  by  taking  an  average  over 
several  days.  As  Mill  says,  this  variation  ''is  very  small  compared 
with  the  variations  arising  from   the  irregular  changes  in   the 


Fig.  2. 

state  of  the  atmosphere."*^  Let  the  point  O  in  the  annexed  figure 
correspond  to  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  9  p.m.,  as  fixed 
by  an  average  extending  over  a  very  great  number  of  days.  Let 
the  ordinate  xy  represent  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  height 
at  4  p.m.,  exceed  AO  (the  height  afc  9  a.m.)  by  Oo;.  Then  the 
observations  being  sufficiently  numerous,  we  may  determine  that  the 
mean  height  at  4  p.m.  is  less  than  the  mean  height  at  9  a.m.  by  the 
little  difEerence  00' ;  although  a  large  minority  of  days  show  excess 
instead  of  defect.  Similarly,  if  we  suppose  AO  to  represent  the 
basis  of  an  index  number  say  lOo,  and  all  the  prices  to  be  initially 
at  O,  and  subsequently  dispersed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
curve,  then  we  may  detect  an  appreciation  of  gold,  although  a  large 
minority  of  prices  have  risen.  Imagine  a  physicist  looking  over  th« 
observations  by  which  Laplace  may  have  inferred  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  falls  between  certain  hours  of  the  day; 
carefully  picking  out  the  days  which  showed  an  elevation  instead 
of  a  depression;  and  triumphantly  point iug  out  that,  if  we  average 
the  thus  mutilated  series,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  very  difEerent 
from  that  of  Laplace.  Yet  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Forsell 
has  criticised  the  parallel  method  of  Jevons. 

The  parallel  enables  us  to  dispose  of  another  difficulty  which  is 
oilten  vainly  raised.**  The  meteorologist  examining  those  baro- 
metrical observations,  might  be  able  to  account  for  each  depression 
or  elevation  by  a  recorded  cyclone  or  anticyclone.  But  a  Laplace's 
calculation  of  probabilities  is  not  invalidated  by  a  Fitzroy*s  know- 
ledge of  causation.  The  same  phenomena  from  different  points  of 
view  may  be  regarded  under  the  category  of  law  and  chance.** 

••  Logic,  Book  III,  chap,  xvii.  Section  IV. 

'^  E.g,,  by  most  of  those  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph. 

^  Cf.  YeDD,  chap,  v,  Sections  XIII  and  XIV.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  double  aspect  is  the  succession  of  digits  in  the  evaluation  of  a  mathematical 
constant.  From,  one  point  of  view  this  succession  may  be  regarded  as  purely 
fortuitous,  in  fact  the  best  instance  of  chance  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  These 
are  in  the  development  of  tt  to  700  places  of  decimals,  about  as  many  threes 
as  fours  or  fives.  And  yet  there  is  a  mathematical  reason  why  every  digit  is  what 
it  is.     The  phenomenon  exhibits  at  once  perfect  law  and  complete  chance. 

VOL.  LI.      PART  II.  2  A 
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Laplace  and  Mill  are  quite  right  in  treating  as  fortuitous  ^'the 
irregular  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphei^."  Professor 
Nicholson  is  quite  right,  when  he  teaches  that,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  effect  of  rising  wind  or  tide,  we  need  not  trouhle  ourselves 
about  the  peculiarities  in  the  "bnild  of  the  various  ships  or 
seamanship  of  the  crews.**  Jevons  is  quite  right  in  his  similar 
answer  to  Cliffe  Leslie's  objections.** 

The  one  postulate  which  is  I  think  required  (in  the  absence  of 
special  assumptions  which  do  not  belong  to  this  section),  is  that 
the  curve  representing  a  complete  series  of  price-returns  may  be 
regarded  as  singleheaded,  like  that  in  Fig.  2 ;  not  like  that  on 
Fig.  3  annexed  : — 


Fig.  3. 

Here  O'  has  been  put  for  the  mean  of  the  two-headed  curve. 
But  we  do  not  know  (in  the  absence  of  definite  hypotheses'*  which 
are  not  proper  to  this  variety  of  the  problem)  what  part  of  the  curve 
should  be  posited  as  oar  scope.  Nor  have  we  any  presumption  that 
the  magnitude  thus  determined  has  any  real  significance,  is  even  a 
*'  masked  representation  "**  of  an  objective  agency.  The  positions 
of  the  greatest  ordinafes  for  the  two  partial  curves,  the  points  O" 
and  O"  are  much  more  likely  to  be  valuable  results  as  answers  to 
problems  less  general  than  ours. 

This  condition  appears  to  be  fairly  well  fulfilled  in  those 
statistics  of  prices  which  I  have  examined.*^  Of  course  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  always  possible  to  demarcate  categories  of  articles  such 
that  the  returns  belonging  to  one  category  should  be  all  or  most  of 
them    (like  the   little   curves   in   the   annexed  figure)   above   or 


Fig.  4. 

»»  Currency  and  Finance,  p.  155. 

**  It  will  be  shown  in  the  seqnel  that  also  in  the  case  where  there  exists  a 
definite  hypothesis,  our  power  of  ascending  to  the  cause  is  apt  to  be  less  when  thd 
curve  is  of  this  two-headed  form. 

**  Above,  p.  352.  *«  See  in  particular  Memorandum,  Section  VI U,  end. 
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below  the  general  mean  (0'  in  the  figure).  This  is  an  imperfection 
incident  to  all  concrete  statistics.  Take  the  phenomena  whose 
grouping  seems  best  of  all  real  statistics  to  fulfil  the  ideal  law 
of  error  expounded  by  Quetelet — I  mean  the  proportions  of  male 
and  female  births.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  category, 
like  one  of  the  little  enclosed  curves  above,  formed  by  the  still 
horn;  for  which  the  proportion,  say  130  (:  100)  lies  quite  apart 
from  the  general  mean,  say  104  or  105.  Yet  this  abnormality  and 
many  others  do  not  prevent  the  returns  for  the  sex  ratio  forming 
an  almost  ideally  perfect  curve  of  error.  So  again  the  heights  for 
difEerent  Italian  provinces  are  g^aped  about  discrete  mean  points.^ 
And  yet  the  grand  compound  curve  for  the  Italian  nation  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  exemplifications  of  the  typical 
law.  Similarly,  I  think,  the  partial  curves  for  different  categories 
of  prices  are  apt  to  overlap  each  other  in  such  wise  as  to  form  by 
their  supposition  a  compound  curve,  which  may  be  regarded  as — 
I  do  not  say  typical  in  the  sense  of  Quetelet,  or  even  symmetrical 
— ^but  at  least  monoceplialous ;  the  sole  condition  imposed  by  the 
first  variety  of  our  problem.* 

(2.)  We  have  next  to  examine  the  second  of  the  cases  above 
distinguished*  where  the  variation  of  general  prices  is  considered 
as  the  measure  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  gold  in  relation  to 
the  work  which  it  has  to  do.  The  treatment  of  this  case  may  be 
divided  into  two  operations  :  first  to  make  such  corrections  for  the 
variation  in  the  volume  of  transactions,  in  the  organization  of 
credit,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation  as  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  the  simple  case  of  general  prices  varying,  other  things  being  the 
same  ;  and  secondly  to  solve  the  simplified  problem.  I  must  leave 
the  prior  operation  to  the  currency  doctors ;  I  can  only  undertake 
to  prescribe  for  the  simple  case.  The  problem  thus  defined  is  not 
beset  with  the  difficulties  which  are  proper  to  the  first  problem. 
The  postulate  of  oneheadedness  is  not  here  necessary.  Reverting 
to  our  metaphorical  water  system,  let  us  suppose  that  by  some 
seismic  agency,  throughout  half  the  system  the  level  of  the  channels 
is  uniformly  raised  from  100  to  140,  and  throughout  the  other  half 
uniformly  sunk  to  80.  The  first  problem  becomes  almost  unmean- 
ing. But  the  second  problem  does  not  necessarily*  become  more 
difficult,  because  the  character  of  sporadic  variation  is  wanting. 
The  difficulty  is  now  elsewhere :  in  that  *'  other  things  "  are  not 
equal.  But  if  we  agree  to  waive  that  difficulty,  if  the  dimensions 
of  the  channels,  the  secular  proportion  between  the  two  elements, 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents  and  other  variables,  are  regarded  as 
constant,  then  the  problem  is  straightforward.   We  have  merely  to 

*^  See  on  this  delicate  point,  Galton,  JPAiL  Mag,,  1876 ;  and  ef.  my  nole  in 
Nature,  September,  1887. 

"  Mr.  Wells's  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  go  to  prove  that  there  has 
not  been  a  "Fall  in  Prices"  in  the  sense  here  defined,  in  so  far  as  he  makes  out 
that  prices  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  widely  different  categories:  those 
which  have  been  affected  by  diminished  cost  of  production,  and  those  which  have  not. 

«>  See  p.  851. 

**  It  will  be  shown  that  a  certain  bypath  would  be  blocked  by  this  imperfec- 
tion.   See  p.  367. 

2a2 
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iiscertaiQ  the  change  in  the  volume  of  sea-water  in  our  lagoons. 
For  the  example  jast  given  the  answer  is  |  x  140  +  |  X  80  =  110. 

III.  I  proceed  now  to  prescribe  for  the  cases  which  I  have 
diagnosed.  (1.)  I^  there  were  required  a  uniform  treatment  to  be 
administered,  like  Dr.  Sangrado's  hot  water  cure,  this  general  method 
would  Dndoubtedlj  be  the  Arithmetic  Mean.  But  it  is  better  to 
attend  to  the  symptoms  of  particular  cases.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  by  me,®'  that  the  grouping  of  price  returns  is  apt  to  differ 
from  that  form  or  curve  which  is  specially  correlated  with  the 
Arithmetic  Mean,  the  typical  law  of  error  expounded  by  Quetelet, 
Particular  prices  rise  extravagantly  under  the  influence  of  scarcity 
or  speculation ;  and  the  Arithmetic  Mean,  unduly  influenced  by 
these  particular  deviations,  is  dragged  high  above  that  centre  of 
greatest  condensation  which  is  our  aim  and  object. 

Three  remedies  for  this  defect  may  be  proposed.  There  is 
first  (a)  the  Geometric  Mean,  which  was  reconmiended  by  J  evens 
for  reasons  which  have  been  severely  criticised  by  many  writers, 
including  the  present  one  f^  but  which  after  all  may  express  some 
intuition  of  the  real  ground  of  preference,  namely,  that  the 
G-eometric  is  more  likely  than  the  Arithmetic  Mean  to  correspond  to 
the  greatest  ordinate  of  the  unsymmetrical  curve  which  the  statistics 
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of  prices  are  apt  to  form.  As  frequently  in  mathematical  inquiries^ 
genius  appears  to  have  flown  on  to  a  position  where  method  plods 
up  afterwards.  The  objection  to  this  treatment  is  that,  while  it  is 
very  troublesome,  it  is  not  sufficiently  drastic,  for  when  extravagant 
deviations  occur,  like  cotton  in  1862,  the  Geometric  Mean  too  becomes 
unsphered,  and  Jevons  himself,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  against 
manipulation,  is  obliged  to  doctor  the  cotton,  inserting  an  estimated, 
instead  of  the  real  return.  But  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  to 
be  a  prime  condition  of  a  good  method  that  it  should  avoid  the 
appearance  of  "  jerrymandering." 

(P)  Secondly  it  may  be  suggested  that  as  our  end  is  the  point 
of  greatest  condensation  of  the  complete  curve  or  series  of  prices, 
so  our  most  direct  method  is  to  find  the  greatest  ordinate  of  the 
sample  ctirve  on  which  we  have  to  operate. 


"  Memorandum,  Section  VII  I, 
^  Sec  the  note  on  the  presen 
(1S83,  p.  717).  '  igitized  by  LiOOg 


»  Sec  the  note  on  the  present  subject  in  a  fornaer  number  o^-this  JovpuU 
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To  illustrate  ibis  method,  I  take  the  forty-five  pr]ee-van*atioii& 
given  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  for  1880,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order 
of  magnitude.  Now  as  this  arrangement,  owing  to  accidental 
ripples,  does  not  display  the  form  of  a  regular  curve,  it  seema 
proper  to  arrange  the  statistics  in  larger  groups.  But  wluU 
degree,  or  unit  interval  shall  we  select,  and  from  what  origin  shall 
we  lay  it  down  ?  It  seems  plausible  to  start  from  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  to  select  as  unit  the  smallest  interval  which  being 
thus  employed  will  bring  out  the  one-headed  character  of  the  curve. 
The  number  8  for  instance  is  not  large  enough.  For,  if  1  mark  off" 
the  points  50,  58,  &c.,  on  the  horizontal  line  taken  as  an  abscissa, 
aud  erect  in  the  middle  of  each  degree  thus  made  an  ordinate 
indicating  the  number  of  observations  in  that  degree,  the  curve  i» 
not  yet  smooth  and  sweeping.  There  is  a  dip  between  the  ordinates 
13  and  9.  Accordingly  I  try  9 ;  which  gives  the  regular  groupings 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  figure.  But  now  it  must  be  considered 
that  we  might  equally  have  begun  at  the  upper  extrem.ity,  viz.,  95. 
As  it  happens,  the  same  process  here  applied  leads  to  the  same* 
final  form.  Accordingly  the  greatest  ordinate  lies  between  59  and 
(8 ;  presumably  at  the  point  63*5.  By  way  of  testing  this  method 
I  have  applied  it  to  some  statistics  for  which  the  true  centre  is- 
known  a  priori,  yiz.,  a  set  of  forty-eight  numbers  each  formed  by 
adding  together  five  digits  taken  at  random."  The  qumsitum^  the- 
point  which  would  be  the  most  crowded  if  the  series  were  definitely 
prolonged,  is  22'5.  Starting  from  one  extremity  I  find  for  the 
centre  21*5;  22*5  from  the  other  extremity:  giving  22  as  the 
answer. 

The  coincidence  of  these  results  with  each  other  and  with  the 
truth  is  striking,  but  I  fear  accidental.  For  the  first  sort  of  coinci^ 
dence  is  not  presented  in  other  cases.  Thus  in  the  case  of  twenty-one 
returns^  selected  from  the  forty-five  above  given,  the  result  reached 
from  the  beginning  was  60*5 ;  from  the  end  was  74.  There  are- 
cases  also  in  which  no  result,  or  only  a  very  vague  one,  can  be 
obtained  without  manipulation ;  in  particular  when  a  few  observa* 
tions  are  situate  at  a  great  distance  apart  from  the  rest.  Take  for 
instance  Jevons's  thirty-nine  prices  for  1862.  They  keep  pretty 
well  together  up  to  1 74.  Then  at  an  immense  interval  follow  the 
three  cottons,  263,  315,  347.  It  will  be  found  I  think  impossible  to- 
fit  in  these  figures  into  a  continuous  curve  of  the  sort  indicated 
with  a  measuring  rod  or  unit  interval  less  than  58.  When  the 
scale  is  so  coarse,  we  must  expect  the  measurement  to  be  very 
rough. 

A  more  elaborate,  perhaps  more  determinate  and  precise,, 
solution  is  afforded  by  a  method  which  Professor  F.  Darwin  has 
propounded  for  utilising  fallible  measure^.^  This  method  consists- 
in  smoothing  the  given  discontinous  curve  by  the  repeated  applica* 
tion  of  the  following  rule.  Let  ajr-i  av  av+i  be  the  position  of  three- 
successive  observations  (in  the  example  given  below  55,  67,  59)^ 
I^t  yr-i  yr  yn-i  be  the  corresponding  ordinates;  that  is   for  our 

**  The  figures  are  given  in  the  March  number  of  this  Joumak  p<  119. 
*•  They  are  given  below,  p.  359.  ^r^  I 

*»  London  PhU.  Mag,,  May,  1877.  Digitized  by  LiOOglC 
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problem  the  number  of  retnms  enjoying  the  value  designated  by 
the  abscissa  (in  the  example  respectively  2,  2,  1).  Then  put  as  the 
ordinate  of  av  in  a  new  or  reduced  curve  the  expression 

2(a?r+i  —  av-i) 
(in  the  example j =  1*75  j 

The  materals  of  the  annexed  example  are  the  comparative  prices 
for  1885  of  twenty -one  articles,  selected  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance, from  the  forty-five  given  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck.  The  first 
row  gives  the  prices  marked  along  the  abscissa.  The  second  row 
gives  the  corresponding  ordinates ;  being  each  the  number  of  times 
that  a  price  occurs.  The  third  row  gives  the  ordinates  generated 
by  the  original  ones  according  to  the  rale.  I  have  just  introduced 
the  second  generation. 

56    67    69    60    62    64    67     72    73    77     79    81    88    94    99 

i'75  i'3    i'5  i'25    i       1    i'12    2 
i'37  i45  i'SS 

I  hope  that  some  more  industrious  arithmetician  will  trace  out 
the  remaining  issue.  For  my  part  I  feel  no  confidence  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  principle  of  primogeniture  will  operate,  that  there  will 
come  to  be  as  it  were  one  preeminent  head  of  the  family,  until 
after  many  generations.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  we  make 
some  convention  concerning  propagation  from  the  extreme  ordinates, 
of  2  and  1*76  in  the  example.  I  have  left  tbem  to  themselves 
according  to  Professor  Darwin's  recommendation.  But  I  should 
think  it  was  unsafe  for  our  purpose,  either  on  the  one  band  to 
regard  them  as  true,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  take  no  account  of 
them  (in  which  case  the  curve  dropping  two  ordinates  at  each 
generation  must  come  to  a  head  soon) . 

This  method  might  doubtless  be  adapted  to  suit  our  purpose 
better.  And  other  methods  have  been^  or  might  be  proposed. 
But  1  fancy  that  they  would  all  for  the  present  purpose,  as  comjvared 
with  a  generically  different  method  presently  to  be  described,  be 
more  or  less  liable  to  the  following  objections : — 

(1.)  They  are  laborious. 

(2.)  They  involve  some  arbitrary  procedure. 

(3.)  They  do  not  afford  a  measure  of  their  own  fallibility,  their 
"  probable  error*" 

(4.)  They  violate  a  condition  important  in  economic  regulations, 
that  the  principle  employed  should  be,  as  Mill  says  with  respect  to 
currency,  "  intelligible  to  the  most  untaught  capacity."  Altogether 
I  think  it  is  hardly  safe  to  use  the  greatest  ordinate  method  by 
itself,  though  it  may  be  useful  as  an  adjunct  of  another  substitute 
for  the  Arithmetic  Mean,  which  will  now  be  described. 

••  E,g^  by  Professor  Darwin  in  the  paper  reftrredito:^^^!^ 

'      JigitizedbyVjiOOQlv: 
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(7.)  The  method  which  is  here  recommended  as  upon  the 
whole  the  best,  in  cases  where  the  Arithmetic  Mean  is  unsnitable 
in  the  Median.  The  Median  (in  its  simplest  form)  is  found  by 
arranging  the  given  observations  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  and 
taking  thftt  point  or  number  which  has  as  many  observations  above 
as  below  it.  Thus,  given  the  numbers  75,  74,  77,  70,  65,  we  have 
74  as  the  Median ;  since  it  has  two  of  the  returns  greater  and  two 
less  than  itself.^    A  longer  example  is  given  below. 

The  Median  has  the  advantage  over  the  Arithmetic  Mean  in 
that  it  is  not  violently  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  of  extreme 
observations.  In  the  case  of  the  Arithmetic,  and  even  the  Geometric 
Mean,  particular  articles,  like  cotton  and  tohdcco  in  the  American 
war,  unduly  impress  their  individuality  upon  the  general  result. 
The  friends  and  foes  of  this  sort  of  calculus  have  been  alike  puzzled 
and  scandalised  by  this  circumstance.  Even  Jevons,  in  spite  of 
his  protests  against  manipulation,'^  has  to  doctor  the  cotton  for 
1861  and  1862 ;  substituting  an  estimated  for  the  actual  price 
variation.  And  Mr.  Forsell  makes  game  of  the  whole  calculation ; 
here  inserting  and  there  omitting  cotton  and  tohaccOy  so  as  to  make  the 
index  number  seem  the  sport  of  accident.  But,  had  Jevons  used 
the  Median  instead  of  the  Geometric  Mean,  he  might  have  adhered 
to  his  principle,  "  that  for  the  particular  purposes  of  this  inquiry 
it  is  better  not  to  know  the  details  concerning  the  articles."  The 
unmanipulated  median  of  his  thirty-nine  articles  is,  for  1862,  112; 
while  his  adjusted  Geometric  Mean  is  11 3*4.**  That  is  even  on 
the  supposition  that  three  observations  representing  ootton  are 
admitted — which  for  the  present  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  type  is, 
I  submit,  not  proper.  It  is  as  if,  having  to  measure  the  mean 
variation  of  the  barometrical  height  from  hour  to  hour  by  an 
average  extending  over  several  days,  one  were  to  assign  double  or 
treble  weight  to  the  record  of  a  day  on  which  a  barometer  with 
a  tube  of  peculiarly  large  bore***  was  used.  If  then  we  admit  only 
one  cotton,  the  Median  for  Jevons's  thirty-nine  articles  in  1862 
becomes  no. 

In  dealing  with  the  Economist  returns,  we  ought  similarly,  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Bourne,  to  omit  (three  out  of 
the  four)  cottons,  or  "  boil  them  down  "  to  oue.  I  have  taken  from 
the  Economises  tables  the  prices  of  the  nineteen  articles  retained 
by  Mr.  Palgrave,  for  the  trying  period  1862-70;  and  herewith 
present  a  contrast  between  the  Arithmetic  Means  for  those  nineteen 
articles  and  the  Median  for  the  same.  I  venture  to  think  that 
I  have  minimised  what  Dr.  Soetbeer**  calls   the  "  well  founded 

*'  In  the  case  of  an  even  nomber  of  obeeirations,  say  2fi,  It  is  proper  to  take 
the  point  intermediate  between  the  observations  which  are  the  n^  and  (»  +  1}*^ 
in  the  order  of  maguitade. 

**  Currency  and  Finance,  p.  58. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

*^  Or  three  barometers  of  unit  diameter.  Which,  however,  in  90  far  as 
mitiuallff  corrective,  would  possess  a  certain  advantage  over  the  single  simple  obser* 
vation.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  weight  should  be  assigned  in  tkis  species 
of  index  numeration.     See  below,  and  Memorandum,  Section  IX.    C^r\r^n]o 

«  Taussig's  transktion,  p.  602.  '9' '^^^  ^^  ^OOglL 
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objection  that  a  great  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  few  important 
articles  on  the  list,  although  cansed  by  specnlation,  and  of  only 
temporary  duration,  may  exercise  a  great  effect  on  the  index 
traxnber  arrived  at."**  I  fancy  Mr.  Forsell  would  not  find  so  much 
matter  for  ridicule  here.*' 


Arithmetic  Mean, 


Median, 


Perioda 

of 
Yetrt. 

With 

Tolwcco 

nod  Cotton. 

Without 

Tobacco 

atid  Cotton. 

1862-64 

139 

iSfS 

1865-67 

138 

i23 

1868-70 

119 

H4 

Perioda 

of 
Yean. 

With 

Tobacco 

and  Cotton. 

Without 

ToImcoo 

and  Cotton. 

1862-64 

130 

^S6 

1866-67 

"3 

129 

1868-70 

115 

112 

In  each  of  these  contrasted  tables  the  first  column  states  the 
triennium  for  which  in  the  second  column  there  is  given  the  Mean 
oi fifty 'Seven  comparative  prices,  being  the  prices  for  three  successive 
years  of  the  nineteen  articles  selected  by  Mr.  Palgrave  from  the 
Economist's  tables  (the  Economist's  twenty-two  articles  minus  cotton- 
wool, cotton-yam,  and  cotton-cloth).  The  prices  are  those  quoted 
by  the  Economist  for  1st  January  of  each  year.*'  In  the  third 
column  each  entry  is  a  mean  of  fifty-one  prices,  being  the  same  as 
those  upon  which  the  second  column  is  founded,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  tobacco  and  cott<m  (for  three  years).  The  tables  prove  how 
differently  the  Arithmetic  Mean  and  Median  are  affected  by  these 
disturbing  elements. 

Look  at  this  picture  and  at  that,  and  you  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Median  is  the  better  qualified  to  ^x,  and  measure  the  mean  varia- 
tion of  the  monetary  barometer,  by  an  average  extending  over 
many  observations ;  at  any  rate  where  the  commercial  weather  is 
extremely  variable ;  where  the  cyclones  of  war  or  anticyclones  of 
speculation  produce  eccentric  deviations  from  that  mean  result 
which  may  be  due  to  "  causes  operating  on  all  commodities 
whatever." 


^  Of  ooane  it  remains  true  that  an  argnment  in  Probabilities  is  always  the 
better  for  an  addition  to  the  data,  and  is  always  at  best  liable  to  caricatare. 

«*  In  the  Eeonomitt  for  12th  March,  1870,  Commercial  Beview  p.  62,  will  be 
found  all  the  171  data  employed  in  oonstracting  this  table. 
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Fig.  6. 

Three  cases  may  be  specially  distinguished  in  which  the  Medial 
has  the  advantage  both  oyer  the  Arithmetic  Mean  and  the  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Arithmetic  Mean  (with  some  reservations  in  favour 
of  the  Geometric  and  the  Greatest  Ordinate).  The  first  case  (a)  is 
where  the  curve  of  grouping  is  compounded  of  two  typical  curves 
(or  indeed  any  two  symmetrical  curves)  of  which  one  is  right  at  the 
head  and  the  other  is  long  in  the  limbs.  The  superposition  is  not 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  second  case  (6)  is  where  a  typical  curve 
is  distorted  by  the  extension  of  a  thin  but  long  limb  in  one 
direction  (by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  extreme  deviation  greater 
than  the  typical  law  of  error  presents).  The  third  case  (c)  is  the 
asymmetric  curve  which  is  specially  correlated  with  the  Geo- 
metric Mean."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  attributes  in 
different  degrees  and  proportions  are  actually  realized  by  the 
statistics  of  prices.  The  occasions  on  which  this  verification  may 
be  looked  for  are  times  when  there  is  an  exceptional  scarcity  of 
one  or  two  articles,  as  of  tobacco  and  cotton  during  the  American 
war;  times  of  buoyant  speculation  as  1873;  and  generally  short 
periods**  as  contrasted  with  averages  extending  over  a  long  period. 
The  greater  the  number  of  particular  returns  absorbed  into  each  of 
those  average  prices  which  form  the  data  of  our  calculation  the 
more  likely  are  those  data  to  conform  to  the  typical  law  of  errot^ 
and  accordingly  to  be  adapted  to  the  Arithmetic  Mean. 


*«  Analysed  by  Dr.  Macalister  in  the  Proceedingt  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
1879. 

«  Or  small  places. 

^  See  my  "  Methods  of  Statistics,"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  &^iy,  Jjifailee 
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It  is  a  question  of  detail  whether  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
the  Median  constantly,  or  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  likely 
to  have  an  advantage  over  the  Arithmetic  Mean.*'  I  may  observe 
that  even  where  the  Arithmetic  Mean  is  better,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  mach  better.  To  take  an  illnstration  in  alia  ma^erid.  I 
have  applied  the  Median  to  two  sets  of  astronomical  observations 
in  nnmber  respectively  40  and  606.  The  Median  is  in  both  cases 
virtually  identical  with  the  Arithmetic  Mean.  These  resnlts  are 
conformable  to  theory. 

There  still  remains  the  question  whether  the  Median  shall  be 
simple  or  weighted.  For  the  Median  also  admits  of  being  weighted, 
by  allowing  certain  of  the  constituents  to  count  for  more  than  one. 
Now  the  ordinary  considerations  on  which  weight  is  claimed  for 
the  larger  masses  of  value,  for  cotton  in  preference  to  indigo, 
whether  as  of  more  importance  to  the  consumer,  or  as  absorbing 
more  currency — these  reasons,  even  if  defined  more  clearly  than 
they  usually  are,  seem  entirely  out  of  court  here.  They  are  as  it 
were  excellent  moves  at  chess ;  but  we  are  now  playing  billiards. 
From  the  present  point  of  view,  in  order  to  determine  a  type  by 
the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  the  attribute  which  gives  importance 
to  an  article  is  not  its  quantity,  but  the  independence  of  its  ftuctua^ 
tion.  From  this  point  of  view  pepper  may  be  as  good  as  cotton ; 
just  as  the  mere  size  of  a  rain  gauge  does  not  directly  afPect 
the  value  of  its  indications.  Upon  this  ground,  as  an  indirect 
deduction*®  from  the  principle  of  independence,  I  have  recommended 
assigning  rather  larger  weights  to  the  more  massive  commodities. 
For  certain  technical  reasons  I  advise  that  each  price  return  should 
couDt  for  as  many,  should  in  effect  be  repeated  as  often,  as  the 
sqtuire  root  of  the  number  of  units  in  the  quantity  of  the  corres- 
ponding commodity. 

The  annexed  table  and  commentary,  extracted  from  the  Memo- 
randum to  which  reference  has  been  made,  illustrates  the  Simple 
and  the  Weighted  Median.  The  first  column  of  figures  are  price- 
variations,  expressed  as  percentages,  for  nineteen  commodities, 
obtained  by  comparison  of  the  year  1870  with  the  period  1865-69. 
The  figures  are  taken  from  Table  XXVI  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Memorandum  contributed  by  Mr.  Palgrave  to  the  Third  Report  on 
the  Depression  of  Trade.  The  percentages  given  by  him  are  here 
rearranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude.  Opposite  each  percentage  in 
the  third  column  is  given  the  proportional  quantity  of  commodity, 
or  *  relative  importance,'  taken  from  Mr.  Palgrave*s  Table  XXVII 
(year  1870).  The  fourth  column  contains  the  (approximate)  square 
roots  of  these  quantities.  Now  for  the  Simple  Median  the  rule  is 
to  find  that  one  of  the  entries  in  Col.  2  which  has  as  many  observa- 
tions above  as  below  it :  that  is  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  magni- 
tude ;  which  proves  to  be  94.  For  the  weighted  or  corrected  Median 
we  still  seek  the  entry  in   Col.   2,  which  has  as  many  obser\'a- 

«'  TliUB  we  may  expect  the  Median  to  be  more  required  when  the  mean  of 
tlie  highect  and  lowest  prices  in  the  year  figures  in  our  data  rather  than  an  average 
extending  over  every  month  or  week. 

*•  Cf,  note  to  p.  860,  and  Memorandum  loc.  cit.         Digitized  by  CjOOQ  Ic 
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tions  above  as  below  it;  bnt  we 'proceed  as  if  the  observation  71 
liad  been  made,  not  once,  but  19' 3  times ;  the  observation  72  made 
I2'8  times,  and  so  on.  There  being  in  all  nearly  177  snch  oon- 
.Btrnctive  observations,  the  Median  is  the  89th,  that  is  94.  Or  in 
other  words  we  have  to  find  in  the  fourth  column,  that  figpire 
which  is  such  that  the  sum  of  all  above  [or  below]  it  vnth  the 
figure  itself  should  be  greater  than  half  the  sum  of  the  entire 
column,  but  without  that  figure  should  be  less  than  half  the  entire 
sum.  The  figure  thus  defined  proves  to  be  6*2 .  For  the  sum  of 
the  entries  above  that  figure  is  82*3,  and  the  half  sum  of  the 
•column  is  88*25.  Now  82*3  is  less  than  8825,  while  82*3 +6*2  is 
greater  than  88*25.  ^^^  entry  in  the  second  column  which 
corresponds  to  the  figure  thus  determined,  viz.,  94  (corresponding 
to  6*2),  is  the  required  Weighted  Median,  The  weighted  Arithmetic 
Mean  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Palgrave  is  90.  By  a  similar  operation 
performed  on  the  export  statistics  for  the  year  1880,  given  by 
Mr.  Giffen  in  his  report  of  the  year  1881,  it  is  found  that  the 
Weighted  Median  (for  the  decline  of  price  compared  with  1861)  is 
—7*8.  Mr.  Giffen*s  result,  the  corresponding  Weighted  Arithmetic 
Mean,  is  —  5*83. 


Prioe-VariaUoni. 

Qnantittet. 

doantiUct. 

■Cotton 

71 

72 

76 

80 

82 

89 

90 

91 

94 

95 

97 

97 

98 
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102 

104 

107 

120 

120 

381 
164 

17 
418 

30 
8 

66 

82 

38 
21 

55 
128 

49 

44 

382 

150 

9 

H3 

15 

19*6 

Wool 

12-8 

Tobacco  

41 

Wheat 

20*6 

6*5 

Co%e 

28 

^oa 

81 

Flax  

9 

Oils 

"6^ 

Lead    

4*6 

Leather   

7-4 

Lron 

11*7 

;Silk 

7 

Tallow 

6-7 

Meat    

Timbw    

19-6 
12-2 

Indiffo 

3 

~~    6^ 

.ouiar  

12 

Z,70                        '■ •-■■■•- 

Tin  

d'9 

2,200                        176-6 

The  operation  is  much  simplified  by  noticing  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  arrange  the  percentages  in  the  order  of  magnitude  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Median.  The  rest  may  be  entered  pell-mell  as  they 
-come. 

If  this  use  of  the  square  root  appears  too  much  of  a  refinement, 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  as  it  is 
really  not  likely  to  make  much  difference*'  to  use  the  unman ipulated 

**  See  on  this  point  my  Memonindam  of  1888.  With  the  system  of  weights 
.proposed  by  the  British  Association  Committee,  and  supposing  15  independent  price 
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quantities  instead  of  their  sqnare  roots,  the  third  column  instead 
of  the  fourth.  The  Median  so  obtained  might  be  compared  or 
combined  with  the  Simple  Median.  Thus  in  the  example  91  is 
the  Median  obtained  bj  the  use  of  the  third  column.  And  the 
Simple  Median  is  95.  Whence  for  the  adjusted  Median  we 
have  92*5. 

(2.)  To  find  the  average  proper  to  our  second  case,  I  first 
assume  the  problem  to  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  form.*®  We  are 
then  to  suppose  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  level  in  all  and 
each  of  our  metaphorical  channels  is  disturbed.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  salt  contents  of  the  channels  have  varied,  we 
have  here  primd  fade  merely  to  multiply  each  variation  with  (a 
factor  proportionate  to)  the  superficial  dimensions  of  the  channel, 
and  add  these  products.  In  short,  we  form  a  weighted  index 
number  of  the  kind  employed  by  Mr.  Palgrave. 

It  is  very  important  to  understand  that  this  solution  of  the 
problem  does  not  postulate  sporadicity.  Suppose  the  beds  of  some 
lagoons  to  have  been  uniformly  depressed,  of  others  raised  en  hloc. 
This  solidarity  does  not  vitiate  our  formula. 

So  far,  supposing  that  the  proportion  of  sea  -  water  in  the 
different  channels  is  the  same.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  so.  The  proportion  may  be  very  small  in 
the  lagoons  of  cotton,  and  very  large  in  the  main  channels  of 
distribution  by  which  labour  is  transferred  to  the  employer's  use. 
The  best  then  we  can  do,  is  to  adopt  a  system  of  weights  like 
Mr.  Palgrave's  as  a  first  approximation,  and  then  to  make  correc- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  different  transactions. 

So  very  conjectural  are  these  estimates  that  a  doubt  may  rise 
whether  a  conclusion  based  on  them  is  much  worth.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  error  in  an  estimate  relative  to  one  item,  e.g., 
coal,  is  apt  to  be  compensated  by  the  independent  error  on  another 
item,  e.g.t  iron.  In  the  concatenation  of  probabilities  the  chain  is 
stronger  than  its  weakest  links.  The  whole  is  more  accurate  than  a 
part.  The  extent  of  error  to  which  the  result  is  liable  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  materials  and  f ormulee  which  I  have  prepared  for  the 
British  Association.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  error  diminishes 
as  the  number  of  items  increases.  For  English  prices  we  may 
roughly  state  that  the  probable  error  of  the  result  will  be  less  than 
the  probable  error  incident  to  each  of  the  data,  the  determinations 
of  weight,  in  the  ratio  3  ^n  :  1.  That  is,  supposing  the  prices  to 
be  accurately  given.  But  this  cannot  be  supposed,  and  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  error  is  made  by  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
these  statistics.  It  still  is  true,  however,  that  the  error  tends 
rapidly  to  diminish  as  the  number  of  the  items  increases. 

Such  is  the  solution  of  the  second  problem  in  a  certain  abstract 
sense :  reduced  or  simplified  my  making  allowance  for  the  variation 

observations,  the  difference  between  the  Median  obtained  by  way  of  Col.  3  and  the 
Simple  Median  would  be  very  unlikely  to  exceed  a  or  3  per  cent.  A  fortiori, 
tbe  (JUfference  between  the  results  of  Cols.  8  and  4  is  likely  to  be  small,  and  within 
the  probable  error  to  which  any  mode  of  averaging  is  liable.  ^  1 

■•  See  above,  p.  865.  jigitized  by  LjOOglC 
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of  certain  coefficients  whicli  cannot  be  treated  as  constant :  in 
particalar  the  volume  of  transactions,  the  organisation  of  credit, 
and  the  rapidity  of  circulation.  I  do  not  conceal  the  suspicion  that, 
before  this  stage  of  simplicity  is  reached,  the  calculation  will  have 
lost  the  name  of  science.  For  the  mutual  compensation  of  errors  is 
not  here  available.  We  have  to  assign  a  factor  which  affects  oar 
computation  as  a  whole ;  such  as  the  change  in  the  relation  between 
credit  and  hard  cash  transactions.  Nor  should  we  fare  much 
better  if  we  pursue  the  same  end  by  a  method  which  does  not 
properly  come  into  the  present  paper,  as  it  does  not  operate  upon 
prices.  I  allude  to  the  comparison  between  the  quantity  of  gold 
in  active  circulation  (ascertained  independently  of  price-statistics) 
and  the  volume  of  hard  cash  transactions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  the  present  state  of  statistics  either  method  is  available  to  prove 
even  the  direction — much  less  the  amount — of  change  in  the 
quantity  of  metallic  currency  relative  to  the  work  of  transfer 
which  it  has  to  do. 

However  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  two  shades  of 
the  problem  now  under  consideration,  our  Problem  (2).  We  may 
either  limit  our  estimate  to  a  particular  district  or  country,  or 
extend  them  to  the  whole  system  of  countries  in  monetaiy  com- 
munication,  what  the  Grermans  call  the  Munzgebiet.  The  problem 
in  the  limited  sense  is  doubtless  more  soluble;  and  its  solution 
may  be  used  as  a  subsidiary  proof  and  veritication  of  the  quaesitum 
prescribed  by  our  Problem  (1).  It  is  thus  that  I  understand 
Mr.  Giffen's  reasoning  in  his  paper  already  referred  to.*^  The 
primary  object  of  his  inquiry  is  the  average  variation  of  prices  in 
England.  He  ascertains  it  first  directly  by  averaging  prices ;  and 
secondarily  by  comparing  for  England  the  quantity  of  gold  in 
active  circulation  with  the  volume  of  hard  cash  transactions.*^ 
When  we  extend  our  view  to  the  whole  "Munzgebiet,"  we  have 
I  think  a  more  substantive  conception  and  important  scope  as  the 
answer  to  our  Problem  (2).  This  answer  is  in  effect  the  ratio  in 
which  the  volume  of  metallic  money  in  the  world  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  keep  the  relation  between  money  and  com- 
modities constant.  The  sort  of  statistics  which  are  available  for 
this  purpose  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Krai's  elaborate  monograph, 
Qeldwert  und  Freishewegung.^ 

If  it  is  judged  that  the  direct  methods  of  solving  our  second 
problem,  in  its  wider  sense  at  any  rate,  are  blocked  by  insurmount- 
able statistical  difficulties,  we  have  still  a  resource  for  the  solution 
of  Problem  (2).  We  may  ascertain  an  average  variation  of  general 
prices  according  to  the  method  of  our  first  problem,  which  will 
also  be  answer  to  our  second  problem.  For,  if  general  prices  on 
an  average  have  varied,  then  the  prices  of  commodities  exchanged 
for  hard  cash  will  have  similarly  varied.     Thus  we  may  say  that  to 

"  Above,  p.  351. 

^  Making  the  estimate,  which  has  been  questioned,  that  the  ratio  between 
credit  and  hard  cash  transactions  had  not  materially  altered  during  the  period 
considered  for  the  United  Kingdom.  r^r\r\n\o 

«  Referred  to  in  my  Memorandum.  digitized  by  ^OO^ IL 
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every  unit  volume  of  hard  cash  transactions*^  there  goes  so  much 
more  gold. 

But  then  there  recurs  upon  us  the  anxioas  question  whether  the 
condition  required  for  the  solution  of  our  first  problem  is  fal  filled  \^ 
whether  the  price-variations  may  be  regarded  as  grouped  spora- 
dically about  a  single  mean  type.  This  subtle  point  will  puzzle 
some  who  may  have  hoped  to  have  heard  the  last  of  sporacUcity  on 
reaching  the  more  objective  part  of  oar  problem.  They  may  have 
reluctantly  granted  that  two-headed  curves,  such  as  our  figure  3, 
may  be  of  little  statistical  value  in  the  absence  of  any  interpreting 
hypothesis.  But  surely  it  may  be  urged,  when  it  is  known  a  priori 
that  a  unique  real  entity  underlies  the  observations  however 
disunited,  then  we  are  justified  in  taking  the  mean  of  those  obser- 
vations as  the  representative  of  that  objective  thing. 

An  example  in  alia  materia  may  clear  up  this  point.  Suppose 
that  the  shot  marks  on  a  target  arranged  themselves  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  fig.  3  (the  abscissa  representing  distance  along  a 
certain  line,  and  the  ordinate  the  number  of  shot  marks  at  each 
distance).  Now  (1),  if  we  know  nothing  d  priori  about  the 
genesis  of  those  marks,  the  total  average  is  almost  worthless. 
But  (2),  let  it  be  granted  that  this  grouping  has  resulted  from 
firing  at  one  and  the  same  bullseye  on  two  successive  days,  when 
difEerent  winds  deflect  each  set  of  shots  in  opposite  directions.** 
Something  of  this  sort  I  understand  actually  occurs  at  Woolwich. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  it  is  doubtless  proper  to  take  the  mean  of  all 
the  observations  as  representing  the  bullseye.  But  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  a  very  bad  representative.  For,  whereas  in  a  simple 
cluster  of  observations,  the  error  of  the  average  is  diminished  as 
the  sqitare  root  of  n ;  in  this  abnormal  compound  cluster,  there  are 
virtually  only  two  observations — the  separate  averages  of  the  discrete 
clusters — for  the  bullseye.  The  peculiar  grip  which  a  plurality  of 
independent  events  afEords  to  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  becomes 
wanting.  The  **  probable  error  "  of  the  result  amounts  at  best*^  to 
about  half  the  distance  between  the  partial  centres  O'  O".  An 
eriior  equal  to  the  whole  distance  is  not  very  improbable.  In  short 
the  result  is  not  indeed,  as  before  worthless,  but  it  is  worth  very 
little.** 

**  The  reader  will  find  his  oonception  aix>ut  this  whole  subject  much  cleared  up 
by  the  original  idea  of  an  "  average  ton  "  of  commoditiea  introduced  by  Sir  Bawson 
Bawson. 

»•  Above,  p.  354. 

M  Cf.  Dr.  Venn's  felicitous  illustration,  Loffio  of  Chance,  chap,  xix,  p.  86. 

*'  That  is  if  even  the  number  of  shots  fired  on  tlie  two  days  is  indefinitely  large. 

**  An  acute  friend  objects  that  this  illustration  neglects  the  circumstance  that  a 
rise  of  price  in  some  articles  has  some  tendency  to  cause  a  fall  in  others.  But  this 
omission  is  not  here  material,  as  may  be  seen  by  reverting  to  our  primary  meta- 
phor,  which  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection.  Suppose  that  seismic  forces,  acting 
upon  the  bed  of  our  lagoons,  uniformly  raise  one-half  and  depress  the  other  half, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  tidal  force  of  unknown  efficacy  operates  on  the  whole 
system,  tending  to  increase  (or  decrease)  all  the  depths.  And  let  the  resultant 
fact  be  that  one  large  class  of  the  channels  has  become  deeper,  and  another 
shallower,  then  I  say  that  the  average  variation  of  the  whole  system  is,  in  the 
sense  implied  by  the  colUiteral  method   now   under  review,  almost  worthless. 
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Is  there  then  one  type,  and  not  two  types,  of  price- variation, 
thronghont  the  cultured  countries — or  some  one  of  them  if  we 
take  the  narrower  view  of  our  problem  P  This  is  a  question  of 
fact  on  which  there  are  others  more  competent  to  speak.  I  should 
be  quite  prepared  to  find  on  fuller  study  that  an  appreciation  of 
gold  may  as  legitimately  be  predicated  of  the  civilised  world  as 
the  proposition  that  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  births  is  about 
105  :  100.  That  proposition  is  not  true  even  in  quality  for  many 
districts  where  more  girls  are  bom  than  boys.  It  is  very  inaccurate 
in  quantity  for  considerable  classes,  e.g.^  the  stillborn  and  perhaps 
the  first  born.  But  it  is  true — as  true  as  any  statistical  proposition 
can  be— of  the  whole.  The  proposition  that  gold  has  in  recent 
times  appreciated  may  be  equally  inaccurate  and  equally  admissible. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  solution  of  our  second  problem 
stands  or  falls  with  that  of  the  first ;  and  it  probably  stands. 


rV. — Emigration  and  Immigration  in  the  Year  1887. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  R.  Gifien's  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Statistical  Tables  relating^ 
to  Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1887.  In  continuation  of  similar  reports  to  be  found 
in  the  Journal  for  previous  years : — 

"  In  presenting  the  accompanying  tables  relating  to  emigration 
and  immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1887,  I  desire,  as  in  former  years,  to  call  attention  to  the 
general  features  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  they  are  disclosed  by 
the  returns  collected  by  this  department.  In  view,  however,  of 
the  attention  which  has  lately  been  directed  to  European  immigra- 
tion into  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  again  point  out 
that  no  information  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  following 

The  probable  error  of  this  result,  as  the  measure  of  the  tidal  effect,  is  about 
half  the  interval  between  the  different  new  depths;  e.ff,,  about  half  30,  if  one 
moiety  has  sunk  (from  100)  to  80,  and  another  risen  to  i  xo.  But  the  effect  due 
to  the  tidal  force,  the  residual  phenomenon  to  be  measured,  must,  I  think,  be 
smaller  than  20,  and  may  be  yeiy  much  smaller ;  so  much  so  that  some  doubt 
whether  it  exists.  Measuring  a  magnitude  of  this  order  by  the  aoerft^tf 
variation,  is  like  determining  atomic  weights  with  kitchen  scales.  In  fact  in  ihs 
absence  of  sporadic  dispersion,  Messrs.  Forsell,  Laughlin,  and  Co.  would  be  quite 
right  in  postulating  a  fall  in  all  commodities  to  prove  appreciation  of  gold.  Jevons 
would  be  quite  wrong  in  his  calculation  of  the  probable  error  incident  to  his  index 
number  {Currency  and  Finance).  And  he  doubtless  is  a  little  wrong  in  so  far  as 
sporadicity  is  less  perfect  in  price  variations  than  in  ordinary  physical  observations. 
Suppose  that  by  a  proper  classification  his  thirty-six  variations  could  be  explained 
by  eighteen  or  nine  independent  principal  causes  (combined  with  disturbances  of 
a  smaller  order),  then  the  probable  error  in  Jevons's  calculation  might  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  i  "2  or  5. 

The  problem  belongs  to  the  Theory  of  Averayes,  and  those  who  discuss  it 
should  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities.   3,  ^j^g^  bvGoOQlc 
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tables,  which  relate  solely  to  the  movement  of  passengers  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  places  out  of  Europe  and  not  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Examining  first,  then,  the  gross  amount  of  such  emigration,  it 
appears  that  the  expansion  in  volume  of  this  outward  current 
which  occurred  in  1886  as  compared  with  1885  has  been  continued 
during  the  year  just  ended,  the  numerical  increase  being  very 
nearly  the  same.     The  figures  are : — 

Emigration  in  1885, 1886,  and  1887. 


Total, 
including  Foreignert. 

Emigrants 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 

Knmber  of  emigrantfl  iq  1887 

39^^*94 
330>8oi 

264,385 

281,487 

„                      '86 

282,900 

„                       *85 

207,644 

Increaae  in  1887    

»86    

65,693 
66,416 

48,587 
25,256 

As  will,  however,  appear  from  this  table,  the  expansion  of  total 
emigration,  though  considerable,  has  proceeded  at  a  diminished 
rate,  the  figures  for  1887  showing  an  increase  of  rather  less  than 
20  per  cent,  over  the  numbers  given  for  the  previous  year,  while 
the  1886  figures  represent  an  increase  of  about  2  c  per  cent,  over 
1885. 

"In  1886  the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  was  es- 
pecially marked  in  the  case  of  those  of  foreign  origin,  while  in 
1887  it  occurred  chiefly  among  the  British  and  Irish  emigrants, 
the  numbers  of  these  rising  from  232,900  in  1886  to  281,487  last 
year,  an  increase  of  nearly  21  per  cent.,  as  against  12  per  cent, 
only  in  1886.  The  total  number  of  foreigners  who  emigrated  from 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887  was  108,572,  as  against 
94,370  in  1886,  an  increase  of  only  15  per  cent.,  while  the  advance 
of  this  class  of  emigrants  in  1886  as  compared  with  1885  was  one 
of  75  per  cent. 

"The  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  in  1887,  281,487, 
is  the  largest  yet  reached  in  any  year  since  the  nationality  of 
emigrants  has  been  distinguished,  with  the  exception  of  1883, 
when  the  number  was  320,118.  Taking  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  middle  of  1887  as  37,091,564  (according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Registrar- General),  the  proportion  of  emigra- 
tion (of  British  and  Irish)  thereto  was  for  that  year  0*76  per  cent., 
a  higher  rate  than  that  of  any  previous  year  since  1854  except  the 
year  1882,  when  it  was  0*79  per  cent.,  and  the  year  1883,  when  it 
was  0*90  per  cent. 

**  Of  the  gross  number  of  passengers  from  the  United  Kingdom 
— hitherto  dealt  with — many  are,  of  course,  not  emigrants  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  travellers  on  business  or  pleasure. 
The  great  majority  of  cabin  passengers  no  doubt  belong  to  the 
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latter  class,  and  some  idea  of  the  proportion  borne  by  snch 
travellers  to  the  emigrants,  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the  develop- 
ment in  recent  years  of  this  passenger  movement,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  statement : — 

Numbers  of  Cabin  and  Steerage  Passengers  leaving  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Places  out  of  Europe,  in  each  of  the  Tears  from  1876  to  1887 
indusive. 


Years. 

Cabin  Paaiengers. 

Steerage  Passengert. 

ToUl. 

1876    

41,900 

37,147 
43,168 
43,928 
50,734 
54.270 
56,739 
55.840 
57,403 
5 ',428 
59.381 
60,754 

96,322 
82,824 
104,495 
173,235 
281,560 
338,244 
356,549 
341,317 
246,498 
212,957 
271,419 
335,740 

138,222 
119,971 
147,663 
217,163 
332,294 
392,514 
4^,288 

397,157 
303,901 
264.385 
330,801 

396,494 

'77    

»78   

'79    

»80   

'81    

'82    

»83    

'84   

»85    

'86    

'87    

''From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  number  of  cabin 
passengers  is,  in  the  main,  steadily  increasing,  and  is  not  liable  to 
the  fluctuations  noticeable  in  the  numbers  of  steerage  passengers. 

"  Some  small  parfc  of  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  has  of  late  years  been  effected  by  way  of  the 
continental  ports,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  of 
such  passengers  no  account  is  taken  in  the  appended  set  of  tables. 
The  figures  for  last  year  are  subjoined,'^  and  may  be  compared 

>i  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1887>  «t<2 
continental  ports. 


Adults. 

Children 
under  12  Years 

NationaUty. 

Married. 

Single. 

ofARe 
and  Inrants. 

lOl«l. 

Males. 

yemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males'. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

English    

449 
35 
25 

273 
16 

23 

700 
38 
28 

150 
22 

148 

4 

11 

169 

18 
27 

1,297 

77 
64 

592 
53 
72 

Scotch 

Irisli    

Total  British.. 
Foreigners  

509 
•277 

312 
161 

766 
446 

191 
138 

163 

74 

214 
99 

1,438 
797 

7^7 
398 

Grand  total.... 

786 

473 

1,212 

329 

237 

m 

2,235 

1,115 

Corresponding 
figures  for  1886 
Total   British  1 

and  Irish....  J 
Foreigners  

407 
239 

3" 

170 

1,027 
582 

229 
168 

145 

82 

173 
104 

1,679 
903 

713 
442 

Grand  total.... 

646 

481 

1,609 

397 

227 

^11 

2,482 

^^"^SS 
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with  similar  figures  in  previons  reports.  It  will  be  seen  that 
emigration  by  this  indirect  route  is  small,  and  shows  no  tendency 
to  increase. 

"The  return  current  of  immigration  falls  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"  The  total  amount  of  immigration  is  seen  from  the  following 
table:— 

Immigration  in  1886,  1886,  and  1887. 


Total, 
inclading  Fordgnen. 

Immicnuito 

of  British  and  Iriih 

Origin  only. 

'86  

•85  

119,013 
108,879 
113.549 

85,475 
80,018 
85,468 

Increase  in  1887  

10.134 
4,670 

5,457 
5,450 

Decreaae  in     '86  

"  This  shows  an  increase  in  number  both  of  foreign  and  of 
British  immigrants  in  place  of  the  decrease  noticeable  last  year. 
This  increase  in  immigration,  coupled  with  a  continued  increase  in 
emigration,  is  in  exact  accord  with  the  rule  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  in  previous  reports :  *  An  increase  of  immigration 
accompanies  generally  an  increase  of  emigration,  and  reaches  its 
maximum  in  those  years  when  the  emigration  begins  to  fall  off 
from  the  maximum  it  has  itself  reached,  and  then  in  the  succeeding 
years  emigration  and  immigration  both  decline;  the  minimum, 
however,  in  the  case  of  emigration  preceding  the  minimum  in  the 
case  of  immigration,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in  the  first  year  after 
the  emigration,  having  declined,  begins  again  to  increase.' 

"  The  importance  of  a  record  of  immigration  is  obvious,  as,  in 
order  to  properly  estimate  the  extent  to  which  a  transfer  of 
population  takes  place  in  any  year  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
other  countries,  the  number  of  immigrants  should,  of  course,  bo 
deducted  fi-om  the  gross  number  of  emigrants.  The  net  emigra- 
tion for  the  last  three  years,  as  thus  calculated,  is  seen  fiom  the 
following  table : — 

Excess  of  Emigrants, 


Kninber  of  emig[rantB  in  1887 

„  immigrantB       '87 

Excess  of  emigrants  in  1887 

Corresponding  excess  in  1886 

'85 


Total  Number 

of 

Pasiengen. 


396,494 
ii9»oi3 


277,481 

221,922 
150,836 


Passengers 

of  British  and  Irish 

Origin  only. 


281,487 
85,475 


196,012 

152,882 
^2,176  1 
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"  The  total  surplns  emigration  (t.e.,  inclading  foreigners)  has 
thus  again  increased  duriog  1887,  thongh  not  to  the  extent  observ- 
able in  1886,  when  the  effect  on  the  balance  of  population  of  an 
increase  of  emigration  over  1885  was  enhanced  by  a  simnltaneons 
small  decline  of  immigration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  emigra- 
tion of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  only  has  increased  even 
more  than  in  1886,  the  1887  figures  representing  an  advance  of 
28  per  cent,  over  those  for  1886,  while  these  again  showed  an 
advance  of  2  c  per  cent,  over  the  numbers  returned  for  1885.  The 
proportion  01  net  British  and  Irish  emigration  to  the  total  estimated 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  middle  of  the  year  was 
(for  1887)  0-53  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  0*42  per  cent,  in  1886, 
and  0*34  per  cent,  in  1885,  which  was  the  last  minimwn  year  of 
emigration.  This  net  emigration  j>roper  was  composed  of  93,628 
adult  males,  64,628  adult  females,  and  37,756  children  (under  12 
years),  males  being  thus  29,000  in  excess  of  females,  while  children 
were  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  20  per  cent.  This  excess  of  males 
occurs  chiefly  among  the  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  the  sexes 
being  nearly  equal  in  number  among  the  Irish. 

*'  To  the  gross  British  and  Irish  emigration  the  Irish,  in  1887, 
contributed  28  per  cent.,  a  proportion  slightly  greater  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  still  below  the  average  proportion  for 
the  last  three  quinquennial  periods,  1871-75, 1876-80, 1881-85,  and 
far  below  the  high  rate  observable  ^n  the  years  preceding  1869-70. 
Scotch  emigrants  maintain  about  the  same  propoi*tion  as  in  former 
years,  viz.,  12  per  cent.,  leaving  60  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  English  emigrants. 

"  By  far  the  greater  number  of  emigrants  still  select  the  United 
States  as  their  country  of  destination,  the  proportion  going  thither 
of  the  total  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  being  72  per 
cent,  in  1887,  as  against  66  per  cent,  in  1886 ;  34,183  (12  per  cent.) 
went  to  the  Australasian  colonies,  as  against  43,076  (or  18  per  cent.) 
in  the  previous  year;  while  32,025  (or  11  per  cent.)  proceeded  to 
British  North  America,  the  proportion  being  unchanged  from  that 
of  1886,  though  the  number  is  higher  by  7,280.  Taking  English 
emigrants  separately,  the  proportion  going  to  the  United  States  in 
1887  was  63*6  per  cent.;  to  British  North  America,  14*6;  and  to 
Australasia,  14*9;  while  of  Irish  emigrants  no  less  than  87*6  per 
cent,  were  bound  for  the  States.  During  the  thirty-five  years  from 
1853  to  1887,  neglecting  the  return  current  of  immigration,  of 
which  for  the  early  part  of  this  period  there  is  no  account,  nearly 
four  and  a  quarter  million  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  have 
left  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States,  2,165,532  of  these 
being  Irish.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  which  this  movement  from 
our  shores  still  exerts  on  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  Australasian  colonies,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  census  tables  of  each  of  the 
countries  named  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  table,  in  which  the 
figures  relate  to  the  census  year  1881,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  1880  :— 
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Statement  shovnng  the  Number  of  Persons  Bom  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
and  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  forming  part  of  the 
Population  of  the  undermentioned  Countries  accordinj  to  the  last  avail- 
able Census  Tables ;  with  the  Proportion  of  such  Persons  to  the  Total 
Population  of  these  Countries, 


Country. 

Population. 

Person!  Born  in 

Total  Bora 

in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Percentuge 

of 
Population 

Bom  in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Irdaod. 

50,155,783 
4^324,810 

751,468 
862,846 
286,211 
218,525 
82,054 
115,705 
634,030 

747,462 
169,504 

110,674 

147,453 

59,151 

37,390 

6,760 

17,307 

121,187 

170,136 
115,062 

25,079 
48,153 
10,637 

9,929 
732 

8,744 
62,753 

1,854,571 
185,526 

69,192 

86,733 
18,246 
28,295 

2,975 

7,192 

49,363 

2,772,169 
470,092 

204,945 
282,339 
88,034 
75,614 
10,467 
28,243 
223,303 

5'5 
109 

27-3 
327 
30-8 

35*4 
32-6 

244 
41-8 

Onnadft    

Australana — 
NewSoutliWaleB 
Yictoria  

South  Australia.... 
QueenBland 

Western  Australia 
TiwiTiftpia 

New  Zealand 

*'  To  these  figures  it  may  be  added  that  the  total  G-erman  bom 
population  of  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1880  was  returned 
as  1,966,742,  or  3*92  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  a  proportion 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Irish  origin,  who 
formed  3*70  of  the  population.  It  may  assist  in  realising  the 
meaning  of  these  figures  to  remember  that  the  total  number  of 
foreign  bom  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  census 
was  only  135,640,  or  rather  less  than  0*39  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  is  not  the  place  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  element  distributes  itself  over  the  United  States,  as  to 
which  some  interesting  particulars  are  contained  in  the  census 
tables  for  that  country ;  it  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  numbering  5,082,871, 
no  less  than  1,211,379,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  are  returned  as 
foreign  bom,  while  even  this  proportion  is  exceeded  in  the  States 
of  Nevada,  Arizona,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  California,  in  each  of 
which  the  foreign  bom  settlers  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
inhabitants. 

"  In  the  city  of  New  York  itself,  out  of  a  total  population  (in 
1880)  of  1,206,299  there  were  237,935  returned  as  bom  in  the 
British  Isles,  viz.,  30,657  in  England,  8,683  in  Scotland,  and 
198,595  in  Ireland;  the  Irish  element  thus  amounting  to  16*5  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city. 

"  The  decrease  in  emigration  to  Australia  noticeable  in  1887  is 
no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  reports  which  have  reached 
England  of  the  overstocking  of  the  labour  market ;  it  has  also  to 
be  remembered  that  free  passages  are  at  present  not  granted  to  any 
of  these  colonies  except  Queensland,  and  that  assisted  passages  are 
only  granted  to  Queensland,  West  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  these  under  strict  limitations.    It  has  frequently  been  noticed 
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in  former  reports  that  eTDigration  to  Australia  has  been  largely  an 
assisted  emigration,  and  has  risen  or  fallen  as  assistance  has  been 
given  or  withheld. 

''  The  general  increase  in  emigration,  and  especiallj  the  increase 
in  emigration  to  the  United  States,  may  no  doubt  be  considered  as 
an  additional  sign  of  the  revival  of  trade.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  iu  previous  reports,  there  is  an  oscillation  in  the  amount  of 
annual  emigration  broadly  corresponding  to  variations  in  general 
trade  prospects,  and  particularly  to  such  variations  in  the  countries 
of  destination ;  emigration  rises  or  falls  as  trade  is  brisk  or  dull. 
The  last  minimum  point  was  reached  in  188t5,  and  in  the  last  twa 
years  tl^ere  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in  emigration.  There 
are  signs  of  the  revival  of  trade  being  likely  to  make  progress  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  hope 
will  be  realised,  and  whether  a  continued  development  of  emigra- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  current  year. 

*' A  few  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  in  the  question 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States 
regarding  pauper  aliens,  the  Board  of  Trade  requested  their 
principal  officers  at  the  different  ports  to  obtain  returns  from  the 
shipowners  of  the  number  of  emigrants  rejected  by  the  United 
States  authorities  and  sent  back  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  During 
the  last  two  years  the  returns  thus  obtained  are  believed  to  have 
been  complete,  and  the  general  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 

Table  showing  the  Total  Nwmher  cf  Emigrants  who  were  Rejected  by  the 
United  States  Authorities  and  sent  hade  to  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  Years  1886  and  1887,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  become 
a  Public  Charge. 

[From  returns  supplied  by  shipowners]. 


Adulto. 

Children  and  Infant*. 

ToUl. 

Natwnalitj. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1886. 

British  and  Irish.. 
I'oreignerB  ■ 

27 
87 

43 

29 

4 
15 

5 

10 

31 
52 

48 
39 

79 
91 

Total  

64 

7a 

19 

15 

83 

87 

170 

1887. 

British  and  Irish.. 
Foreigners 

32 
5 

*9 
7 

9 
8       . 

lO 

3 

41 
8 

39 
10 

80 
18 

Total  

87 

36 

12 

»3 

49 

49 

98 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  emigrants  rejected 
and  returned  in  1886  was  170,  and  in  1887  the  number  waa  98. 
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The  number  of  British  and  Irish  included  was  in  each  year  about 
the  same,  viz.,  79  in  1886,  and  80  in  1887,  while  the  number  of 
foreigners  included  amounted  to  91  in  1886,  and  to  18  only  in 
1887. 

"  With  regard  to  other  points  dealt  with  in  the  accompanying 
.  tables,**  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief  ports  of  embarkation 
are,  as  hitherto,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Queenstown ;  and  the 
facts  as  to  the  remaining  ports  are  that  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  emigrants  than  usual  embarked  in  1887  at  Southampton  and 
Londonderry,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  number  at  Plymouth  and 
Dartmouth. 

"  Details  are  also  given,  as  usual,  in  the  appended  tables**  as  to 
the  sex,  age,  condition,  and  occupations  of  emigrants  in  1887  ;  the 
numbers  departing  from  each  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  amounts  of  detention  money  recovered  by  emigration  officers  ; 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  amounts  of  remittances  made 
by  settlers  in  the  United  States,  British  North  America,  and  other 
places,  to  friends  at  home.  Comparative  tables*^  are  also  added, 
giving  figures  as  to  emigration  for  a  series  of  years.*' 


V. — Relative  Advantages  of  the  Railways  and  Waterways  of  Qermany, 
(Translated  from  the  Bulletin  du  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics^ 
November,  1887.) 

M.  ToDT  of  Cologne  has  recently  issued  a  very  valuable  pub- 
lication containing  much  interesting  statistical  information,  and 
many  original  views  upon  the  question  of  the  traffic  on  waterways 
and  railways  in  Germany.  It  deals  also  with  the  question  of 
competition  between  the  latter  and  internal  navigation.  M.  Todt 
says: — 

"  Public  opinion  in  Germany  has  for  some  considerable  time 
been  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  the  favourable  influence 
that  might,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lowering  of  the  prime 
cost  and  selling  prices,  be  exercised  by  the  development  of  navi- 
gable waterways.  This  question  has  to  some  extent  forced  itself 
upon  public  notice,  and  attracted  general  attention  through  the 
approaching  execution  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the  canal 
from  the  Rhine  to  Ems,  also  of  the  canal  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Baltic,  and  the  canalisation  of  the  Spree.  To  these  projected 
improvements,  improvements  which  to  some  extent  are  actually 
decided  upon,  may  be  added  many  others,  among  them  being  the 
canalisation  of  the  Moselle,  the  junction  of  the  canal  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Meuse,  the  canalisation  of  the  Ruhr,  the  lengthening 
up  to  Ruhrort  and  Duisburg  of  the  canal  from  Ems  to  the  Rhine, 
the  deepening  of  the  Rhine  upward  towards  Cologne,  the  junction 
of  this  river  with  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Oder  between  Cassel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Niesse.  If  these 
improvements  were  effectually  carried  out,  they  would  constitute 

••  The  taUeB  referred  to  are  omitted  for  want  of  ipaoe. 
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a  kind  of  vast  artificial  network  oyer  which  goods  wonld  be  trans- 
ported at  a  mnch  lower  rate  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
economy  thns  realised  wonld  inevitably  tell  upon  the  selling 
prices,  and  would  open  up  new  outlets  for  German  products. 

"  To  the  objection  that  the  desired  improvements  wonld  weigh 
very  heavily  upon  the  finances,  at  first  by  the  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  engaged,  and  afterwards  by  the  depreciation 
that  the  railways  would  sufEer,  the  reply  is  made  that  the  navigable 
ways  would  assure  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  forest 
wealth  now  lying  idle  or  insufficiently  cultivated ;  moreover,  it  is 
urged  that  merchandise  that  could  be  carried  by  canals  and  rivers 
in  preference  to  the  railways  are  raw  materials  of  small  value, 
which  being  carried  at  a  low  rate,  do  not  constitute  a  remunerative 
traffic." 

Those  in  favour  of  the  development  of  waterways  rely  besides 
upon  the  enormous  increafie  which  for  some  years  has  been  notice- 
able in  the  movement  of  shipping.  From  1840  to  1883  the 
?uantity  of  goods  passed  at  the  Custom  House  at  Emmerich 
entrance  of  the  Bhine  in  Holland)  has  increased  from  38i,ocx)  to 
4,500,000  tons.  At  Hamburg,  during  the  period  1857-60  to  1885 
it  increased  from  500,000  to  2,400,000  tons ;  at  Breslau  (1880  to 
1885)  from  120,000  to  475,000  tons.  The  movement  at  the  port 
of  Berlin  increased  during  the  same  period  from  1,050,000  to 
3,500,000  tons.  The  Rhine,  the  £lbe,  and  the  Oder  have  all 
taken  an  increasingly  important  part  in  this  general  movement, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  development  of  the  railway  system.  It  is 
from  this  fact  that  the  partisans  of  canal  development  draw  the 
most  favourable  conclusions. 

Unfortunately  the  information  available  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  actnal  traffic  upon  the  waterways  in  Grermany  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistical  accuracy,  and  in 
this  respect  compares  unfavourably  with  the  same  data  relating  to 
the  various  railways.  They  show  in  arrivals  and  departures  the 
movement  at  the  principal  ports,  and  by  dividing  by  two  the  sum 
of  these  figures  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
average  traffic  on  the  navigable  ways.  The  origin  and  destination 
of  the  goods  is  however  unknown,  as  is  also  the  distance  traversed, 
the  traffic  at  the  intermediate  ports  is  also  an  unknown  quantity. 
Certain  important  places,  Breslau  for  example,  are  absolutely 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  collecting  statistical  data. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  goods  carried 
over  the  German  navigable  ways  in  1884.  Basin  of  Bast  Prussia, 
Niemen,  Vistula,  Pregel,  and  Passarge,  2,227,000  tons;  basin  of 
the  Oder,  861,000;  basin  of  the  Elbe,  7,767,000;  basin  of  the 
Weser,  218,000;  basin  of  the  Ems,  176,000;  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
7,565,000;  Lake  of  Constance,  338,000,  and  the  Danube,  210,000 
tons,  making  in  all,  including  the  small  coasting  trade  of  Frisches 
and  Curisches  Hoff,  a  total  of  19,362,000  tons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  basin  of  the  Elbe  holds  the  first  rank, 
that  of  the  Rhine  coming  next  in  the  order  of  importance.  The 
principal  traffic  upon  the  Dutch  Rhine  appears  to  be  shown  at 
the   custom  house  at  Emmerich,  the  clearances  amounting   to 
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2,702,000  tons,  and  the  entries  to  1,958,000,  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate 4,660,000  tons.  On  the  Kibe  at  Schandan  it  amounts  to 
1,821,000,  and  at  Hamburg  2,630,000  tons. 

If  the  trade  from  abroad  were  deducted  as  well  as  on  the  Elbe, 
the  movement  at  Hamburg  corresponding  to  the  movement  of  the 
Dutch  Bhine  ports,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result  as  showing 
the  traffic  for  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  5,252,000  tons ;  and  for  the 
Bhiue,  4,840,000  tons.  The  comparison  of  the  two  rivers  gives 
somewhat  different  results,  if  only  the  principal  arteries  are  con- 
cerned, and  excluding  the  subsidiary  or  feeding  lines,  for  we  then 
find  the  foUowing  results:  for  the  Elbe  3,712,000  tons,  and  for 
the  Bhine  5,960,000  tons.  The  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  show  a  total 
higher  than  that  of  the  river  itself,  viz.,  3,765,000  tons,  while  the 
traffic  on  the  Rhine  only  amounts  to  1,040,000  tons.  It  is  Berlin 
with  its  river  movement  of  3,723,000  tons,  made  up  of  3,085,000 
tons  entrances,  and  273,000  tons  clearances,  and  365,000  tons 
transit  trade,  a  movement  exceeding  in  importance  that  at  the 
port  of  Hamburg  and  the  chief  ports  of  the  Rhine,  which  gives 
to  the  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  particularly  the  Havel  and  the  Spree, 
the  superiority  over  the  principal  stream. 

Compared  with  the  traffic  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  the  move- 
ment upon  the  other  waterways  appears  insignificant;  the  two 
first  rivers  absorb  nearly  nine- tenths  of  the  trade,  leaving  to  the 
others  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total.  It  is  only  the  rafts 
which  are  of  any  importance  on  the  waterways  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Prussia.  The  Weser,  Ems,  and  Danube  hold  the  last 
rank.  The  movement  of  shipping  is  even  relatively  gi'eater  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance  than  on  these  streams,  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  lake  constitutes,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  an  extension  of  the  railways  which  abut  upon  it.  Of  the 
waterways  of  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  the  Niemen  and 
Vistula  are  the  only  ones  the  length  of  which  is  of  any  importance, 
but  the  misfortune  is  that  the  course  of  these  streams  in  German 
territory  is  not  a  very  extended  one,  and  the  foreign  countries 
through  which  they  flow  are  not  sufficiently  advanced,  as  regards 
their  natural  and  industrial  products,  to  justify  them  in  devoting 
any  considerable  sums  to  the  improvement  and  development  of 
these  ways  of  communication. 

The  traffic  on  the  navigable  streams  of  North  Germany  is  of 
very  much  greater  importance  than  that  of  South  Germany,  as  the 
following  table  will  show : — 

Tom  (including  Kafli). 
North  G-ennany — 
BaBins  of  the  Niemen,  YiBtula,  Passarge,  and  Pregel    2,227,000 

„  Oder 861,000 

„  Elbe  7,767,000 

„  Weser  and  Ems    394,000 

Total    11,249,000 

South  Germany —  ^"""""''"" 

Lake  of  Constance  338,000 

Basin  of  the  Danube  ,,       rip,ooo    , 

jigitized  by  VjQGQIC 

Total    548,000^ 
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As  regards  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  it  should  count  for 
about  two-thirds  in  the  river  navigation  of  the  north  to  one-third 
of  that  of  the  south.  On  the  lower  Rhine  the  returns  of  the 
clearances  at  Bonn  show  a  total  of  5,ocxd,ooo  tons,  while  the 
entrances  amount  to  2,500,000.  It  is  the  ports  of  Buhrort,  of 
Duisburg  and  Hochfeld,  as  well  as  the  transit  of  goods  from  or  for 
Holland,  which  assure  to  the  lower  Rhine  its  pre-eminence ;  the 
Southern  ports,  Mayence,  Gustavsburg,  Mannheim  and  Ludwigs- 
hafen  remain  in  the  background,  although  the  most  important 
tributaries,  the  Sarre,  and  the  canal  from  the  Marne  to  the  Bhine^ 
belong  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  basin.  The  traffic  of  the 
Main  is  almost  exclusively  composed  of  rafts.  In  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine  there  is  no  canal  or  subsidiary  line  to  be  compared  to  the 
Havel  or  to  the  Spree. 

The  total  weight  of  goods  carried  amounts  to  16,500,000  tons 
for  North  Germany,  and  3,000,000  for  South  Germany.  If  we 
compare  East  and  West  Germany,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former 
has  the  predominance,  thanks  to  the  Elbe  and  to  the  waterways 
of  East  Prussia,  the  traffic  amounting  to  1 1  millions  of  tons,  while 
for  the  west,  with  the  Rhine,  Weser,  Ems,  Danube,  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance  together,  it  does  not  exceed  8,500,000  tons.  It  is 
therefore  the  north-east  district  w^hich  holds  the  first  rank,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  chief  river  in  Germany,  the  Rhine, 
belongs  to  the  west. 

The  important  part  taken  by  North  and  East  Germany  in  river- 
and  canal  traffic,  is  due  to  the  greater  development  of  the  navig- 
able ways  in  that  flat  region  where  the  waterways  offer  exceptional 
facilities  for  navigation,  while  the  water  courses  of  the  south 
suffer  the  double  disadvantages  of  too  rapid  descent  and  an 
insufficiency  of  depth. 

Charles  von  Scherzer  in  his  work  entitled  the  Economic  Life 
of  Nations^  estimates  at  15,897  miles  the  length  of  the  navigable 
ways  (rivers  and  canals)  of  Germany.  But  this  figure  has  only 
a  theoretical  value ;  it  includes  in  fact  a  vast  number  of  waterways 
of  a  purely  nominal  importance  as  regards  shipping,  and  on  which 
there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  traffic.  If  only  those  water- 
ways are  considered  on  which  transportation  is  regularly  effected, 
and  which  in  themselves  count  for  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the 
general  movement,  the  total  length  of  the  navigable  ways  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  above  estimate,  and  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  as  follows  : — 

Miles. 

Waterways  of  East  and  West  Frassia 372 

Basin  of  the  Oder   497 

„         Elbe    870 

„         Weser 280 

„         Ems    186 

„          Bhine 931 

„         Danube  248 


Total 3,384 
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What  is  carried  by  waters  otlier  than  the  above  is  only  of 
secondary  importance,  the  rafts  alone  being  worthy  of  mention. 
And  even  ont  of  the  3,000  miles  mentioned  above  there  are  some 
considerable  extents  which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
general  movement.  Of  the  19^  millions  of  tons  circulating  on 
the  Oerman  rivers  and  canals,  17  or  18  millions  are  carried  over  an 
extent  of  less  than  2,500  miles,  as  the  following  will  show : — 

Milei. 

Waterways  of  East  and  West  Prussia 370 

Oder 3  70 

Elbe 870 

Bhine    750 

Total 2,360 

In  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  a  traffic  of  1 3  million 
tons  is  concentrated  over  an  extent  of  990  miles,  250  of  which  for 
the  basin  of  the  Bhine,  and  740  miles  for  the  basin  of  the  Elbe. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  river  and  canal  fleet,  and  the  comparison 
of  sailing  with  steam,  statistics  show  results  which  are  by  no 
means  conclusive,  as  no  account  appears  to  be  taken  of  the  foreigpi 
boats  navigating  Oerman  waters.  On  the  Bhine,  for  example,  there 
are  numbers  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  boats  trading.  In  1882  the 
German  river  and  canal  fleet  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Baiins. 

Number. 

ToUl 
Tonnage. 

Average 

Toiin«Ke 

per  Veuel. 

Nnmber. 

ToUl 
Tonuage. 

Avenge 
Tonnage 
per  Veuel. 

Vistula 

675 
2,904 
9,000 
2,500 

(4,767) 

Tons. 

58,000 
240,000 
760,000 
426,000 

(870,000) 

Tone. 
86*6 
88-8 
84-4 
1710 

(1800) 

43 
102 
838 
199 

(467) 

Tom. 

1,800 

2,600 

13,250 

10,876 

(20,000) 

Tone. 
44 

Oder 

30 

Elbe 

62 

Rhine    

Bhine  (including  foreign  \ 
boats)    / 

76 
42 

Total   (including   other! 
waterways)  j 

17,885 

1,625,000 

900 

830 

33,000 

68 

The  total  tonnage  therefore  of  the  Oerman  river  fleet  is  i,658,cx)o 
metrical  tons,  or  i,242,cxx)  tons  Moorsom.  It  is  equal  in  fact  to  thQ 
merchant  navy,  the  tonDSge  of  which  amounted  in  1882  to  1,194,000 
tons  Moorsom,  and  in  1885  to  1,294,000  tons.  But,  on  the  other 
Land,  the  mercantile  steam  navy  amounted  in  1882  to  251,000  tons 
Moorsom,  while  the  corresponding  tonnage  of  the  river  and  canal 
fleet  only  reached  33,000  tons.  If  we  take  4  sailing  tons  as  being 
equivalent  to  i  ton  steam,  which  is  by  no  means  an  over-estimate, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  results  for  the  Gl^rman  mercantile 
navy:    In   1882,    1,947,000  tons  Moorsom;   in   1885,   2,535,000 
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Moorsom ;  while  the  total  tonnage  of  the  river  fleet  in  1882  was 
onlj  1,240,000  tons  Moorsom.  The  comparison  however  is 
defective  on  two  points ;  in  the  first  place,  in  the  river  fleet  are 
included  the  coasting  boats  of  Frisches  and  Gnrisches  Hoff,  which 
have  an  average  burthen  of  at  least  10  toi^s  (7*5  tons  Moorsom),  so 
that  the  total  strength  appears  greater  than  it  would  be  if  only 
the  river  fleet,  properly  so  called,  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Again,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  steam  in  internal 
navigation  and  in  maritime  transport  do  not  readily  admit  of  any 
comparison.  Steam  when  employed  in  towing  on  rivers  and  canals, 
renders  more  important  services  than  the  actual  tonnage  of  the  tugs 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Consequently  the  part  taken  by  it  in 
internal  transport  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  would  appear 
to  be  shown  by  the  preceding  figures. 

The  number  of  steamers  employed  in  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise, including  steamboats,  kedges,  and  tugs,  is  distributed 
as  follows  over  the  German  waterways : — 


Streami. 

Number 
of  Steamboats. 

Indicated  Horse  Power. 

Per  Boat. 

Total. 

Vistula    

21 

75 

205 

132 

70 

53 
109 
280 

1,442 

Oder    

4,025 

Elbe    

22,429 

Bhine 

37,251 

As  regards  the  number  of  horse  power,  the  Bhine  takes  the  lead, 
and  this  is  only  natural,  seeing  that  foreign  boats  are  much  more 
frequently  found  on  that  river  than  on  the  Elbe.  On  the  Bhine 
also  it  is  found  expedient  to  employ  boats  both  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  on  other  rivers.  Taking  the  average  there  are  to 
each  horse  power  625  tons  carried  on  the  Vistula,  170  on  the  Oder, 
333  on  the  Elbe,  and  190  on  the  Bhine. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  Oder  have  only  an  insignificant 
value  on  account  of  the  defective  organisation  of  the  statistical 
service  on  this  river.  The  comparison  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Bhine  turns  in  favour  of  the  latter.  On  the  Bhine  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  goods  escapes  steam  traction,  and  these  are 
principally  stones  and  minerals  descending  the  stream.  On  the 
Elbe,  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  goods  which  do  not  take 
advantage  of  steam  traction,  going  down  the  river.  On  the 
tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  Havel,  and  Spree,  sailing  vessels  and 
barges  predominate. 

Ab  regards  the  nature  of  the  goods  carried,  the  following 
i^esnlts  are  shown : — 
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Artirles. 

Water- 

of  East 
and 
West 

Pnusia. 

Buini 

Total. 

Proiiortion 
per  Ctnr.  of  TotiJ 

Wetglit 
of  Goods  Carried. 

Of  the 
Oder. 

Of  the 
Elbe. 

Of  the 
Rhine. 

Of  other 
Streams 

Bafts 
Included. 

RaOs 
Excluded. 

Coal,  coke,  &c 

Timber    

226 

1,200 

128 

143 

31 
17 
17 
16 

240 

260 

63 

35 

2 

£8 

27 

8 

32 

thousand!  of  tons. 

1,416     3,600       24 
850        730     225 

1,400       530     134 
800       890     125 
9       393         8 
205       310       31 
230          93        14 
720       293        27 
489         54         6 

5.£06 
31^65 

2,255 

1,993 

412 

381 

1,065 

597 

Per  cnt. 

28-5 

16-9 

11-6 

10-3 

21 

3-3 

20 

5-5 

31 

Per  cnt. 

32-5 

5*1 

13-3 

ii'8 

Stones 

Cei^ils,  Ac 

Minerals 

2*4 

3'» 

2*3 

6-3 

3*5 

Metals 

Mineral  oils    

Cement,  lime,  &c.. 
Snirar  

Total   

1,778 

725 

6,119 

6,893 

594 

6,109 

83-3 

8ro 

It  is  coal  and  coke  (28  per  cent.)  whicli  constitate  the  most 
important  part  of  the  transports.  On  the  Rhine  these  articles 
comprise  almost  the  half  of  the  total  movement  (3,600,000  tons)  ; 
these  are  also  of  some  importance  on  the  Oder,  where,  with  a  toiiil 
movement  of  240,000  tons,  these  articles  represent  27  per  cent,  of 
the  traffic.  On  the  Elbe  they  only  count  for  1 8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  traffic.  Timber  takes  the  second  place,  but  its  importance  as 
an  article  of  transport  diminishes  when  travelling  from  east  to 
west  and  from  south  to  north.  Stone  and  building  materials  form 
a  considerable  element  in  the  traffic  on  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries, 
this  being  accounted  for  by  the  very  large  consumption  in  Berlin 
of  building  materials,  tiles,  bricks,  &c.  Clay,  cement,  lime, 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  leguminous  plants  are  carried  in  very 
considerable  quantities  over  the  waterways  of  the  basins  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine.  Metals,  unwrought  and  wrought,  and  minerals  are 
principally  found  on  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  zinc 
predominating  on  the  latter.  Petroleum  and  mineral  and  vegetable 
oils  belong  more  particularly  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe. 

Taking  the  trade  of  each  stream,  the  articles  enumerated  above 
are  distributed  in  the  following  proportions : — 


Articles. 


Waterways 

of  East  and 'West 

Prussia. 


Oder. 


Elbe. 


Rhine. 


Coal,  coke,  &c 

Timber 

Stones    

Cereals,  &c 

Minerals   

Metals  

Mineral  oils 

Cement,  lime,  &c.... 
Sugar 


Per  cnt 

101 

530 

6-7 

6-4 

1-4 
0-7 
0-8 
0-7 


Per  cnt. 

27*0 
30*0 

7'3 

4*0 

0*2 

6-7 
3*1 
1*7 
3'7 


Per  cnt. 

180 
10-9 
180 
10-3 

01 

2-6 

30 

8-3 

70 
Jigitized  by 


Per  cnt. 

47*o 

9-6 

7-0 
11-7 

5*i 
4-0 

0-7 

31 
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Of  articles  other  tluui  the  above,  there  is  nothing  of  any  great 
importance  with  the  exception  of  colonial  produce,  tar,  pitch, 
resins  of  a]l  kinds,  asphalt,  salted  herrings,  alcohol  and  wool ;  the 
two  latter  articles  appearing  principally  in  the  basins  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder.  Coal,  timber,  stone,  grain,  earth,  minerals,  lime 
and  cement,  form  by  themselves  more  than  three-foarths  of  the 
total  weight  of  goods  carried  over  the  German  waterways,  making 
an  aggregate  weight  of  14, 50x^,000  tons,  or  a  proportion  of  75  per 
cent.  Leaving  oat  what  is  carried  by  rafts,  there  remains  a  total 
of  12  millions,  or  71  per  cent.  Iron,  metals,  petroleum  and  sug^r 
count  for  10  per  cent,  in  the  composition  of  the  remainder  of  the 
traffic. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  thousands  of  tons  the  traffic 
on  the  German  railways  in  the  year  1886 : — 

Coal  and  coke 51,888,  «  48.5  per  cent. 

Timber   6,220,  „  5-8  „ 

Stone  8,101,  „  rs  1,  . 

Grain 6,704,  „  6-2  „ 

Minerals 4,376,  „  4*0        „ 

Iron 6,766,  „  63  „ 

Other  metaU 292,  „  0*3  „ 

Petroleum,  oils,  &c 700,  „  o'6  .    „ 

Cement,  lime,  &c 3,085,,,  3*8  „ 

Sugar,  molasses,  &c 1,537,  „  1*4  „ 

Total  90,665,  „  84*7        „ 

The  total  weight  of  goods  carried  over  the  German  railway 
system  in  1884  amounted  to  107  millions  of  tons,  or  five  and  a  half 
times  more  than  the  whole  water  carriage  of  the  country. 

Charles  von  Scherzer  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  previously 
referred,  namely,  the  Economic  Life  of  Nations,  gives  as  the 
total  amount  of  traffic  on  the  English  waterways,  the  development 
of  which  does  not  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  railway  system,  a  total 
of  from  30  to  35  millions  of  tons.  For  the  United  States  the 
figure  would  be  about  2  5  to  30  millions,  and  for  France  about  20 
millions.  A  comparison  therefore  of  the  water  and  railway  trans- 
ports would  be  more  favourable  as  regards  the  former  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  and  the  actual  result  would  be  almost  the  same 
in  France  as  in  Germany.  M.  von  Scherzer  gives  as  the  actual 
length  of  the  navigable  waters  of  England  2,980  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  French  waterways  as  2,794,  the  latter  figure,  how- 
ever, does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  extent  according  to  the  Guide 
officiel  de  la  navigation  intdrieure,  this  publication  giving  the  length 
of  the  rivers  as  4,956  miles,  and  of  the  canals  2,955  ^^il®s,  making 
a  total  of  7,911  miles.  As  however  M.  von  Scherzer*s  figures  only 
relate  to  the  waterways  actually  available  for  navigation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  those  rivers  and  canals  in 
Germany  which  are  regularly  navigated.  The  length  of  these  ways 
is  about  2,484  miles,  with  a  traffic  of  at  least  18  millions  of  tons.  In 
England  therefore  there  would  be  an  average  traffic  of  9,662  tons 
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per  mile,  in  France  7,246  tons,  and  in  Germany  the  same  amount. 
In  the  latter  country  126  million  tons  of  merchandise  are  carried 
by  water  and  rail,  the  proportion  being  15*2  and  84*8  per  cent, 
respectively,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  has  employed 
both  methods  of  transport.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
mining  district  of  Ruhrort,  towards  the  south  of  Germany,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  general  rule  with  the  coal  cargoes,  exception 
being  made  of  the  Sarre  coal,  which  is  almost  invariably  shipped 
direct  without  passing  over  the  railway  system. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  an  over  estimate  to  fix  at  from  8  to 
9  millions  of  tons  the  traffic  employing  both  water  and  rail.  On 
the  Rhine  alone,  over  5  millions  of  tons  of  merchandise  are  carried 
in  this  way.  A  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  will  show  the 
distribution  of  the  undermentioned  articles  over  the  railways  and 
waterways,  the  articles  in  question  representing  a  proportion  of 
83*3  per  cent,  of  the  transports  by  water  and  847  per  cent,  of 
those  by  rail. 


Articles. 

Total  Quantity  Carried. 

rroportion  to  Total  Traffic. 

By  Water. 

By  Rail. 

Waterways. 

Railways. 

ToUl. 

Coal,  ooke,  &o 

Tons. 

5,506,000 

8,265,000 

2,255,000 

1,993,000 

412,000 

635,000 

381,000 

1,065,000 

697,000 

Jons. 
51,888,000 
6,220,000 
8,101,000 
6,704,000 
4,376,000 
7,058,000 
700,000 
4,085,000 
i,537»ooo 

Per  cnt. 
4*85 
2-59 
1-79 
1-58 
0-32 
0-50 
0-30 
0-84 
0-47 

Per  cnt. 

41-18 
4*93 
6-43 

5-32 
3  "47 
5-60 

0-55 
3*24 

1*21 

Per  cnt. 
45-33 

Timber    

7*52 

Stone  

8*22 

Grain,  vegetables,  &c.... 
IMiineral?  ..r,,,r.,TT --,-t-- 

6-90 
379 

Iron  and  mf^taln 

610 

Petroleum,  oils,  Ac 

Cement,  limis,  ftc 

Sugar  and  molasses   .... 

0-85 
408 
1-68 

16,110,000 

90,669,000 

12-74 

71  93 

84-67 

The  goods  carried  over  the  varions  railway  systems,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  107  millions  of  tons,  are  distributed  over  a  net- 
work of  22,000  miles,  that  is  an  average  of  4,864  tons  per  mile. 
The  traffic  on  the  waterways,  amounting  to  19  million  tons,  spread 
over  an  extent  of  3,384  miles,  gives  an  average  of  5,623  tons  per 
mile.  Each  ton  of  goods  accomplishes  on  an  average  a  journey  of 
about  87  miles  over  the  rails. 

Inland  navigation  statistics  do  not  show  the  length  of  the 
various  distances  traversed,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  coDsensas  of 
opinion  that  these  distances  are  considerably  longer  than  on  the 
railways.  On  the  Rhine,  however,  the  traffic  may  be  approximately 
estimated  and  followed.  It  comprises  (1)  the  traffic  between  the 
Datch  ports  and  Germany  ;  (2)  the  traffic  between  the  lower  and 
the  middle  part  of  the  Oerman  Rhine ;  and  (3)  the  local  traffic 
between  the  small  intermediate  ports.  This  last  branch,  however, 
is  altogether  without  importance,  and  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion. The  traffic  between  Holland  and  the  German  ports  embraces 
4,500,000  tons,  and  the  shortest  transport  effected  is  that  fix>m 
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Buhrort-Dnisbnrg  to  Rotterdam,  a  distance  of  133  miles.  Very 
considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  are  carried  from  Rotterdam 
to  Mayence  and  Mannheim,  and  it  is  by  this  route  that  the  impor- 
tant grain  trade  of  Mannheim,  and  Lndwigshafen  is  carried  on. 
The  shipments  from  the  ports  of  the  lower  Rhine  are  partly 
consigned  to  Dutch  or  Belgian  districts,  and  partly  to  Mayence, 
Gnstavsbnrg,  Mannheim  and  Lndwigshafen ;  the  intermediate 
districts,  Cologne,  Coblenz,  &c.,  retaining  very  little  of  the  traffic. 
The  greater  part  therefore  of  the  transports  on  the  Rhine  are 
effected  over  an  extent  of  from  125  to  350  miles,  of  which  125 
miles  are  comprised  within  German  territory. 

The  3,250,000  tons  of  coal  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Ruhrort, 
Dnisbnrg,  and  Hochfeld  in  1884,  comprised  Ij375,ooo  tons  for 
Holland,  and  800,000  tons  for  Mayence  and  Mannheim.  It  follows 
therefore  that  there  was  an  average  distance  of  120  miles  traversed 
on  German  waters,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  railways  carried 
goods  to  a  distance  varying  between  5  and  30  miles,  or  an  average 
of  17  miles.  On  the  Elbe  the  comparison  is  equally  in  favour  of 
water  transport.  From  the  Austro- German  frontier  to  Hamburg 
the  distance  is  404  miles ;  the  distance  from  Hamburg  to  Dresden 
is  360  miles,  from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg  186  miles,  and  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin  248  miles.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
goods  passing  the  frontier  descends  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Hamburg; 
366,000  tons  of  lignite  from  Bohemia  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Magdeburg  (217  miles),  and  211,000  tons  to  the  Havel  (248 
miles).  In  the  contrary  direction,  almost  all  the  consignments 
from  Hamburg  (1,400,000  tons)  were  in  the  direction  of  Berlin 
and  the  Oder,  or  towards  Magdeburg,  Dresden,  and  Bohemia. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  Havel  and  the 
Spree  was  effected  over  very  short  distances.  Building  materials 
which  are  sent  to  Berlin  come  for  the  most  part  from  brickfields 
situated  at  a  distance  from  that  city  of  from  30  to  90  miles.  In 
the  same  way  the  large  quantities  of  timber  taken  by  Berlin  come 
from  neighbouring  districts,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  grain, 
vegetables,  seeds,  coal,  and  coke,  Ac.,  forwarded  to  that  destination. 
The  average  distance  that  goods  are  carried  on  the  basin  of  the 
Elbe  may  be  approximately  estimated  at  124  miles,  while  the 
distance  is  considerably  greater  on  the  basin  of  the  Oder,  since  the 
principal  traffic  is  between  Breslau  and  Stettin  (347  miles),  Breslau 
and  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  and  Stettin  and  Berlin  (130  miles). 
For  water  carriage  therefore  the  average  distance  traversed  may 
be  taken  as  at  least  double  that  of  railway  transport,  which  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  even  the  nature  of  the  navigable  ways  renders 
them  more  suitable  for  long  journeys. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  distance  traversed,  inland  navigation  in  Germany  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  tonnage  returns  and  the  comparison 
of  these  returns  with  those  of  the  railways  would  appear  to 
show. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
two  modes  of  transport  for  a  certain  number  of  principal  cities : — 
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Citiei. 


Nomber 

of 

InhabiUnto. 


Goods  Carried 


By  Rail. 


By  Water. 


Total. 


Number 
of  Tons 

per  Head 
of 

Population. 


Berlin 

Breslau    

Hamburg    

Magdeburg   (includ- 1 

iag    Buckau    and  > 

Neustadt)    J 

DraBden  

Bremen  

Ports  of  the  Bhinel 

(Buhrort,  Duis-  > 
.  burg,  &  Hochfeld)  J 
Pologne     (including  1 

Deutz) J 

)Cannheim  and  Lud- 1 

wigshafen   j 

Leipziff    

Hanorer    (including  *! 

Linden)  J 

Munich  


lylOOyOOO 

270,000 
4x0,000 

165,000 

220,000 
112,000 

70,000 


160,000 

75»ooo 
160,000 
1 50,000 
230,000 


Tona. 
3,504,000 
1,237,000 
1,191,000 

1,060,000 

1,411,00  >^ 
776,000 

5,427,000 

1,820,000 

1,776,000 

1,675,000 

912,000 

1,252,000 


Tona. 

3,348,000 

350,000 

3,221,000* 

Z, 1 18,000 

534,000 
184,000* 

4,107,000 


314,000 
2,041,000 


Tone. 
6,852,000 
1,587,000 
4,442,000 

2,768,000 

1,945,000 
960,000 

9,554,000 

1,634,000 

8,817,000 

1,676,000 

912,000 

1,252,000 


Tona. 

5*88 
10*7 

167 

8-8 
8-5 

136*0 

lO'O 

50*0 

lO'O 

60 

5'4 


*  Not  including  sea  tonnage. 

t  Exclusive  of  arriTals  and  departures  by  rail  from  Dresden  to  Breslau. 


Deduction  being  made  of  places  such  as  the  ports  of  the  Rhine, 
Bnrhort,  Dnisbarg,  Hochfeld,  Mannheim,  and  Lndwigshafen, 
which  considerably  exceed  the  average  by  reason  of  the  traffic 
being  entirely  in  transit,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  are 
not  of  any  considerable  extent.  Magdeburg  heads  the  list,  this 
being  an  important  market;  the  other  cities  varying  between  5 
or  10  tons  per  inhabitant.  It  cannot  be  said  that  places  like 
Hanover,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Bremen,  which  almost  exclu- 
sively, or  at  any  rate  most  frequently  use  the  railways, 
compare  from  a  general  commercial  point  of  view  unfavourably 
with  those  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  water  communi- 
cation. Relatively  to  the  goods  traffic  Leipzig  surpasses  Berlin, 
Breslau,  and  Dresden,  Munich  alone  remaining  in  the  background, 
while  Hanover  keeps  on  a  level  with  Berlin  and  Breslau. 

Ab  a  consequence  of  the  comparison  of  the  traffic  by  rail  and 
water,  it  mav  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  transport  as  regards 
the  value  of  the  articles  carried.  Both  by  rail  and  water,  goods  of 
small  value  preponderate,  but  this  preponderance  is  much  more 
marked  on  railways  than  on  waterways.  The  latter  are  not 
limited  in  their  choice  of  goods,  as  is  generally  supposed ;  soft 
goods  in  bales,  and  articles  of  value  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  their  transports.  The  traffic  on  the  Rhine  in  grain,  vegetables, 
floar,  &c.,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  conditions  under  which  those 
goods  are  carried  on  Oerman  railways,  increased  from  1 56,000  tons 
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in  1872,  to  810,000  tons  in  1883,  thus  following  an  ascending  scale 
much  more  rapid  than  that  which  wonld  resnlt  normallj  from  the 
increase  of  the  population  in  the  industrial  centres  traversed.  A 
similar  increase  is  also  observable  at  the  port  of  Hamburg. 
During  the  period  comprised  between  the  years  1851-60,  the 
annual  arrivals  at  Hamburg  by  the  Elbe  averaged  206,000  tons 
of  goods,  of  which  18,700  were  in  bales,  or  a  pro[K)rtion  of  9  per 
cent.  The  departures  from  Hamburg  during  the  same  period 
averaged  300,000  tons,  56,000,  or  18  per  cent.,  of  which  were  ia 
bales,  making  together  a  total  of  506,000  tons,  of  which  74,700  or 
14*7  per  cent,  were  in  bales.  In  1835  the  arrivals  amounted  to 
1,234,000  tons  (666,000  tons  in  bales  or  54  per  cent.),  and  the 
departures  to  1,180,000  tons  (474,000  tons  in  bales  or  a  propor* 
tion  of  40  per  cent.). 

It  will  be  observed  then  that  the  transport  of  goods  in  bales, 
most  frequently  valuable  articles,  has  shown  an  increase  three  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  river  trade  of  Hamburg.  Among 
the  more  valuable  goods  carried  by  water  may  be  cited  mineral 
oils,  and  it  is  to  the  facilities  given,  thanks  to  the  Elbe,  to  the 
transport  of  these  products  that  Hamburg  has  taken  the  place 
of  Bremen,  formerly  the  first  in  Germany  and  in  the  European 
continent  for  petroleum.  In  1884  the  shipments  of  mineral  oil 
from  Hamburg  exceeded  by  17,000  tons  those  from  Bremen.  In 
certain  ports  it  happens  that  valuable  goods  more  frequently  take 
advantage  of  the  waterways  than  the  railways.  Berlin,  for 
instance,  received  in  1885  1 50,000  tons  of  cereals  and  vegetables 
by  rail,  and  250,000  tons  by  water ;  760  tons  of  rice  by  the  former, 
and  2,400  tons  by  the  latter.  In  the  same  way  Mannheim-Lud- 
wigshafen  received  in  1884  5,000  tons  of  mineral  oil  by  rail,  and 
24,000  tons  by  water,  and  200  tons  of  rice  by  the  former,  and 
4,500  by  the  latter.  These  examples  may  be  multiplied,  and  they 
are  sufficient  to  show,  (1)  that  the  waterways,  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  participate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
transport  of  costly  merchandise ;  (2)  that  this  participation  has  up 
to  the  present  been  steadily  increasing ;  (3)  that  this  fact  is  not  to 
be  accoanted  for  solely  by  the  increase  in  the  general  traffic,  but 
by  the  preference  accorded  to  water  carriage,  as  it  offers  greater 
economy  than  any  other  mode  of  transport;  and  (4)  that  this 
diversion  of  traffic  applies  to  those  articles  which  have  the  longest 
distance  to  traverse. 

The  increasingly  important  part  taken  by  German  navigable 
ways  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  due  partly  to  the  action  of 
the  State,  and  partly  to  the  natural  causes  of  expansion.  The  action 
of  the  State  has  been  manifested  in  two  ways :  by  the  execution  of 
improvement  in  the  water  ways,  and  by  the  erection  of  ports  and 
quays  at  the  most  important  points.  The  many  buIHods  that  the 
German  States,  commencing  with  Prosaia^  have  devoted  during 
the  last  fifty  years  to  the  improvemetkt  oi  rivers  and  streams 
have  had  a  result,  the  more  advantageous  as  various  legislative 
measures  have  been  passed  with  a  view  to  lighten  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  river  and  canal  navigation,  amongst  others,  Article 
54  of  the  constitution,  which  removed  the  taxes  hitherto  levied 
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Upon  the  fleet  for  tlie  interest  and  repayment  of  the  capital 
engaged. 

The  tonnage  of  the  river  and  canal  fleet  increased  in  the  short 
space  of  time  between  1877  and  1882  firom  1,377,000  tons  to 
1 ,658,000  tons ;  the  number  of  steam  vessels  which  in  the  former  year 
amounted  to  463,  rose  to  830  in  1882,  this  being  the  latest  year  for 
which  any  reliable  information  on  this  point  is  available.  The 
average  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  was  as  follows  for  1872  and 
1882:  on  the  Oder,  77  and  89  tons ;  on  the  Elbe,  75  and  84;  and 
on  the  Rhine,  130  and  17 1  tons. 

The  facilities  afforded  to  the  handling  of  goods  have  connted  for 
much  in  the  development  of  the  traffic  of  the  waterways.  By 
lengthening  to-  a  considerable  extent  the  ports  and  quays,  and'  by 
erecting  powerful  machinery,  the-  delays  of  loading  and'  unlbading 
have  been  sensibly  diminished.  ThB  three  ports  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Ruhrort,  Uaisburg,  and  Hochfeld  having- a  length  of  quay 
of  about  50,000  feet,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  machinery  for 
loading,  steam  cranes,  weighing  machines,  and  coal  shafts,  have 
an  annual  traffic  of  from  4  to  4^^  millions  of  tons.  On  the  Elbe 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  ports  furnished  with  the  necessary 
machinery,  but  these  ports  have  not  the  same  importance  as  those 
of  the  Rhine.  Dresden,  Riesa,  Wallwizhaven,  Magdeburg,  and 
Hambarg  enjoy  these  advantages,  and  are  directly  connected  with 
the  railways.  At  Hamburg,  the  most  important  port  on  the  Elbe, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  assure  the  relatione  between  the  sea 
and  river  navigation,  the  requirements  of  which  are  very  different, 
than  to  assure  the  communications  between  the  river  and  the 
railways.  The  quays  and  depdts  of  BBrlin  are  quite  insufficient 
for  commercial  requirements.  On  the  Oder  much  has  been  done  to 
place  the  river  in  communication  with  the  railway.  The  most 
important  work  is  to  be  found  at  Breslau,  where  machinery 
constructed  on  the  model  of  that  in  the  Rhine  ports  has  been 
erected.  All  these  improvements  have  been  effected  either  by 
the  State,  by  the  communes  with  State  aid,  or  again  by  private 
companies. 

On  the  other  hand  the  employment  of  steam  has  in  some 
measure  been  instrumental  in  regenerating  the  river  and  canal 
navigation.  With  the  old  sailing  boats  the  average  distance 
covered  per  diem  was  19  miles  at  the  most,  taking  into  account 
the  delays  occasioned  by  contrary  winds.  The  steam  towage  on 
the  Rhine  is  efEected  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour  up,  and  6  miles 
down,  or  an  average  of  4^-  miles,  making  for  a  navigation  of  fifteen 
hours  67^  miles,  that  is  nearly  four  times  the  old  speed.  The 
steam  carrier  has  a  speed  of  6  miles  an  hour  up  and  9  miles 
down,  or  an  average  of  7I  miles;  it  covers  a  distance  of  from  1 12  to 
124  miles  per  day.  If  the  tug  boat  be  assimilated  to  a  regular 
goods  train,  and  the  steam  carrier  to  a  direct  goods  train,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  speed  at  which  inland  navigation  is  effected  is 
sensibly  inferior  to  that  of  the  railway.  A  goods  train,  even  when 
heavily  loaded,  covers  a  distance  of  from  180  to  250  miles  in 
twenty -four  hours,  while  a  direct  goods  train  might  even  cover 
double  this  distance.     As  regards  delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods, 
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canals  and  rivers  compare  very  favourably  with  the  railways;  river 
navigation  is  concentrated  on  a  certain  number  of  ways,  over 
which  a  heavy  traffic  passes,  and  is  effected  between  a  limited 
number  of  important  ports,  sufficiently  distant  one  from  the  other. 
The  river  and  canal  navigation  moreover  is  but  little  obliged  to 
stop  at  night.  It  is  far  different  with  the  railways ;  even  on  those 
lines  on  which  the  traffic  is  heaviest,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
frequent  stoppages  at  the  intermediate  stations,  for  loading  and 
unloading  goods,  coupling  or  uncoupling  trucks,  changing  engines 
or  men,  taking  in  coal  or  water,  and  shunting  to  allow  passenger 
trains  to  pass.  These  different  circumstances  considerably  lengthen 
the  duration  of  the  journey  by  rail.  Transport  by  rail  then  as 
compared  with  that  by  water  does  not  enjoy  the  advantage  that 
the  greater  rapidity  of  tiuction  would  assure  to  it. 

The  facts  which  we  have  enumerated  above  have  in  great 
measure  contributed  to  the  development  of  steam  navigation,  and 
have  produced  this  result,  that  instead  of  being  completely  crushed 
by  the  competition  of  the  railways,  the  river  and  canal  fleet  has 
succeeded  in  taking  from  the  latter  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
traffic.  The  rapidly  extending  employment  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  has  given  to  the  traffic  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  its  present 
importance,  and  has  stimulated  the  development  of  that  of  the  Oder. 
Where  navigation  is  effected  principally  by  sailing  and  rowing  boats, 
as  for  example  on  the  Spree  and  the  Havel,  only  raw  materials 
of  small  value  are  carried,  such  as  earth,  stone,  wrought  or 
unwrought,  lime,  Ac.,  goods  which  even  going  down  the  Rhine 
are  seldom  carried  by  steam  vessels.  Not  only  has  navigation 
gained  in  speed,  regularity  and  continuity  by  the  employment  of 
steam,  but  it  has  also  made  considerable  progress  from  the  point 
of  view  of  cheapness.  The  initial  expenses  of  building,  as  well  as 
the  working  expenses,  interest,  and  repayment  of  capital  are 
distributed  over  a  much  greater  tonnage,  so  that  the  actual  ton 
mile  corresponds  to  smaller  expenditure  for  steamers  than  for 
sailing  vessels.  Again,  thanks  to  the  use  of  steam,  a  vessel  can 
accomplish  twice  or  even  three  times  as  great  a  number  of  voyages; 
it  may  also  have  a  much  greater  carrying  capacity.  This  increase 
of  tonnage,  added  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  goods,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  freights  by  a 
fourth,  and  in  some  cases  by  half. 

The  position  is  the  same  for  maritime  navigation,  and  the  fall  in 
the  rates  of  freight  has  even  been  accentuated  by  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  is,  that  freights  have 
sensibly  diminished  since  the  development  of  steam  navigation. 

The  daily  expenses  are  in  the  case  of  the  largest  steamers  at  the 
rate  of  about  6d,  per  ton  register;  as  these  steamers  cover  a  distance 
of  from  190  to  250  miles  a  day,  the  expenses  of  transport  properly 
so  called  amount  to  about  '03  of  a  penny  per  ton  and  per  mile, 
a  figure  which,  taking  into  account  the  stoppages  at  the  various 
ports,  comes  to  '05  of  a  penny.  Between  North  America  and 
Germany,  a  distance  of  from  3,100  to  3,730  miles,  a  ton  of  grain  is 
carried  for  io«.,  or  '04  of  a  penny  per  mile.  In  some-years  how- 
ever the  cost  is  double.  digitized  byLjOOglC 
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Coal  freights  between  England  and  the  North  Sea  (434  miles 
from  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  870  from  the  west)  rale  at 
about  49.  10 J.,  or  '12  of  a  penny  per  ton  and  per  mile;  between 
the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Prussian  and  Russian  ports  of  the 
Baltic  (810  and  1,500  miles),  they  amount  to  55.  at  the  most,  or 
from  '04  to  "oS  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  fact  that  river  and  canal  navip^ation  uses  the  navigable 
ways  free  of  cost,  and  has  only  to  provide  itself  with  the  means  of 
traction,  places  it  in  a  position  to  compete  favourably  with  the 
railways,  provided  always  that  the  latter  are  desirous  of  paying  a 
dividend.  Inland  navigation  has  this  in  common  with  maritime 
navigation,  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  calculated  on  a  much  lower 
basis  for  long  than  for  short  distances ;  that  the  possibility  of 
rapidly  loading  and  unloading  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
question,  and  finally  that  the  prospect  of  a  return  freight  consider- 
ably lowers  the  cx)st  of  transport.  Consequently  the  rates  attain 
their  minimum  when  it  is  a  question  of  two  important  commercial 
centres,  between  which  there  is  a  regular  traffic,  and  which  are 
supplied  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading. 
In  the  matter  of  river  navigation,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
transport,  and  for  loading  and  discharging,  is  a  very  important 
factor,  and  its  duration  exercises  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
r  »tes  of  freight.  As  regards  steam  navigation  the  rates  can  be 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  deduction  being  made  of  free  competition 
to  which  the  different  river  and  canal  navigation  is  subjected,  it  is 
the  consideration  of  a  return  freight  which  is  the  controlling 
element  in  the  variation  in  the  rates  of  transport  by  steam  between 
any  given  ports. 

In  determining  the  rates  for  river  and  maritime  navigation  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  goods 
carried,  the  most  complete  utilisation  of  the  capacity  of  a  vessel 
being  the  principal  point,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  with  coal, 
sugar,  or  grain  with  which  it  is  loaded. 

The  more  or  less  dangerous  character  of  the  goods,  which  plays 
in  maritime  navigation  a  very  important  part,  and  which  influences 
in  a  marked  degi^ee  the  conditions  of  assurance,  is  only  a  matter 
of  very  secondary  consideration  in  river  and  canal  transport.  Coal 
which  on  long  sea  voyages  is  sometimes  a  dangerons  cargo,  by 
reason  of  its  inflammable  nature,  is  not  considered  more  dangerous 
for  river  than  for  railway  transport — and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
petroleum.  If  internal  navigation  applies  higher  rates  to  articles 
of  value  which  are  in  other  respects  susceptible  of  easy  transport, 
this  is  owing  to  causes  essentially  commercial.  It  is  that  in  order 
to  attract  this  class  of  goods  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  any 
concessions  in  the  rates  of  freight.  Railway  competition  is  not 
formidable,  and  the  river  and  canal  fleet  desirous  of  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  transport  of  heavy  goods,  is  only  glad  to  be  able  on 
occasion  to  look  for  and  find  its  compensation  in  other  articles. 

Finally,  river  and  canal  navigation  offer  three  methods  of 
transport  with  different  rates,  as  follows :  (1 )  Transport  by  steam 
carriers ;  (2)  transport  in  barges  towed  by  steam ;  and  (3)  trans- 
port by  sailing  ships.     The  first  is  on  an  average  from  twice  to  four 
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times  dearer  than  tlie  second ;  navigation  by  sailing  ships  is  partly 
dearer  and  partly  cheaper  than  towing.  It  becomes  cheaper  when 
it  is  a  qnestion  of  carrying  down  the  rivers  goods  of  little  value, 
which  have  not  to  make  long  journeys ;  and  that  is  because  the  use 
of  steam  would  not  prove  sufficiently  renumerative  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  of  the  current,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  machinery  for  unloading.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  dearer  when  navigation  is  efPected  up  stream.  As  regards 
the  second  mode  of  transport,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  train  of  barges,  and  the  nature  of  the  boats  towed, 
their  dimensions,  and  the  nature  of  their  construction,  whether 
with  or  without  decks,  of  iron  or  of  wood.  By  reason  of  the 
guarantees  of  aolidi^^  and  secarity  afforded  by  their  construction, 
iron  vessels  are  able  to  command  a  higher  rate  of  freight,  and 
moreover  they  are  better  managed. 

As  WB  have  already  observed,  the  dimeusions  of  the  vessels  is 
an  important  factor  in  determiuing  the  cost  of  towage.  A  limited 
number  of  large  vessels  admits  of  the  realisation  of  a  more  impor- 
tant increase  of  carrying  power  than  a  large  number  of  little  boats. 
An  iron  lighter  of  500  ^ns  burthen  pays  at  the  most  per  ton  and 
per  mile  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  towage  that  a  wooden  vessel  of 
100  tons  would  have  to  pay. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  with  the  perpetual  fluctuations 
in  the  rates  of  freight,  the  inland  navigation  rates  are  established 
as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  following  scale:  (a),  Gbods 
of  every  description  in  bulk,  loaded  on  boats  and  towed  in  trains, 
•18  to  '29  of  a  penny  per  ton  and  per  mile;  (6).  Goods  in  bales, 
towed  in  trains,  from  '06  to  '09  more,  or  '24  to  '38  of  a  penny 
per  ton  and  per  mile ;  (c).  Goods  in  bales,  carried  by  steam 
carriers,  '39  of  a  penny  to  id,  per  ton  and  per  mile.  On  canals 
and  canalised  rivers  the  tariff  may  be  taken  as  follows :  for  class  a, 
from  '23  to  "34  of  a  penny;  for  class  6,  from  '30  to  '48  of  a 
penny ;  while  as  regards  the  third  mode  of  transport  this  is  rarely 
employed  on  these  waterways. 

As  compared  with  this  tariff,  which  is  comparatively  simple, 
with  its  two  or  three  categoriefl,  the  goods  tariffs  of  the  railways 
appears  very  complicated,  owing  to  the  number  of  different  classes. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  tariffs  for  the  quick  service  of  trains, 
there  are  two  general  classes  of  waggons  and  four  special  classes, 
and  moveover  each  line  of  railway  has  a  number  of  special  tariffs. 
The  rates  according  to  the  general  tariffs  vary  between  '35  of  a 
-oenny  and  j^^d,  per  ton  and  per  mile,  that  is  from  two  to  four 
'trnes  higher  than  the  rates  by  water.  In  the  special  tariffs  the 
rates  range  from  2 '36^,  per  ton  and  per  mile  (for  goods  in  bales)  to 
*57  of  a  penny  (exceptional  rateR  £or  loads  of  10  tons  and  above). 
That  which  constitutes  a  considerable  advantage  from  a  tariff  point 
of  view  in  favour  of  the  navigable  ways,  is  the  circumstance  that 
these  tariffs  are  not  influenced  by  the  value  of  the  goods  carried. 
In  the  same  class  will  be  found  such  articles  as  raw  iron,  minerals, 
cereals,  and  petroleam,  while  for  the  same  description  of  goods 
carried  by  rail,  th©  rftt^s  would  vary  from  '41  qf  a  pemiy  tp  yiSd^ 
per  ton  mile,  igitized  by  CjOOqIc 
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Taking  into  eonsideration  the  fact  that  tlie  transport  of  the 
mass  of  goods,  including  heavy  bales,  can  be  effected  by  river 
navigation  at  prices  vaiying  between  *i8  and  '29  of  a  penny,  and 
by  canal  and  canalised  rivers  at  from  '24  to  '38  of  a  penny,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  for  valuable  goods  a  preference  is  shown  for 
water  over  railway  transport.  The  transport  of  the  mass  of  goods 
of  little  value  costs  on  the  average  by  water  only  half  what  it  does 
by  rail,  while  on  the  other  hand  goods  belonging  to  the  class  of 
special  waggons,  such  for  example  as  petroleum  and  refined  sugar, 
or  to  the  special  tai*iff  No.  1,  such  as  cereals,  the  natural  water- 
ways carry  them  at  about  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  price  at  which 
they  would  be  conveyed  by  rail.  Artificial  waterways  carry  the 
mass  of  cheap  goods  for  two- thirds  of  the  regular  railway  tariff, 
and  valuable  goods  for  a  third  or  a  half  of  this  tariff. 

There  is  however  one  circumstance  which  prejudicially  affects 
the  cheapness  of  water  transport,  that  is  the  necessity  which  almost 
invariably  exists  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  for  a  certain 
distance  over  rail  or  road.  In  some  cases  the  possibility  of  carrying 
the  goods  up  to  the  very  g^tes  of  the  warehouses  themselves  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  preference  to  be  shown  to  railways. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  coal  carried  from  the  Buhr  in  the  direction  of 
Holland.  The  places  to  which  it  is  carried  are  easily  accessible  to 
the  river  fleet,  particularly  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Dordrecht,  &c. ; 
the  freight  is  low,  and,  including  even  the  journey  by  rail,  the  total 
cost  of  transport  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3^.  per  ton,  while 
by  rail  all  the  way  the  cost  would  be  at  the  least  48.  zd,  per  ton. 
And  yet  the  railways  monopolise  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic 
owing  to  their  punctuality,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  coal 
intended  for  exportation  by  sea. 

The  natural  waterways,  which  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
navigation  of  steam  boats  and  tugs,  are  in  a  position  to  favourably 
compete  with  the  railways  as  regards  cheap  transport,  and  their 
superiority  increases  with  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  and  the 
length  of  the  distance  traversed.  The  advantages  of  artificial  canals 
and  canalised  rivers  while  still  great  are  rather  more  restricted.  The 
principal  cause  however  of  the  deamess  of  transport  by  rail  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  railways  must  not  only  cover  their  cost  of  working, 
but  must  realise  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  engaged. 
The  movement  of  passengers  is  barely  sufficient  to  realise  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditure,  and  it  is  therefore  to  the  goods  traffic 
that  the  railways  look  for  their  profits.  For  the  German  railways, 
the  capital  of  which  represents  a  value  of  more  than  480  millions 
sterling,  a  sum  must  be  found  annually  equivalent  to  that  which 
per  ton  mile  carried  would  represent  an  expenditure  of  '40  of  a 
penny,  or  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  traction.  To  lower 
this  tariff  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  serious  complications  and  a 
certain  deficit;  moreover,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  measures  tending  to  the  augmentation  of  the  cost  of 
water  transport  through  the  medium  of  a  navigation  tax  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  of  the  advantages  of  these  competing  lines. 
On  t^e  Bhina  and  the  £)lbe  the  treaties  in  force  would  be  a  bar  to 
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the  adoption  of  sach  a  measure  as  the  aboye,  which  on  the  other 
■waterways  would  not  only  prove  vexations,  bnt  moreover  useless. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  a  legitimate  policy  would  be 
not  to  further  undertake  on  the  navigable  ways  aoy  works  other 
than  those  of  real  importance,  and  the  execution  of  which  would 
ensure  a  sufficient  retam  upon  the  capital  engaged. 

The  cost  of  transport  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
composition  of  prices.  One  of  the  most  important  articles,  namely 
iron  unwrought,  has  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  cost  price 
represented  by  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing  up  coal,  ore  and 
lime,  and  yet  the  metallurgical  industry  is  hardly  ever  found  else^ 
where  than  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  fields  and  ore  beds.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  coal,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  often  lower 
than  the  cost  of  transport,  by  reason  of  the  exceptional  situation 
of  the  two  basins  of  the  Ruhr  and  Upper  Silesia.  It  may  be  taken 
generally  that  German  coal  can  be  carried  a  distance  of  from  no 
to  190  miles  for  7s.  j^,^  and  310  miles  for  I2«.  2d.  The  railway 
tariffs  fix  for  the  transport  of  cereals  over  an  average  distance  of 
500  miles  the  rates  at  from  43^.  to  $o«.  per  ton,  or  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  intrinsic  value  at  the  place  of  production.  According 
to  the  above  one  would  be  almost  led  to  believe  that  a  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  transport  would  be  an  economic  advantage  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  the  realisation  of  which  should  be  striven 
for  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacrifices.  And  yet  this  is  not 
absolutely  the  case.  Before  everything,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  lowering  of  the  rates  would  have 
a  general  character,  or  if  at  least  this  diminution  would  benefit  the 
majority  of  the  national  interests.  If  this  is  not  so,  if  it  is  not  to 
the  advantage  of  the  many,  but  only  of  certain  groups,  circles,  and 
regions,  the  gain  to  the  one  would  be  the  loss  of  the  other,  and  the 
economic  advantages  would  be  considerably  diminished.  It  may 
even  happen  that  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  it  would  be 
greater  than  the  advantages  obtained,  and  that  the  displacement 
of  commercial  currents  would  have  for  certain  districts  disastrous 
effects,  which  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  benefits  gained  by 
others. 

The  excessive  production  of  industrial  districts  has  determined 
the  currents  of  exportation  which  have  brought  about  the  deprecia- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  agricultural  or  manufactured  producta. 
Maritime  navigation  has  also  borne  its  share  in  effecting  the  result 
to  which  we  have  referred.  It  has  in  consequence  found  itself 
under  the  nrcessity  of  giving  up  the  enormous  profits  that  it  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  of  canning  goods  at  cheap  rates 
hitherto  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the  minimum  tariffs  of 
maritime  navigation  encourage  exportation,  and  foreign  industrial 
products  inundate  the  markets,  where  they  strive  for  the  first  places, 
forcing  the  national  producers,  if  they  desire  to  still  supply  their 
own  consumers,  to  sell  their  products  at  a  lower  rate  than  that 
quoted  by  their  rivals.  Those  engaged  more  particularly  in  the 
industries  of  agriculture  and  sylviculture  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  industrial  nations,  and  have  consigned  to  the  latter  their 
surplus  cereals,  cattle  and  timber,  in  snoh  quantities  that  the  actual 
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requirements  Are  often  exceeded ;  the  prices  have  fallen,  and  the 
agricnltnral  and  sjlyicnltnral  industries  of  industrial  nations  have 
suffered  keenly  from  the  competition. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  diminution  in  cost  of  trans- 
port may  under  certain  circumstances  be  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good.  In  Germany  it  certainly  has  had  the  unfortunate 
result  of  entirely  nullifying  schemes  for  the  effectual  protection  of 
national  labour. 

If  we  consider  the  movement  of  goods  carried  in  one  direction 
or  another  on  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  or  Oder,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  traffic  of  these  navigable  ways 
owes  a  part  of  its  success  to  circumstances  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  general  policy  in  the  matter  of  exchanges.  In  1884  there  were 
brought  into  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  2,775,000  tons  of  cheese, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  and  vegetables,  of  which  1,575,000  tons, 
or  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation,  came  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Oder  to  Emmerich,  Hamburg,  and  Harburg,  by  the 
Finow  and  Schandau  Canal.  By  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  these 
products  were  sent  away  to  an  extent  representing  a  proportion  of 
44  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 

As  regards  timber  for  building  purposes.  1,946,000  tons  came 
into  the  Zollverein  in  1884,  and  593,000  tons  left  it.  The  actual 
part  taken  by  the  navigable  ways  in  this  traffic  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely determined  from  these  figures,  as  some  considerable  quantity 
of  goods  were  simply  in  transit.  It  may  however  be  estimated 
that  the  quantity  entered  by  water  amounted  to  1,126,000  tons, 
and  218,000  were  exported  by  the  same  route.  The  principal 
imports  have  been  effected  by  the  Vistula  (524,000  tons)  and  the 
Niemen  (500,000),  and  the  exports  by  the  Rhine  (124,000  tons), 
and  the  Elbe  (68,000  tons).  The  Niemen  has  principally  carried 
timber  in  transit,  while  the  Vistula,  on  the  contrary,  has  imported 
the  greater  part  of  these  cargoes.  They  principally  come  from 
Poland  and  Galicia,  while  only  a  small  proportion  reach  Stettin 
and  Hamburg  for  export  by  sea.  Of  the  total  imports  of  timber, 
amounting  to  1,900,000  tons,  the  navigable  waterways  count  for 
about  a  third,  the  rest  being  brought  by  sea,  only  300,000  tons 
being  accounted  for  by  rail.  The  imports  of  timber  by  water 
therefore  represent  double  the  quantity  of  that  brought  by  rail, 
while  only  considering  as  regards  this  article  the  general  traffic 
by  navigable  waterways  and  railways — 3,265,000  tons  for  the 
former,  and  6,220,000  for  the  latter — we  find  the  proportion  abso- 
lutely reversed. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  coal  and  coke  during  the  year 
1884  by  water  and  by  raU  was  as  follows : — 
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Importt. 

EzporU. 

By  Water. 

By  Rail. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Coal  

2,296 

123 

8,466 

8,8 1 6 
670 

1   942 
1,800 

2,262 

374 
1,533 

Coke 

6,662 

Liignile 

, 

Tot«l»  

5,885 

9,486 

2,242 

2,262 

1,907 

6,662 

*  The  discrepancy  between  the  total  of  the  entrances  and  of  the  clearances, 
and  the  addition  of  the  amounts  brought  and  despatched  by  water  and  land, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Luxemburg,  which  is  taken  as  forming 
part  of  the  2k)llTerein,  is  at  the  same  time  considered,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  as  a  foreign  country. 


From  the  abore  it  will  be  sees  that  the  navigable  -waterwajB 
have  borne  the  largest  share  in  the  importation  of  coal  and  coke. 
Taking  however  the  general  traflBc,  the  railways  have  carried  ten 
times  more  coal  and  coke  than  the  waterways,  the  actnal  figures 
being  51,000,000  tons  by  the  former,  and  5,000^000  by  the  latter. 
The  largest  imports  are  effected  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  40,000 
and  430,000  tons  respectively,  and  the  Vistula  170,000  tons.  The 
Rhine  is  employed  for  the  exports  to  the  extent  of  2,190,000  tons;^ 
In  the  export  of  iron,  the  railways  connt  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
nnwronght  and  five-sixths  of  the  wrought,  while  the  waterways 
retain  the  greater  part  of  the  import  trade  in  ores  and  pig  iron. 

For  many  and  valid  reasons  the  navigable  ways  are  more 
frequently  employed  for  imports  than  for  exports,  and  looking  at 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  protection  of  national 
industry,  they  are  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  For 
other  industries  the  effect  they  exercise  from  an  export  point  of 
view  is  more  favourable,  for  example,  the  sugar  industry  utilises 
them  for  their  consignments  abroad  almost  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  railways.  Zinc  and  lead  frequently  take  advantage  of  the 
waterways  for  the  carriage  of  their  exports,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  many  other  industries  which  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  the  cheapness  of  the  transport  and  their  favour- 
able position  npon  the  waterways. 

And  yet  in  face  of  the  statistics  we  have  quoted,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  general  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  waterways  as  an  instrument  of  wealth  proceeds  partly 
from  erroneous  ideas,  •  and  that  the  influence  attributed  to  this 
mode  of  transport  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  facilities 
accorded  to  national  production,  but  also  of  the  outlets  open  to 
commerce,  is  not  always  justified  by  facts.  There  is  undoubtedly 
some  show  of  reason  in  the  numerous  arguments  at  present  put 
forward  in  favour  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  various 
canals,  the  execution  of  which  is  so  anxiously  demanded.  The 
establishment  of  these  new  ways  ought,  we  are  told,  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  selling  prices  to  a  rate  impossible  to  be  attained  by  the 
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railways,  and  thereby  would  powerfully  Btimulate  the  national 
indnstry.  Undoubtedly  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems,  with 
a  junction  to  the  canal  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  as  well  as 
the  canal  from  the  Oder  to  the  Spree,  wotdd  be  productive  of  all 
the  advantages  attributed  to  it,  and  that  even  without  detriment- 
ally  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  the  comnhy.  By  the  first  of 
these  ways  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr  would  very  speedily  find  the 
facilities  for  placing  goods  on  the  Q«rman  markets  of  the  littoral, 
and  also  in  the  Bossian  and  Scandinavian  ports,  and  for  export 
generally  greatly  increased.  And  besides,  all  the  operations  of 
import  and  export  as  regards  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  would  be 
effected  by  German  in  preference  to  foreign  ports.  The  canal  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Spree,  the  national  result  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Oder,  will  give  to  the  industries  of  Upper  Silesia  the  navigable 
way  of  access  to  Berlin,  the  want  of  which  has  been  so  long  felt. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  anticipated  from  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  other  ways  are  either  insignificant  or 
absolutely  counterbalanced  by  such  serious  economic  disadvantages, 
to  such  a  degree  that  one  is  forced  to  seriously  inquire  whether  it 
is  for  the  general  interests  that  these  works  should  be  undertaken, 
and  if  undertaken,  whether  it  should  be  with  Stat-e  aid.  In 
this  connection  we  may  mention  the  canalisation  of  the  Moselle 
from  Metz  to  its  mouth,  a  canalisation  ardently  desired  by  those 
interested  in  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr.  The  work  would  have 
for  its  object  the  transformation  of  a  river  which  suffers  par- 
ticularly from  an  insufficiency  of  wat^r,  and  the  rendering  of  it 
capable  of  accommodating  the  lai^est  Rhine  boats,  even  those 
with  a  burthen  of  500  to  1,000  tons,  and  having  a  draught  of 
water  of  from  5  to  6  feet.  The  transformation  would  be  effected 
by  the  aid  of  important  works,  consisting  principally  of  locks,  in 
fact  the  proposal  is  to  distribute  32  locks  over  a  distance  in  round 
numbers  of  200  miles.  It  would  appear  however  that  the  hopes 
founded  by  the  industries  of  the  Ruhr  upon  the  canalisation  of  the 
Moselle  are  illusory,  and  by  reason  of  the  doubtful  success  of  the 
project,  the  Government  would  do  well  to  seriously  consider 
whether  the  national  finances  should  be  devoted  to  such  an 
enterprise. 

In  the  bill  of  the  9th  July,  1886,  respecting  the  construction  of 
fresh  waterways,  it  was  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Oder  up  towards 
Breslau  that  was  in  question.  In  the  first  project  it  was  proposed 
to  establish,  starting  from  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  Eras  near 
Munster,  a  junction  towards  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  another 
way,  separated  from  the  first  below  Osnabruck,  passing  above 
Banover  and  rejoining  the  Elbe  in  the  environs  of  Magdeburg. 
The  improvement  of  the  Oder  towards  Breslau  would  consist  in 
the  canalisation  of  that  part  comprised  between  Breslau  and 
Kosel  about  95  miles,  which  would  bring  the  industries  of  Upper 
Silesia  nearer  to  Breslau  by  74  miles. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  importance  of  artificial  water- 
ways, ther^  is  yery  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as  these  latter  cease 
to  w  short  liukB|. Intended  to  oonnect  between  theimfelve^  the 
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different  systems  of  natural  waterways,  for  example  tlie  junction  of 
the  Oder  with  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  but  constitnte  important 
lines,  with  their  own  individuality,  they  cannot  compete  as  regards 
the  cheapness  of  transport  with  the  natural  waterways,  even  if  the 
State  be  disposed  to  cover  by  the  imposition  of  taxation  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  natural  lacuna  in  the  matter  of  traffic  by  water 
would  be  less  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  opening  of  an  artificial 
way  than  by  the  establishment  of  a  railway.  Moreover  artificial 
ways  have  a  much  greater  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  local 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principal  sources  of  traffic, 
the  industrial  regions  with  their  mines  and  minerals,  are  more 
frequently  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  establishment  on  the 
spot  of  navigable  ways.  Traffic  by  water  has  therefore  a  natural 
propensity  to  concentrate  itself  in  certain  regions  even  more  so 
than  the  traffic  by  rail. 

To  sum  up,  public  opinion  in  its  infatuation  for  canals  and 
improvements  of  natural  waterways  does  not  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  true  influence  that  navigable  ways  may  exercise  upon 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  The  happy  effects  that  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  opening  of  these  ways  upon  the 
development  of  public  prosperity,  are  frequently  nullified  by  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  certain  basins.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  rather  importation 
than  exportation  that  is  benefited. 

These  two  circumstances,  properly  appreciated,  considerably 
diminish  the  economic  value  of  a  certain  number  of  wateinivays, 
the  execution  of  which  appears  to  be  so  ardently  desired. 


VI. — Statistics  of  the  Bussian  Empire* 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Times  of  the  23rd  May.  It 
refers  to  the  first  number  of  a  new  serial — Anntiaire  StcUistique 
de  la  Russie — and  will  be  found  among  the  ''Additions  to  the 
Library  "  given  on  a  subsequent  page  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Journal. 

"  An  official  report,  drawn  up  by  M.  Troinitsky,  on  the  general 
condition  of  Russia  in  1884-85,  gives  the  foUowing  interesting 
statistics : — 

''  The  population  of  the  empire  at  that  date-  amounted  to 
109  millions,  the  male  sex  slightly  exceeding  the  female.  The 
density  of  population  was  as  follows:  19*3  per  verst*^  for  the  CO 
governorships  of  European  Russia;  71 '4  for  Poland;  17*9  for  tne 
Caucasus;  0*4  for  Siberia;  i'8  for  Central  Asia;  and  7*6  for 
Finland.  There  were  1,300  towns  and  524,000  other  inhabited 
localities.  Four  towns  contained  a  population  exceeding  200,000, 
nine  more  than  100,000,  and  23  over  50,000.    The  annual  total  of 
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births  averages  3,406,000,  of  wliicTi  2*6  per  cent  are  illegitimate. 
The  death  total  is  2,500,000.  In  1885,  there  were  867  hospitals  in 
tovms,  with  47,000  beds,  and  800  coantrj  hospitals,  with  11,000 
beds.  Lanatic  asylums,  of  which  there  are  77,  with  1 5,000  inmates, 
are  not  included  in  this  total.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  latter 
is  about  1 1  per  cent. 

•*  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  hospitals  more  than  1 1,000,000 
sick  persons  were  supplied  with  medicine.  The  number  of  vacci- 
nations was  2,300,000.  Of  infectious  diseases  typhus  claims  the 
first  place — 162,000  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  10  per  cent.,  but 
diphtheria  (35  per  cent.)  and  hydrophobia  (52  per  cent.)  showed 
a  higher  rate  of  mortality.  The  statistics  for  the  empire  are 
admitted  to  be  uncertain  and  incomplete,  for  registration  is  very 
imperfectly  conducted  outside  the  European  territories.  Of  deaths 
by  violence  35,000  out  of  46,264  were  males,  and  of  2,661  suicides, 
only  636  were  women.  There  were  rather  more  than  1,000,000 
immigrants  (733,000  being  men),  and  921,500  emigrants  (670,000 
being  men).  On  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  there  were  101,000 
prisoners  of  all  kinds,  and  of  these  8,000  were  women.  Of 
853,000  young  men  eligible  for  military  service,  only  228,000 
(74  per  cent,  of  whom  were  Russians)  were  enrolled.  Of  the 
conscripts  26  per  cent,  could  read,  and  297  per  cent,  were  married. 
The  food  supplies  consisted  of  49  million  roubles^  in  kind  and 
3 1*4  million  chetverts**  of  grain.  The  harvest  of  the  50  governor- 
ships amounted  to  288  million  chetverts  of  all  crops,  and  of  these 
the  peasant  lands  produced  70  per  cent.  There  were  52,000  fires 
during  the  year,  causing  damage  to  the  extent  of  87  million 
roubles,  and  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  life  to  1,129  persons.  There 
were  17  assurance  societies,  with  a  capital  of  26  million  roubles, 
and  an  amount  assured  of  5,419  million  roubles.  Twenty-four 
million  roubles  were  pstid  in  compensation  by  these  societies, 
in  addition  to  the  15^  millions  paid  by  the  mutual  assurance  of 
the  province,  the  Zemstvo**  and  the  town.  The  produce  of  83,182 
factories,  with  1,100,000  workpeople,  was  valued  at  1^307  million 
roubles.  As  a  rule  there  is  twice  as  much  hand  labour  in  Russia 
as  in  Poland.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
distilleries  produce  33,600,000  vedros*'  of  alcohol,  and  of  these 
1 1  per  cent,  were  exported.  Twenty-eight  million  vedroa  of  beer 
were  exported  from  1,870  breweries.  Of  wine  and  spirit  shops 
there  were  132,000  in  the  empire,  and  of  beer  7,734.  Of  sugar 
refineries  there  were  245,  with  a  production  of  over  21  million 
ponds.*'  Tobacco  was  cultivated  over  an  area  of  58,000  deciatines," 
and  these  distributed  3,200,000  ponds  to  394  factories;  after  export- 
ing 250,000  ponds  there  remained  an  average  of  1*14  lb.  per  head 
of  the  population  for  home  consumption.  The  State  receipts 
amounted  to  837  million  roubles,  of  which  180  millions  only  were 

^  Rouble  B  (gold)  3^.  %-o$4d,  (paper)  about  i#.  Zd. 

•*  Clietvert  =5*77  imperial  bushels, 

**  Zemstvo  (provincial  assembly). 

•*  Ve<lro  =  2'7  imperial  gallons. 

••  Pond  =  16  lbs.  avoirdupois.  (^r\r^rf]r> 

«  DecUttine  =  .7  «««•.  °'='"''  by L^OOgle 
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derived  from  direct  taxation.  Tlie  State  debt  was  4*65  milliards 
of  roubles,  with  an  annual  charge  of  262  millions.  The  town 
revenues  in  1870  amounted  to  17  million  roubles,  and  in  1884  to 
42  millions;  but  in  the  same  period  the  expenditure  rose  from 
19  to  46  millions.  The  amount  invested  in  railways  was  2,800 
million  roubles,  and  the  net  revenue  they  produced  amounted  to 
87,400,000  roubles.  Postal  routes  covered  168,000  versts,  and 
17,000  employes  were  engaged  in  4,830  offices.  The  number  of 
postal  despatches  was  303  millions,  and  the  revenue  from  postage 
stamps  8  million  roubles,  but  still  a  deficit  remained  of  800,000 
roubles.  The  merchant  fleet  was  composed  of  2,992  vessels,  of 
whidi  360  were  steamers,  and  divided  among  the  following  seas : 
687  for  the  Baltic,  246  for  the  White,  732  for  the  Black,  517  for 
Azof,  7^9  for  the  Caspian,  and  21  for  the  Pacific.  Places  of  public 
instruction  numbered  41,492,  with  2,500,000  pupils,  including 
639,000  girls.  There  were  eight  universities,  with  13,000  students. 
In  the  European  provinces  there  were  38,531  orthodox  churches, 
with  44, 5  59  clei^y  of  the  church  and  6,442  monks.  Catholic  churches 
numbered  1,287,  Protestant  708,  Armenian  37,  Jewish  synagogues 
349,  and  Mahomedan  mosques  3,957.  In  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire  there  were  474  printing  presses,  270  lithographing 
establishments,  425  typo-lithographing  establishments,  710  photo- 
graphers, 509  booksellers,  and  545  libraries.^' 


VII. — Notes  on  Economical  and  SbaHstical  Works. 

Observations  on  the  Connection  between  Oold,  Credit,  and  Prices, 
By  T.  H.  Farrer.     London :  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  1887. 

In  this  long  memorandum,  which  has  been  prepared  "  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,*'  and 
which,  though  circulated  privately  and  not  published,  haa  been 
kindly  sent  to  the  Library  of  the  Society,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
discusses  a  question  of  great  complexity  and  importance.  Its 
very  difficulty  and  complexity  indeed  have  deterred  many  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  recent  controversies  on  currency  matters 
from  attempting  to  grapple  with  it,  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  himself  arrives  are  in  a  sense  of  a  tentative 
and  provisional  rather  than  final  and  positive  character  (c/.  p.  v). 
The  question,  however,  must  be  faced  by  all  who  wish  to  attain 
anything  like  a  firm  basis  for  monetary  discussion;  and  in  too 
many  cases,  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  contends,  bimetallists  have  been 
prone  to  shirk  its  real  difficulties.  They  have  been  too  ready  to 
assume,  he  affirms,  that  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices  established  on 
the  evidence  of  index  numbers— despite  of  the  possible  uncertainties 
and  the  undoubted  difficulties  attaching  to  the  correct  construction 
and  interpretation  of  those  numbers — is  "  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply  01  gold ; "  and  they  have  rarely  had  the  patience  to  answer 
the  preliminary  question: — what  is  the  "real  connection  between 
gold  and  prices  ?  "     And  yet  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  f  unda* 
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mental ;  and,  unless  it  be  answered,  one  of  tlie  most  vital  questions 
at  issue  in  the  controversy,  it  is  asserted,  is  really  **  begged."  For 
there  may  be  a  "fall  in  prices,"  an  "appreciation  of  gold,"  an 
"increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,"  and  yet  it  may  none 
the  less  be  inaccurate  and  misleading  to  speak  of  "  a  scarcity  of 
gold."  The  fall  may  be  due,  as  Mr.  WUliam  Fowler  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission  has  contended,  and  Professor  Laughlin  and 
others  have  argued  in  articles  and  pamphlets  (cf,  pp.  3  and  4),  to  the 
**  greater  abundance  of  the  articles  sold  "  and  not  to  a  "  deficiency 
in  gold."  Nor  is  this  merely,  it  is  maintained,  a  difference  of 
verbal  expression ;  for,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
contending  explanations  is  adopted,  the  resulting  consequences 
become  vitallv  different.  In  the  one  case,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
argues  (p.  4i),  a  deficiency  in  gold  would  imply  *'no  gain  to 
mankind  generally,"  but  would  on  the  contrary  occasion  a  **  dis- 
turbance in  fixed  contracts  which  simply  takes  from  one  party,  and 
gives  to  the  other."  But,  in  the  event  of  the  other  contingency, 
the  fall  of  prices  would  mean  that  "mankind"  were  "generally" 
better  off  unless  there  had  been  "  over-production,"  and  that, 
whether  there  had,  or  had  not,  been  this  over-production,  there 
would  in  any  case  be  "no  such  disturbance  of  fixed  contracts." 
The  connection  of  the  fall  of  prices  with  this  second  cause  may  be 
made  to  rest  on  two  main  lines  of  evidence,  which  may  perhaps  be 
roughly  distinguished  as  affirmative  and  negative.  The  affirmative 
method  proceeds  by  an  examination,  such  as  Mr.  Wells  has  con- 
ducted,  into  the  circamstances  attending  the  production  of  those 
articles,  the  prices  of  which  are  shown  to  have  fallen,  and  traces 
the  fall,  either  to  facts  special  and  peculiar  to  the  articles  them- 
selves, or  to  the  general  cause  of  cheapened  production  and  trans- 
portation. The  other  method  attacks  the  question  at  an  earlier 
stage — ^the  point  where  the  gold  comes  into  contact  with  prices. 
It  investigates  the  signs  of  a  scarcity  of  gold  at  this  point,  and 
declares  that  no  such  signs  are  now  present.  The  first  method 
then  assigns  another,  and  as  it  holds,  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
phenomenon ;  the  second  method  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  reliable  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  supposed  cause.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  latter  case  that  the  connection  between  gold, 
credit,  and  prices  becomes  all-important. 

This  is  the  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  as 
described  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  and  the  question  accordingly 
appears  to  him,  as  he  points  out  (p.  5),  to  staiid  in  need  of  fresh 
treatment,  for  the  facts  on  which  much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
economic  manuals  is  based  have,  he  goes  on  to  say,  fundamentally 
changed  within  recent  years.  Grold  is  employed  to  an  extent, 
remarkably  small  in  comparison,  in  those  wholesale  dealings  the 
prices  of  which  have  been  cited  as  evidence  of  its  appreciation  and 
consequent  deficiency.  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  credit,  and  the 
transfer  of  secarities  is  now  used  even  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national balances  (p.  24).  The  examination,  then,  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  credit  becomes  of  peculiar  importance ;  and  here 
Sir  Thomas  Farrer  quotes  (sec.  iii)  largely  from  Mr.  Macleod's 
evidence  and  writings.     We  are  bound  to  add»  however,  that  he 
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states  the  conclnsions  of  that  author  with  more  caution  and  dis» 
crimination  (cf.  pp.  12,  16,  18,  and  21)  than  they  exhibit  in  their 
original  form.  Used  in  this  way  they  serve  to  illnstrate  the 
development  of  credit,  and  its  nature  and  effect  on  prices.  As 
Jevons  once  maintained,  the  history  of  money  begins  with  barter, 
and  in  modern  times  we  seem  to  have  returned  to  barter  once 
more,  though  it  be,  as  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  shows  (p.  17),  barter  of 
"  a  very  refined  description,**  effected  "  by  the  use  and  intervention 
of  personal  promises,**  of  credit,  that  is,  in  its  many  and  varied 
forms.  One  of  these  varieties  may  give  place  to  another  as  the 
altering  convenience  of  trade  demands ;  and  thus  it  appears  that 
now  "  bills  are  diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  time  for 
which  cargoes  are  on  the  way,  and  of  payments  by  telegraph*' 
(pp.  12  and  18).  But,  although  this  change  is  sometimes  described 
as  an  increase  of  ''cash"  transactions,  the  ''cash**  intended  is 
merely  another  variety  of  "  credit.**  In  fact  **  the  larger  number, 
if  not  all,*'  of  the  "  forms  of  debt  or  credit,  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  '  currency '  *'  (p.  12)  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Act  of  1844 
to  realise  the  full  "  expectations  of  its  promoters,'*  and  to  "  auto* 
matically  restrict  the  currency  of  the  country,"  was  due  (p.  13) 
to  a  narrow  view  of  the  various  forms  of  currency.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  only  the  particular  variety  of  credit  or  currency 
known  as  bank-notes,  and  this  limitation  has  been  virtually 
stultified  and  set  aside  by  the  expedient  adopted  in  practice  of 
raising  the  "rate  of  discount."  Credit,  then,  is  a  substitute  for 
gold  (p.  22)  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  a  substitute  of  "  infinitely 
greater  expansibility."  It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  gold  should 
increase  "  in  proportion  to  wealth  and  population  *'  (p.  23)  ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  comparative  steadiness  of  silver  prices  in 
India  is  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  the  "elastic  credit- 
circulation  **  of  the  Western  countries  (p.  25).  So  far,  in  fact,  **  as 
prices  depend  on  the  circulating  medium,  it  is  to  credit  and  not  to 
gold  that  we  must  look  as  the  great,  or  at  any  rate  the  immediate, 
regulator  of  prices,**  and  "the  important  question  will  be,  not 
whether  that  part  of  the  circulating  medium  which  consists  of 
gold  has  diminished  in  quantity,  but  whether  that  much  larger 
part  which  consists  of  credit  has  diminished**  (p.  28). 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  all  these  con- 
siderations do  not  imply  that  there  is  no  connection  between  gold 
and  prices;  but  they  induce  us  to  scrutinise  very  closely  the 
argument  which  is  too  often  advanced  in  some  quarters,  and  care- 
lessly assumes  without  examination,  that  a  fall  in  prices  must  mean 
a  deficiency  in  gold.  They  lead  us  to  believe,  he  argues,  that 
the  connection  between  gold  and  prices  depends  on  a  prior  connec- 
tion between  gold  and  credit,  and  that  we  cannot  escape  from  an 
examination  of  the  nature  of  that  connection  (sec.  vi).  That 
there  is  such  a  connection  is  clear.  Grold  continues  to  be  the 
measure  of  value,  though  it  may  have  ceased  to  a  large  extent  to 
be  the  medium  of  exchange.  AH  credit  is  expressed  in  tern^s  of 
gold ;  and  consequently  "  any  alteration  in  the  value  of  gold  "— 
which  depends  on  demand  as  well  as  on  supply,  and  is  pro  tanto 
diminished   by  a  substitution  of  credit  for  it  aa  a  medium  of 
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exchange — "  affects  proportionately  the  value  of  each  item  of  the 
ivhole  fabric  of  credit."  Gold  again  '*  is  only  a  measure  of  value 
by  beins^  a  possible  medium  of  exchange,  and  credit  is  legally 
convertible  into  gold."  There  must  be  then  some  reserves  of  gold, 
and  these  constitute  of  course  a  demand  for  it ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  small  and  are  daily  becoming  less.  Credit  on  the 
other  hand  is  continually  expanding.  There  is  what  we  may  call 
an  "  organic  development "  of  it,  which  increases  with  the  advance 
of  civilisation ;  and  this  has  no  "  direct "  dependence  on  the 
quantity  of  gold,  but  rather  "supplements"  it  and  tends  "to 
arrest  a  fall  in  prices."  There  is  also  a  "  temporary  expansion  and 
contraction  "  of  credit  in  what  ai-e  known  as  good  and  bad  times, 
and  here  a  sudden  increa.se  or  diminution  of  gold  may  exercise  an 
effect;  but  this  effect  is  comparatively  little  compared  with  the 
effects  of  other  causes,  such  as  "  improvements  in  production  and 
transport,  scientific  dist^overies,  war  and  peace,"  and  is  only  exer- 
cised through  the  medium  of  the  reserves-.  The  reserves  in  fact 
are  '*  the  only  known  connection  between  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
prices,"  for  even  retail  prices  must  ultimately  depend,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  gold  is  concerned,  on  the  reserves ;  and  hence  "  the 
fact  that  in  the  period  since  the  demonetisation  of  silver  the 
reserves  have  been  maintained  at  their  former  amount,  and  even  on 
the  whole  at  a  higher  amount  than  they  were  before,  and  that  this 
has  been  done  without  raising  the  rate  of  discount" — the  well 
known  remedy  for  replenishing  them — "  higher  or  more  often  than 
before,  affords  a  presumption  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  not  been 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  gold."  We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  give  a 
somewhat  full  abstract  of  the  intricate  argument  developed  in  this 
pamphlet,  on  account  partly  of  the  diflBculty  of  doing  justice  to  it 
by  any  summary  analysis.  There  is  an  obvious  explanation  of  a 
good  deal  of  his  puzzle  which  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  authors  like 
Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Wells  do  not  see,  but  it  is  interesting  never- 
theless to  have  the  puzzle  set  out  in  this  fashion.  We  have  only 
to  add  in  conclusion  that  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  expresses  a  regret, 
which  will  be  shared  by  many,  that  we  have  not  at  our  command 
more  complete  statistics  on  such  points  as  the  amoxmt  of  commercial 
credit  in  the  shape  of  bills,  of  banking  credit  and  assets,  the  changes 
in  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount,  and  in  commercial  prices  "  for 
a  period  of  years  for  all  important  trading  countries."  "  We  should 
then,"  he  adds  (p.  62),  "be  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty  of 
what  must  now  be  in  a  great  measure  theory  and  opinion." 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Econ&nUcSy  vol.  ii,  Nos.  1 — 3.  Boston : 
Gtearge  H.  Ellis,  1888. 

It  is  with  somewhat  mingled  feelings — feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  regret — that  we  learn  from  the  cover  of  the  January  number 
of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  that  it  has  now  a 
Iiondon  publisher.  It  is  indeed  with  satisfaction  that  we  read  the 
announcement,  because  we  rejoice  at  anything  which  makes  so 
excellent  a  journal  as  this  more  accessible  to  the  English  public. 
But  this  satisfaction  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  regret  that, 
although  the  Statistical  Journal  has  passed  its  jubilee,  we  have  as 
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yet  no  quarterly  joamal  of  Economics  in  England.  There  is,  how- 
ever, solid  ground  for  hope  that  this  regret  may  soon  cease  to  be 
felt.  For  both  from  Professor  Foxwell's  letter — ^to  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  call  further  attention — and  from  a  note  contained 
in  the  same  number — we  learn  that  it  is  likely  that  a  journal 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Boston  Quarterly  may  before  long  be 
established  in  this  country.  It  is  no  empty  compliment  to  say  that 
such  a  journal  could  hardly  have  a  better  pattern  to  follow. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  this  second  volume  fully  bear  out 
the  great  promise  of  the  first.  They  contain  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
President  Walker's  theory  of  business  profits.  In  this  discus.sion 
Mr.  Mac  vane  in  the  first  number,  Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Webb 
in  the  second,  and  the  propounder  of  the  theory  himself  in  the  third, 
take  part.  The  result  of  the  discussion  will,  we  think,  be  to  leave 
the  impression  that  President  Walker  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  some  of  Mr.  Mac  vane's  criticisms  are  extravagant,  that  others 
arise  from  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation,  and  that  his 
attempted  rehabilitation  of  the  wage- fund  theory  is  beside  the  mark; 
but  that  nevertheless  Professor  Marshall  is  correct  in  regarding  the 
parallel  set  up  between  rent  and  profit  as  an  "analogy"  and  only 
as  an  analogy  *' which  if  pressed  too  far^  is  likely  to  be  misleading." 
As  an  analogy  indeed  it  may  throw  light,  as  Mr.  Webb  endeavours 
to  prove,  on  differences  in  interest  as  well  as  differences  in  profits 
and  wages.  Besides  Mr.  Mncvane's  article  the  October  number 
contains  a  discriminating  and  instructive  discussion  by  Mr.  Stevens 
on  "  Futures  in  the  Wheat  Market,"  in  which  it  is  argued,  with  no 
little  acuteness  and  sense,  that  some  of  the  abuse  levied  against 
such  transactions  is  misdirected  and  groundless.  Professor  Greven's 
paper  on  the  monetary  system  of  Holland,  which  was  presented  to 
the  British  Association  last  year,  is  reproduced  in  the  same  number; 
and  an  exhaustive  summary  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  the  recent 
and  important  legislation  concerning  Workmen's  Insurance  in 
Germany. 

The  article,  however,  of  greatest  interest  in  the  number  for 
English  readers  is  Professor  Fox  well's  letter  on  the  Economic 
Movement  in  England.  He  traces  the  development  of  English 
economic  thought  from  the  period,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  Political  Economy  seemed  to  have  attained  its 
zenith  of  popularity  and  authority.  He  shows  how  nevertheless 
all  that  was  best  in  the  literary,  artistic,  and  spiritual  world  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  teaching  of  the  then  dominant  school ;  how 
the  irresistible  logic  of  events  summarily  called  it  to  account,  and 
the  extreme  individualism  on  which  it  was  based  gave  place  before 
the  revival  of  corporate  feeling  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
public  control;  and  finally  how  economics  itself  revolted  from 
authority  and  entered  on  one  or  rather  three  diverging  and  yet 
converging  paths  of  development.  Theory  has  gained  in  precision 
and  therefore  in  real  comprehensiveness.  The  historic  sense  has 
been  awakened ;  and  a  moral  and  humanistic  criticism  has  been 
directed  to  our  economic  life  and  institutions.  These  three  direc- 
tions of  development,  antagonistic  as  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  are  yet  separated  by  no  immovable  barriers  of  distinction ; 
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and  this  is  shown  by  the  impossibility  of  labelling  such  economists 
as  Professor  Walker  in  America,  and  Jevons  in  our  country, 
as  an  exclnsive  adherent  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  schools. 
Mr.  Foxwell  then  proceeds  to  pass  in  review  the  chief  English 
contributors  towards  the  recent  development  of  economic  thought ; 
and  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  wide-spread  influence,  conveyed 
both  by  personal  intimacy  and  by  his  writings,  of  Professor  Marshall, 
and  to  the  unique  position  and  character  of  Arnold  Toynbee.  He 
also  examines  the  relation  of  economic  thought  to  the  various 
practical  problems  of  the  day ;  and  here,  as  indeed  was  only  to 
be  expected,  he  reveals  his  well-known  bimetallic  inclinations. 
He  CDncludes  his  able,  exhaustive  and  interesting  account  by  a 
sanguine,  though  not,  we  are  glad  to  think,  unreasonable  estimate 
of  the  future  prospects  of  the  science.  "  There  is,"  he  declares, 
*'  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the  study ;  '*  and  nothing  can 
"  well  be  more  promising  than  the  present  outlook." 

In  the  second  of  the  three  numbers  before  us  the  article  of  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  doubtless  be 
that  written  by  President  Walker  on  the  approaching  American 
census.  He  jealously  defends  the  Tenth  Census  from  the  charges 
of  expense  and  delay,  and  he  advances  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  conduct  of  the  next  census.  He  declares  that  much  of  the 
work  of  the  last  census — the  tenth  decennial  census  under  the 
Constitution — was  either  definitive,  or  else  such  as  to  require  only 
slight  additions  or  corrections  from  time  to  time ;  and  he  wisely 
argues  for  the  i*elegation  of  a  great  part  of  the  work  usually 
undertaken  at  the  time  of  the  census  to  the  interval  intervening 
between  one  census  and  another;  and  with  this  object  he  would 
i*etain  the  permanent  services  of  an  experienced  staff.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  inferiority  of  the  United  States  in  statistics  of  births 
and  deaths,  but  he  zealously  contends  that  at  a  time  when  we  find 
everywhere  the  proofs  of  a  "  rapidly- rising,  fast-advancing  "  interest 
in  statistical  matters,  the  American  nation  must  not  be  permitted 
from  any  considerations  of  politics  or  finance  to  fall  Imok  from 
its  high  place  in  the  collection  of  statistical  facts.  "  What  the 
country  wants  is  more  information,  not  less."  In  the  same  number 
Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  discusses,  in  an  article  of  instructive  interest 
at  a  time  when  the  question  of  railway  rates  is  before  the  English 
legislature,  the  workings  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law ;  ami 
he  shows  that  the  American  railway  commission  has  succeeded 
because  it  has  not  attempted  to  substitute  for  a  maxim  understood 
and  recognised  by  railway  men — the  maxim  of  adju.sting  rates  to 
what  the  traffic  will  bear — some  abstract,  inapplicable,  theory  of 
cost  of  service.  It  has  on  the  contrary  made  the  other  maxim  the 
liasis  of  its  action ;  but  it  has  insisted  upon  its  impartial  and 
equitable  application.  It  has  aimed  at  securing  rates  which  the 
traffic  will  bear  and  not  rates  which  the  traffic  will  not  bear.  The 
third  number  of  the  journal  contains  an  account  of  ground-rents 
in  Philadelphia — "the  city  of  homes,"  as  it  has  been  suggestively 
called — ^a  history  of  the  American  tariff  from  1830-60,  from  which 
we  gather  that  its  effects  for  good  or  for  evil  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated;    and  a  severe  criticism   of  some  of  Mr.   Edward 
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Atkinson's  statistical  calcalations.  The  three  nnmbers  oontiuae 
the  excellent  and  nsefnl  bibliography  of  recent  economic  publica- 
tions which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  first  volume. 

Essai  8ur  la  Theorie  du  ScUaire.  La  Main  cTCEuvre  et  son  Prix. 
Par  P.  V.  Beauregard.     Paris :  L.  Larose  et  Forcel,  1887. 

There  are  two  points  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  work 
to  which  recent  economic  study  has  given  striking  prominence. 
That  prominence  has  been  due  in  the  one  case  to  statistical  inves- 
tigation of  fact,  and  in  the  other  to  critical  examination  of  theory. 
On  the  one  hand  statistics — arranged  and  interpreted  by  any  fair 
and  honest  method  that  may  be  employed — have  established, 
beyond  the  reach  of  effectual  controversy,  the  fact  that  wages 
have  made  a  great  and  permanent  advance  during  the  last  half 
century.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  old  economic  theory  of 
wages — especially  in  the  variety,  or  perversion,  of  its  original 
form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  wages-fund — has  been 
subjected  to  an  unsparing  criticism  which  has  shown  that  while  it 
possessed  elements  of  truth,  it  did  not  give  explicit  recognition  to 
the  whole  of  the  truth.  These  two  separate  lines  of  investigation 
have  moreover  their  connecting  links,  as  the  volume  before  us 
illustrates.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  because  facts,  which  were 
once  prominent,  have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  facts  which  were  once 
in  the  shade  have  been  brought  into  the  light,  that  the  economic 
theory  of  wages  has  been  revised  and  enlarged.  It  might  indeed 
have  been  possible  perhaps  to  reconcile  the  old  theory — at  least  in 
its  origrinal  form — with  the  steady  advance  of  wages  by  which  the 
last  fifty  years  or  thereabouts  have  been  chara<;terised ;  but  the 
reconciliation  would  be  strained  and  unnatural.  And  hence  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  M.  Beauregard  should  preface  his  correction 
of  theory  by  a.  careful  investigation  of  fact. 

The  first  part  of  his  work,  then,  consists  in  a  history  of  the 
price  of  labour ;  and  he  is  careful  to  wai'u  us  (p.  3)  that  his  con- 
sideration is  confined  to  wages  strictly  so-called — wages,  that  is  to 
say,  paid  by  an  "  employer  "  to  a  "  workman."  He  endeavours  to 
trace  the  history  of  these  wages  from  ancient  to  modem  times, 
although  he  is  fully  aware  (cf,  p.  6)  of  the  difl&culties — the  excep- 
tional difficulties,  as  he  terms  them — of  such  researches.  For  the 
early  periods  the  investigator  has  to  be  content  with  scattered  and 
chance  indications ;  and  for  the  later,  although  the  sources  of  his 
knowledge  may  be  relatively  abundant,  and  may  in  many  cases 
possess  the  stamp  of  governmental  authority,  yet  they  may  only 
too  often  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy.  In  the  first  instance 
M.  Beauregard  turns  his  attention  to  the  variations  in  money  or 
nominal  wages.  From  the  scanty  evidence  to  be  gathered  of  such 
variations  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  period — when  slavery,  though 
dominant,  did  not  entirely  preclude  hired  labour — down  through 
the  ninth  century,  when  the  abbey- registers  begin  to  afford  some 
uncertain  testimony,  and  the  rate  of  wages  commences  to  rise,  and 
apparently — although  the  dearth  of  reliable  material  prevents  the 
possibility  of  positive  assertion — continues  to  do  so  during  the 
three  succeeding  centuries,  on  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth, 
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when  the  first  real  glimmerings  of  daylight  begin  to  appear  in 
snch  statistical  researches,  and  the  increase  of  wages  seems  to  have 
reached  for  a  time  its  maximum,  M.  Beauregard  pursues  his  inves- 
tigations. During  the  greater  pait  of  the  fifteenth  century  nominal 
wages  appear  to  have  been  stationary,  and  towards  the  beginnino^  of 
the  sixteenth  they  underwent  a  decline.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
r  itury  however  they  began  to  experience  a  sensible  advance,  but 
his  advance  was  arrested  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth. 
The  middle  of  that  century  marked,  however,  the  turning-point, 
and  from  that  time  we  have  uninterrupted  general  progress.  With 
the  opening  of  .the  nineteenth  century  we  are  aWe  to  substitute  for 
the  general  impression  and  vague — though  perhaps  not  unreliable — 
tendencies  of  the  earlier  periods,  something  that  approaches  more 
nearly  to  exactitude  and  precision ;  and  in  agriculture,  in  the 
so-called  extractive  industries,  in  the  metal,  the  building,  the  tex- 
tile, and  the  petty  manufactures,  to  each  of  which  M.  Beauregard 
devotes  a  separate  section,  *n  advance,  varying  indeed  in  degree  in 
the  different  trades  and  occupations  of  the  French,  but  undoubtedly 
progressive  in  general  direction,  is  shown. 

An  advance,  however,  in  nominal  wages  may  conceivably  be 
concurrent  with  a  stationary  or  declining  state  of  real  wages ;  and 
consequently  M.  Beauregard  proceeds  in  hifl  second  chapter  to  con- 
vert the  conclusions  of  his  first  into  their  real  equivalents.  Here, 
as  he  remarks  (p.  64),  an  element  of  abstraction  is  admissible ;  and 
the  point  to  consider  is  less  the  degree  of  comfort  which  is,  as  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  obtained  by  the  working  class  than  the 
degree  that  its  pecuniary  means  would  enable  it  to  obtain.  And 
here,  in  order  to  ascertain  variations  in  prices  and  to  be  able  to 
•convert  nominal  into  real  wages,  he  adopts,  for  the  centuries 
•previous  to  our  own,  the  familiar  standard  of  the  price  of  wheat. 
For  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  argues,  lists  of  prices  of  wheat  exist 
-which  possess  serious  value ;  and  on  the  other,  wheat  then  occupied 
a  preponderating  space  in  the  workman's  budget.  The  results  of 
this  examination  are  contained  in  a  table  on  page  79 ;  and  from 
this  we  gather  that  real  wages  were  very  low  in  Athens  after  the 
time  of  Alexander ;  that  in  Italy  they  were  adequate  during  the  ago 
of  Cicero,  and  stationary  during  that  of  Diocletian ;  that  in  France 
they  were  low  before  the  ninth  century  and  afterwards  they  were 
sufficient,  until  they  became  high  during  the  apparent  prosperity 
'  of  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth; that  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  witnessed  a  decline,  to  be 
followed  by  a  rise  at  the  beginning  and  another  decline  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth ;  and  that  in  fact  we  may  say  that  during  the 
entire  period  embraced  by  the  middle  ages  misery  predominated  as 
ft  whole  over  happiness.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
the  advance  in  real  wages  has  been  considerable,  as  statistics  of 
consumption  attest,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  necessary  items  of  a  workman's  budget  have  not  advanced 
as  much  as  his  earnings.  A  real  improvement  of  42  per  cent, 
since  1853  and  60  per  cent,  since  1826  is  regarded  (p.  114)  by 
M.  Beauregard  as  proven  by  the  examination,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  summary  above,  of  the  variation  of  nominal  and  real  wages 
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in  France ;  and  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  evidence  gathered 
from  foreign  countries,  although  detailed  examination  of  that 
evidence  is,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  researches 
— of  which  he  avails  himself  largely — of  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  and 
others.  He  reaches  himself,  however,  the  interesting  conclusion 
(pp.  122, 143,  and  146)  that,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  life  in  France, 
the  comparison  of  real  wages  is  favourable  to  that  country ;  and 
that,  whilst  agricultural  wages  have  made  a  greater  advance  there 
than  manafacturing,  and  the  advance  has  been  in  the  latter  case 
less,  and  in  the  former  case  greater,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
than  in  the  second,  in  England  on  the  other  hand  the  advance  in 
agriculture  has  lagged  behind  that  in  manufacturing  industry,  and 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  advance 
has  been  uniformly  greater  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century. 

The  results  thus  obtained  by  historical  investigaiiou  show  that 
the  theory  of  wages  needs  revision ;  and  accordingly  M.  Beauregard 
devotes  the  second  part  of  his  work  to  an  examination  of  that 
theory.  Here  he  reaches  by  a  method  different  in  some  respects, 
and  interesting  and  valuable  in  character,  conclusions  generally 
agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  recent  economic  thought  and 
discussion ;  and  it  will  not  therefore  be  necessary  to  examine  this 
part  of  his  work  at  such  length  as  we  have  thought  well  to  devote 
to  the  first.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  connection  which  ho 
establishes  between  the  first  and  the  Second  parts ;  and  his  exami- 
nation of  the  wage-fund  theory  is  distinguished  by  a  tone  of 
fairness  and  moderation  which  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  from  such  criticisms.  The  historical  investigation  of  the 
fii'st  part  of  his  work  has,  he  thinks  (p.  149),  shown  that  wages 
follow  as  a  general  rule  the  progress  of  capital  and  of  the  industrial 
arts.  It  has  thus  tended  to  indicate  the  strength  and  the  weakness, 
the  true  and  the  false  points,  of  the  wage-fund  theory.  That  theory 
rested  in  reality  on  a  partial  apprehension  of  the  truth.  It  acknow- 
ledged that  the  theory  of  wages  must  be  connected  with  the  general 
theory  of  value ;  and  thns  its  original  point  of  departure  was  correct 
(cf.  p.  160).  Jt  acknowledged  again — and  here  it  was  also  correct 
— that  one  of  the  objects  or  commodities  exchanged  in  the  wage- 
contract  was  labour ;  but  it  thought  erroneously  that  the  other  was 
the  capital  destined  to  buy  labour,  and,  by  a  still  further  degree  of 
error,  it  sometimes  summarily  described  this  as  capital  and  labour 
as  population.  It  did  not  recognise  that  the  term  thus  described 
as  capital  must  really  be  set  forth  in  more  explicit  langua^  as 
**  une  somme  determinee  a  forfait  sur  le  prix  esp^re  du  produit  net 
futur."  By  expanding  the  term  in  this  way  we  give  elasticity  to  the 
**  iron  "  limits  of  the  wage-fund,  and  we  divert  our  attention  from 
the  past  to  the  future,  from  accumulated  and  predetermined  capital 
to  the  price  ot  the  product  of  industry.  Facts  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  conceal  this  truth.  The  workman  may — indeed  he  often, 
if  not  generally,  does — obtain  his  wages  before  the  goods  are  sold  ; 
and  the  employer  may,  and  does,  engage  to  pay  him  the  stipulated 
wage,  whether  the  expected  price  is  realised  or  not.  In  fact  the 
wage-contract  seems  to  be  triple  rather  than  single  (cf.  p.  163). 
There  is  the  dominating  fact  of  the  exchange  of  labour  for  a  sum 
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to  be  recovered  from  the  expected  product  of  the  industry;  but 
there  is  also  a  contract  of  insurance  by  which  the  employer  under- 
takes the  risks  of  the  business,  and  the  employed  may  be  conceived 
to  consent,  in  consideration  of  this,  to  receive  a"  slightly  lower 
wage ;  and  there  is  lastly  something  o£  the  nature  of  a  loan  by 
which  the  employer  pays  before  he  has  sold,  and  may  be  conceived 
again  to  be  recouped  by  something  of  the  nature  of  interest  iu 
slightly-lowered  wages.  The  wage-contract  is  then  an  example  of 
the  general  theory  of  value ;  but  it  has  its  peculiar  incidents,  and 
we  must  never  forget  that  the  parties  to  the  exchange  are  human 
beings  actuated  by  human  sympathies  and  human  antipathies. 
In  four  lengthy  chapters  M.  Beauregard  develops  this  idea,  and 
examines  the  mechanism  by  which  the  exchange  is  effected,  the 
various  influences  producing  varying  rates  of  wages,  the  nature 
and  causes  of  inequalities  in  different  classes  and  trades,  and  the 
pi-obable  influence  of  civilisation  on  the  future  rate  of  wages. 

He  is,  aa  we  have  said,  in  general  accord  with  the  latest  results 
of  economic  research  ;  and,  if  we  might  attempt  a  brief  nummary  of 
these  results,  they  would  be  of  this  nature:  If  'we  carry  back  our 
consideration  of  the  older  theory  to  the  form  in  which  it  was 
presented  by  Bicardo,  before  the  wage-fund  doctrine  had  been 
stereotyped,  we  may  say  that,  looked  at  chiefly  from  a  statical 
point  of  view,  and  remembering  that  Bicardo  employed  the  term 
profits  in  what  would  be  now  regarded  as  a  loose  and  misleading 
sense,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  from  his  theory  an  idea  of  what 
we  may  call  the  maximum  limit  to  wages.  That  maximum  would 
be  found  in  the  amount  remaining  when  the  average  rate  of  profits 
had  been  secui*ed — a  rate  really  prescribed  in  Bicardo,  as  in  later 
economists,  by  the  productivity  of  industry;  And  in  the  same 
way  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  other  minimum,  than  that 
suggested  in  his  idea  of  the  cost  of  prodnction  of  labour.  But 
this  maximum  and  this  minimum  alike  which  were  identified  by 
him — and  correctly  so  far  as  noimal  wages  were  concerned — were 
conceived,  it  would  seem,  as  too  rigid  and  inelastic.  He  did  not 
see — for  he  was  possessed,  and  not  unnaturally,  by  the  overpowering 
influence  of  a  law  of  diminishing  returns — how  the  maximum  limit 
might  be  extended  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  reaction 
of  distribution  on  production,  nor  did  he  recognise  the  force  by 
which  the  sympathy  of  public  opinion  and  legal  enactment  have 
enabled  the  workmen  to  become  strong  instead  of  weak  sellers  in 
the  labour  market  and  to  raise  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits 
alike.  In  fact  the  chief  change  effected  by  modem  research  has 
been,  not  to  deny  the  fundamental  ideas  contained  in  the  Bicardian 
expressions,  but  to  make  explicit  the  real  elasticity  of  these  ideas, 
and  thus  to  enable  M.  Beauregard  and  others  to  explain — as 
they  could  hardly  otherwise  have  done — the  advance  of  wages  in 
the  past  and  their  possible,  if  not  probable,  further  advance  in 
the  future. 

Vauhan. — Dime  Euyale,  Par  Georges  Michel.  Paris :  Guillaumin 
at  Cio. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  is  being  published  in 
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Paris  under  the  title  of  La  Petite  Bihliotheque  des  Hconomistes 
Frangais  et  jEtrangers.  The  object  of  fbe  publication,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Chaillej,  is  to  popularise,  hj  issuing  in  a 
convenient  form  and  at  a  moderate  price,  the  best  works  of  the 
great  economists  both  of  France  and  other  countries.  These  are  to 
•include  the  writings  not  merely  of  the  orthodox,  but  even  of 
•sociarlists ;  and  among  the  volumes  which  are  announced  to  follow 
that  belore  us,  we 'notice  one  on  Adam  Smith  by  M.  Courcelle- 
Seneuil,  another  on  Hnme  by  M.  Leon  Say,  a  third  on  Foni*ier  by 
M.  Ch.  Gide,  a  fouA'th  on  Quesnay  by  M.  Yves  Guyot,  another  on 
Ricardo  by  M.  Beauregard,  another  on  Chevalier  by  M.  P.  Levoy- 
Beaulieu,  and  another  on  John  Stuart  Mill  by  M.  Leon  Roquet. 

The  series  promises  then  to  be  comprehensive  and  valuable; 
and  this  promise  is  certainly  redeemed  by  the  volume  before 
us.  A  portrait  and  an  interesting  biography  of  the  celebrated 
military  engineer  aro  prefixed  to  his  treatise.  His  humane  feeling, 
which  made  it  bis- chief  ambition  in  his  honourable  and  eventful 
military  career  to  effect  his  aims  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  the  lives, 
whether  of  his  own  soldiers  or  of  the  enemy,  as  was  possible,  and 
led,  him  in  his  writings  to  evince  on  every  page  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  common  people;  his 
untiring  zeal  in  collecting  and  verifying  the  information  required 
for  his  chief  treatise,  the  pathetic  and  almost  tragic,  close  of  his 
life,  when  his  book  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities,  and  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign  was  forfeited,  are  narrated  with  brevity 
and  point.  The  preface  is  followed  by  the  treatise  itself,  which 
awakened  no  little  interest  at  the  time  that  it  was  issued,  and  was, 
Professor  Ingram  states  in  his  History  of  Foliticcd  Economy,  trans- 
lated and  published  in  English  as  eai'ly  as  1708.  The  book  closes 
with  a  list  of  authorities  upon  the  life  of  Vauban. 

Yauban  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been,  together  with 
Bois-Guilbert,  who  however  criticised  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
considered  the  "produits  bruts,"  and  not  the  **produits  nets,"  the 
precursor  in  some  sense  of  the  Physiocrats,  and  therefore  of  the 
great  Scotch  economist  who  was  iiinoself  in  some  sense  the  disciple 
of  the  Physiocrats,.  Adam  Smith ;  and  it  as  interesting  and  curious 
to  notice  that  tw-o  at  kast  of  Adam  Smiths  rules  of  taxation  were 
adopted  in  their  essence  by  Yauban.  JBEe  wrote  at  a  time  after  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  when  the  magnitude  and  the  uneven  distri- 
bution of  taxation  were  crushing  tho  common  people  of  France 
beneath  an  intokrable  load.  It  is  certain,  he  declares,  that  the  evil 
has  been  carried  to  excess ;  and  that,  unless  a  remedy  be  found,  the 
people  will  fall  into  an  abyss  from  which  they  can  never  be  rescued. 
Nearly  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  is  already  reduced  to  veritable 
beggary ;  and  of  the  nine  remaining  five  are  unable  to  render  help 
because  they  are  themselves  on  the  brink  of  the  same  misfortune, 
three  more  are  involved  in  difficulties  and  in  debt,  and  the  ninth, 
which  alone  can  be  said  to  have  reached  any  kind  of  prosperity, 
and  includes  the  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  dignitaries  and 
officials,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants,  and  traders,  does  not 
number  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  families,  nor  contain 
more  than  a  quota  of  considerable  independent  prosperity.     The 
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canfies  of  ibis  lamentable  position  of  affairs  were  not  difficult  to 
discover.  They  were  the  nneqaal  weight  of  taxation.  It  mattered 
not  whether  this  took  the  form  of  the  "  Taille,"  which  had  now 
become  arbitrary  in  its  incidence  and  amount,  and  bore  no  relation 
to  the  present  valae  -of  the  land  on  which  it  was  levied ;  or  whether 
it  was  raised  in  the  form  of  '*  Aides  *'  and  **  Doaanes,"  which  were 
excessive  in  degree  and  mnltitadinons  in  character,  or  whether 
lastly  it  was  levied  nnder  the  guise  of  "affaires  exfcraordinaires." 
Whatever  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  result  was  an  unequal  weight 
on  the  most  miserable  part  of  the  population,  the  common  people. 
And  yet  the  common  people  were  really  the  source  of  the  wealth 
and  position  of  France.  They  supplied  «the  aoldiers  and  sailors,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  officers  for  hier  army  and  her  fleet.  They 
furnished  the  merchants  and  the  pettv  judicial  officials  of  the 
kingdom.  They  plied  the  arts  and  industries,  they  created  the 
commerce  and  the  manafaoture  of  France;  they  were  the  labourers 
and  the  vinedressoi*8,  the  shepherds,  the  sowers  and  the  reapers  of 
the  country  districts,  and  it  was  to  relieve  their  misery  that 
Yauban  propounded  his  sovereign  remedy.  This  was  styled  la 
Dime  royale,  and  consisted,  to  pat  it  in  brief,  of  a  taxation  of  a 
tenth  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  and  also  a  tenth  of 
money  incomes  chargeable  on  manufactures  and  trades.  It  was  in 
propounding  this  remedy  that  he  in  a  sense  anticipated  two  of 
those  rules  of  taxation  which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
name  of  Adam  Smith,  and  have  since  become  an  integral  part  of 
economics.  One  of  his  fundamental  principles  was  this — that  the 
subjects  of  the  State  should  contribute  towards  its  expenses  in 
proportion  to  their  income;  and  this  principle  has  since  appeared 
m  Adam  Smith's  rule  of  equality.  A  second  principle  laid  down 
by  Yauban  was  this,  that  taxes  should  be  certain  in  amount  and 
easy  of  collection ;  and  here  we  have  an  anticipation,  undoubtedly 
of  Adam  Smith's  rule  of  certainty,  and  perhaps  also  of  his  rule  of 
economy.  With  this  latter  object  Yauban  insisted  that  taxation 
should  as  £sbr  as  possible  be  single ;  but  from  this  ideal  he  departed 
very  far  in  the  course  of  his  work.  His  Bmie  royale  was  to  consist 
of  four  varieties.  The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important — the 
one  to  which  the  name  of  Dime  royale  was  given  far  excellence — 
displayed  the  tendencies  which  were  afterwards  to  be  so  manifest 
in  the  physaocrats  and  their  impdt  unique.  It  was  to  be  a  tenth  of 
all  agricultural  produce,  or  rather  it  was  never  to  be  more  than  a 
tenth,  save  on  grave  emergencies,  when  it  might  be  a  fifth.  The 
second  source  of  revenue  was  to  be  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  houses 
in  towns,  <&c.,  and  of  mills,  of  wages  and  of  salaries,  <&c. ;  and  here 
Yauban's  sympathy  with  the  poor  was  manifested,  for  artisans 
were  only  to  contribute  a  thirtieth  and  not  a  tenth  of  their  wages. 
The  third  source  of  revenue  was  to  be  a  tax  on  salt,  and  the 
fourth  a  fixed  revenue,  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  small 
taxes.  These  proposals  are  developed  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness, and  Yauban  is  careful  to  show  by  statistical  calculations  the 
character,  feasibility,  and  advantage  of  his  plan.  He  is  of  course, 
like  every  relbrmer,  inclined  to  exaggerate  its  beneficial  effects,  and 
he  looks  upon  it  aB  a  veritable  panacea.    It  may  be  easy  to  criticise 
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him  for  thiB,  or  for  tis  departure  from  his  original  idea  of  sim- 
plicity ;  but  when  we  have  done  this  we  cannot  refuse  onr  assent  to 
M.  Michel's  verdict  (p.  xxx)  that  the  book  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  subject;  that  Vauban  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
"  precursor ;  "  that  he  applied,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  the 
experimental  method  to  finance ;  that  he  employed  and  arranged 
statistics  with  care,  and  that  he  strenuously  insisted,  in  season  and 
perhaps  out  of  season,  on  a  principle  of  taxation  which  all  will 
allow  to  be  fundamental,  however  various  be  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  applied — the  principle  of  equity. 

Archiv  fur  Soziale  Oesetzgehung  und  Statistik,  Hera'iisgegeben 
von  Dr.  Heinrich  Braun.  (Erster  Jahrgang,  Erstes  Heft.) 
Tiibingen :  H.  Laupp'schen.     1888. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  new  publication  which  is  being 
produced  at  Tiibingen,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Braun.  Four  quarterly  numbers  are  to  be  issued  every  year ;  and 
Dr.  Braun  has  secured  a  London  publisher  in  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  Searle  and  Rivington.  The  subjects  to  which  the 
periodical  is  to  be  devoted  are,  as  its  title  indicates,  social  legisla- 
tion and  statistics;  and  the  social  condition  of  all  couDtries  is 
embraced  within  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  editor.  Thus  in 
this,  the  opening  number,  an  introduction  by  the  editor  himself 
explaining  the  need,  character,  and  aim  of  the  journal,  is  followed 
by  articles — in  many  cases  of  an  elaborate,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
a  thorough  character — on  such  subjects  as  Workmen's  Insurance 
in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Platter,  Labour  Statistics  in  England,  by 
Dr.  Baemreuther,  the  State  of  tbe  Working  Classes  in  Holland, 
by  Dr.  Pringsheim,  and  the  Physical  Condition  of  the  Working 
class  population  in  Central  Russia,  by  Dr.  Erismann.  To  these 
articles  succeed  three  descriptions  of  recent  legislation  of  a  social 
character — in  Switzerland,  in  Germanv,  and  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  these  are  in  their  turn  followed  by  a  section  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  matter,  while  the  number  closes  with  two  reviews 
of  books.  In  the  succeeding  numbers  we  are  promised  articles — 
amongst  others — on  the  necessity  of  poor  relief  in  Austria,  on  the 
Belgian  inquiry  into  the  social  condition  of  that  country,  and 
additional  articles  on  the  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Physical 
Condition  among  the  Industrial  Population  of  Central  Russia,  by 
Dr.  Erismann,  and  on  the  Workmen's  Insurance  Laws  in  Germany, 
by  Dr.  Engel.  The  publication  promises  to  take  its  place  among 
periodicals  of  a  statistical  and  economic  character;  and  the 
increasing  number  and  excellence  of  such  publications  is  a  welcome 
testimony  to  the  growing  interest  in  economic  and  statistical 
matters. 

The  One-Pound  Note  in  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Banking  it; 
Scotland,  and  its  Adaptability  to  England,  By  William  Graham. 
324  pp.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1886. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  continued  high  price  of  gold  is  thr 
proposal  to  revive  in  England  the  issue  of  iL  notes,  abolished  mow 
than  sixty  yeai-s  ago.     The  object  of  the  book  before  us  is  to 
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demonstrate  fche  great  success  attained  in  banking  in  Scotland,  and 
the  concurrent  facilities  offered  to  traders,  by  the  use  of  the  i  L  note, 
and  also  to  show  that  this  note  was  done  away  with  on  quite 
unjustifiable  grounds  in  England.  Mr.  Qraham  points  out  (p.  243) 
the  two  essentials  for  the  practical  use  of  the  small  note,  namely, 
that  it  should  stand  wear  and  tear  and  be  very  difficult  to  forge ; 
and  these  essentials,  more  especially  the  latter,  he  maintains  were 
never  properly  attended  to  by  the  English  banks.  While  on  this 
subject  we  may  add  he  also  maintains  that  the  Bank  of  England 
5/.  note  is  not  protected  against  the  forger  in  the  manner  it  should 
be  (p.  294).  The  dread  of  forgery  (p.  311)  was  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  used  to  get  the  i/.  note  abolished;  but  as  the  author 
tells  us,  the  notes  were  easily  forged  because  the  commonest 
precautions  wei-e  not  taken  to  prevent  forgery.  He  also  combats 
the  opposition  to  the  iZ.  note  by  the  statement  (p.  292)  that  though 
in  number  the  small  note  forgeries  greatly  exceeded  the  large, 
the  latter  considerably  exceeded  the  former  in  amount;  further 
that  if  in  England  forgery  ceased  with  the  abolition  of  small  notes, 
it  ceased  also  just  as  cash  payments  were  resamed  and  peace  was 
established,  biinging  greaiicr  prosperity  and  employment  to  the 
poorer  classes ;  lastly  (p.  290)  he  calls  attention  to  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  discover  what  evil  things 
iL  notes  were  until  resumption  of  cash  payments  forced  it  to  pay 
them  in  gold.  Other  objections  raised  against  the  small  note  were 
that  it  conduced  to  speculation,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  panics.  With  regard  to  its  influence  on  speculation, 
Mr.  Graham  tells  us  (p.  275)  that  in  England  during  the  years 
1777-97,  when  speculation  was  most  rife,  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  small  notes,  from  which  he  infers  that  iL  notes  are  not  more 
conducive  to  speculation,  panic,  and  failure  than  any  other  form  of 
'^aper  credit.  As  to  the  question  of  panics,  be  gives  evidence  that 
in  times  of  panic  it  is  the  holders  of  large  notes  and  depositors 
(pp.  199,  286,  and  311)  who  are  the  panic  makers,  and  he  adds 
(p.  297)  that  in  England  panics  have  been  more  frequent  and 
regular  since  the  abolition  of  the  il.  note  than  they  ever  were 
during  its  existence.  Bearing  on  this  panic  question,  so  systemati- 
cally attributed  to  the  circulation  of  the  il.  note,  we  are  told 
(pp.  281,  284,  288,  and  289)  that  on  certain  occasions  it  was  the 
small  note  which  saved  the  country,  and  Mr.  Graham  also  tells  us 
(p.  282)  that  on  one  occasion  a  panic  was  only  met  by  the  Bank  of 
England  issuing  1  /.  notes.  On  the  other  hand  he  allows  (p.  284) 
that  over-issue  of  these  notes  by  foolish  and  unprincipled  banks 
did  much  harm,  and  that  no  paper  money,  however  secured,  has 
been  known  to  stand  the  shock  of  war  (p.  277).  That  the  English 
people  like  the  small  note  can  hardly  be  doubted  (p.  260).  In 
England  in  1817  out  of  a  total  cii-culation  of  27  million  pounds 
sterling,  28*5  per  cent,  was  in  1/.  notes;  and  for  the  three  years 
ending  1819  it  has  been  shown  that  while  for  large  notes  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  in  circulation 
was  over  6  millions  sterling,  with  the  small  notes  the  difference 
wa49  only  866,000/.  (p.  285).  At  the  present  day  in  Scotland  the 
note  circulation  passed  annually  through  the  exchanges,  that  is 
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between  bank  and  bank,  averages  170  million  pounds  sterling,  ot 
which  60  million  is  said  to  be  in  small  notes  (that  is  under  5/.) ; 
and  the  author  calculates  (p.  218)  that  bankers  make  a  net  profit 
of  81,448/.  per  annum  on  their  iL  note  circulation.  Mr.  Graham 
points  out  (p.  300)  that  England  loses  annually  in  waste  by  wear 
and  tear  on  the  gold  and  in  the  cost  of  re-minting  60,749/.,  quite 
apart  from  the  loss  of  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  3,300,cxx)/.,  half  of 
which  could  be  saved.  Mr.  Graham  is  quite  aware  that  there  are 
legislative  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  re -introduction  of 
the  iL  note  (p.  265),  and  attributes  much  of  the  objectionable 
legislation  to  tne  monopoly  given  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  variety  of  banks  artificially  brought  into 
existence  by  the  legislature  in  its  endeavours  to  preserve  the  Bank 
of  England's  monopoly  (p.  312),  gives  the  reasons  for  considering 
one  bank  of  issue  insufficient  (p.  279),  and  claims  free  trade  for 
banking  (p.  272)  quite  as  much  as  for  other  commercial  under- 
takings. In  speaking  of  the  bank  failures  of  last  century,  the 
writer  states  that  as  a  rule  the  northern  banker  held  a  higher 
social  position  than  his  southern  brother;  hence  the  former  was 
better  educated,  and  the  Scotch  public  consequently  lost  less  than 
in  the  south.  The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  material  and 
manufacture  of  the  note,  and  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  old 
notes,  including  a  facsimile  of  Cruikshank's  famous  note  which 
put  an  end  to  hanging  for  forgery.  The  work  is  supplied  with  a 
good  index. 

Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  British  Empire.  Pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Commercial  Sub- Committee  of  the 
Imperial  Federation  League  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  Rawson  W. 
Bawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  83  pp.,  8vo,  fxiv  tables.]  London, 
1888. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
various  methods  by  which  customs  revenue  is  raised  in  every 
portion  of  the  Empire,  so  that  those  people  interested  in  Imperial 
Federation  or  a  commercial  union  of  the  whole  of  the  Bntish 
possessions  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  the  obstacles  they 
will  have  to  overcome  before  their  desires  can  be  put  into  any 
practical  form.  The  author  makes  no  proposals,  nor  does  be  give 
any  indication  of  his  views  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
tariff,  but  limits  himself  strictly  to  the  collection  of  his  data  and 
their  arrangement  in  readable  form,  and  herein  lies  the  value  of 
the  work.  The  facts  relating  to  the  tariffs  and  trade  relate  to  the 
year  1885,  that  being  the  latest  year  for  which  full  returns  were 
available,  but  information  relating  to  the  rates  of  duty  are  given 
as  close  up  as  1887.  In  order  to  show  the  operation  of  the  tariffs 
of  and  in  different  colonies  and  settlements,  we  are  furnished  with 
tables  in  which  the  statistics  of  the  population,  total  revenue  and 
custom  revenue  are  compared  inter  «e,  and  thus  obtain  a  capital 
bird*s-eye  view  of  the  proportions  the  customs  revenue  bears  to  the 
total  revenue,  of  the  relative  revenue  per  head  of  the  population 
from  total  revenue  and  custom  revenue,  and  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  value  of  imports,  &c.    In  the  part 
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relating  to  Trade — the  interchange  is  given  in  values  only — we  are 
given  the  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  all  the  possessions 
separately,  as  well  as  those  of  their  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
and  the  percentage  proportion  of  trade  of  every  possession  to  its 
foreign  trade,  and  its  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  how  thoroughly  the  work  has  been  done, 
and  the  very  large  amount  of  information  laid  before  the  reader. 
All  names,  weights  and  measures  are  given  in  the  British  standards. 

Satimate  of  the  Value  of  Farm  Products  Sold.  [By  James 
Howard.]     2  +  6  pp.,  4to.     [Clapham  Park,  Bedfordshire,  1888]. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  synopsis  founded  on  official  returns,  and 
gives  the  estimated  average  value  for  the  three  years  1885  to  1887 
of  the  amount  realised  hy  the  sale  of  the  com  and  green  crops, 
hay,  flax,  hops,  produce  of  orchards  and  market  gardens,  meat, 
hides,  skin  and  wool,  horses,  milk,  cheese,  butter,  poultry,  pigeons, 
and  eggs,  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total,  whicl: 
does  not  include  consumption  on  the  farm  for  seed,  stables  or  food 
the  green  peas  sold,  the  produce  sold  from  farmer  to  farmer,  nor 
mules,  asses,  goats,  timber,  underwood,  water  cress,  game  (deer) 
rabbits,  and  honey,  amounts  to  207,033,567/. 

Statisii^ue  de  la  Swperficie  et  de  la  Population  des  Contrees  de  la 
Terre.  Par  Emile  Levasseur.  Bulletin  de  VInsUtut  International 
de  Statistique,  vol.  i,  pp.  1 — 113  and  165 — 242.  [Two  maps.] 
Rome,  1887. 

The  first  attempt  at  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  was  made  by  Biccioli  in  1660,  and  he  gave  the  figures  for 
the  population  at  1,000  millions.  Since  his  time  there  have  been 
some  nineteen  similar  estimates  made,  but  the  estinuktes  of  the 
last  forty  years,  the  latest  of  which  now  lies  before  us,  have  all 
been  made  with  considerable  scientific  accuracy.  As  M.  Levasseur 
points  out,  there  are  very  considerable  difficulties  in  getting  an 
approximate  estimate.  For  instance,  in  many  countries  the  exact 
extent  of  area  governed  is  not  known  to  the  governing  officials, 
and  this  too  in  what  are  usually  considered  civilised  countries. 
In  some  countries  officials  make  use  of  the  areas  as  calculated 
by  the  ordnance  survey;  in  others  those  of  the  planimetrical 
survey  are  used;  occasionally  in  one  and  the  same  country  officials 
in  different  parts  employ  surveys  based  on  the  land  register,  while 
others  use  the  ordnance  survey.  Then  again  the  surveys  are  not 
all  made  on  the  same  plan,  so  that  in  some  cases  lakes,  bays,  and 
estuaries  are  included  in  the  surveyed  area  as  inhabitable  land, 
while  in  others  it  is  not  so  included.  The  conclusion  is  that  it 
is  therefore  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  average 
population  per  square  mile  to  the  habitable  superficial  area  of  the 
earth.  With  regard  to  Europe, 'excepting  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
M.  Levasseur  considers  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  very 
fairly  known.  We  notice  that  in  his  estimate  of  the  Chinese 
population  the  author  finds  that  the  old  large  figure  of  over 
400  millions  appears  to  him  to  be  more  correct  than  any  other. 
M.   Levas8eur*8  deductions  from  his  study  of  the  statistics  of 
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the  population  of  Europe  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : 
That  the  large  river  valleys  on  account  of  their  fertility  and 
favourable  means  of  communication  are  the  most  populous ;  that 
the  sea  coasts  which  supply  food  and  favour  navigation  are  also 
well  peopled  when  special  local  influence  does  not  prevent  it ;  that 
the  coal  beds  exert  a  much  greater  influence  in  attracting  popula- 
tion than  river  valleys  or  coasfc  lines;  that  large  towns  have  similar 
attractive  force ;  that  countries  being  populous  according  to  their 
natural  riches  when  their  social  state  is  much  the  same,  the 
densest  population  is  met  with  in  the  north-west  and  centre  of 
Europe,  and  in  Italy ;  that  highlands  and  mountains  are  compara- 
tively thinly  populated,  and  that  the  northern  portions  of  Europe, 
to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  steppes  to 
the  south-east,  being  unfavourable  to  cultivation  ("culture"),  are 
still  more  sparsely  populated  than  highlands  and  mountains.  As 
concerns  the  population  of  other  portions  of  the  earth,  he  points 
out  that  the  figures  indicate  that  islands  and  oases  are  thinly 
inhabited ;  that  the  absence  of  water  and  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
north  are  great  obstacles  to  the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  human 
beings ;  that  a  state  of  savage  life,  as  witnessed  on  the  Amazons, 
in  spite  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  necessitates  a  large  area 
for  a  handful  of  people.  Finally,  as  regards  the  whole  earth,  that 
two  large  groups  of  population,  which  together  with  the  European 
group  constitute  three-fourths  of  humanity,  have  settled  themselves 
in  China  and  India,  on  the  rich  banks  of  the  large  rivers,  and  that 
these  three  groups  have  probably  been  the  original  thresholds 
and  certainly  the  most  important  groups  of  buman  civilization. 
M.  Levasseur  gives  the  estimate  for  the  year  1886  of  the  total 
population  of  the  earth  at  1,483  million  inhabitants,  as  against 
1,433  luilhons  calculated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  for  the  year  1883. 


VIII. — Additions  to  ike  Library. 

AdditionB  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  30^A  June^  1888, 
arranged  alphabetically  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  United 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions;  (d)  Authors,  <tc.;  (e)  Societies,  dbc 
{British);  (f)  Periodicals,  dtc.  {British). 
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(a)  Foreign  Oountrles. 
Arflrentine  Bepnblio — 

Beport  on  the  Public  Debt,  Banking  Institutions,  and^ 

Mint   of   the    Argentino    Republic,    and    on    the  I  The  Argentine  Lega- 
National  and  Proyincial  Estimates    and   Taxation  [       tion,  London 

Laws.    Book  iv.    Diagrams.     La.  8yo.     1887  J 

Buenot  Ayret — 
Boletin  mensual  de  Estadistica  Municipal.    AfioII,!  Dr.    £.    R.    Coni, 

Enero-Marzo,  1888 /      Buenos  Ayres 

Bulletin  mensuel  de  Demographic  de  la  Viile  de— .1  Statistical  Bureau  of 
¥!!•  ann^,  Janvier — Mars,  1888 j      Buenos  Ayresg]^ 
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Donatioiii. 


B;  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntries — Contd. 
Aastria  and  Hnngury — 

Jabresberichte  des  k.  und  k.  dsterreichisch-ungarischen 
Consulats-Belidrdeu.     XV  Jahrgang,  1887.     Hefto 

1—12 

Oesterreicbinche   Statistik.      Band  zv,   Statistik  der^ 
K^chtspflege.     Heft  4.    Die  Verhaltnisae  der  Sster- 
reichischen  Strafanstalten  and  der  G^richtsgefibig- 

nisse,  1884    

Statifltische  Monat«chriffc.     Marz,  1888  

Wochenausweis  der  Sterbef&Ile  in  den  ^Ossoren  ttster- 
reicbiBchenStadtenundG^meinden.  No8.9 — 11. 1888 
Sungarif — 

Magyarorsz&g    Aruforgalma    Ausztriaval    es    mas' 
Ordzagokkal.     Fuzet  11,  12,  1887;   Fuzet  1,  2, 

1888.     (Monthly  Trade  Returns)     

Ungams    Waarenyerkehr    mit     Oesterreich     und 
anderan   L&ndem,  fiir  das  Halbjabr  1887  Tom 

Monate  Juli  bis  ende  Dezember    

Mittheilungen    des    kOn.    ung.    Ministeriums    fUr 
Ackerbau,  Industrie  und  Handel.    lY  Jabrgang, 

1888.     Hefbe  2—5 _ 

StatUtUches  Jahrhuch  fUr  Ungarn — 

1885.  Heft  2,  Sanitate wesen.     Heft  8,  Uugams"' 
Bechtspflege  und  die  Bewegung  im  Besitz  und 
Lastenstande  der  Bealit&ten,  1885    

1886.  Heft  1,  Politiscbe  Eintheilung  und  Bewe- 
gung der  Beydlkerung,  1886.  Heft  4,  Bergbau- 
und  Huttenwesen,  1886.  Heft  9,  Cultus  und 
TJnterricbtswesen,  1886 

Pbagite.    Bulletin  bebdomadaire  de  la  Ville  de — ,  et 
des  Communes-faubourgs.    (Current  numbers) 


The      Ministry     of 
Commerce 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


Tbe     Ministry      of 
Agriculture,  &c. 


Tbe  RoyalHungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


Tbe  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Prague 


Belgium — 

Annales  des  Traraux  Publics  de  Belgique.  4*  cahier, 
tome  xlv,  plates,  1888 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique.  Tome  zvii,' 
ann^  1886   

Industrie.  Recensement  de  1880.  Tome  i,  Expos^ 
G^n^ral.  Tome  ii,  Statistique  G^n^rale  des  Indus- 
tries Recens^es.  Tome  iii,  Statistique  d^taill^  des 
Etnblissements  Industriels,  de  leur  Personnel,  de 
la  Dur^e  du  Travail,  du  Taux  des  Salaires,  et  des 
Moteurs  M^caniques.    8  vols.,  la.  4to.,  1887  

L'Industrie  en  Belgiaue.  Expos^  d'apr^s  le  Recense- 
ment de  1880  de  r^tat  des  principales  Industries. 
4to.     1887    

Statistique  M^cale  de  TArm^  Beige.  Ann^  1886. 
Diagram.    La.  8vo 

Exposition  TJniverselle  d'Anvers,  1885.  Rapports  des 
Membres  du  Jury  International  des  R^ompenses. 
Tomes  i,  ir,  et  yi.    3  toIs.,  8to.     1886-87  

BruxeUe» — 

Annuaire  D^mompbique  et  Tableaux  Statistiques 

des  Causes  de  D^c^s.    Ann^  1887.    Diagrams.... 

Bulletin    bebdomadaire     de     Statistique    D^mo- 

graphique  et  Medicale.    (Qurrent  numbers)  .>i 


\  Tbe    Administration 
of  Mines 


The  Bureau  of 
General  Statistics, 
Ministry  of  the 
Interior 


M.  E.  Nioolai,  Brus- 
sels 

The  Ghovemment  of 
Belgium 

C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
C.B.,  London 


I  Dr.    E.    Janssens, 
I      Bru^pels 

ItizedbyLiOOgle 
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DonttUons. 


By  whom  Preaented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountrifts — CoiM, 
Ohlna— 

Imperial  Maritime  Cuttonu — 

I.    Statistical    Series.  No.   2.       Custom*  Gasette,^  «.     t,^, .    tt  -* 

October-December,  1887 L     ir  nira      p  * 

III.  Miscellaneoui  Series  No.  6.      Lis*  of  Chinese  f     ^1 '^    ^^'^    ^^ 
Lighthouses,  &c.,  for  1888 J      "^ 

China  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal.  1  mi.    a^  •  i^ 
New  Series.    Vol.  xxii.    Nos.  1-4, 18^  |  The  Soaety 


Denmark — 

Statistique  dn  Danemark,  4*  S^rie,  Lettre  D.  No.  lOb.  1  , 

Importation  et  exportation  production  d'eau-de-rie  \    Bureau  of  Denmark 
et  de  Sucre  de  betteraves  en  1886 J     *'"™»"  "^  xt^uumtb. 


The      Statistical 


NationalOkonomisk  Hdsakrift.    Ny  Bakke. 
1888 


Hef  te  3, 1  The  Danish  Political 
, J      Economy  Society 


France^- 

Ministdre  de  rAgricultnre.     Bulletin.      VIP  aon^,  1  The      Ministry 

No.  1,  Mars,  1888    /      Agriculture 

Mtnisi^re  dee  Finances.     BuUelin  de  Siatietique  et 
de  LtSgielation  comparie,    1888 — 

(Selection  from  Contents). 
Mars.    France — Fabriques  de  Suere  en  1886-87.^ 
Produits  annuels  de  T Octroi  de  Paris  depuis 
1801.    Tunisie — Commerce  de  la  France  ayeo 

la  Tunisie  en  1887  

Avril.  France — Pensions  Miiitaires.  Italie — 
L'lmp^t  sar  la  Richesse  mobili^re.    Bussie — 

Les  Becettes  de  TExereice  1887    

Mai.  France — B«cettes  et  D^penses  compares, 
1875-86.  Statistique  des  Revenus  en  Prusse, 
en  Saxe  et  en  Angleterre.    Bussie — Commerce 

Exterieur  en  1887    

Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics.    Bulletin.    Statistique^ 

et  Legislation  compart.     Janvier — Mars,  1888.. 
Nivellement  O^n^ral  de  la  France.    Lignes  de  Base  du 
B^eau  BourdalouS.   Bectifications  ^  faire  au  reoueil 

pubUe  en  1864.    Seoonde  edition.    870.     1888 ^ 

jReime — 
Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Bureau  Municipal  d'Hygi^ne.^ 

Fevrieiv-ATril,  1888  « 

Bapport  Annuel  du  Bureau  d'Hygi^ne  et  de  Statis- 
tique.   y  ann^,  1886.    Diagrams,  8vo j 


of 


The      Ministiy 
Finance 


The      Ministry 
Public  Works 


•  The    Bureau 
Hygiene 


of 


L'Eoonomiste  Fran^ais.     (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Bevue  des  Banques.    Becueil  mensuel  des  Institutions  1  iLr    -e^    -e^ 

de  Credit  et  de  Prevoyance.    Tome  rii,  fasc.  5  et  6^  ^  ^U,^.'   ^J>"™«' 

1888.    8yo J       •^^*"»  *^*™ 

£er«e  Bihliographique  UniverteUe^-^ 

Partie  Litteraire.     Mars — Mai,  1888   

„      Technique.     Mars— Mai,  1888 

Beyue  Q^graphique  Internationale.     Nos.  146—149, ' 

1887-88.     (Contains  "Le  Becensement  de  1887  de 

ChiU.")     Maps  and  plates 


of 


of 


de 


The  Editor 


Hgitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


1888.] 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
Donaium§ — Contd, 


41? 


Donations. 


By  whom  Pretentfd. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooantrtoa — Contd, 
France —  Contd. 
Annales  de  Tficole   Libre    des   Sciences   Politiqaet.l 

III*  ano^,  No.  2, 1888.    (Selection  from  contents.)  I  mi,^  T«o*:f«f  •«« 

Lb  ConverMon  de  la  Dette  3  **/„  en  Angleterre:  f  ^^^  An»titution 

A.  AmaunS J 

Journal  de  la  SociSti  de  Statiatiaue  de  Paris.    1888— 

Arril.    Le  Prix  Montyon  de  Stadstique.     Le  Pro-'^ 
bl^me  mon^taire :  E.  F,  de  FUnx,    Lee  CbeminB 
de  fer  du  Globe  :  M.  Hoffmann    

Mai.    F.  X.  de  Neumann-Spallart.     Le  nombre  des 
enfants  par  famille  k  Pans :  Dr.  J.  BertiUon.    Le 
Probltoe  Mon^taire  (tuite  etfln) :  E.  F.  de  Flats. 
Statistique  agrioole  de  I'AUemagne :   A.  Raffa-  )-  The  Society 
lovieh 

Juin.  Leone  Levi,  article  n^rologique :  A.de  Fomlle. 
Les  Yaleurs  mobiliiree  en  France :  A.  Neymarek. 
VariitSe — Les  Finances  Busses.  Commerce  de 
la  Gr^.     Graves  de  patrons  anx  fltats-Unis. 

Richesses  foresti^res  de  FEurope 

Eefme  d'JSeonomie  Politique.    II  •  annie,  1888^ 

Ko.  2.  A  propos  d'an  livre  sur  le  Socialismer 
Dr.  Sokwiedland.  Methode  en  Economie  Poli- 
tique: A.  Achard.  Droit  de  Propri^^  dans  la 
Soci^t4  franque  et  en  Germanic  (mite) :  O.  Platon. 
La  Taxe  da  Pain  et  les  Boulangers  de  la  yille  de 
Caen  en  1776 :  E.  Villey    )-  The  Editor 

No.  8.  Le  Droit  de  la  Nation  et  le  Droit  de 
r Stranger:  C.  Tnrgeon.  Jean  Meslier,  un  Pr^- 
curseur  oubli^  du  Socialisme  oontemporain :  Dr. 
Q-ruenherg.  De  Taggrayation  des  Impute  et  des 
Mojens  de  Tenrayer :  L.  Wuarin 


Gennany — 

Monatshefte    zur    Statistik    des    Deutsohen    Beichs. 

Februar—April,  1888 

Prueeia — 

Prenssische  Statistik.    Band  xcir.    Bewegung  def 
BcTdlkerung,  mit  Einschluss  der  Wanderungen 

im  preussisdien  Staate,  1886 

Zeitscbrift    des     K.      Preussischen    Statistischen 
Bureaus.      Jahrgang   1887.      Heft    8    und    4. 

Maps ^ 

Saxony.    Zeitscbrift  des  E.  SAcbsischen  Statistiscben' 
Bureaus.      XXXIII    Jabxgang,    1887.      Heft    1 

und  2   

Berlin — 

Tabellen  flber  die  Bewegung  der  BeyMkerung  der"^ 

Stadt  Berlin  im  Jabre  1836.     4to 

YerOfFentlicbungen  des  Statistiscben  Amts  der  Stadt  )- 
Berlin.    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbef&lle, 

und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers)    J 

Fbanefobt.    Handelskammer  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main.  \ 
Jabres-Bericbt  fur  1887.    8to.  ..^ J 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Hoyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The  Boyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 

The     Chamber      of 
Commerce 


ArchivflirSozialeGesetzgebung  und  Statistik. 
Jahrgang.    Heft  1.    8to.,  diagrams,  lb8S  ... 
VOL.  LI.      PABT  II. 


^^"*|^';}  The  Editor 
2e 


gle 
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Miscellanea, 
Donations — Contd, 


[June, 


Bonationi. 


By  whom  Preieated. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — Contd. 
Oreeoe — 
Bulletin  mensuel  da  Commerce  de  la  G-r^ce  arec  les*^ 

Pays  ^traneen.    Janrier  et  Fevrier,  1888 I  The  Statistical  Bn- 

Commerce  de  la  Gr^oe  av^e  les  Pajs  Strangers  pendant  f     reau  of  Greece 
1887.    4to J 


Guatemala.      Informe  <ie    la    Direccion    General 
Estadistica,  1887.    Sto 


del 


The    Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Goatemalu 


:} 


TheDirectoT-General 
of  tlie  Statistics  of 
Italy 


TheBirectoT-General 
of  Agriculture 


Italy— 
Annali  di  Agriooltura.    Serie  2a.    Nob.  1 3, 16,  26.  28, 
81—98,  101,  102—105,  108, 109, 112.    Plates,  8to. 

1879-86 

Annali  di  Agrieoltura^  1888 — 

No.  136.  La  Propriety  del  Sottosuolo  ' 

„    140.  La  Razza  Boyina  Maochiata    Boesa    del 

Cantone  di  Bema 

„    142.  Atti  della  Commissione  Consultira  per  la 

Fillossera 

„    144.  Consiglio  di  Agricoltura,  Seesione  1887   .... 
„    146.  Atti  del  Concorso  Intemazionale  di  Gasei* 

ficio    

„    147.  Zootecnia.      Proryedimenti    a    vantaggio 

della  produzione  equina,  1887-88 

„    148.  Concorsi     Intemazionali      di      Maccbine 

agrarie  , 

Annali  di  Statigtica-^ 

Statistica  Industriale.    Faso.  8—10.    Maps,  1887....' 
Staiistica  dei  Pensionati  Cirili  e  Militari  dello  Stato, 

1882-86.    Diagram 

Bollettino    di    Legislazione    e    Statistica    Doganale 
e    Commerciale.      Anno    Y.      Febbraio^Maggio, 

1888 

Bollettino     mensile     delle     situazioni      dei     Conti, 
degli  Istituti  d'Emissione.    Anno  zix,  Nob.  1 — 4, 

1888  

Bollettino  del  Ministero  degli  Affkri  Esteri.    Parte 

Prima.     Vol.  i.    Faso.  3—4,  1888    

Bollettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e   la  Preyidenza. 

Anno  yi,  Nos.  4 — 6,  1888 

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  prin- 
cipali   Prodotti   Agraria    e   del    Pane.       (Current 

numbers)  

Bollettino.    Casse  di  Risparmio.    2"*  Semestre  1886, 

P  Semestre  1887.     8vo 

Appendiee  al  Bollettino  Semestrale  del  Credito  e  del 
Bioparmio.  Operazioni  di  Credito  e  di  risparmio  dei 

Monti  di  Pieti,  Ac.,  1886  

Bollettino  Sanitario  (Direzione  della  Sanita  Pubblica). 

Marzo,  Aprile,  1888.     4to 

Popolazione.     Moyimento  dello  Stato  Ciyile.    Anno 

XXV,  1886 

Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di 
Esportazione.     Gennaio— Aprile,  1888    ^ 

L'Economista.    (Current  weekly  numbers.)    Florence....  The  Editor  qIc 


TheDirector-Gkneral 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


1888.] 


Additions  to  the  Library, 
Danatumi — Cantd, 
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DonatioDB. 


By  wliom  Preteated. 


The  Editor 


(a)  Foreign  Conntriea — Contd. 
ItBly^Contd, 

Gionmle  degU  Economisti.  Anno  iii.  Fasc.  2  e  d,"" 
1888.  (Contents) — II  nuovo  progetto  di  le^e  aulla 
emigrazione :  G.  Xosmini.  Dei  commerci  e  delle 
Industrie  dell*  Africa  orientale  :  Conte  L.  Fennazzi. 
II  problema  agrario  in  Italia:  A.  Mortara,  II 
fondamento  economico-sociale  nelle  dottrine 
finanziarie :  Q,  Alessio.  U  progetto  bancario : 
L.  Shrojavacea.  Delle  crisi  economiche :  &.  DeUa 
BotM.  Espodzione  delle  provincie  dell'  Emilia  nel 
1888  :  P.  MarioUi 

Japan — 

B^iun^  Statistique  de  TEmpire  du  Japon.      No.   2 1  The  General  Statisti- 
Maps  and  diagrams.    La  8yo.    1888  J     calBureaa  of  Japan 


Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Tokyo. 
73—76,1887.    Portrait.     "    ' 


oS''jipL»;)r:..—: l^'^'''^ 


Keacioo — 

Informes  j  Documentos  relatiros  a  Comeroio  Interior'' 

J  Exterior,  Agricultura,  Mineria  ^  Industrias.    Nos. 

25—30,  Julio—Diciembre,  1887.    8to 

Noticias    de    las    Acunacbnes    ^    Introducciones  de 

Metales  Preciosos  en  el  auo  fiscal  1886-87.     Fol 

Noticia  de  la  Exportacidn  de  Mercancias  en  el  ano  fiscal 

1885-86.     Fol 


The      Legation      of 
Mexico,  London 


Vetherlandfl — 

Bijdragen  tot  de  Algemeene  statistiek  yan  Nederland.  1  M.  G.  M.  Boissevain, 

Jaaigang  1878.      Aflevering  4.      (In  2  yols.)     8yo.  J       Amsterdam 
Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der  Sterfte,  naar  deni  mi      -n      ^       4. 

Leeftijd  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland.  I  ^^®  J^epartment 

October—March,  1887-88 


the  Interior 


of 


Bijdragen  yan  het  Statistisch  Instituut.    No.  1, 1888  ....  The  Institute 


Bnsaia — 

Annales  Statistiques  de  VEmpire  de  Bussie.    S^rie  III.' 

Yols.  XX,  xxi,  et  xxiii.    Mouyement  de  la  Population 

dans  la  Bussie  d'Europe  en  1881-83.     8yo 

Statistique    de    I'Empire    de    Bussie.     I.    Annua! re 

Statistique  de  la  Bussie,  1884-85,  ayec  Supplement. 

Maps,  8yo _ 

Commerce  Ext^rieur  par  la  fronti^re    d'Europe  et 

reoettes  douani^res   de    TEmpire    en    1887.      (In 

Bussian)    _ 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly  \ 

numbers.)     (In  Bussian).     1888 , 

Statistique  des  cours  du  change  et  des  effets  publics  1 

aux  Bourses  de  Bussie  en  1887.    8yo , 


The  Central   Statis- 
tical Committee 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau, Department 
of  Customs 

M.  A.  VesseloTsky, 
St.  Petersburg 

The   Ministry    of 
Finance 


Spain — 

Memorias  Comereiales  y  Supl^ementOy  1888 — 

Sheet  6.  Amberes,     Biohacha,     Genoya,    Sayona,  1  The  Board  of 

Spezia,  Carrara  y  Manella    j      toms 

2f2 


Cus. 
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M%8ceUanea, 
Donations — Cantd. 


[June, 


DonatioM. 


By  whom  Preteiited. 


(li)  Foreign  Oonntries — CofUd. 
Spain — Contd, 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Suptemento,  1888 — Contd. 

Sheet  6.  Manella,  Lisboa,  Cairo,  j  Yokohama 

„      7.  Yokohama,  Gante,   Santa  Elena,  Cardiff, 

Copenhague,  y  Tetuan 

„      9.  Ambers,   Ginebra,   Filadelfia,    Mogador, 

EuBtendgie,  Wisby,  y  Stettin    

„     10.  Stettin,  Mesina,  Rotterdam 

Tablas  de  Yalores  para  la  EBladistica  Comercial  y  el 
Arancel  de  Aduanas  para  los  anos  de  1886  y  1887...., 


The  Board 
toms 


of  Cus- 


Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geogr&fiea  de  Madrid, 
xxiii,  No8.  8—6. 


Tomo  xxiT,  KoB.  1-8, 1887^^7}  '^^^  Society 


C.  No.  2. 


3. 


3a. 

4. 


6. 


8. 


Sweden  and  Norway — 

Norway — 

Norget  OfficielU  Statittik.     4to. — 
B.  No.  1.     EximinalstatistiBke     Tabeller,     1860, 

1861,  1862,  1864,  1865,  1867, 1868 
..      2.    Skiftev»aenet,  1866,  1867  

Femaarpberetninger     om    ^Efigets    og 

Amtemes     okonomiske      ^nlstand, 

1866-60, 1871-76 

Handel  og  Skibsfart.,  1860, 1861, 1862, 

1863, 1865,  1866 

Konsulatberetning,  1871, 1872, 1874 
Sundhedstilfltanden  og  Medicinal  for- 

holdene,   1859,    1860,   1861,    1862, 

1863, 1864, 1866 

De  Spedalske  i  Norge,   1860,   1861, 

1862,  1864, 1866,  1867,  1868 

Beretning  om  den  H(5iere  Landbrugs- 

skole     i     Aa8,    1864-65,     1866-66, 

1866-67, 1867-68,  1868-69, 1869-70 

Offentlige  Jembaner,  1868, 1877, 1878 

(l'»«  Halvaar),  1878-79  

Indtffgter  og  Udgifter,   1860,   1861, 

1862,  1864,  1865, 1867   

Norges  Sparebanker,  1870-72    

Statstelegraf,  1861, 1862,  1863,  1864, 

1865,  1866,  1868 

„      2.     BrovpoBt,  1866 

Norges  Officielle  Statist ik,  Tredie  Hakke    Syo. — 
No.  41.  Uddragaf  Aarsberetningerfradeforenede 
Rigere   Konauler,  1886.      Hefte   1—6. 

(Consular  Reports)    

„    44.  Rekruteringsstatistik     for     den     norske 

Armee,  1886.     (Recruiting) 

Tabeller   yedkommende    Norges    Spare- 
banker,  1886.     (Sayings  Banks) 

Ben  norske  Statstelegrafs  Statistik,  1886. 

(Telegraphs)  

Tabeller  vcnlkommende  Norges  Postvcesen, 

1886.     (Postal) 

Oversig*-.  orer  Sindssygeasylernes   Virka-  ^  j 

omhed,  1886.     (Lunacy) jgitized  by  LjOOglC 


D.  No.  1. 


F.  No.  1. 


46. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


The  Central  Stataati- 
cal  Bureau 


1888.] 


Additions  to  tJie  Library, 
Donations —  Conid. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Bureau 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntries — C<mtd» 
Sweden  and  Norway — Contd, 
Norway — Contd. 

Norses  Officielle  StatUtik.  Tredie  BaJkke— Contd, 
No.  49.  Tabeller  yedkommende  Norges  Fiakerier,^ 
1886      samt    Beretninger     angaaende 

deres  Drift  m.  Y.     (Sea  FiBheriee) 

„    50.  Tabeller    yedkommende    Norges    inden- 

rigske  Skibsfart,  1885.     (Coasting) 

,,    51.  Beretning    om     Sundhetstilsianden     og 
Medicinalforholdene    i    Norge,     1885. 

(Sanitary  condition) 

„    52.  Tabeller  yedkommende  Folkemosngdens 

BevoBgelse,  1881-86.     V.  Tabeller  for 

Aaret  1885.  (Moyement  of  Population) 

„    53.  Besultateme  af  de  kommunale  FolketcBl- 

linger  i  Norges  Brer  den  31st  Dec, 

1885.     (Censuses  of  towns) 

„    54.  Statistiske     Oplysninger    yedkommende 
Norges  Jordbrue  og  Foedrift,  1876-85. 

(Agriculture  and  Cattle  rearing) 

„    55.  De  offentlige  Jembaner.    Beretning  om 
de  norske  Jembaners  Drift  i  Terminen 

1886-87.     (Public  Railways)   

„    56.  Beretning  om    Bigets    Distriktsfoengsler 

for  Aarene  1885-86.     (Prisons)   

„    57.  Tabeller  yedkommende    Skifteycesenet   i 

Norge,  1885.     (Bankruptcies) 

„    58.  Beretning    om    Skoleycesenets  Tilstand, 

1883.     (Education)  

Meddelelser    fra  det  statistiske    Centralbureau. 
Femte  Bind,  1887.     (Journal  of   the  Central 

Statistical  Bureau,  yol.  y)  

Slatidtisk    Aarbog    for    Kongeriget    Norge.      7" 

Aargang,  1887.     (Statistical  Year  Book) , 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sverigu  Offfciela  Sfatittik — 

A.  BefolkningsstatiBtik,     1886.     (Moyement   of 

Population)    

B.  B&ttsy&sendet,  1886.     (Judicial  Statistics)    .... 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1886.    (Miperal  Statistics) 

D.  Fabriker  och  Manufacturer,  1886.   (Factories) 

E.  Inrikes  Sjdfart  och  Handel,  1886.      (Inland 

and  Coasting  Trade) 

F.  Utrikes  Handel  och  SjSfart,  1886.  (Trade  and 

Shipping)    

G-.  Fingy&rden,  1886.     (Prisons) 

K,  Helso-och  Sjukyirden,  1886.     (Insanity) 

L.  Statens  Jemyagstrafik,  1886-87.     (Railways) 
P.  Underyisningsyasendet,  1880-83.    (Education) 

Q.  Skogsvasendet,  1886.     (Forests.)     Map 

R.  Valstatistik,  1885.     (Elections) 

S.  Allm&mia  Arbeten,  1886.     (Public  Works)  ....^ 

Switaerland — 

Rapport  du  Bureau  F^d^ral  des  Assurances  sur  les  1  The  Federal  Assur- 
Entreprises  priy^s  d' Assurances  en  Suisse  en  1886   j      ance  Bureau 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations  —ContcL 


[June, 


Douationi. 


By  whom  Freieutad. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles — Contd, 
Switserland —  Contd. 

StatUtique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  ayec  Tfitranger  1  The  Federal  Depart- 

en  1885  et  1886.    2  vols.    Map,  la.  fol J      mentof  Customs 

Statistique  de  la  Suisse.      71*  Livraison.     Examenl  rm,     T?^«-ai   flf.fU 

PedagogiquedesRecrueeenautomne,1887.  4to.,map  \     J?Ji^f!!l„ 
Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1888. 1  Quartal-Heft ....  J      ^^  o\xtwa 

United  States- 
Department  of  Agriculture.     Monthly  Beports   on!  mu^  -n,,.^^*.^^^ 
tibe  Condition  ^Crops,  &c.    March^May;  1888  ....  /  ^^  Department 


The  Comptroller  of 
the  Cuirency 

The  Department  of 
State 


The  Bnieau  of  Sta- 
tistics ;  Treasury 
Department 


The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation 


Annual  Beport  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency' 
to  the  first  Session  of  the  fiftieth  Congress.  1st  De- 
cember, 1887.    2  vols ^ 

Consular  Beports.  Nos.  88,  January ;  89,  February ;' 
90   (Budgets  and  Budget  Legislation  in  Foreign 

Countries),  March,  1888 

Annual  Beport  and  Statements  of  the  Chief  of  the' 
Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and  Nayigation 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  18S7.      Part  1. 

Foreign  Commerce,  Immigration  and  Tonnage 

Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  relative  to  Imports,  Exports,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Navigation  for  the  three  months  ending 

31st  December,  1887.     [No.  2,  1887-88]     

Summary    Statement    of     Imports     and     Exports. 

Nos.  7—10, 1887-88   ^ 

Bureau  of  Education.  Circular  of  Information,  No.  3, ' 
1887.     Proceedings    of    the    National    Education 

Association  at  its  Meeting  in  1887.    Plates.    8vo J 

Technical  Education  in  Europe.    First  part.     Indus- 1  The  Department  of 

trial  Education  in  France.    Plates.     1888 j       State 

Beport  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  \  W.   C.   Ford,   Esq., 

state  of  the  Finances,  December,  1845 J      Washington 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  1  The  Secret  Bury  of  the 

the  State  of  the  Finances  for  1887.    Diagram J      Treasuiy 

CONNBCTICUT. .    State  Board  of  Health— 

Monthly  Bulletin  for  March,  1888  1 

Circular  No.  27  on  Small  Pox :   Bestriction  and  >  The  Board  of  Health 

Prevention    J 

Maesachveette — 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  I 

Savings  Banks ;  including  Abstracts  of  Beports  >  W.  C.  Ford,  Esq. 
from  Savings  Institutions,  1877  and  1878.    2  vols.  ] 
Nineteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  i 
Health  (contains — "  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  I  m,^  -r^wi  r.f  tt^uu 
of  Schoolhouses  by  Jacketed  Stoves  ").   Diagrams  f  ^'^^  ^^~  ^^  ^^^^^ 

and  plates,  8vo.     1888 J 

Jfew  York  State— 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra-^ 

tion  for  1877-81,  and  1888-86.    9  ports.    8vo 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Comptroller  on  Insurance 

Companies.    8vo.     1859 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insur- 
ance Department,  Ist,  2nd  (in  2  vols.),  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  11th  (part  1),  13th  (part  2),  14th 
(part  1),  17th  (part  1),  20th  and  22nd  (part  1), 
Beports,  1860-81.    13  vols.    8vo ^ .^ 


Worthington    C. 
^      Ford,  Esq. 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


1888.] 


Addiiiotu  to  the  Library, 
Donation*— Contd. 
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Donations. 


BjT  vhom  Preiented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles — Contd, 
United  Bt^Xnm— Contd. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  1  -nr  ^x^-  ^        r« 
Department  relatiye  to  Savings  Banka.  8to.  1879  \  wortmngton    C. 

Special  Report  on  Sayings  Banka.    8to.    1868 J      ^o'^a.  *•«!• 

Mhode  Inland — 
Thirty-fourth  Report  upon  the  Births,  Marriages,  1  Dr.    G.    H.    Fisher, 

and  Deaths  for  1886.     Diagrams.    8to J      State  Registrar 

Monthly  Reports  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Pro-  \  Dr.    E.    M.    Snow, 
videnoe.    Nos.  892—4, 1888 J       Proyidence 

^En^^^'sya*".^!!^^  Board  of  Health 

Bankers'  Magazine.    March— June,  1888.    New  York....  The  Editor 
Bradstreet's    Journal.      (Current    weekly    numbers.)! 

1888  J  " 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers.)     1888 J  " 

American Gheographical Society.  Bulletin.  Supplement!  rm.    a    •  i. 

to  ToL  xii,  ^So.  1  of  Tol.  XX.    1888  JL |  "»  ^^"^ 

Franklin  Institute.    Journal.    April — June,  1888  The  Institute 


The  Editor 


Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  zxzi.  8yo.  1  The    Smithsonian 

1888  J       Institution 

Political  Science  Quarterly.    Vol.  iii,  Ko.  1.    March,' 

1888.      The  Bases  of  Taxation:   F.  A,   Walker. 

The  Tariff  of  1828:  F.  W,  Tautng.    Control  of 

Immigration.  I :  R.  Jf.  Smith.    The  Michigan  Salt 

Association:  J.  W.  Jenkt.    Nominations  m  New 

York  City  :  A.  C.  Bemheim ^ 

Quarterly  Journal    of   Economics.     Vol.  ii.  No.  3.' 

April,  1888.      A  reply  to  Mr.  Macyane,   On  the 

Source  of  Business  Profits:  F.  A.  Walker.    Ground 

Rents  in  Philadelphia :  F.  P.  Allinson,  B.  Penrose. 

The  Tariff,  1830-60:   F.  W.  TawHg,    Notes  and  ► 

Memoranda — Goyemment  Monopoly  vernu  Priyate 

Competition.     Elements  of  Wages.     The  Propor- 
tion of  Wages  to  other  forms  of  Income.  Appendix — 

Statistics  of  Iron  and  Cotton,  1830-60    

Venasuela— 

Cbceta  Oficial.     (Current  numbers.)     1888  Statistical  Bureau 

Statistical  A^muary  of  the  United  States  of  Venesuela.  1  N.  G.  Burch,  Esq., 
Map,  fol.    1887  J      London 

International.  Bulletin  de  Tlnstitut  International  de' 
Statistique.  Tome  iii,  1*^*  layraison.  Ann^e  1888. 
(Contents.)  La  popolanone  d*Italia  nei  seooli  xyi, 
xyii,  e  xyiii :  O.  Beloch,  La  Statistique  criminelle  de 
TEmpire  Allemand :  S.  WUrzburger.  Des  ^l^ments 
essentiels  qui  doiyent  fiffurer  dans  la  statistique 
criminelle  et  des  mo^ens  de  les  rendre  comparables: 
F,  Tvemha.  11  debito  pubbUco  in  Europa  e  negli 
Stati  Uniti  d'  America:  G.  Ricca- Salerno,  n  quarto 
congresso  intemazionale  per  la  demografia  tenuto  in 
Vienna,  1887 :  F.  Saeeri.  De  la  m^hode  des  mono- 
graphies  de  famille:  U,  ChUrin.  Synopsis  of  the 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  British  Empire  in  1885: 
Sir  R.  W.  Raw$on 


The  Director-General 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


gitized  by  Google 
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Miscellanea^ 
Ifonations —  ConkL 


[June, 


Donaiioni. 


Bjr  «bom  Preaentad. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Posseaalon*. 
India,  Britiah— 

^'T^lt'l^^8^!^^^^^  Department  of 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  CoiitiiM^^  f     ^^^^r^^  S^^' 

No8.  8^10,  1887-88    ! J      '"«'*^'  ^^^^^^^^ 

Bengal — 
Beport  on  tbe  Adminifltration  of  Bengal,  1886-87.") 

Maps,  fol.    1888 I  The    Lieutenant- 

General  Beport  on  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  for  f     GoTomor  of  Bengal 
1886-87.    Maps,  fol J 


Asiatic  Society  of  Benffal — 

Journal.     Vol.  Ivi,  Part  I,  Nofi.  2  and  3 ;  Part  11, ' 
No8.  2  and  3.     Plates,  870.    1887    

Proceedings.     Nor.  and  Dec,  1887,  Jan.,  1888 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal. 

Vol.  XTii,  No.  46, 1887    / 


The  Society 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Statistical  Abstract  and  Becord  for  1886.      Second' 

year  of  issue.    8to 

Budget  Speech  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of 

Finance,  27th  April,  1888.    Diagrams,  8vo , 

Civil  Service  List  for  1887 ' 

EBtimates  for  the  year  1888-89 

Beport  of   the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Civil 

Service  for  1887  

Bepjrt  of  the  Commissioner  of  North  West  Mounted 

Police  Force,  1887.     Maps 

Beport  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1887 
Beport  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  1887  .... 

Beport  of  the  Department  of  Marine  for  1886-87 

Beport  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  1887 
Beport  of  the  Department  of  Public  Printing  and 

Stationery  for  1886-87   

Beport  on  Inspection  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Ota 

for  1887    

Beport  on  the  Lobster  and  Oyster  Fisheries,  1887 

B^>ort  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  1887 

Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Bailways  and  Canals  for 

the  year  1886-87.     Diagrams    

Beport  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  1886-87 
Beport,  Betums,  and  Statistics  of  the  Inland  Bevenue 

for  the  year  1886-87   

Beport  of  Boyal  Commission  on  Bailways,  1888    

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  1887  

Shareholders  in  the  Chartered  Bank  of  Canada  as  on 

the  31st  December,  1887    ^ 

Manitoba.    Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Winnipeg"*!  «,,  ^  ■d^.«j 
r— J..     Q-^     lOQo*^  *^  **  'The  Board 


Board  of  Trade.    8vo.    1888 

Canadian  Parliamentary  Companion  and  Annual 
Begister  for  1878  and  1881.  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Mackintosh.     12mo 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.  March — May, 
1888.     Portraits 


•J 


J.  G.  Colmer,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  London 


J.  G.  Bourinoi,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Ottawa 


J.  G.  Bourinoi,  £aq., 
^      LL.D. 


The  Editor 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  PoaseBBiono — Confd. 
Oape  of  Good  Hope.     Pobt  Elizabeth,  Chamber  of  "I  mv^    ra.o«,*w.« 
Commerce.   Twenty-third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Com-  \      Commewr 
mittee  for  1887.    8ro J 


of 


Manritias.     The  Idauritius  Almanack  and  Colonial  \  B.  P.  Ganrioch,  Esq., 
Register  for  1888.    20th  pabUoation.    8to J      the  Compiler 


New  South  Wales — 

The  Wealth  and  Progrew  of  New  South  Wales,  1  The  Agent-aeneral 
1886-87,  by  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Goyernment  Statistician.  V  for  New  South 
8to.    1887   J       Wales 

STDjrBT.     Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Sydney  1  The    Government 
and  Suburbs  for  1887.     Sro J       Statistician 


The  Association 


Australian    Economic    Association.    The    Australian  1 
Economist,  the  Journal  of  the — ,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  1888  j 

A  Concise  History  of  Australian  Settlement  and  Pro-i  j»  London  Agents 
gress,  with  full  Reports  of  the  Centennial  Celebra-  I  £  ^i  „  g^Tingy 
tionsinl888    (Reprintedfromthe"Sy^^  ^^^^     ^J^^^J 

Herald.")     212  pp.,  sm.  4to.,  map.     1888 J  ® 

New  Zealand — 

Colonial  Museum  and  Laboratory.  20th — 22nd  Annual*^ 

Reports,  with  Lists  of  Donations  and  Deposits  for 

1884-85  to  1886-87 

Geological  Explorations.    17th  and  18th  Reports  of, 

during  1885  and  1886-87.     Maps 

Index  to  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 

Zealand,  from  1866  to  1885  inclusive   

Studies  in  Biology  for  New  Zealand  Students.    No.  3, 

plates,  8vo.   1887 

Qneensland.  Supplement  to  the  Government  Gkizette  I  «,,  "p^^.f-«-  a^-nn, 
(^ntammg  Vital  Stoti.tic).  No..  18.  34.  68,  and  63.  \  ^Zi^^d^nd 
1888 J 

Bonth  Anstralia.    South  Australian  Institute.  Annual  1  Richard  S.  Benhani, 
Reports  for  1860-61  to  1873-74.     8vo.,  14  parts j       Esq.,  Adelaide 

Trinidad.     Report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  Free- 1  The  Registrar-Gknc- 
holds.     1888 J       ral  of  Trinidad 


Sir  James  Hector, 
K.C.M.G.,  M.D., 
Wellington 


Victoria — 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria.  Reports  of  the  Mining 
Registrars  for  the  quarter  ended  81st  December, 
1887.    Diagrams,  &c 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1886-87.      (Fourteenth  year  ^ 
of  issue.)     Map.    8vo. 


^  The  Mining  Depart- 
ment 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment Statist 


(c)  TTnited  Kinffdom  and  its  MTera^  Divisions. 
XTnited  Kin^om — 

Army  Veterinary  Department.    Annual  Report  and  \  Dr.  George  Fleming, 
Statistical  Returns  for  1886  and  1887.     Fol J       C.B. 
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MtsceUanea. 
Donations — ContcL 


[Jane, 


Donationt. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


» Mn.  Leone  Len 


•J 


Hon.    C.    W. 
Fremantle,  C.B. 


^  J.  B.  Carter,  Esq. 


(c)  TTnlted  Klnffdom  and  Its  Dlviaions — CoiUd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd, 
A  Collection  of  Parliamentary  PaperB,  oonsisting  or 
60  Reports  of  Select  Committees,  66  Beports  of 
Commissioners,  87  Miscellaneous  Beports,  and  294 

Accounts,  Papers,  and  Estimates ^ 

Hint.    Annual  Beport  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the\  The 

Mint,  1887.    8to.    LC-5400.]     1888 /      F] 

Nayieation  and  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.  \  m^^  ^j^ ,    .  «,_ , 

Annual  SUtement^r  1887.     [C-6399.]     1888 1^  The  Board  of  Trade 

Parliamentary  Election,  1885.    Betuni  of  Candidates' 

Expenses,    l^o.  199.    1886  

Trade  and  Nayigation.    Monthly  Betums.     March — "^ 

May,  1888 

Board  of  Trade  Journal,  1888— 

(Selection  hx)m  Contents.) 
March.    Losses  from  the  Phylloxera  in    France. 
Trinidad  Pitch  Lake.     Grain  Trade  of  Odessa  in 
1887.      The    Paper    Bouhle   and   the    rate    of 

Exchange  in  Bussia 

April.    Kew  Customs  Tariff  of  Italy.    Mercantile 

Marine  Fund.    Bussian  Bailways 

M^.  Beport  on  recent  changes  in  Prices  of 
Exports  and  Imports.  Female  Labour  in  the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in  Germany. 
Belgian  Inquiry  into  condition  of  Industrial 
Classes  


The  Board  of  Trade 


Bnffland — 
Annual  Summary  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  causes  of^ 

Death  in  London  and  other  great  Towns.    1887. 

8vo.    Diagrams  

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-scTen 

other  great  Towns.     (Weekly  Betums.)     (Current 

numbers)  

Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  December,  1887. 

Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1888.     No.  157 ^ 

British    Museiim.      Catalogue    of    Printed    Books. ' 

6  parts.    4fco.    1888  j' 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.     Annual  Beport  of  the  1 

Ambulance  Committee  for  1887.    Fol 

BiBKiNGHAK.    Twenty-sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the' 

Free  Libraries  Committee  for  1887.    8yo 

Lit BBFOOL.  Free  Public  Library ,  M useum  and  Walker ' 

Art  Gallery.     Thirty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the 

Committee.    8vo.    1888    


The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ral  of  England 


The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum 

The  Board 

Thomas  Beggs,  Esq., 
London 

The  Committee 


Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the*" 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.     (Weekly  Be- 
tums, with  a  Quarterly  and  Annual  Sumniary.) 
(Current  numbers) 

Quarterly  Betum  of  Marriages  to  December,  1887, 
Births  and  Deaths  to  March,  1888.     No.  97   ^ 

Dublin.    Metropolitan  Police.    Statistical  Tables  of  1  The  Commissioner  of 
the,  for  1887.    FoL /      Police 


^  The  Begistrar-Gene- 
ralof  Ireland 


1888.] 


Addition$  to  the  Library. 
Donationi — Contd. 


4.^.7 


By  whom  Prefentcd. 


(o)  TTnlted  Kingdom  and  Its  "DtTiMioxkM^Cowtd. 
Scotland — 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal'' 

Towns.    (Weekly  and  Monthly  Betums.)     (Current 

numbers)  

Quarterly  Betum  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 

for  the  Quarter  ending  Slst  Marcsh,  1888.     No.  133      t«  ^  -p     •  ♦       n 
Supplement  to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Betums  of  V  -"-ne  Jtegistrar-Oenc- 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  1887,  abo  Vaccina-         "^  ^^  Scotland 

tion  Betums  relative  to  Children  bom  in  1886  

Thirty-first  Detailed  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar- 

General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scot- 
land.    [Abstracts  of  1885.]    8yo.    [C-&278.]    1888J 


(d)  Anthors,  fto. 
Bbafbboabd  (P.  y.).    Essai  sur  Is  Th^rie  du  Salaire. 

La  Main  d'CEhivre  et  son  Prix.    414  pp.,  8yo.    Paris, 

1887  

Bbvait  {Or.  PHiLLiPfl).  The  Statistical  Athis  of  Bngland, 

Sootlimd,  and  Ireland,  containing  forty-fire  maps  with 

text.    La.  fol.    1882  

Biollat   (Li^on).     iStudes  Economiques  sur  le  xyiii* 

Sitele.      Les   Prix   en   1790.      yiii  +  508   pp.,    8to. 

Paris,  1886   

BocoABDO  (SswATOBB  Or.).    Tutela  deUa  Igiene  e  Sanita 

Pubblica.    Discorso  del — ,  pronunziato  in  Senato  nella 

Tomata  del  26  Aprile,  1888.    28  pp.,  8to.    Boma,  1888 
BouBivoT  (John  G.).    Local  Goverament  in  Canada; 

an  Historical  Study.    72  pp.,  8to.    Baltimore,  1887.... 
Cabtbb  (Joseph  B.).    Stock  Exchange  Securities  in 

1877  and  1887  compared.    13  pp.,  sm.  4to.     1888    .... 
Catalibbi   (Enba).     La  Questione  del  Probi-Yiri  in 

Agriooltura.    xlyii  +  285  pp.,  8to.     Bonui,  1888 

Chambbblatkb   (John).     Magnie  Britannia  Notitia:' 

or  the  present  State  of  Great  Britain;  with  diverse 

Bemarks    upon   the   Ancient    State    thereof.      84th 

Edition  of  the  South  Part  called  England,  and  the 

18th  of  the  North  Part  called  Scotland.    Portrait, 

8to.    1741    

CoHi  (Emilb  B.).    Progr^  de  I'Hygi^ne  dans  la  B^pub-' 

lique  Argentine,    xyi  +  266  pp.,  plana  and  diagrams, 

8to.     Paris,  1887    

Cookb-Tatlob    (B.   Whatblt).      Introduction    to   a 

History  of  the  Factory  System,    xriii  +  441  pp.,  8to. 

1886  

CowBK  (Chablbs).    Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg,  and 

other  6k>]d  Fields.    25  pp.,  8to.     Johannesburg,  1887  ^ 
Dayibb  (G.  C).    Handbook  to  the  BiTers  and  Broads' 

of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.     Ninth  edition.     173  pp. 

map  and  plates,  8vo.    1887   

DupiN  (Baboh  Chablbs).    Force  Commerciale  de  la" 

Ghrande  Bretagne.    Tomei.  Yoies  Publiques.    Tomeii. 

CAtes  et  Ports.    Seconde  edition.    4to.    Paris,  1826. 

(With  a  volume  of  plates,  obi.  4to.) 


Gilbert  Purvis,  Esq., 
London 


The  Author 


Worthington 
Ford,  Esq. 


H.  Ling  Both,  Esq., 
Halifax 

The  Author 


W.  Birt,  Esq.,  Lon- 
don 


)igitized  by 
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MisceUofiea, 


[June, 


Donation!. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(d)  Authors,  fto. — Contd. 

[Finance.]  The  BritiBh  Taxpayer  and  his  Wrongs." 
Including  an  Analysis  of  a  Typical  Year's  Imperial 
and  Local  Taxation,  with  remarks  on  the  Budget 
Proposals  of  26th  March,  1888,  and  an  Appendix. 
[Anon.]     Tiii  +  167  pp.,  8to.     1888 

FosTEB  (Joseph).  Alumni  Oxonienses:  The  Members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  1718-1886;  their  Parent- 
age, Birthplace,  and  year  of  Birth,  with  a  record  of 
their  Degrees.  Being  the  Matriculation  Register  of 
the  UniTersity,  alphabetically  arranged,  reyised,  and 
annotated.  Yol.  i.  Abbay — Dyson,  xi  +  401  pp., 
8vo.     1888 ^ 

Qalakce  (A.).    Buenos  Aires.     Sa  Propri^t^  urbaine  et' 
son  commerce  en   1886.    90  pp.,  la.  8to.     Buenos 
Aires,  1887   

GoxxEB  (E.  0.  K.).  The  University  Economics.  Poli-' 
tical  Economy.  (An  Elementary  Text  Book  of  the 
Economics  of  Commerce.)    xv  +  262  pp.,  12mo.    1888 

G-RAHAM  (William).    The  One  Pound  Note  in  the  rise" 
and  progress  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  and  its  adapt- 
ability   to    England,      ii  +  324    pp ,    plates,    8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1886 

Hewat  (Abchibald).  The  Investments  of  Life  Assur- 
ance Offices.     81  pp.,  8vo.     1888 

HiLDBBTH  (B.).  Banks,  Banking,  and  Paper  Currencies,' 
ill  three  parts.  1.  History  of  Banking  and  Paper 
Money.  2.  Argument  for  open  competition  in  Bank- 
ing. 3.  Apology  for  one-dollar  notes.  209  pp.,  8vo. 
Boston,  1840    

HoROBiN  (J.  C).    The  Supply  of  Teachers,    (In  Slip)'' 
Diagram.     1888  ^ 

HowABD  (James).  Estimate  of  the  Talue  of  Farm 
Products  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom.  6  pp.,  4to. 
1888 

Jaeger  (Db.  Gitstav).  Essays  on  Health-Culture. 
Translated  and  edited  by  Lewis  R.  S.  Tomalin.  Revised 
and  enlarged  edition,     vii  -i-  809  pp.,  8vo.     1887  

Johnson  (Gbobge).  Johnson's  Graphic  Statistics, 
viii  +  80  pp.  of  diagrams,  8vo.     Ottawa  [1888]  ^ 

Lawson  (Robebt).  The  Milroy  Lectures.  On  Epidemic'^ 
Influences.  On  the  Epidemiological  Aspects  of  Yellow 
Fever.  On  the  Epidemiologic^  Aspects  of  Cholera, 
iv  +  95  pp.,  maps  and  diagram,  8vo.     1888  

Letabbettb  (Emilb).  Statistique  de  la  Superficie  et  de 
la  Population  des  <S0ntr6es  de  la  Terre.  Maps  and 
diagram.     La  8vo,     1887 

Mayb  (Db.  G.)  .     Statistik  der  Todesursachen  in  Italien. ' 
12  pp.,  8vo.     1888  

Neokeb  (M.).  De  rAdministration  des  Finances  de  la 
France.     3  vols.,  8vo.     1784 

NiOHOMON  (F.  A.).  Manual  of  the  Coimbatore  District 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  xiii  +  644  pp.,  map, 
8vo.     Madras,  1887 

Peek   (Fbancib).    Social  Wreckage,  a  Review  of   thel 
Laws  of  England  as  they  alTect  the  Poor.      Third 
edition.    1  4-  266  pp.,  8vo.     1888   


>  H.  Ling  Roth,  Esq. 


The  Author 


The  Author 


L.    R.    S.   Tomalin, 
Esq.,  London 

The  Author 


}  - 


The  Autihor 

The  Howard  Associa- 
igitizl^Py  Google 


1888.] 
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Donations. 


By  mhom  Presented. 


(d)  Anthors,  Ao.—CofUd. 

Peek  {Sir  Reniy)— 

Peerages.    Stiepe  in  the  Peerage  and  Baronetcies  oon-*] 

ferred  by  the  seyeral  Gtovernments,  1830-88   I 

Statistics  as  to  the  Non- Alcoholic  Drinks  of  the  People  [ 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (1840-87).     1888  J 

FeUrten-Studnitz  (AUxns) — 

Bidrag  til  Belysning  af  Sporgsmaalet  om  Kobenhayns' 

Tiltogecang.    8vo.     [1887]  

Kational5konomische    Gesetzgebung.      Das    d&nische 
Staatsbudget.    8vo.     1887 

PnnrocK  (Bobbbt  D.).  History  and  Progress  of  Ovari- 
otomy  in  the  Australian  Colonies.  15  pp.,  Svo. 
Adelaide,  1888 

Kak  (OBOBas).  The  Oonntry  Banker:  His  Clients, 
Cares,  and  Work,  from  an  Experience  of  Forty  Years. 
Sixth  edition,    xi  +  824  pp.,  8to.     1888    

BooEBS  (J.  E.  Thobold).  The  Belations  of  Economic' 
Science  to  Social  and  Political  Action.  [Address  as 
President  of  the  Bradford  Economic  and  Statistical 
Society.]    47  pp.,  12mo.    1888    

Smsb  (A.  H.)  and  Aokland  (T.  G-.).  Od  the  proper' 
Method  of  Estimating  the  Bisks  incidental  to  Conti- 
nental Warfare,  and  the  rates  of  Extra  Premium 
required  to  cover  such  risks.  Joint  Beport  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance 
Society.    48  pp.^  diagrams,  8to.     1888   

Sfbat  (Tho.,  late  Bishop  of  BochesterV  The  History' 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  for  the  Improying  of 
Natural  Knowledge.  Fourth  edition.  12  -h  488  pp. 
Frontispiece  and  plates,  sm.  4to.    1734  

Stbachait  (T.  Y.).  Beport  upon  a  proposed  fund  for"" 
relief . . .  from  Accidents  and  in  Sickness  and  Old  Age 
among  the  Employ^  in  the  Metalliferous  Mines  of 
Deron  and  Cornwall  and  District.  14  pp.,  8ro.  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1888  ^ 

Stbebt's  List  of  Newspapers  published  in  Great'l 
Britain  and  Ireland.    249  -I-  xx  pp.,  8to.     1888    J 

Tbacts.  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Tracts  relating  1 
to  Temperance,  Free  Libraries,  and  the  Opening  of  > 
Museums,  &c.,  on  Sundays.    8to.     1879-87  J 

Yak  DB  LiKDB  (Gbbabd).  Collieries.   72pp.,8yo.  1888, 

Yaubah.     La  Dime  Boyale.     Par  G.  Michel,      xxxvi 
208  pp.     Portrait,  32mo.     Paris  [1887] 

WooLSTON  AND  Bbbton  (Mxssbs.).  Statistical  Chart  1 
of  British  Bailways,  1887.    Diagram J 


The  Author 


>  The  Author 


•*} 


The  Society 


The  Author 


W.  A.  Harris,  Esq., 
Liverpool 


The  Author 


Messrs.      Street 
Brothers,  London 

J.  B.  Carter,   Esq., 
London 

The  Author 
Messrs.  Guillaumin 

and  Co.f  Paris 
Messrs.  Woolston  and 

Beeton,  London 


(e)  Societies,  Ac.  (British).* 
Arts,  Society  of — .    Journal.    Current  numbers.    1888  ....  The  Society 
AjBSociation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.      Beport  andl 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  28th  Annual    Meeting.  \  The  Association 
8to.    1888   J 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  r^ious  countries 
or  possessions  to  which  they  belong.  igitized  by  vjOO^ 
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Miscellanea, 
Donations— Contd, 


[Jone 


DonatioM. 


By  whom  Pnseated. 


i 


The  AsBOCiAtion 


Re-^ 


(e)  SooietiM,  &o.  (Britimh)— Contd. 
Britiah  Iron  Trade  Aflsooiation.     Annual  Statistical  Be-' 

port  on  the  Home  and  Foreign  Iron  and  Steel  Indus- 
tries in  1887  (with  Appendices  giTing  the  Production  i 

of  Coal  and  Iron  in  the  World) J 

Brown   Animal  Sanatorj  Institution.     Second  edition.! 

116  pj).,  8to.    1888.     [Letters,  &c.,  on  the  Abolition  y  The  Institution 

of  Vivisection] J 

Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Eeport  1  r<  ilt  ir       ..^     -e* 

of   Proceedings    at    the    Elerenth  Annual  Meeting,  I  ^pp^^^^'^'^^-' 

10th  February,  1888.    8yo J       *^'^- 

Cobden  Club  Fublications.     12mo.     1888— 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Free  Trade,  by  E.  N.  Buxton, 
yised  edition 

The  French  Com  Laws,  by  Yvee  Guyot.    Translated  L  j  |»  Carter  E 
by  J.  W.  Probyn *     '  *     ^' 

Pleas  for  Protection  Examined,  by  A.  Mongredien. 
New  and  revised  edition 

The  Caribbean  Confederation.  Plan  for  the  Union  of 
the  Fifteen  British  West  Indian  Colonies  .  .  .  with  a 
true  Explanation  of  the  Haytian  Mystery  ...  by 

C.  S.  Salmon.    Map   

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited.     Report  and 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  89th  quarter  ending  March, 

1886 

East  India  Association.   Journal.  YoL  xx.    Nos.  1  and  2. 

8vo.    1888 

Friendly  Society  of  Iron  Founders  of  England,  Ireland, ' 

and  Wales.    78th  Annual  Report  for  1887.    8vo 

Imperial  Federation  League.    Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs  and ' 

Trade  of  the  British  Empire,  by  Sir  Rawson  W 

Rawson,  K.C.M.Gh.,  C.B.    83  pn.,  8vo.     1888 
Institute  of  Actuaries.      Jounuu.  Yol.  xxvii,  part  2, 

1888  

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.    June,  1888 

Institute  of  Builders.    Proceedings.    Yol.  i,  part  3,  8vo.  1 

1888  / 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Prooeedinin.  1  rru«  t  .i^i.  t^^ 

Yols.  xci  and  xcii,  pStoiit  and  plates.    1888 Z.,  /  ^^^  Institution 

Institution    of    Meonanical    Bngmeers.       Proceedings.  1 

No.  1.    Plates.     1888 / 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Journal.    Nos.  74—76^  \  The      Chamber     of 

1888  J      Commerce 

London  Library.      Catalogue  of  the^ — ,  with  Preface,^ 

Laws  and  Regulations,  and  Appendix  containing  List 

of    Members,   Contents  of    Voluminous    Collections, 

Alphabetical  List  of  Tracts,  and  a  Classified  Index  of 

Subjects.    Fifth  edition.     2  vols.    La.  8vo.    1888  .... 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  ISSS— 

The  Modem  Languages  Problem  in  Modem  Educa-I 
tion,  by  L.  C.  Casartelli ^  The  Society 

Fital  Statistics  of  Towns,  by  A.  Ransome,  M.D J 

Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow.     Report  for  1887.    8vo The  Librarian 

North    of    England    Steam    Shipowners*    Association.  1  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 

Report  for  1887.    8vo /      C.B. 

Peece 


1} 


H.  Ling  Roth,  Esq. 


The  Society 

The  Association 

W.    H.    Hey,  Esq., 
London 

The  Author 
The  Institute 


The    Committee 
Management 


of 


^eece  Society.    Proved  Practicability  of  International  1  on.    a    •  . 
Arbitration.     4  pp.,  8vo.     1888    /  ^^^  oocietj     j 


1888.] 


Additiom  to  (lie  Library. 
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Donationt. 


By  whom  Preaentod. 


(e)  Societies,  Ao.  (Britimh)— Contd. 
Public  Health.    The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Medical  1 

Officers  of  Health.    No.  1,  May,  1888.    4to J 

BojbX  Agricultural  Society.     JoomaL     Second  series.  1 

VoL  xxiT,  part  1.     1888 f 

Boyal  G^graphical  Society.     Proceedings.    April  andl 

May,  1888 / 

Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xii,  1 

parti.    Map  and  plates.    8yo.    1887 J 

Rayctl  Irish  Academy — 

"  Cunningham  Memoirs.*'     No.  4.     4to.     1887 ' 

Proceedingji.    Series  ii,  vol  ii.    Polite  Literature  and 
Antiquities,  No.  8.    Yol.  iv.    Science,  No.  6.    8vo. 

Map.     1888 

Transactions.    Vol.  xxix,  parts  1  and  2.    Plates,  4to.  ^ 

1887  

List  of  the  Papers  published  in  the  Transactions, 
Cunningham  Memoirs,  and  Irish  Manuscript  Series,  I 

between  1786  and  1886.    4to J 

Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.    Proceedings.  1 

October—March,  1887-88 J 

Boyal  Society.    Proceedings.    Nos.  260—267.    1888 

Boyal  Society  of  Literature.    Reports  for  1884,  1885, 1 

and  1887.    8  parts.    8to J 

Royal  United  Service  InsiittUion — 
Brief  History  of  the  Institution.    Plates,  8yo.    1887' 
Index    to    the    Lectures    and    Papers  contained    in 

Vols,  xxi— XXX  of  the  Journal.     1887 

Journal.    Vol.  xxxi.  No.  142;  yoL  xxxii,  No.  148. 

PUtes.    1888  ^ 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Statistical  Tables  of  the^ 

Patients  under  treatment  during  1886.    8to.  

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts.    Beport  for  the  year  1886.    8to 

Surreyors'  Institution.     Transactions.    Vol.  xx,  paits 
8—12,1888 


The  Society 


The  Institution 


The  Academy 


The  Society 

0.  H.  E.  Carmichael, 
Esq.,  London 


-  The  Institution 

The  Hospital 
The  Society 
The  Institution 


(f)  Periodicals,  Ac.  (British).* 
The  Economist.    Vols,  for  September — December,  1843 ;  1 
January — June,    1844 ;    January— December,    1846  ;  V 

January — December,  1846.    6  toIs.    FoL J 

Athensum,  The  Current  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London),  The    „ 

Building   Societies    and   Land   Com-1 

panics' Gaaette,  The    J  " 

Commercial  World,  The „ 

Economist,  The    „ 

Fireman,  The  „ 

Indiarubber  and  Guttapercha  Journal...  „ 

Insurance  Post,  The    „ 

„        Becord,  The   „ 

„        and  Finance  Leader,  The „ 


The  Hon.  Michael 
Solomon,  C.M.G., 
Jamaica 

The  Editor 


*  Foreign  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  yarious  countries  in  whioh  they 
are  issued.  lOOglC 
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Donatioot. 


Bj  vbon  Preacntfd. 


(f)  Periodicals,  fto.  (British)  —  Com ^. 

Investon'  Monthly  Manual,  The  Current  numbers  The  Editor 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Beview,  The „ 

Machinery  Market,  The  ..^ » „ 

Nature  „ 

PoUcy-Holder  Journal,  The „ 

RcTiew,  The „ 

Sanitary  Record,  The „ 

Scientific  News    „ 

Shipping  World,  The „  , 

Statist,  The „  ' 


Furchcues, 
▲nthora — 

Hastings  (E.  J.).    Statistical  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography,  1887. 
Horton  (S.  Dana).    The  SUrer  Pound,  1887. 

JeTons  (W.  Stanley).     Inyestigations  in  Currency  and  Finanoe,  1884. 
Moffers  {J.  E.  Tkorcid)^ 

History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  toIs.  iii — ^ri,  (1401-1702). 
The  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank  of  Enghuid  (1694-1703). 

Paxliamentary  Papers — 

Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1887.     [C-5187.]     1887. 

Banking  in  Ireland.    Report  on  certain  Statistics  of—    [C-4^3.]     1887. 

East  India  Financial  Statement,  1887-88.     (134w)     1887. 

Fishery  Board  for  Scotland.    Report  for  1886.     [C-5097.]     1887. 

Finanoe  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1886-87.     (204.)     1887. 

Immigration  of  Foreigners  into  IJnit«l  Kingdom.     (112.)     1887. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  England  for  1886.     [C-5155.]     1887. 
Ireland  for  1886.     [C-5177.]    1887. 
Scotland  for  1886.     [0-5212.]     1887. 

Local  Taxation  Returns  of  England  and  Wales  for  1884-85  and  1885-86. 

Merchant  Shipping.    Tables  showing  Progress  of —     (207.)     1887. 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  Ireland.  22nd  Report  of  Registrar- 
General  on—    [C-4801.]     1886. 

Mining  Rents  and  Royalties.    Reports  on—    [C-4998.]     1887. 

National  Debt  for  each  year  from  1857-58  to  1886-87.     (288.)     1887. 

Parliamentary  Constituencies.     (124.)     1887. 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks.     (197.)     1887. 

Railway  Commissioners.    13th  Annual  Report  of  the—    [O-505a]    1887. 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  13th  Report  of 
Inspector-    [C-5102.]     1887. 

Savings  Banks.     Return.     (233.)     1887. 

Sweating  System  at  the  East  End  of  London.  Report  on  the —  (331.) 
1887. 

Science  and  Art  Department.    34th  Report  of  the—    [C-5076.]    1887. 

Trade  Unions.    Report  on—    [O-5104.]     1887. 

Thirty-four  Bound  Volumes  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  chiefly  Reports  of 
Select  Committees  and  of  Commissioners  and  Miscellaneous  Reports, 
1885-52. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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OF  THE  BOTAL  STATISTICAL' S0GIET7, 

SEPTEMBER,  1888. 


Rbpobt  of  the  CoDNCiL  jor  the  Financial  Ybab  mded,  Z\.%t  December, 
1887,  and  for  the  Sessional  Year  ending  26th  Jtme,  1888, 
Resented  at  the  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Socieiy^a  Booms, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1888. 

C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  C.B.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Ghair. 

The  Circular  convening  the  Meeting  having  been  read,  and  the 
Minutes  of  the  laat  Ordinary  Meeting  read  and  confirmed,  the 
following  Report  of  the  Council  was  taken  as  read: — 

B^ort  of  the  GouncU. 

The  Council  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  Fiftj-Fourth 
Annual  Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  the  31st  December  last  compares  as 
follows  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  : — 


Putieolan. 

1887. 

Average  for 

Number  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December 

977 
i6o 

59 
93 

825 

liife  Members  included  in  the  aboTe 

132 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawa],  or  default 

New  FeUowB  elected  (and  one  resignation  cancelled) 

52 
85 

Since  the  1st  January  last,  75  new  Fellows  have  been  elected, 
making  the  present  number  1,033. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  continues  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  following  table  gives,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
different  sources  of  ordinary  income  for  the  year  1887,  together 
with  the  same  particulars  for  the  previous  five  years : — 
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ReeeipUper 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1  Average  for 

tlie  Five  Yean 

pre\-ioasto 

1887. 

DiTidends 

£ 

n 
1,621 

iz6 
188 

21 

£ 
73 
1,588 
231 

180 

19 

& 

73 

1,462 

63 

188 

26 

£ 
88 
1,447 
294 

207 

19 
84 

£ 

102 

1,361 

126 

150 

35 

4 

£ 

94 

1,291 

189 

227 

37 

£ 

86 

Annual  SubBcriptiona.... 
OompoBltions 

1*429 
181 

Journal  sales  

190 
a7 

Advertisements      in  1 
Journal   J 

Legacy  of  Dr.  Guy  .... 

Mr.   Pochin's   Prize  1 
for  the  Newmarch  ^ 
Memorial  Essay....  J 

Bale  of  i.oooZ.  Newl 
3  per  Cent.  Stock  J 

2,029 

2,086 

1,812 
250 

2,139 
1,007 

1,778 

1,838 
100 

i 

— 

— 

2,062 

3,146 

— 

1,938 

— 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  has  been  as  follows : — 


Expenditure  for 


Bent,  rates,  and  taxes... 

Fire,  lights,  and  water, 
repairs,  furniture,  &c. 

Salaries,  wages,  and 
pension    

Adyertising,  postage  k 
deliTery  of  Journals, 
stationery,  &  sundry 
printing  

Oniinaiy  meeting  Ex- 
penses   

Journal  

Library   

Miscellaneous 

Catalogue  and  Index 
to  Library  

li'ewmarch  Memorial 
Fund  

Bemoving  to  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace    

Mr.  Pochin's  Prize 
for  the  Newmarch 
Memorial  Essay 

Howard  Medal  Prize 
Essays 

Jnbilee  Yolume 

Charter  


1887. 


£ 

4>9 

^209 

^   39 

609 
87 
64 


i»745 
1 280 


}- 


1886. 


£ 
227 

72 
420 

256 

24 

736 
32 
76 


1,842 
31 


233 


1885. 


£ 
310* 

88 


241 


28 

625 
27 
50 


1,756 
247 


67 
100 


2,135     2,106    2,170    3,088    1,635    1,581 


1884. 


£ 
56 


394 


248 


24 

645 
38 
65 


1,470 


1,203 


23 


1883. 


£ 

80 

77 
381 


82 

585 
49 
61 


1,487 
128 


20 


1882. 


£ 
83 

56 
862 

191 


553 
60 

54 


1,385 
153 

21 


22 


Avenge  for 

the  Five  Years 

previous  to 

1887. 


£ 

59 
390 

*33 

26 

629 

41 
61 


1,589 


■  Of  this  sum  abont  114;.  belongrs  to  the  expenditure  of  1884. 


1888.] 
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A  comparison  of  the  principal  figures  at  intervals  of  ten  years 
in  the  following  table,  will  show  the  progress  of  the  Society  from 
an  early  date  : — 

Comparison  of  the  Condition  of  the  Society  at  Intervals  of  Ten  Tears, 
on  'filst  December, 


Yetr. 

Number 

of. 
Pelloirs. 

Ordinary 

Amount 
Inreeted. 

Liabilities. 

AHeta  OTer 
LiabiUtiet. 

Year. 

Inooiae. 

Expenditure. 

1887.... 
'47.... 
'57.... 
'67.... 
•77.... 
'87-.. 

390 

394 
371 
683 

977 

£ 
738 

756 

869 

778 

1,597 

2,029 

£ 

887 

828 

755 

831 

i,z86 

1,745 

£ 

899 

899 

899 

1,043 

1,398 

2,500 

£ 

II 

I2Z 

97 
201 
624 

£ 
890 

1,022 

1,634 

1,822 

3,562 

5,268 

1837 
'47 
'57 
'67 
'77 
'87 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  for  each  year  of  the 
last  decade  on  31st  December : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 
FclIowB. 

Ordinary 
Income. 

Expenditure. 

Amount 
Invested. 

Liabililies. 

Aueta  over 
LiabUities. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878    .... 

7^6 

1,732 

i»345 

1,902 

168 

4,147 

1878 

'79   ... 

783 

1,698 

i,4a7 

2,283 

238 

4,433 

'79 

'80   .... 

808 

1,902 

i,5i7t 

2,572 

214 

4,614 

'80 

'81    .... 

807 

1,649 

i^oo 

2,869 

192 

4,935 

'81 

'82    .... 

786 

1,838 

i,58xt 

3,071 

203 

6,240 

'82 

'83   .... 

860 

1,778 

i|635t 

3,500 

347 

5,246 

'83 

'84   .... 

909 

2,139 

3,087^ 

2,500 

968 

4,188 

'84 

'86   .... 

928 

1,812 

2,i7o»t§ 

2,500 

1,169 

3,791 

'85 

'86   .... 

943 

2,086 

2,io6t|| 

2,600 

741 

6,163 

•86 

'87   .... 

977 

2,029 

2,x35tir 

2,500 

624 

5,268 

'87 

*  Affected  by  expenses  incident  to  moving  into  new  premises. 

t  Aifeeted  by  expenses  attending  the  alteration,  kc,  of  the  meeting  room  at  King's  College. 

t  Affected  by  expenses  attending  the  preparation  of  the  new  Catnlogne  and  Index  to  the  library. 

i  Includes  loot,  given  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Pochin  for  the  Newmarch  Memorial  Prize  Essay. 

I  Includes  balance  of  cost  of  JnbUee  volume.  y^^-^^^^^^  by  GoOglc 


^  Affected  by  special  ontlay  for  the  Charter. 
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The  averages  of  the  annnal  sales  of  the  Society's  Journal  are 
as  follows : — 

£ 

For  the  ten   yean   1841-50 s^ 

*51-60 83 

'61-70 97 

•71-80 155 

For  the  last  seyen  years  '81-87 « 1 84 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  December,  and  the  papers  read 
and  the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  were  as 
follows : — 

Session  1887-88. 


First  Ordina/nj  Meeting,  Tuesday,  6th  Deceniber,  1887, 
HBLD  AT  Willis's  eooms._ 

The  President,  The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschkn,  M.P.,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Alfred  Baldwin,  J.P. 

Francis  Boiling. 

Edward  Bond. 

Robert  Capper. 

R.  Whately  Cooke-Taylor. 

H.  de  Ricci. 

J.  J.  Fenton. 

T.  Freeman,  junr. 

George  J.  Qribble. 

Thomas  Haihilton»  J.  P.  ' 

Leonard  F.  Harrold. 

Ralph  Heap,  janr. 

John  Hopkins. 

Henry  Barry  Hyde. 

John  Walter  Jones. 

Angns  Macmillan,  M.D. 

Manrice  Makower. 

Frank  R.  Malleson. 

James  S.  Mann^  M.A. 

W.  E.  Mnnn. 

Dayid  Marks. 

W.  Bayley  Marshall. 

James  Martin. 

Arthur  Chisholm  Moore. 

Geoige  R.  O'Qalligan. 


Richard  M.  Pankhurst,  LL.D. 

Archibald  Parker. 

William  Percival. 

Colonel  A.  Phelps. 

Charles  H.  Phillips. 

Leslie  Charles  Probyn. 

Arthur  Herbert  Roberts. 

Henry  James  Robinson. 

Thomas  Russell,  C.M.G. 

Alfred  Louis  Sacr^. 

David  A.  Shennan, 

Mnjor-General  C.  Sim. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Arthur  Henry  Snell. 

Robert  Muter  Stewart. 

William  Edward  Thomson. 

George  Tunley. 

C.  E.  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  C.B. 

Thomas  Wardle. 

Frederick  Whinney. 

Rev.  George  CecilWhite,  MJk. 

George  Charles  Williamson. 

Coventry  Archer  Woodhonse. 

A.  W.  Worthington,  B.A. 

William  Ernest  Wright. 


'The 


The  President  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address  upon 
"  Increase  of  Moderate  Incomes." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was 
moved  by  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Collet,  and 
supported  by  Sir  James  Gaird. 
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Second  Ordinary  Meeiingy  Ttiesday,  20th  Deceniber,  1887. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Joseph  Howard  Barnes. 
Harry  Pearson  Brocklesby. 
Edward  Simpson  Byrne. 
Charles  H.  E.  Carmichael. 
Nathaniel  Lewis  C!ohen. 
Mark  Wilks  Collet. 
Frederick  William  Franklund. 
John  Howard  Qwyther. 
Donald  Carmichael  Haldeman. 
Edward  W.  Hamilton,  C.B. 


William  A.  Harris. 

Somerset  William  D*Arcy  Irvine. 

Alexander  Leitch. 

Herman  Le  Roy-Lewis,  B.A. 

Andrew  J.  Macdonald. 

Walter  Charles  G.  Macpherson. 

Leveson  Edward  Scarth,  M.A. 

Edward  Beaton,  M.D. 

John  Thomas. 

C^rge  Wreford. 


Sii*  Juland  Danvers,  K.C.S.I.,  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Defects  of 
"  English  Railway  Statistibs." 

In  the  discnssion  that  followed  the  undermentioned  took  part : — 
Mr.  G.  Baden.Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  R.  Haig,  Mr.  R.  Price-Williams, 
Sir  A.  M.  Rendel,  Mr.  E.  H.  Carbnfct,  Major- General  E.  C. 
S.  Williams,  C.S.I.,  Mr.  H.  Oakley,  Mr.  Edmand  Kimber,  and 
Mr.  H.  Tennant. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting ^  Tuesday^  11  th  January^  1888. 
Frederick  Hendriks,  Esq.,  F.I.A.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


G.  R.  Benson. 
Edward  Hamer  Carhutt. 
Rev.  S.  Thorn  Gwilliam,  B.A. 
James  Howard. 
James  McCankie. 


William  Robert  MoUoy. 
John  Morris. 
James  Pollard. 
Joshua  Shillcock,  B.A. 
William  Wade  Wartnaby. 


John  T.  Wills,  B.A. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  read  a  Paper  on  **  Progress,  Organisation, 
"  and  Aims  of  Working  Class  Co-operators." 

The  nndermentioned  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed : 
— Mr.  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey, 
Professor  H.  S.  Poxwell,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Mr.  George  Seton, 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  Mr.  H.  G.  Rawson,  and  Mr.  F.  Hendriks  (the 
Chairman). 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  2\st  February^  1888. 
Frederick  Hendriks,  Esq.,  F.I.A.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Thomas  Acheson  BcUew. 
George  James  Crosbie  Dawson. 
Beginald  Erableton  Emson. 
Arthur  Richard  Farlow. 
Henry  Fisher,  J.P. 
Herbert  Lloyd  Beid. 


Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  Le  Peer  Trench. 
Henry  Ward. 
Henry  Barlow  Webb. 
Alderman  James  Whitehead. 
Thomas  Bodriqnes  Woolfe«  t 

WilUam  BasU  Worsfold,  MilPgl^ 
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Mr.  Joseph  Q-.  Colmer  read  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Canadian  Hail- 
"  way  and  Commercial  Statistics." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  whicli  the  undermentioned  took  part : 
—Mr.  W.  Leigh  Bernard,  Sir  Q.  Baden-Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Sharp 
Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  James  Mosse,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Mr.  P.  Hendriks 
(the  Chairman),  and  Mr.  S.  Bourne. 


Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  20th  March,  1888. 
RoBKRT  GiFFEN,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  a  Past-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  M.A.,M.P. 
Bichard  William  Blnns,  F.S.A. 
George  Bottomley. 
W.  W.  Clapham. 
Henry  W.  Elliott. 


Sir  William  B.  Forwood,  J.P. 
Thomas  Ironmonger,  J.P. 
John  Bidgway,  J.P. 
William  Henry  Verdin.  J.P. 
Bev.  Harry  Vian-WiUiams. 


Mr.  Arthnr  Ellis  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Qnantitation  of  Stock 
"  Exchange  Values." 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued  the  following  took  part: — 
Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  H.  M.  Paul,  Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton, 
Mr.  John  Glover,  Mr.  F.  F.  Begg,  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Sir  Rawson 
W.  Rawson,  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthews,  and  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  (the 
Chairman). 


Sixth  Ordinary  Meetingy  Tuesday/,  17th  Aprily  1888. 
Dr.  T.  GsAHAH  Balfoub,  F.R.S.,  a  "Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  wire  elected  Fellows : — 


Ebenezer  J.  Barton. 
Arthur  EnatchbuU  ConneU. 
Hon.  N.  De  L'Aigle  Grosvenor. 
Alfred  HUl,  J.P. 


Henry  Oakley. 

William  Henry  Perratt. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  J.P. 

Sir  David  Baddiffe,  J.P. 


Charles  Scotter. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.,  read  a  Paper  on  "Pro- 
"  gressive  Taxation  as  Levied  in  Switzerland — Cantons  Basel- 
"  Stadt,  de  Vaud,  and  Uri." 

The  undermentioned  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed : 
—Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  F.  B.  Camett,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  Vemet,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Elliott,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  F.  Sharp 
Powell,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hardcastle. 
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Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting^  Tuesday^  IBth  May,  1888. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


John  W.  Batten. 

Henry  F.  Billingbnnt. 

Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

William  A.  Byrom. 

Ebenezer  Carr. 

Frederick  H.  CoUison. 

Jacob  Earnsbaw. 

J.  C.  Eckersley,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Edmund  Ernest  Finckenstadt. 

Josepb  S.  Green. 

Robert  Hammond. 

John  King. 


8ir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  J  J>. 
W.  F.  Narxaway. 
George  Rae. 
Thomas  William  Read. 
Thomas  Roshton. 
Thomas  G.  Shnttleworth. 
Francis  William  Slade. 
Walter  J.  Smith. 
Theodore  Cooke  Taylor,  JJP. 
D.  A.  Thomas,  M.P. 
Frederic  Walmsley. 
John  W.  Williamson. 


Mr.  Charles  Booth  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Condition  and  Occn- 
"  pations  of  the  People  of  East  London  and  Hackney,  1887." 

In  the  discnssion  that  followed  the  nndermentioned  took 
part:— Mr.  F.  Scott,  Mr.  R.  GifFen,  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton,  Sir 
Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lakeman,  Rev.  F. 
W.  Lawrence,  Mr.  E.  H.  Carbntt,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mathias,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Kerrigan,  Mr.  F.  Sharp  Powell,  M.P.,  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  Mrs.  Amie 
Hicks,  and  Dr.  Graham  Balfour  (the  Chairman). 


Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  19th  June,  1888. 
Dr.  T.  Geaham  Balpoub,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows  :— 


Thomas  G.  Ackland. 
Frederick  W.  Bartlett. 
John  Evans. 
Walter  Newton  Fisher. 


Thomas  Eli  Gibson, 
James  Manuel. 
John  T.  Trotter. 
John  Williams. 


Bobert  Williams,  janr. 

Major  P.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  English  Poor  Rate : 
"  some  Recent  Statistics  of  its  Administration  and  Pressnre." 

A  discnssion  followed,  in  which  the  nndermentioned  took 
part : — ^Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P., 
Mr.  W.  J.  Harris,  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fletcher, 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  and  the  Chairman. 

The  Conncil  record  with  satisfaction  that  the  anticipation 
expressed  in  their  last  report,  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  would  again  show  an  increase  during  the  present  year, 
has  been  fully  realised.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session 
the  President,  announced  that  the  total  number  of  members  of 
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the  Society  was  higher  than  on  any  previons  occasion;  and 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  on  17th  April,  the  Chairman  was  able 
to  oongratnlate  the  Society  on  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  number  of  Ordinary  Fellows  exceeded  i,ooo.  None 
the  less  the  Council  would  urge  on  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  the 
importance  of  using  their  best  efPoi'ts  to  increase  still  further  its 
numerical  strength,  and  to  augment  its  efficiency  in  the  promotion 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 

The  income  of  the  Society  in  1887  was  of  the  ordinary 
character,  exhibiting  a  slight  increase  under  all  heads  except  that 
of  compositions  for  life  membership.  The  ordinary  expenditure 
was  also  of  a  normal  character.  The  expenses  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  show  an  increase  in  respect  of  the  expenditure  that  was 
entailed  by  holding  the  meeting  at  Willis's  Booms,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  President's  Inaugural  Address.  The  extraordinary  expen- 
diture has  been  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Charter  and  in 
closing  the  account  of  the  Index  to  the  Library  Catalogue. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  have 
vacated  the  portion  of  the  Society's  premises  hitherto  occupied 
by  them.  The  back  portion  of  the  first  floor  has  been  let  to 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Blanchard  as  an  office  for  the  ''Colonial  Emigration 
Society."  The  remaining  portion  of  the  premises  is  now  available 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society ;  and  the  Council  desire  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  increased  accommodation  that  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  Library.  Special  regulations 
have  been  framed  for  enabling  the  Fellows,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  take  out  from  the  Library  books  of  reference  and  similar 
works  that  may  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  papers  or  other- 
wise. 

Permission  to  hold  the  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn  Street  has  been  continued 
to  the  Society  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  Council  have  again  conveyed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  their  thanks  for  the  acconmiodation 
thus  afforded  to  the  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  x)Ostponcd  to  the  6th 
December,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  President  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer).  In  order  to  accommodate  the  attendance 
which  was  expected  on  the  occasion,  the  Council  arranged  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  at  Willis's  Rqoms,  an  arrangement 
which  they  believe  waa  fully  appreciated  by  the  large  assembly 
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who  attended  to  hear  the  President's  Inangoral  Address.  The 
other  Ordinary  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines,  and  have  been  well  attended.  The  Gonncil  believe  that  the 
papers  read  during  the  past  session  are  not  inferior  in  interest  to 
those  that  have  preceded  them.  While  fully  aware  of  the  labonr 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
Society,  the  Council  hope  that  there  will  not  be  wanting  among  the 
Fellows  others  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  devoting  an  equal 
amount  of  pains  to  the  preparation  of  papers  no  less  worthy  of  the 
i-eputation  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  present 
report  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  each  discussion  are  for 
the  first  time  set  forth. 

In  their  last  report  the  Council  stated  that  a  dutiful  and  loyal 
address  of  congratulation  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign, 
had  been  presented.     The  following  reply  has  been  received : — 

**  Whitehall, 
"  Sir,  4ith  August,  1887. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  The  Queen  the  loyal  and 
"  dutiful  Address  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  attain- 
"  ing  the  Fiftieth  Tear  of  Her  Reign.     And  I  have  to  inform  yon 
"  that  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  graciously. 
"  1  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        **  Hbney  Matthews. 
"  The  Right  Honourable 

"  G.  J.  Goschen,  M.P.'' 

The  Council  having  been  moved  to  pass  resolutions  showing 
that  public  utility  would  result  from  a  quinquennial  census  of 
large  towns,  and  from  more  complete  returns  of  emigration 
and  immigration,  have  addressed  letters  urging  these  views  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  respectively. 

In  contintiation  of  the  three  parts  of  the  General  Index  to  the 
Journal  already  issued,  a  fourlii  part  for  the  last  fifteen  vols. 
(Vols.  36 — 50)  is  being  prepared.  An  appendix  to  it  will  be 
added,  giving  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors  and  a  classified 
list  of  the  Papers  for  the  whole  fifty  volumes.  The  Council  regret 
that,  on  the  score  of  expense,  they  are  not  able  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Society's  finances  to  unite  these  four  volumes  into  one 
General  Index  of  the  Papers  read  before  the  Society  and  an 
analysis  of  their  contents.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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At  the  Fourth  Demographic  Congress  held  in  Vienna  in 
September  last,  ifc  was  resolved  that  the  next  Congress  be  held  in 
London  in  1891,  in  conjunction  with  the  Seventh  Hygienic  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  be  asked  to  nominate 
two  gentlemen  to  represent  England  on  a  Permanent  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  conveyed  through  M.  Inama-Stemegg, 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Council  have  nominated — Captain 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B,,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr. 
William  Ogle,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.,  who  have  both  consented  to  serve 
on  the  Commission. 

The  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1887,  was  held  at 
Manchester,  where  the  Society  was  as  usual  well  represented  in 
Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  following  Fellows  of  the  Society,  viz. :  Mr.  Robert  Giffen, 
LL.D.  (President  of  the  Section),  Past  President  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman,  Mr.  D.  Chadwick, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart.,  Professor  W.  Fream, 
Mr.  Wynnard  Hooper,  Mr.  G.  A.  Jamieson,  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle,  and  Mr.  W. 
Westgarth. 

The  Society  has  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  following 
members : — 

Fellows. 

Date  of  Election. 

d  Joseph  Allen 1875 

c  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.    ...  1856 

William  Henry  Bretnall  1886 

David  Brown 1885 

E.H.Carter  1877 

c  Lionel  L.  Cohen,  M.P 1877 

Hon.  H.  F.  Cowper  1873 

Madgwick  S.Davidson 1885 

George  J.  Fraser   1883 

Major-General  H.  Hyde   1879 

jp(16)  c  d  Professor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  F.S.A 185] 

(?  William  Lovely,  R.N 1880 

Sir  William  McArthur,  K.C.M.G 1873 

Samuel  Spalding  1877 

William  R.  Winch    1872 

c  Indicates  those  who  on  one  or  more  occasions  had  served  on  the  Council. 
d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Librarv. 
p  Indicates  those  who  had  contributed  Papers,  with  the  numb^  respectivelj 
contributed.  3igitj,ed  by  GoOglc 
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Honorary  Fellows. 

d  Rev.  Cesare  Contini  (Italy) 1865 

d  Professor  Fr.  Xavier  von  Nemnann-Spallart, 

D.C.L.  (Austria) 1879 

The  death  of  Professor  Leone  Levi  occurred  on  7th  May,  and 
was  reported  to  Council  on  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  passed : — 

Besolved : — 

(a.)  ''  That  the  Society  desires  to  record  its  deep  regret  at  the 
"  loss  it  has  sustained  by  the  death  of — 

Pbopessor  Leone  Levi,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Ac, 

"  who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  was  a  Member  of  the  Council^ 
*'  and  also  a  Member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  Census 
"  1891  Committee,  and  whose  services  to  the  Society  have  extended 
"  over  an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

"  Professor  Levi  was  a  liberal  donor  to  the  library,  and  has 
"  read  sixteen  papers  to  the  Society  on  different  subjects.  He  has 
"  represented  the  Society  as  a  Delegate  at  various  meetings  of  the 
"  International  Statistical  Congress,  the  British  Association,  and 
"  the  Social  Science  Association.  He  also  served  on  several 
"  Committees  in  former  years,  and  was  chosen  to  be  a  Vice-Presi- 
"  dent  of  the  Society  in  1885." 

(h,)  "  That  a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
"  be  addressed  to  Professor  Leone  Levi's  widow." 

Mrs.  Leone  Levi  has  since  presented  to  the  Society  a  valuable 
collection  of  some  500  parliamentary  reports,  <fcc.,  from  the  Hbrary 
of  her  late  husband. 

The  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  President,  Council, 
and  Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1888-89  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting : — 

d  Indicates  those  who  had  been  Donors  to  the  Library. 
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Council  and  Officers  fob  1888-89. 

PRESIDENT. 

T.  (JEAHAM  BALFOUH,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.C.P.,  Ac., 
Sonorary  Phytician  to  Ser  Majeity  The  Queen. 

COUNCIL. 


•Sir  G.   Baden -Powell,  K.C.M.G., 
M.P. 

Arthur  H.  Bailey,  F.I.A. 

Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 

Charles  Booth. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

•Edward  Hamer  Carhutt,  M.I.M.E., 
J.P.,  Ac. 

J.  Oldfield  Chadwick,  F.E.G.S. 

Major  Patrick  Qwrge  Craigie. 

Francis  Yeidro  Edgeworth,  M.A. 

Thomas  Henry  Elliott. 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A. 

Frederick  Brooksbank  Garnett,  C.B. 

Eowland  Hamilton. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys. 
•Frederick  Halsey  Janson,  F.L.S. 


J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

Charles  Malcolm  Eennedy,  C.B. 

•Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  Bart,   LL.D., 
F.E.S.,  &c. 

Eobert  Lawson,  LL.D. 

George  Blundell  Longstaff,  M.A.,M.B. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A« 

Eichard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A. 

William  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

Francu  Sharp  Powell,  M.P. 

E.  Prioe-'Williams,  M.Inst.  C J!. 

•James  Eankin,  M.P. 

•Ernest  George  Eavenstein,  F.E.G.S. 

•The  Et.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Eosebery, 
F.E.S. 

Sir  Eeginald  Earle  Welby,  E.C.B. 


Those  marked  •  are  new  Members  of  CounciL 

TREASURER. 
Eiohard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

SECRETARIES. 

John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.      |      Alfred  Edmund  Bateman. 
Major  P.  G.  Craigie. 


FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 
John  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A.    Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  abstract  of  receipts  and  pajments,  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  on  31st  December,  1887,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1887:— 

(I.) — ^Abstract  of  Rbcbipts  and  Patmsnts  for  the  Tsar  endvig 
Zlst  December,  1887. 


BE0ICIPT8. 

Balance  in  Bank,  Slat)     ^«-  ^e 
December,  1886  ...J    **'  ^°    " 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash.      18  11    8 

„         Postage  >        2    5    3 
Account  J 


£     ff.   d 


68  12 


Dividends  on  New  8  per  Cent*)        79  io    9 
Stock .:. J        72  13    -J 

Subscriptions  received: — 

49  Arrears £102  18    - 

^"   '?887't..^I!!}  ^'^^    2    - 
62  in  Advance 180    4    - 


1,621    4 


772 


6  Compositions 126    -    - 

Journal  Sales    188    -  11 

Advertisements  in  Journal   21    6    8 


2,082  15    4 


Cheques  that  have  not  been  pre- 
sented, viz. — 

J.  Stark,  pension £10    >    - 

Harrison  and  Sons  ...  104  14    - 
...    10    2    6 


124  16    6 


Total £2,207  11  10 


PAYMENTS. 

Kent £314  16  11 

Less  sublet 186    6    - 


£     9,  <L 


178  11  11 
58  9  8 
88  1  4 
48    9    4 


Bates  and  Taxes 

Fire,  Lights,  and  Water 
Bapairs,  Furniture,  &c.  . 
Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 418  19    2 

Journal^  Printing £540  10  '  9 

„       Annuallndex         5    5- 

„       Shorthand  \ 
Beportors  y 


18  18 


Literary") 
Services  > 


43  17    - 


608  10    9 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 89    8    4 

Advertising  64  18    7 

Postage  and  delivery  of  Journals...  89  17    9 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing ...  64    9  11 

Library 86  14  10 

Incidental  Expenses   63  19  11 


Messrs.  HarriFon,  for)    ««^q  ^q    « 
Index  to  Catalogue/  ^^'^^  ^**    ^ 

Messrs.  Janson  and> 
Co.,  Charter ) 

Messrs.     Waterlow,  \ 
for  Common  SeaL. } 


1,746  11    6 


108    7    6 


7    16 


Balance  of  Petty  Cash      16    4    - 


890    2    6 
2,136  14    - 


71  17  10 


Total £2,207  11  10 


(Signed)         "  J.  O.  Chadwick,  F.C.A.,    "^ 

"  H.  B.  Hyde,  I  Auditors:' 

«  2nd  Fehruary,  1888.  "  Sam.  Dyer  Nix,  F.C.A,ooble 
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(II.) — ^Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities,  on  Zlsi  Deceuber,  1887. 


IiIABIUTrBS. 

£    ff.    d. 
Cheques  paid  in  1887, 7         

but  not  presented... ) 
Harrison  and  Sons — 

Journal  Account 

MiscellaneousPrint. ) 

ing  Account  } 

€.    and   E.    Layton,  j 

Stationery 

Street  Bros.,  Adver-^ 

tisements    

For  Annual  Index  to  "j 

Journal  

Messrs.  Janson  &  Co.,  ^ 

Legal  Expenses 

Taxes 36  12  11 

MIscellaneoas  (as  per)     ^  is    - 

62  Annual  Subscriptions  receiyed  \ 
in  advance    ) 


£     t.  d, 
124  16    6 


868  15    8 
180    4    - 


628  16    2 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society* ..   5,267  19    7 

£5,891  15    9 


ASSETS. 


Cash  Balances 


2,500i.  New  3  per  Cent  Stock) 

cost    j 

Property:  (Estimated  Value  of) — 

Books  in  Library £1,500 

Journals  in  Stock 1,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures         500 


£    9.  d. 
71  17  10 

2,871  18  11 


Lease  of  Premises  (cost) 

Less  amount  written  off  1 
during  four  years  for  | 
time  expired ..J 


8,000    - 

500 


140 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-) 
verable  (say)  } 


360    - 
88    4 


**  2nd  February,  1888. 


(Signed)        "  J.  0.  Chadwick,  F.O.A., 
"  H.  B.  Hyde, 
"  Sam.  Dteb  Nix,  ! 


WICK,  F.O.A.,    T 

r 

Na,  F.O.A.,     J 


£5,891  15    9 


Auditors** 


*  This  balance  is  exclusive  of   the  present  value  of   the   absolute   Heversionary  Litereat 
bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Guy. 


(III.) — Building  FimD  (Established  lO^A  Jul^,  1873),  Balance  Sheet, 
on  Zlst  December,  1887. 


liLABHiirncs. 


£    9.  d. 


Amount  of  Fund  Invested  from)     oar  ia  ii 
last  Account   $     -^"^  "  " 


Dividends  received  during  1887.. 


6  15  11 


£212  10  10 


£     f .  d. 


ASSETS. 

Invested  as  per  last  Account  in 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Bi  per 
Cent.  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the 
Treasurer,  B.  B.  Martin,  Esq. — 

Stock.  Cost 

£198  10    8  205  14  11 

Purchased    during^      g    _    g  6  15  11 

the  year ) 

£204  11    1        £212  10  10 


(Signed)        "  J.  0.  Chadwiok,  F.C.A.,    1 

"H.B.Hydb,  yAud 

'  2nd  February,  1888.  "  Sam.  Dyke  Nix.^J'.I^^AecAgle 
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"EOTAL   STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

"  Bbpobt  of  the  Auditoes  fob  1887. 

"TAe  Auditors  apjpointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
'  of  the  Society  for  the  Year  1887, 

"  Report  : — 

"  That  they  ha/oe  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Boohs  with  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  sams,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  Slst 
Decemherj  1887,  and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receipts 
(including  a  Balance  of  53Z.  lis,  -d,  from  1886)  to  have  been 
2,082?.  155.  4c7.,  and  tJie  Payments  2,1352!  14^.  -d* 

"  The  Balafice  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  amounted  to  71Z.  175.  loc^., 
subject  to  the  payment  of  cheques  at  Zlst  BecembeTy  1887. 

"  Tliey  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  LiaMlities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date^  the  former  amounting 
to  5,891/.  159.  gd,^  and  the  latter  to  623/.  16s,  2d.,  leaving  a  Balance 
in  favour  of  the  Society  of  5,267/.  19s.  yd.^  exclusive  of  the  present 
value  of  the  absolute  Reversionary  Interest  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  the  late  Dr.  Quy. 

"  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  BuUding  Fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1887,  was  212L  los.  loc?.,  invested  in  Metropolitan 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurery 
B.  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

^^They  have  verified  the  Investm^ents  of  the  Society's  General 
Funds  and  Building  Fund,  and  also  the  Banker's  Balance,  all  which 
were  found  correct. 

"  They  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1886  the  number 
of  Fellows  on  the  list  was  943,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  59,  by  Deaths,  Resignations,  and 
Defaulters,  and  that  92  new  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the  Resign 
nation  of  one  Fellow  was  cancelled,  leaving  on  the  list  on  the  Slst 
December,  1887,  nine  hundred  and  seventy- seven  (977)  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 


I 


(Signed)         "  J.  O.  Chadwick,  F.C.A., 

"  H.  B.  Hyde,  ^  Auditors. 

"  Sam.  Dtee  Nn,  F.C.A.,    J 
'  2nd  February,  1888.''  '^' '^^' ''  GoOglc 
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Proceedings  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Ginsral  Meeting. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B.)  moved  "that  the  report 
of  the  Council,  the  balance  sheet  of  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the 
report  of  the  auditors  for  1887,  be  adopted,  entered  in  the  minutes, 
and  printed  in  the  JournaV*  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  say 
a  very  few  words.  The  Report  was  altogether  satisfactory  both  as 
to  finance,  papers  read,  and  the  number  of  members,  which  for  the 
first  time  reached  i,ooo.  They  had  to  express  regret  at  the  loss  of 
an  old  and  valued  colleague — Professor  Leone  Levi — who  had  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the  meetings,  and  whose  widow 
had.  recently  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  publications  to  the 
Library  of  the  Society.  He  was  sure  the  meeting  would  cordially 
concur  in  the  action  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Council  in 
recording  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Professor  Levi,  and  in  the  letter  of  condolence 
which  had  been  addressed  to  his  widow. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted* 

Mr.  T.  H.  Ellioti'  and  Dr.  Pankhurst  were  chosen  to  be 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  the  year  when  they  had  to  elect  a 
new  President.  The  Council  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
sabmittiug  to  the  meeting  the  name  of  Dr.  (rraham  Balfour  as 
the  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Balfour  had  taken  a  very 
leading  part  in  the  management  of  the  Society  during  the  period 
in  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  He  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  work  of  the  Society  by  papers  and  statistical 
knowledge;  and  the  Council  felt  confident  that  in  his  years  of 
office  the  Society  would  continue  to  prosper  as  it  had  done  in  the 
past.  He  had  no  special  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
Council,  except  to  express  regret  that  the  rule  which  obliges 
members  to  retire  by  seniority  will  in  the  ensuing  year  deprive 
us  of  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  Hendriks,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  and 
Mr.  Hammond  Chubb.  The  names  were  before  them,  and  the 
meeting  would  wait  the  result  of  the  ballot. 

The  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  scrutineers  reported  that  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  the  year  1888-89  as  proposed 
by  the  Council  had  been  unanimously  elected. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  scrutineers. 

The  Chairman  said  certain  gentlemen  who  were  defaulters 
under  Kule  9  had  now,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society, 
ceased  to  be  members.     It  was  not  usual  to  read  the  names ;  there 
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were  eight,  which  might  be  considered  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Rhodes  said  that  he  had  the  pleasant  duty  of 
proposing  that  "  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their  services  daring  the  past 
year,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  on  the  present  occasion." 
He  was  sure  that  they,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  felt  that  they  owed  a  very  sincere  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
were  administered,  and  if  anything  were  wanted  to  show  the 
appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  this  was  done,  it  was  furnished 
by  the  extreme  unanimity  of  the  proceedings  upon  that  occasion. 
They  had  before  them  a  financial  statement  which  would  bear 
examination.  Altogether  he  felt  that  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of 
that  Society  was  to  have  conferred  upon  one  some  slight  measure 
of  distinction.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  moving  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  which,  he  had  read. 

Mr.  Justice  Pinhet  said  he  had  been  asked  to  second  the 
resolution,  and  did  so  with  very  great  pleasure.  He  was  not  a 
very  old  member  of  the  Society,  but  he  was  confident  of  the  value 
of  the  services  it  had  rendered  in  the  past,  and  that  they  were  so 
useful  because  they  had  been  presided  over  by  so  eminent  a 
President  and  by  so  hard  working  a  body  of  Officers.  He  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  express  his  own  veiy  sincere 
thanks  for  the  motion  that  had  been  passed.  When  he  entered 
the  room  he  had  no  expectation  of  taking  the  chair,  for  one  of 
their  Past  Presidents,  Sir  Bawsou  Eawson,  had  fully  intended  to 
have  been  present.  The  Society  had  prospered  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Goschen,  and  with  the  management  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Council  daring  their  term  of  office;  and  it 
would  be  very  gppatifying  to  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Executive,  and  tbe 
Council  to  feel  that  their  efforts  on. behalf  of  the  Society  had  been 
so  cordially  approved  by  the  annual  meeting.  This  concluded 
their  business,  and  the  Society  would  now  adjourn  to  the  20th  of 
November. 
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KOT  a  few  considdrations,  economic  and  statistical,  justify  the 
calling  of  renewed  attention,  if  only  by  sncli  notes  as  I  now  offer, 
to  the  influences  which  affect  the  distribution  and  pressure  of  the 
English  poor  rate.  The  tax  so  termed  is  recognised  as  the  most 
characteristic  and  conspicuous  of  the  several  levies  which  make  up 
our  complex  system  of  local  finance.  Its  historical  fluctuations, 
and  its  widely  varying  geographical  pressure,  alike  yield  lessons 
far  from  unseasonable  at  a  time  when  the  Legislature  is  engaged  in 
trying  to  remedy  some  admitted  inequities  of  its  present  incidence. 
Still  more  when  the  entire  fabric  of  English  local  government  is, 
for  weal  or  woe,  in  the  crucible  of  exhaustive  reconstruction,  it 
can  hardly  be  either  unwise  or  u^itimely  to  recall  our  past  experience 
of  the  financial  effects  of  the  working,  under  different  systems,  of 
that  English  poor  law  which  is  in  all  respects  the  most  unique 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  local  administration. 
Nor  again  in  days  when  a  complacent  belief  in  a  permanent 
rate  of  national  growth  and  advancement,  has  given  place  to  the 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  admitting  notable  checks  and  depres- 
sions in  more  than  one  conspicuous  industry,  can  it  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  if  poor  rate  statistics  furnish  any  reliable  answer  to 
the  questionings  which  arise  as  to  the  progress  or  retrogression  of 
society  as  a  whole,  or  of  its  lower  strata  in  particular.  Barely 
indeed  can  it  be  without  profit  to  consult  and  compare,  if  we 
may,  those  continuous  records  which  the  more  striking  statistics 
of  our  national  pauperism   undoubtedly   afford.      The  tale  they 
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tell,  if  tlie  seyeral  figures  have  a  nnifonti  meaning,  onght  to 
give  ns  some  notion  of  the  national  wellbeing  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  index  at  all  events  of  where  and  when  the 
pressure  of  necessity  and  want  on  the  classes  whose  margin  of 
snhsistence  is  least,  is  most  patent  and  noticeable.  There  is 
always  danger,  however,  that  we  may  read  oft  a  little  too  readily 
the  data  of  snch  a  national  barometer  as  the  poor  rate.  Neither 
the  official  figure  denoting  the  total  sum,  nor  the  arithmetical 
calculation  of  the  rate  in  the  £,  nor  the  actual  scale  of  outlay  per 
head  of  the  population,  nor  the  proportion  of  recorded  pauperism 
itself,  will  tell  a  true  tale  if  we  ignore  the  efEect  of  the  cross  currents 
of  varied  policy,  wise  or  foolish  administration  or  changing  circum- 
stances, which  affect  the  totals  at  any  given  time  or  place. 

It  is  not  however  in  iny  power  to  offer,  in  the  paper  which  at 
short  notice  I  have  prepared,  anything  like  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  history  of  English  pauperism,  its  growth  and  its 
abatement.  Nor  in  bringing  before  the  Society  a  few  salient 
features  in  the  more  recent  administration  of  the  rates  levied  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  do  I  wish  to  do  more  than  stimulate  and 
Buggeat  to  others,  with  more  leisure,  the  researches  they  may 
make  into  the  stores  of  information  which  lie  buried  in  our 
monthly,  biennial,  yearly,  and  periodic  poor  rate  rettirns.  It  is  to 
these  statistical  records,  which  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
its  official  predecessors,  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners have  provided,  that  I  would  refer  the  patient  and 
exhaustive  inquirer,  reminding  him  also  that  in  our  own  Journal^ 
and  more  frequently  in  older  days  than  now,  he  will  find  much 
help.  Such  elaborate,  weighty,  and  detailed  papers  as  Mr.  Lumley* 
and  Mr.  Purdy*  used  to  put  before  us  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  is  no  part  of  my  scheme  to-day  to  continue,  even  if 
I  had  either  the  time,  facilities,  and  ability  to  do  so.  But  to  the 
data  there  contained,  and  those  marshalled  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  Local 
Taxation  essay  in  1871,'  the  thorough  student  must  go  for  the 
bulk  of  the  earlier  statistics. 

As  a  caution  against  the  too  facile  comparisons  of  figures  that 
are  really  different,  I  would  only  now  recall  the  sometimes  forgotten 
fact,  that  our  English  poor  law  has  four  distinctive  epochs, 
beginning  respectively  in  1601,  1722,  1795,  and  1834.  In  each  a 
different  administrative  system  appears  ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  paper  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  some  ground  now' 
for  finding  another  new  departure,  in  the  reform,  less  notable  an  J 
more  gradual,  which  dates  from  about  the  year  1871. 

At  different  times  and  with  different  weapons  the  English 
nation  has  striven,  with  more  or  less  equity  and  more  or  less  success, 

1  Journal  of  1868.  '  Ibid,  of  1860.  •  Ibid,  of  1871. 
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.  to  provide  a  fairly  safe  and  regulated  distribution  of  relief  to  tlie 
destitute.  An  historical  survey  will  show  that  although  England 
shares  with  Denmark  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  country 
where  a  special  tax  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  relief,  yet  even 
in  England  that  tax  was  by  no  means  always  drawn,  as  is  sometimes 
imagined,  from  one  kind  of  property,  nor  has  the  nation's  prudent 
provision  against  the  last  penalty  of  want  been  by  any  means 
always  distributed  with  equal  wisdom  and  discretion. 

There  is  a  fascination  no  doubt  about  an  impost  which  has 
(not  to  go  back  to  still  less  parallel  times)  an  apparently  continuoas 
bistory  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years.  But  the 
poor  rate  which  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act  of  1601  imposed  was  so 
largely  a  differently  levied,  and  so  entirely  a  difEerently  expended 
fund  from  that  which  bore  the  name  in  the  jubilee  year  of  Queen 
■Victoria,  that  not  much  could  be  learned  by  contrasting,  even  if 
we  were  able  to  do  so  with  any  pretence  to  statistical  accuracy, 
the  14,688,000/.  raised  in  1887  under  this  title,  or  even  the 
3,176,000/.,  which  is  all  that  is  really  spent  in  relief,  with  the 
figures  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  stipulate  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  treat  of  relief  only,  and  to  disregard,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  mentioned,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  what  is  called 
the  nominal  poor  rate.  That  rate  is  really  an  omnibus  tax,  which 
we  owe,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  confusion  of  our  local  taxation,  to  an 
old  and  little  quoted  Act  of  George  11,^  that  linked  and  concealed, 
under  a  kindly  title,  a  varied  group  of  less  popular  local  charges. 

The  comparatively  modest  levies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  noticed  in  one  word  as  representing  at  least  a  more 
normal  and  reasonable  expenditure  than  the  wholly  exceptional 
and  extravagantly  swollen  outlay  of  the  first  third  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  are  on  several  grounds  no  doubt  better 
fitted  for  comparative  examination,  but  the  information  is  defec- 
tive. We  know  however  that  the  first  year  of  so-called  "authentic" 
returns,  1776,  saw  1,720,000/.  levied  under  the  name  of  poor  rate, 
And  1,530,000/.,  just  4S.  per  head  of  the  population,  distributed  in 
relief. 

Between  these  days  and  our  own  stands  out,  as  a  beacon,  not 
it  would  seem  unneeded  to-day,  to  warn  poor  law  administrators 
of  the  certain  result  of  perverting  the  poor  rate  from  its  proper 
object  as  a  legal  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  the  terribly 
oppressive  rates,  and,  still  worse,  the  widespread  demoralisation 
and  ugly  records  of  the  poor  law  epoch  of  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion from  1795  to  1834.  The  nominal  levy  of  that  period  reached 
its  year  of  maximum  in  1818,  when  9,320,000/.  was  levied,  and 
*  12  Geo.  TI,  cap,  29. 
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7,871,000/.  distributed  among  a  popnlation  of  11,575,000  persons, 
who  as  a  whole  were  therefore  contributing  1 35.  7^^.  per  head. 
This  enormous  growth  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  single  genera- 
tion, and  no  one  now  disputes  that  the  burden  was  a  self  imposed 
one,  due  more  to  a  pernicious  policy  and  economic  ignorance  than 
to  BiLj  other  causes. 

Ere  a  score  of  years  had  passed,  the  nation,  enlightened  by  the 
famous  report  of  1834,  had  returned  to  m,ore  reasonable  and 
economic  theories  of  poor  law  administration.  One  half  the  former 
head  rate  then  amply  sufficed.  Ko  useful  measure  of  existing 
burdens  can  thus  be  got  by  contrasting  present  figures  with  the 
temporarily  inflated  totals  which  preceded  the  new  poor  law  in 
1834.  It  may  not  however  be  out  of  place  to  express  the  satis- 
faction with  which  poor  law  reformers  have  seen  that  the  House 
of  Commons  only  a  year  or  two  ago  directed  the  reprinting  of  the 
great  report  which  opened  the  people's  eyes  to  the  abuses  that 
distorted  and  perverted  the  old  theory  of  poor  relief.  To  that 
report,  and  to  the  figures  so  copiously  given  in  Mr.  Purdy's  paper 
of  1860,  as  showing  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  really  reformed 
poor  law,  as  well  as  to  the  pictures  drawn  by  that  veteran  poor  law 
reformer  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  is  still  happily  well  able  to 
defend  his  vigorous  and  successful  policy,  I  would  refer  those  who 
wish  to  stady  the  wholly  exceptional  and  abnormal  poor  law 
administration  of  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  in  connection  with  this  bit  of 
history  I  wish  to  note.  It  is  not  so  often  remembered  as  it  should 
be  that  there  were  tw©  Englands  then,  even  as  there  are  virtually 
two  Englands  now,  in  respect  of  the  administration  and  pressure  of 
the  poor  rate.  In  Table  I  in  the  Appendix  I  have  traced  the 
chaDges  in  popnlation  and  in  the  head-rate  of  outlay  for  various 
years.  The  demoralising  waste  in  distribution  and  heavy  rateB 
prevailing  in  the  southern,  and  on  the  whole  lower  waged  counties, 
have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country, 
and  taking  the  year  of  the  last  census  (1831)  before  the  new  poor 
law  wrought  its  magic  change,  I  find  a  remarkable  similarity  with 
what  appears  to-day  in  the  geographical  varieties  of  the  charge  for 
poor  relief. 

To  the  south  of  a  line  drawn  diagonally  from  the  Wash  to  the 
Bristol  Channel  will  be  found  all  the  counties,  thirteen  in  number, 
which  under  the  old  poor  law  exceeded  the  then  average  head  rate 
of  the  cost  of  pauperism,  13a.  'j^d.  To  the  north  of  another  line, 
drawn  with  a  southern  curve,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  by 
the  boundaries  of  Notts,  Derby,  and  Staffordshire  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  lie  all  the  counties  where  expenditure  was  least.  These  nine 
northern  counties  even  then  returned  a  cost  of  only  one  half  the 
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average  head  rate  or  6«.  lod.  per  annum.  In  a  like  subdivision  of 
England  now  the  northern  section  would  contain  all  the  counties 
(except  Salop  and  Worcester,  which  would  now  claim  to  rank  in 
the  lightly  charged  list)  where  the  cost  of  relief  is  under  59.  per 
head  of  the  population;  while  with  only  the  addition  of  Rutland 
and  Hereford  to  the  southern  section,  there  will  be  found  in  that 
area  all  the  counties  with  a  present  cost  of  over  6«.  per  head. 

Althoagh  the  serial  statements  of  onr  yearly  returns  are 
familiar  to  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  paper,  it  may  yet  be 
worth  while  to  reproduce  and  compress  into  one  table,  in  concise 
shape,  the  changes  which  official  records  show  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  for  each  year  in  succession,  not  only  in  the  absolute 
amount  and  relative  cost  of  relief,  but  also  in  the  amount  and  ratio 
to  population  of  paupers  maintained  or  assisted.  Taking  a  thirty 
years'  view  the  facts  stand  thus : — 
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I  have  placed  in  Table  A  in  juztapoBition  with  the  population, 
always  a  steadily  growing  figare,  the  actually  ennmerated  paupers 
of  all  classes  on  1st  January  in  each  year.  This  gives  a  measure 
of  each  winter's  pauperism,  though  not  always  quite  the  maximum 
figure  of  the  year.  1  give  also  from  another  source'  the  ratio 
which  the  mean  pauperism  of  each  year  bears  to  population.  This 
is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  numbers  relieved  on 
Ist  July  and  Ist  January  respectively  in  each  year  ending  at 
Lady  Day,  and  calculating  on  the  estimated  population  the  number 
of  paupers  per  i,ooo  persons. 

On  six  occasions  only  since  1858,  in  the  two  years  1863-64, 
and  in  the  four  consecutive  years  1868-71,  has  the  round  number 
of  one  million  paupers  been  found  in  receipt  of  relief  on  any  new 
year's  day,  and  the  earliest  of  those  occasions  was  that  which 
claimed  the  maximum — ^the  actual  number  recorded  on  1st  January, 
1863,  being  1,142,626.  On  that  occasion,  and  on  that  occasion 
only,  was  there  so  large  a  ratio  as  5  per  cent,  of  our  population  on 
the  relief  lists.  The  later  rise  in  pauperism  in  1868-71  did  not 
reach  so  high  a  level,  and  it  was  from  the  total  of  1,086,000  in  the 
last  of  these  years  that  the  most  remarkable  drop  since  1834 
occurred  in  the  numbers  of  our  paupers.  Within  six  years'  time 
the  total  was  reduced  by  very  nearly  one-third,  the  record  standing 
in  January,  1877,  at  732,523  only.  Since  tbat  date  we  have  had 
some  fluctuations,  and  on  the  whole  a  slight  reactionary  rise  from 
the  lowest  point.  But  if  an  absolute  decline  in  numbers  is  no  longer 
visible,  and  the  improvement  has  been  checked,  yet  reading  the 
figures  along  with  the  yearly  growing  population,  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  in  the  last  ten  years  pauperism  is  relatively  less. 
Between  1863  and  1871  the  paupers  per  1,000  had  only  declined 
from  53  to  46  per  1,000.  Between  1871  and  1877  the  ratio  had 
been  brought  down  to  29*5,  and  in  1887  it  stands  at  28*6. 

One  question  is  certain  to  be  asked  by  any  observer  of  the 
different  course  taken  during  the  past  thirty  years  by  the  curve 
of  actual  pauperism  and  the  curve  of  relief  disbursed,  as  shown 
in  the  above  table  and  represented  in  the  diagram  opposite. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  latter  curve  in  the  face 
of  the  fall  in  the  former  ?  The  minimum  year  of  expenditure  was 
1860,  when  5,500,000/.  sufficed.  A  mean  total  of  845,000  paupers 
were  then  relieved.  The  maximum  year  was  1885,  when  a  sum  of 
very  nearly  8,500,000/.  was  spent,  although  the  official  mean  of 
that  year's  paupers  fell  below  770,000.  Thus  each  pauper  cost  11/. 
and  rather  more  two  years  ago,  against  61,  10s.  per  pauper  twenty- 
four  years  before,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  some  lo*.  per 
quarter  dearer,  and  commodities  of  most  sorts  certainly^iot  lower 
in  value  than  they  now  are.  )mze6  byVjOC 
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It  may  be  said  that  as  87  paupers  out  of  every  100  were  at  the 
earlier  date  out-door  paupers,  and  only  76  at  the  later,  the  excess  of 
in-door  paupers  will  explain  the  greater  charge.  This  is  however 
not  the  case.  Only  one-third  of  the  larger  cost  can*be  thus  accounted 
for.  I  have  taken  the  minimum  year  of  in-door  relief ;  only  once  in 
thirty  years  have  there  been  as  few  paupers  in  our  workhouses 
as  the  113,503  which  was  the  mean  of  the  year  1860.  In  three 
years'  time  the  mean  number  had  risen  to  136,900,  and  in  1885, 
the  year  of  maximum  cost,  it  was  183,800,  or  70,000  more  than  in 
1860.  But  the  extra  cost  thus  entailed  was  just  one  million, 
while  the  entire  advance  was  three  millions.  The  details  of  the 
following  table  will  give  some  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how 
this  large  advance  occurred  : — 

Tablk  B. 
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0-81 

0-72 

767 

1870.... 

I'so 

3-63 

5' 1 3 

072 

d5 

082 

0'7a 

7-64 

71... 

1-5^ 

306 

518 

075 

0"29 

0*84 

o'St 

7*89 

'72... 

I'Si 

3-58 

510 

074 

0-58 

0-87 

07s 

8-01 

73.... 

^■55 

3'28 

483 

078 

0'17 

0-89 

0-91 

769 

'74... 

165 

311 

47^ 

0-83 

o-;i7 

0-91 

o-S^ 

7©6 

75... 

rsS 

2m 

4' 5  4 

0*86 

0^27 

o-sa 

070 

7'49 

76... 

153 

276 

4-29 

038 

o-iB 

0*94 

o'94 

7'a4 

77.. 

i-6i 

2fi2 

413 

0*91 

O'X^ 

097 

I'CO 

7-40 

78... 

I '72 

262 

4'35 

096 

0"29 

I'OO 

I'lZ 

7*69 

7a... 

i-7a 

2-64 

4-,^6 

am* 

C'JO 

1-02 

"'5 

7*83 

1880.... 

176 

271 

4"47 

0*99 

o'3i 

106 

ri8 

%^m 

'81 

1-84    ' 

2-66 

4'5o 

1-03 

0*34 

107 

i'i4 

%m 

'8^... 

i»j 

2'63 

446 

1*06 

0^3  S 

vm 

130 

8'2a 

'83... 

r87 

2&9 

4'4^ 

I'lO 

o'43 

Vlt 

y'lo 

8-35 

m.... 

i'S9 

25a 

4"5i 

1^4 

0*48 

1-30 

0*92 

840 

'&5.., 

y^z 

S-47 

439 

119 

0-50 

l-3tl 

1*26 

8-49 

'88... 

1-84 

249 

4"33 

118 

0*54 

1-33 

GciSlgb 

8-80 

'87.... 

178 

253 

4-31 

116 

0*57 

I'Mgitized  b; 

9rl» 
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Here  ifc  will  be  seen  that  taking  in  and  ont  relief  together,  as 
in  the  third  colnmn  of  Table  B,  there  is  little  more  spent  now 
than  in  1862  or  1857.  The  largest  relative  increase  has  been  in 
the  cost  of  Innatic  paupers,  which  has  innltiplied  nearly  three-fold. 
The  convenient  colnmn  of  "  other  expenses  "  has  run  up  also  from 
the  modest  433,000/.  of  the  earlier  date,  to  1,264,000/.  in  1885, 
Even  readjusted,  as  in  1887,  by  the  distribution  under  their 
proper  heads  of  the  several  items  of  the  Mefcropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fand,  this  miscellaneous  column  still  exceeds  a  million  £,  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  salaries,  rations,  and  superannuations 
of  the  army  of  20,000  paid  officers  in  the  Poor  Law  service  has 
doubled  in  the  thirty  years.  Altogether  it  would  seem  that  only 
52  per  cent,  of  the  total  relief  to  the  poor  is  now  expended  in 
actual  in  or  out  relief,  against  69  per  cent,  in  1860,  and  72  per  cent. 
in  1863.  Considerable  variation  of  percentages  however  occurs  in 
the  items  of  expenditure  between  the  difEerent  poor  law  divisions 
if  these  are  examined  in  detail.  The  figures  for  each  division 
I  have  shown  for  three  periods  in  Table  11  in  the  Appendix,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  as  to  the  growth  of 
poor  law  outlay,  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Some  peculiarities  of  the  metropolitan  case  are  not  new  features. 
The  proportion  of  out-relief  in  London  was  no  more  than  27 
per  cent,  twenty  years  ago,  against  a  general  average  throughout 
the  country  of  twice  as  large  a  share,  or  53  per  cent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  in-door  relief  was  as  much  as  34  per  cent.,  against 
only  18  in  England  generally.  The  common  fund  arrangement, 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  was  in  London 
spread  over  a  wider  field,  is  often  said  to  have  largely  accentuated 
the  metropolitan  proportion  of  relief  within  the  workhouse ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past  figures  shows  that  while 
in  1887  out-relief  had  been  so  largely  restricted  in  London  as  to 
form  no  more  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  outlay,  in-maintenance 
now  also  forms  not  a  larger  but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
than  it  did,  or  29  per  cent,  now,  compared  with  the  34  per  cent, 
of  1858. 

If  we  trace  on  a  chart  the  recent  curve  of  pauperism  in 
England,  the  distinctive  periods  of  our  later  poor  law  administration 
are  the  years  between  1871  to  1877,  wherein  a  great  and  notable 
decline  was  shown,  and  1877  to  1887,  where,  although  the  growth 
of  pauperism  did  not  it  is  true  increase  step  by  step  with  popula- 
tion, there  was  a  check  to  the  earlier  reform  up  to  1877,  and  some 
absolute  increase  in  the  aggregate  numbers  of  persons  relieved. 
For  all  England  and  Wales  the  figures  are  these,  so  far  as  the  total 
pauperism  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  named  yeap  is 
concerned: —  OOglC  
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Total  Fmapen.  Per  Cent. 

1871....     1,085,661.  Decrease  between  1871  and  1877....  353,138,  or  32-5 

'77....       73*»5»3-  Increase        „  '77    „       '87....  89,692,  „  iz'i 

'87....       822,215.  Netdeciease,,         '71    „       '87....  263,446,  „  24*3 

But  looking  more  closely  into  these  figures  we  discover  that  of 
the  353,000  paupers  cleared  off  the  lists  in  the  period  1871-77,  all 
but  7,000  were  in  receipt  of  ont-door  relief,  so  that  practicallj  the 
reduction  was  in  this  section  of  pauperism,  while  in  the  second 
period,  1877-87,  nearly  half  the  increase,  or  40,677  out  of  89,692, 
was  in  the  in-door  clajss.  May  it  not  be  concluded  from  these  figures 
that  the  abatement  of  pauperism  in  1871-77  was  mainly  (not  of 
course  wholly,  for  the  effect  of  prosperous  times  must  have  been 
felt)  an  administrative  abatement,  the  result  of  a  reform  in  the 
procedure  of  many  unions  P  It  is  no  extravagant  presumption  to 
ascribe  this  new  departure  directly  to  the  admonitions  issued  in  1871 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  the  useful  exchange  of 
views  at  the  poor  law  guardians'  conferences,  which  took  their  rise 
about  this  time,  and  have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  recalling 
attention  to  the  wisdom  of  adhering  to  the  rules  which  all 
experience  has  shown  to  be  best  for  the  poor,  and  safest  for  the 
ratepayers. 

Some  fears  are  now  expressed  that  this  beneficent  reform  has 
spent  itself,  and  that  with  the  lowered  franchise  of  1885  a  lowered 
tone  of  administration  is  again  beginning  to  prevail,  designed  to 
seek  rather  immediate  popularity  with  certain  classes,  than  their 
ultimate  real  benefit. 

Recent  utterances  in  the  legislature  justify  this  alarm.  But 
this  dangerous  doctrine  has  not  been  long  enough  prevalent  to 
convert  the  reaction  of  the  past  decade  into  a  simple  replacement 
of  the  old  recipients  of  relief  once  more  on  the  books  of  the 
relieving  oflScer.  That  some  real  and  tangible  diminution  of 
profitable  employment  has  been  lately  affecting  the  national  well- 
being,  is  proved  by  the  only  true  and  ultimate  test  of  increased 
destitution,  a  larger  number  of  persons  actually  in  the  work- 
house. 

Obviously,  however,  before  attempting  generalisations,  inquiry 
must  be  made  whether  the  same  phenomena  were  everywhere 
present.  Was  the  abatement  of  pauperism  in  the  earlier  six  years, 
and  the  check  to  the  reduction  in  the  last  ten,  a  more  notable 
feature  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others  ?  The  poor 
rate  returns  enable  us  to  distinguish  in  eleven  great  groups  or 
divisions,  the  parallel  condition  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  The  total  pauperism,  in  and  out-door,  at  each  date,  and 
the  respective  increase  or  decrease,  may  thus  be  shown : — 
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Snch  a  table  as  the  foregoing  enables  ns  to  localise  tbe  several 
increases  or  decreases  which  occurred  in  the  contrasted  intervals 
1871-77  and  1877-8?.     The  fignres  stands  thus  :— 

Table  CI. — Increase  or  Decrease  in  Total  Paupers  in  Divisions, 


DivisionB. 

Difference  between  Totals  on  let  Jannary, 

1871  and  1877. 

1877  and  1887. 

1871  and  1887. 

I.  Metropolis    

-69,117 
-39»976 
-34,642 
-33,709 
-32,987 
-29.937 
-18,963 
-40,757 
- 14,352 
-16,898 
—  21,800 

+  12,819 
+   6,170 
-  1,783 
+      629 
-11,045 
+  18,661 
+   7,517 
+  32,961 
+  15,374 
+  8,473 
+      926 

-  56,298 

-  34,806 

-  36,425 

-  33,080 

-  44,032 
^    11,276 

-  11,446 

-  7,806 
+      1,022 

-  8,425 

-  20,874 

n.  South  Eastern 

III.  South  Midland    

rv.  Eastern    

T-  South  Western    

Ti.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland    

Till.  North  Western    

IX.  York 

z.  Northern 

XI.  Welsh   

England  and  Wales.... 

-353,138 

+  89,692 

-263,446 

Table  C  2. — Increase  and  Decrease  of  Paupers  distinguishing  those  Relieved 
In-door  and  Out-door ,  in  Three  Intervals, 


Divisioni. 

Difference  between 
1871  and  1877. 

Difference  between 
1877  and  1887. 

Difference  between 
1871  and  1887. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

In-door. 

Outdoor. 

I.  Metropolis    .... 
II.  South  Eastern 

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

+  5,868 
-4,320 
-2,131 
-3,235 
-1,837 

-  360 

-  767 
-1,345 
+    853 
+       16 
+     206 

-  74,689 

-  35,648 

-  82,510 

-  30,515 

-  31,163 

-  29,621 

-  18,197 

-  39,426 

-  15,218 

-  16,926 

-  21,995 

+  13,764 
+    3,814 
+       748 
+    1,563 
-       318 
+    5,379 
+    1,625 
+    7,801 
+    2,967 
+    2,071 
+    1,263 

-  1,241 
+   1,339 

-  2,532 

-  977 
-10,778 
+  13,274 
+   5,892 
+  25,141 
+  12,381 
+  6,402 

-  366 

+  19,632 

-  «o6 

-  1,383 

-  1,672 

-  2,155 
+   5,019 
+      8^8 
+   6,4*56 
+    3,820 
+    2,087 
+    1,469 

-  75,930 

-  84,309 

-  35,042 

-  31,492 

T.  Southwestern 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  Northwestern 

IX.  York 

-  41,941 

-  16,347 

-  12,305 

-  14,285 

-  2,837 

-  10,524 

-  22,361 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Welsh    

England  and  Wales . 

-7,052 

-345,908 

+  40,677 

+  48,536 

+  33,625 

-297,373 

Here  in  everj  single  province,  so  far  as  the  total  of  pauperism 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  first  period.  If  indeed  an 
increase  appears  in  in-door  pauperism  by  itself  in  four  iiivisions,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  six-sevenths  of  this  occurred  in 
London  alone.  In  the  last  ten  years,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is, 
with  two  exceptions,  a  general  growth  of  pauperism  alike  in  the 
in-door  and  out- door  lists.  Since  however  the  relative  growth  of 
population  is  itself  so  different  in  the  densely  peopled  districts  and 
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the  more  rural  areas,  it  is  really  necessary  to  see  if  and  where  in 
relation  to  the  population  the  paapers  and  the  bnrden  of  the  poor 
rate  has  been  abated  or  increase.  The  following  figures  may 
throw  light  on  this  point,  and  if  I  have  taken  the  year  1870 
instead  of  1871  to  start  from  here,  I  would  recall  the  fact  that 
the  pauperism  of  these  two  years  was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal, 
and  the  rate  of  pauperism  to  population  happens  to  be  given  in  a 
special  return  to  Parliament  from  the  poor  law  figures  of  the  year 
to  Lady  Day,  1870,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  census  figures,  those  of 
1871.  The  last  column  of  the  following  table  is  based  not  on  the 
census  figures,  but,  that  all  recent  changes  may  be  included,  on 
the  proportional  estimates  of  population.  These  estimates  are 
now  used  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  counties  and  larger 
areas,  though  not  available  for  individual  unions. 

Tablb  D. 


Siriiioni. 

Pauper*  per  Thousand 

Persons 

at  lit  January, 

Batio  of 

Oat-door  to  In-door  Paupers, 

the  latter  taken  aa  Unity. 

1870. 

1877. 

1887. 

1870. 

1877. 

1887. 

T.  Metropolis 

5» 
5S 
63 
69 
6i 

tl 

3* 
38 
59 

30 
38 
42 
4A 
47 
81 
29 
20 
25 
26 
44 

27 
33 
34 
38 
4* 
3a 
27 

22 
H 
25 
38 

3-3 
4-2 
6-3 
6-2 
7-8 
6-6 
60 
4-2 
6-3 
7-2 
13-6 

I'2 

3-5 

4'9 
5-2 
6-7 
4-t 
4'9 

2"I 

4-6 
4-8 

10*2 

0-9 

II.  South  Eaatem 

in.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

2-9 
4*3 
4'3 

V.  Southwestern 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

Till.  North  Western 

IX.  York 

60 
3-7 
4*6 
2-4 
4-5 

X.  Northern  

4*3 

XI.  Welsh    

8-3 

All  England 

48 

87 

30 

5-4 

3*5 

31 

Here  appears  the  fact  tliat  while  the  reform  of  1871  was  pretty 
general,  thongh  greatest  in  the  most  panperised  districts,  the  check 
in  the  rate  of  reducing  pauperism  in  relation  to  population 
between  1877-87  has  been  in  a  marked  degree  greater  in  the 
north  and  north-west  than  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
counties.  In  the  west  midland  and  north  western  districts  alone 
has  pauperism  gained  on  population  since  1877,  although  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  north  there  is  now  only  i  pauper  less  in  every 
T,ooo  inhabitants  than  ten  years  ago,  and  in  the  north  midlands 
only  2.  Even  in  these  bad  times  the  south  midland,  south-western, 
eastern,  and  south-eastern  counties,  in  which  very  conspicuous  gains 
in  the  earlier  six  years  were  won,  have  contrived,  the  agricultural 
depression  notwithstanding,  yet  further  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  their 
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paupers.  In  the  noTth  no  doubt  the  paupers  were  already  fewer, 
and  therefore  continued  reform  less  practicable.  But  I  would 
invite  attention  to  two  other  points  in  this  table.  The  first  is  the 
relation  between  the  general  decline  and  changed  ratio  of  in-door 
and  out-door  pauperism.  The  second  is  the  comparative  levelling 
of  the  old  inequalities  of  ratio  between  district  and  district.  In 
1870,  whole  divisions  showed  an  excess  of  2 1  paupers  more  per 
i,ooo  than  the  national  mean,  while  one  was  i6  under  that  figure. 
In  other  words  one  division  had  more  than  twice  as  much  pauperism 
as  another.  In  1877  the  range  was  less.  The  largest  excess  was 
lo  above,  and  the  lowest  average  17  below  the  mean.  In  1887 
this  is  still  more  apparent.  If  it  be  true  that  there  is  still  one 
peccant  division,  the  south-western,  that  holds  a  bad  pre-eminence 
in  pauperism,  and  exceeds  the  mean  by  12  paupers  per  1,000,  the 
entire  extent  of  fluctuation  is  20  only,  and  not  37  as  before ;  for 
the  north-west  is  now  only  8  below  the  mean. 

London,  which  in  the  six  years  before  1877  got  rid  of  some  21 
paupers  out  of  the  quota  of  51  in  each  1,000  which  it  possessed  in 
1870,  has  still  further,  in  the  face  of  its  growing  population,  and  in 
less  prosperous  times,  reduced  that  diminished  figure  of  30  to  27, 
and  its  out-door  pauperism  is  now  less  than  the  in-door. 

The  recent  changes  come  out  more  clearly  if  we  cut  up  the 
country  into  distinctive  groups.  Taking  out  London  by  itself  as  a 
disturbing  &ctor  if  left  in  any  combination  of  counties,  we  may 
contrast  the  more  northern  section,  which  is  embraced  by  the 
divisions  numbered  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  with  the  region 
which  has  nearly  always  shown  a  more  chronic  pauperism,  and,  till 
lately,  less  disposition  to  meet  it,  namely,  the  southern,  eastern,  and 
Welsh  counties,  which  make  up  the  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  XI  divisions. 
The  result  thus  stated  of  the  changes  in  the  two  periods  are  as 
follows,  and  a  little  study  will  bring  out  facts  of  no  little  interest 
as  to  the  localities  where  the  reaction  was  most  felt.  Not  the  least 
striking  of  these  is  the  evidence  of  a  growing  pauperism  in  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire : — 


Table  E. 

-^Increate  or  Decrease  of  Pauperism  in  Groups 

Between  1871-77. 

Between  1877*87. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

All 
Paupers. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

All 
Paupers. 

Metropolis    

+   5,868 
-  1,606 

-11,317 

-   74*689 
-Ii9»388 

-  69,117 
-120,907 

-163,114 

+  I3»764 
+  19,843 

+   7,070 

-   1,241 
+  63,090' 

-18,814 

+  12,819 
+  83,902 

-   7>029 

North  and  north-  \ 
west  / 

South,  east,  andl 
Wales    J 
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It  may  bo  well  to  note,  in  addition  to  the  varying  ratio  of 
pauperism,  the  resultant  changes  in  the  cost  at  each  period  in 
each  division,  as  under : — 

Table  F. 


Cost  of  BeUef  per  Head  of  PopuUtion. 

DiTisMHM. 

1870. 

1877. 

1887. 

I.  Metropolis    -... 

n.  South-eastern  

9.   d. 
9    - 

8    3 

8  6 

9  - 
7    8 

5  6 

6  1 
4  10 
4    4 
4    8 

7  4 

9,    d. 
10*  5 

7    7 

7    7 

7    6 

7    1 

5    4 

5  8 
4    5 
4    6 
4    6 

6  10 

*.   d. 
10    2f 

6    4 

TTT.  fhwfih  M'*'^1«V1fl M...... 

6    2 

IT.  Eastern 

T.  Soiith-'westeni 

6    3^ 
6    31 
5    If 
4    9^ 
4    -1 
4    li 

Ti.  West  Midland 

TO.  North  Midland    

vm.  North-western 

IX.  York 

4  -i 

5  10^ 

XI.  Welsh   

All  "Enffland   

6    8 

6    6 

5  lOJ 

Such  a  table  illustrates  the  varied  geographical  pressure  of  the 
charge  for  relief,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true  (excepting  always  in  the 
case  of  London)  that  in  densely  peopled  districts  the  pauperism  is 
not  only  lightest,  but  the  cost  spread  as  a  head  rate  on  the  population 
necessarily  seems  much  smaller.  This  I  have  shown  was  the  case 
even  under  the  old  poor  law,  and  now  we  have  it  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  "  over  average  "  counties  lie  to  the 
south,  and  the  '^  under  average  "  to  the  north.  In  the  four  divisions 
known  as  the  II,  III,  lY,  and  Y,  the  cost  of  relief  per  head  is 
nearly  uniform,  and  runs  from  Ss.  td.  to  6«.  ^.  in  1887.  In  Wales 
the  rate  is  just  that  of  the  average,  or  55.  lo^d.  The  north  midland 
counties  approach  more  nearly  the  lighter  rates  of  the  more 
northerly  group,  at  4s.  i)\d.  per  head.  The  three  most  northerly 
English  divisions,  embracing  seven  complete  counties,  with  an  area 
of  over  9  million  of  acres,  and  a  population  estimated  last  year  to 
reach  very  nearly  g\  millions,  find  a  levy  of  little  over  4a.  per  head 
quite  sufficient  to  relieve  the  whole  pauperism  of  the  district. 
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Paupers  at  Different  Dates  Classified, 

The  general  term  of  "  pauper  '*  must  itself  be  subject  to  farther 
analysis  before  we  can  rightly  appreciate  what  kind  of  changes  have 
oocarred  in  the  recipients  of  relief,  and  where  an  administrative 
reduction  has  been  efPected  this  will  show  among  what  sort  of 
persons  it  has  taken  place.  In  poor  law  phraseology  all  paupers,  in 
and  out-door,  are  distinguished  as  "  ablebodied,"  "  not  ablebodied," 
as  children  under  16,  vagrants,  or  lunatics — and  the  numbers, 
comparing  1858  with  the  totals  at  the  beginning  of  1871,  1877, 
and  1887,  are  thus  divided  in  thousands : — 

[000*8  omitted.] 


All  Paupers. 

1858. 

1871. 

1877. 

1887. 

AdultB  (ablebodied)  .... 
„     (not    „         ).... 

Children 

Vagrants 

Insane     

171. 

382, 

864, 

2. 

21, 

190, 

45*. 

392, 

4. 

48, 

98. 
846, 
238, 

67, 

110, 
367, 
a  70, 

5» 
70, 

Note. — The  exceptional  growth  of  those  technically  resarded  as  "  insane  "  is 
due  in  part  to  a  far  more  careful  analysis  in  accordance  with  the  more  modem 

Jractice  of  a  special  proyision  for  lunatics  not  attempted  at  the  earlier  dates, 
n  part  also  in  the  more  recent  years  it  has  been  officially  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  longevity  of  these  unfortimates  under  more  skilful  and  humane  treat- 
ment than  before. 

Taking  rather  the  mean  pauperism  than  the  numbers  on  any 
given  day  as  a  guide,  it  is  interesting,  as  indicative  of  the  nature 
of  the  reduction,  to  distinguish  between  the  percentage  of  those 
relieved  who  were  technically  ablebodied  persons  at  the  periods 
contrasted.  The  following  table  tells  its  own  tale,  and  affords 
gratifying  proof  that  it  is  most  distinctly  in  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  physical  ability  to  earn  an  independent  living  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  pruning  of  our  pauper  rolls  has  occurred : — 


Years. 

If  eau  Number  of 
all  Classes  of  Paupers 

to 
each  1,000  Persons. 

Mean  Number  of 

Adnlt  Ablebodied  Paupers 

to 

each  1,000  Persons. 

Percentage 

of  Ablebodied  Paupers 

to 

Total  Paupers. 

1850 

'68 

57*5 
47-2 
53*o 
46-1 

28*6 

10-9 
80 

10-9 
7-7 
8-7 
3-7 

I9'0 
17*0 

20*6 

i6'6 

'63 

'71 

'77 

'87 

12-4 

12*9 

Excluding  lunatics  and  vagrants,  the  in-door  pauperism  by  itself 
was  made  up  of  the  following  elements  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  poor  law  reform  already  alluded  to  and  at  the  present  time :— 
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In«door 

1871. 

1887. 

?«npert. 

Ablebodied. 

Not 

O^tal. 

Ablebodied. 

Not 

Totd. 

Males    

FeinaleB 

Children   .... 

13. 
17, 
20, 

41, 

i7, 
35i 

54, 
44, 
55, 

>3, 
i6. 

69. 
38, 
89, 

7». 
5-. 
55i 

60, 

103, 

153, 

43, 

136, 

179, 

It  will  be  seen  there  is  a  redaction  here  in  "  ablebodied  "  in-door 
panpers,  althongh  the  total  in  the  workhouse  has  increased.  The 
remarkable  reduction  of  pauperism  is  however  not  in  this  class, 
but  in  the  out-door  paupers,  and  a  closer  analysis  of  these,  con- 
trasting the  same  two  jears,  will  stand  thus : — 

[000*8  omitted.} 


Out-door 

1871. 

1887. 

Peupen. 

Ablebodied. 

Not 

Total. 

Ablebodied. 

Not 
Ablebodied. 

TotaL 

Males    

Females    .... 
Children   .... 

44, 
116, 
282, 

ii8, 

s66, 

557 

162, 
382, 
337, 

i8, 

65, 

179, 

79, 

191, 

35, 

97, 
2569 
214, 

44a, 

439, 

881, 

262, 

305, 

5^7, 

Especially  is  it  here  to  be  noted  that  the  out-door  list  is  mainly 
reduced  by  excluding  those  who  should  never  have  been  paupers. 
In  the  ablebodied  section  the  adult  male  reduction  was  as  much  as 
60  per  cent.,  in  the  female  44  per  cent,  in  the  sixteen  years.  Out 
of  the  entire  out-door  paupers,  lunatics  and  vagrants  of  course 
excluded,  no  less  than  38  per  cent,  at  both  dates  were  children 
under  16  years  of  age;  18  per  cent,  were  men  at  the  earlier,  and 
17  per  cent,  at  the  latter  date ;  while  43  per  cent,  were  females  in 
1871,  and  45  per  cent  in  1887. 

The  children  returned  as  not  ablebodied,  it  should  be  noted, 
mean  either  those  relieved  with  parents  who  are  not  ablebodied, 
or  orphans,  or  those  relieved  without  parents.  Children  *'  boarded 
''out''  either  within  or  without  the  union  to  which  they  are 
chargeable,  of  whom  there  were  3,277  on  the  1st  January,  1887, 
are  reckoned  out-door  paupers. 

Both  in  1871  and  for  1887  the  causes*  which  have  led  to  the 
pauperism  of  the  (mt-door  paupers  have  been  given,  and  these  may 
be  classified,  so  far  as  permissible,  from  two  returns  not  however 
absolutely  identical  in  form. 

•  Returns,  Pauperism  B  of  1871  and  B  of  1887.  ^y  GoOqIc 
VOL.  LI.     PABT  in.  2  H 
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Table  G. 


Oat-door  Panpen. 


1871. 

1887. 

423,206 

305,231 

25,148 

11,074 

9,3  »o 

3,843 

9,^54 

3,506 

63,151 

36,181 

2,011 

588 

41,792 

15,105 

1,044 

146 

5,883 

8,682 

1,832 
6,662 

396 
2,609 

159,578 

121,083 

96,219 

43,258 

39,887 

24,179 

14,897 

10,948 

16,091 

10,300 

a,99» 

653 

^,838 
1,368 

3,446 
367 

Redactioa 
percent. 


I.  Kot  sblebodied  paupers,  induding  all 

whose  destitution  is  attributed  to  old 
age  or  permanent  disability,  and  in- 
cluding also  children  dependent  on 
those  so  suffering  _ 

II.  Adult  male  paupers  relieyed  on  account^ 

(a.)  Of  temporaiy    sickness    andl 

sudden  or  urgent  necessity....  J 

(5.)  Of  sickness,  accident,  or  fune-1 

ral  in  their  family  J 

(c.)  Of  want  of  work , 

in.  Adult  female  paupers  who  are — 

ia.)  Widows    
h.)  Wires  of  ablebodiedmenrelieyed 

(c.)  Wires  of  prisoners 

(i.)  Wiyes  of  soldiers   and  sailors.... 
(tf .)  Wires  deserted  or  of  non-resi-  "I 

dent  males j 

".)  Unmarried  mothers    

_  .)  Single  women  

IV.  Children  reliered  as — 

(a.)  Dependent  on  widows 

(6.)  Resident      with      ablebodiedl 

fathers  reliered    J 

{c.)  Resident  with  not    ablebodiedl 

parents*   j 

{d.)  Orphans,  or  reliered   without  1 

parents*    J 

(0.)  Cluldren  of  deserted  wires  orl 

non-resident  males  J 

(/.)  Children  of  unmarried  mothers  \ 

reliered j 

(,17.)  Children  with  parents  in  gaol  .... 
(A.)  Children  of  soldiers,  &c 


s 


28 


56 

59 

6+ 

34 
60 

48 
75 

37 

78 
61 

24 

SS 
40 

27 

36 

78 

41 

73 


*  Included  among  ''not  ablebodied"  out-door  pauper  children,  and 
therefore  appearing  in  the  total  giren  abore  in  Section  I. 

These  tables  afford  mach  material  for  reflection,  as  indicatiiig 
where  it  has  been  found  practicable  by  a  wise  administration 
prudently  to  check  the  spread  of  pauperism.  I  need  hardly  par- 
ticularise the  satisfactory  heads  of  reduction  which  the  percentages 
indicate,  as  each  reader  of  the  figures  will  observe  the  lesson  they 
convey,  and  poor  law  reformers  may  be  able  to  apply  it. 

Of  the  out-door  paupers  of  1871,  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the 
largest  portion,  48  per  cent,  in  all,  were  officially  set  down  as  due 
to  permanent  '^  inability  "  of  one  sort  or  another,  if  we  include  the 
40,000  children  at  that  date  included  with  their  '^  disabled  "  parents. 
More  than  half  is  now  thus  accounted  for,  while  another  25  percent, 
in  1871,  and  nearly  29  per  cent,  now,  is  due  solely  to  widowhood,  if 
wo  include  with  the  widows  relieved  the  children  dependent  upon 
them.  The  diminution  in  single  women  relieved,  over  69  per  cent., 
and  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  illegitimate  children,  78  per 
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cent.,  are  most  welcome  proofs  of  amended  administration  in  a  direc- 
tion where  reform  was  much  needed.  Smaller  demands  on  the  poor 
rate  are  now  caused  by  dependents  of  incarcerated  convicts,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  fewer  of  the  women  and  children  of  men  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  crown  in  the  ranks  of  recipients 
of  relief.  The  changed  condition  of  military  service  and  the  much 
larger  number  of  young  and  unmarried  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  will  largely  explain  this  exceptional  reduction.  Not  least  will 
it  be  remarked,  that  little  more  than  one-third  as  many  men  came 
on  these  relief  lists  from  "  want  of  work  "  in  1887  as  in  1871. 
Pauperism  in  Urban  and  Rural  Counties, 

Any  endeavour  to  trace  the  present  pressure  and  recent  changes 
of  the  charge  for  poor  relief,  naturally  suggests  the  examination 
of  smaller  areas,  either  coanties  or  unions,  which  may  be  classed 
as  distinctively  rural  or  distinctively  urban. 

But  it  is  not  always  agreed  how  this  classification  can  best  be 
made.  Perhaps  the  first  distinction  between  areas  which  the  census 
records  enable  us  to  draw  is  that  of  greater  or  least  density, 
denoted  by  the  number  or  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile;  but  another  classification  may  be  made  depending  on  the 
proportion  which  "  land  "  as  separately  assessed  bears  to  the  rest  of 
the  rateable  value;''  or  yet  again,  since  occasionally  perhaps  counties 
may  be  sparsely  inhabited  without  being  more  clearly  devoted  to 
agriculture  than  others  which  are  more  thickly  peopled,  we  may 
follow  the  guide  of  the  recorded  percentage  of  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  to  the  total  population;  or  last  of  all,  since  the 
presence  of  towns,  large  or  small,  denotes  the  character  of  the 
population  and  industries  of  a.  district,  there  is  the  distinction 
which  may  be  drawn  between  counties  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  are  under  what  is  recognised  as  urban  or  rural  sanitary 
government,  for  this  is  not  always  ruled  by  actual  densiiy.  ti 
those  several  aspects  I  have  marshalled  in  Table  III  in  the 
Appendix  a  consecutive  roll  of  counties,  placing  alongside  the  tale 
of  their  relative  pauperism  for  the  latest  date  available. 

Begarding  the  metropolitan  division  as  the  county  it  is  about 
to  become,  the  following  table  shows  the  counties  which  stand  at 
the  two  extremes.  The  first  half  of  the  table  contains  the  most 
"densely  peopled,"  the  least  "landed,"  the  least  "agriculturally 
"  occupied,"  and  the  most  "  urban "  districts :  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  table  stand  the  counties  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in 
each  of  those  particulars : — 

'  This  classifioatioii  can  only  be  made  for  1870,  the  Local  Qovernment  Board 
not  having  furnished  for  any  later  date  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  land  as 
distinct  iVom  other  property  that  is  actnally  rated  for  relief  of  the  poor.  Of 
course  the  well  known  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  local  assessments  most  not 
•be  forgotten  in  using  this  test. 

2h2 
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Sucli  a  list  of  areas  suggests  How  coanties  apparently  even  of 
one  distinctive  character  may  yet  have  great  local  differences. 
Thus  Surrey  finds  a  place  in  the  "  least "  landed  counties,  thanks 
to  the  large  value  of  urban  property  in  the  suburban  belt  imme- 
diately round  London,  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  find  in  some  parts 
of  Surrey  parish  communities  the  most  typically  rural.  Chester 
again  comes  within  the  urban  seven,  if  percentage  of  town-ruled 
population  is  to  guide  us,  but  not  otherwise,  while  Durham,  with  its 
large  mining  villages  and  small  agricultural  population,  possesses 
a  certain  semi-urban  character,  without  being  largely  endowed  with 
urban  governments. 

Turning  to  the  pauper  record,  the  latest  figures  of  the  pauper 
census  of  the  1st  July  last  show  us  that  the  order  does  not  alto- 
gether coincide  with  the  first  impression,  that  the  most  dense  and 
urban  counties,  where  work  is  presumably  most  plentiful  and 
wealth  most  abundant,  should  prove  the  least  pauperised.  To 
begin  with,  London  at  once  loses  the  place  it  holds  at  the  top  of 
each  of  the  other  lists,  despite  all  that  poor  law  reform  has 
undoubtedly  done  for  the  metropolis  of  late.  That  is  a  fact 
not  without  significance  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Booth  has 
been  lately  telling  us  in  his  valuable  analysis  of  the  metropolitan 
classes  lying  just  above  the  line  of  residuary  pauperism.  Lancaster, 
the  second  densest  area  of  England,  stands  best  as  regards  its 
proportion  of  paupers,  but  only  fifth  as  regards  cost.  The  place 
of  advantage  as  regards  lightest,  charge  for  pauperism  is  held  by 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  which  tried  by  all  four  tests  of 
character  is  a  peculiarly  urban  area.  Durham  stands  second  as 
regards  cost,  but  only  twelfth  as  regards  the  actual  number  of  its 
paupers,  and  so  cannot  take  rank  in  the  least  pauperised  seven. 
Its  condition  in  this  respect  is  very  like  that  of  London,  which 
takes,  aa  a  reference  to  Table  III  in  the  Appendix  shows,  the 
thirteenth  place  as  regards  pauperism,  though  its  exceptional 
circumstances  entail  a  far  higher  cost  per  head  than  any  one 
of  the  45  counties  of  England.  Neither  Salop,  Nottingham,  nor 
Chester  would  come  into  the  seven  most  urban  areas  if  tried  by 
density,  by  houses,  or  by  the  non-agricultural  character  of  the 
population,  yet  all  take  rank  among  the  seven  least  pauperised 
counties ;  while  Cumberland  and  Derby,  the  first  the  very  antithesis 
of  a  densely  peopled  county,  the  other  a  county  with  just  the 
average  density  which  England  as  a  whole  exhibits,  stand  high  as 
regards  this  freedom  from  the  burden  which  pauperism  involves. 

Turning  now  to  the  seven  counties  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale  in  each  case,  it  would  seem  that  the  grouping  here  is  again 
open  to  some  curious  differences  according  to  the  tests  applied. 
Mountainous  Westmoreland  is  pre-eminently  the  least  peopled  spot. 
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But  it  is  not  one  of  the  coontiee  where  land  formed  in  1870  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  rateable  assessment,  nor  is  it  apparently  inhabited 
by  qnite  so  agricnltnrallj  occupied  a  race  as  the  counties  named  in 
the  third  column  of  my  table ;  nevertheless  70  per  cent,  of  its  people 
escaped  the  fetters  or  lost  the  privileges  of  urban  government, 
Rutland  and  Hereford  alone  appear  in  all  four  lists,  and  are  high 
in  each.  Lincoln  appears  in  three,  and  but  for  its  towns,  where 
60  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  live,  it  would  have  qualified  by  the 
last  test  also  as  a  purely  rural  area.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  Cumberland,  with  its  combination  of  mountains  and 
of  miners,  grading  as  the  fourth  least  populous  area ;  although,  as 
a  reference  to  the  more  detailed  table  in  the  Appendix  shows,  it  has 
not  half  the  proportion  of  agricultural  workers  which  Huntingdon 
or  Rutland  boasts.  In  the  east  too,  Cambridge  and  Suffolk  appear 
as  rural  in  the  latter  respect  though  not  coming  within  the  first 
seven  names  in  the  other  columns. 

Since  the  least  dense  and  most  rural  counties  are  expected  to 
have  most  pauperism,  it  is  curious  to  find  that  only  one  of  the 
seven  ^' least  dense"  counties,  and  only  one  of  the  seven  most 
agriculturally  occupied,  takes  a  place  among  the  seven  most  pauper- 
ridden  counties.  That  one  is  Hereford,  with  40  panpers  per  1,000. 
She  is  overmatched  in  the  race  for  a  bad  pre-eminence  however 
by  Dorset,  North  Wales,  Norfolk,  Hertford,  and  Somerset,  all  more 
populous  areas  than  her  own. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  relative  cost  per  head  of  the 
burden,  London,  with  a  quota  of  paupers  much  less  than  the  average 
of  England,  still  expends  los,  2\d,  per  head  of  her  4  millions  of 
people  in  the  relief  of  a  mean  number  of  104,000  paupers,  i.e., 
roughly  speaking,  over  20/.  per  pauper ;  while  the  country  as  a  whole 
efiects  the  relief  of  its  paupers  for  59.  io\d,  per  inhabitant,  and  at 
an  average  outlay  of  something  over  10/.  per  pauper.  Westmore- 
land, with  a  pauper  roll  at  the  latest  date  which  has  nearly  the 
same  ratio  to  her  people  as  that  of  the  metropolis,  discharges 
her  obligation  to  the  destitute  by  a  contribution  of  45.  8^.  per 
head  ;  and  Cumberland,  with  a  slightly  heavier  pauperism,  pays  but 
3«.  I  i|d,  as  I  have  already  noticed.  Hertford,  Hereford,  Rutland, 
and  Norfolk  pay  the  penalty  of  their  relatively  large  share  of 
pauperism  in  a  high  head  rate  per  person ;  while  Wilts,  which  I 
remember  indicating  to  this  Society  ten  years  ago  pictorially  with 
the  blackest  mark  after  London  on  my  chart,  so  far  as  the  monetary 
pauper  burden  was  concerned,  has  still  to  put  in  an  appearance 
among  the  7^.  paying  counties,  though  now  only  in  the  fifth  place, 
thanks  to  the  material  improvement  and  reduction  in  the  ratio 
of  her  paupers  to  her  population. 

Selecting  then  some  typical  counties,  conspicuously  urban  and 
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rural  respectively,  from  the  foregoing  list,  1  wisli  to  ask  what  haa 
been  the  relative  conrse  of  the  poor  law  relief  in  1871-77,  and  in 
the  less  encouraging  period  1877-87  in  either  group,  in  order  to 
see  if  farther  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the  changes. 
And  here  1  omit  the  always  exceptional  case  of  London  in  the 
nrban  group,  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the  nominally 
rural.  The  intrusion  of  the  latter  indeed  on  the  ground  of  its 
relatively  small  density,  into  what  would  otherwise  be  a  distinctly 
agricultural  group,  would  practically  alter  any  contrast.  It  not 
only  showed  in  the  last  decade  an  exceptional  increase  of  pauperism, 
but  it  was  notable  for  resisting  the  tide  of  general  reform  between 
1871  and  1877,  peculiarities  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
fluctuating  circumstances  of  its  iron  works  in  the  north : — 

Total  Paupers  in  Urban  Counties. 


Counties. 

1871. 

1877. 

1887. 

1871  jmd^isTT. 

IHfferenee, 
1877  and  1887. 

liancaster 

91,000 
15,000 
83,000 
57,000 
23,000 
26,000 

55,000 
8,000 
27,000 
44,000 
17,000 
18,000 

83,000 
11,000 
39,000 
54,000 
20,000 
24,000 

—  36,000 

-  7,000 

—  6,000 

-  i3»ooo 

—  6,000 

-  7,000 

+  28,000 

Middlesex  (ex-met.)... 
Stafford 

+    3iOOO 
+  12,000 
+  10,000 
+    3iOOO 
+    6,000 

York,  W.  R 

Warwick  

Durham. 

244^000 

169,000 

231,000 

-  75»ooo 

+  62,000 

Total  Paupers  in  Rural  Counties, 


ConnUei. 

1871. 

1877. 

1887. 

Difference, 
1871  and  1877. 

Difference, 
1877  and  1887. 

W  esfcinoTelaiid ............ 

2,134 
1,342 
6,649 
8,598 
8,312 
21,855 

1,433 
817 
4,908 
6,376 
1,984 
15,397 

1,681 
867 
4,888 
7,859 
1,402 
16,118 

-  701 

-  5^5 

-  1,741 

-  2,222 

-  1,328 

-  6,458 

+     248 
+       50 
*—       20 

Rutland    

HerefoTd  ^ ,f,tt" 

Cumberland 

+     983 
-    58* 
+    711 

ITuntinc^don 

Lincoln 

43,890 

30,915 

32,315 

-ia,974 

+  1,400 

The  conspicuous  reduction,  already  noted  oyer  wider  areas,  of 
practically  50  per  cent.,  occurred  alike  in  the  earlier  period,  in 
these  urban  and  these  rural  counties,  but  it  has  not  been  followed 
in  the  country  districts  by  a  rise  at  all  parallel  to  the  rise  in  the 
manufacturing  counties.  In  the  last  decade  urban  pauperism 
seems  to  have  grown  by  37  per  cent,  but  rural  by  4^  per  cent.  only. 

The  following  rural  counties  are  conspicuous  by  the  reductions 
made  in  the  ratio  of  their  pauperism  to  population  since  1870, 
the  proportion  per  i,ooo  inhabitants  standing  as  under,  the  countieB 
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being  ranged  in  the  order  of  their  greatest  pauperism  at  the 
earlier  date : — 


Counties. 

Paupen  per  1,000. 

Redaction  per  Cent. 
Effected 

1870. 

1887. 

iDtiie 
BAtio  per  [,000. 

wati 

77 
72 
70 
70 
69 
62 
60 

48 
61 
86 
81 

4» 
37 
40 
39 
38 
31 
^9 

30 
27 
22 
22 

45 

Bucks 

49 

Cftmbridge 

48 

Bedford  

45 

Suffolk 

45 

50 

Berks  

52 

These  may  be  compared  -mth 
the  parallel  course  of  events 
in — 

AW  England 

88 

Metropolis 

47 

T/ancaster 

39 

West  Riding 

29 

Reforms  in  particular  Unions, 

The  reduction  of  pauperism  is  however  best  traced  in  detail 
among  the  individual  unions.  I  have  ventured  therefore  to  tabulate 
in  Table  IV  in  the  Appendix  the  exact  position,  both  as  regards 
in-door  and  out-door  paupers,  of  a  series  of  unions,  selected 
originall J  for  anothe't  purpose  as  distinctly  rural,  containing  from 
80  to  86  per  cent,  of  land  within  their  assessment.  As  these  are 
the  class  of  unions  where  heavy  pauperism  is  expected,  the  figures 
will  show  what  administrative  changes  have  been  made,  and  in 
what  direction  pauperism  has  been  checked. 

In  Table  V  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  another  list  of  unions 
which  in  the  year  1870  showed  an  expenditure  of  over  105.  per 
head  on  relief,  with  the  paupers  per  1,000  in  each  case,  and  side  by 
side  with  this  a  statement  of  the  same  particulars  for  the  year  1884. 
It  will  be  found  that  although  the  reduction  of  pauperism  has  been 
far  from  uniform,  many  remarkable  reforms  have  taken  place 
among  what  I  may  call  these  bad  unions  in  recent  times,  and  these 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  general  economic  cause  but  to  individual 
exertion  and  stricter  methods  of  relief. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  reductions  of  cost,  which  contrary 
to  the  erroneous  popular  impression  has  followed  from  a  stricter 
use  of  the  house  test,  in  the  fourteen  years'  interval,  I  would  call 
attention  te  the  fact  that  the  following  unions  succeeded  in 
relieving  their  localities  by  upwards  of  5^.  per  head :  In  the  union 
of  Rye,  in  Sussex,  a  pauperism  of  91  per  1,000  was  brought  down 
to  41  per  1,000,  and  the  cost  of  14s.  ^d.  per  head  was  reduced 
to  7*.  S^d.,  a  gain  te  the  ratepayers  of  that  union  of  6s.  8^.,  or 
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more  tban  the  average  cost  of  panperism  throngliout  the  whole  of 
England  per  head  at  the  present  time.  Now  this  redaction  was 
coincident  with  an  altered  ratio  of  from  4*9  oat-door  to  1  in-door 
paaper  to  27  oat-door  to  i  in-door.  More  striking  still  is  the 
case  of  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire,  where  a  panperism  of  71  per  i,cx^o 
by  carefol  administration  was  brought  down  to  16  per  1,000,  and 
the  lis,  6d»  formerly  spent  per  head  in  that  anion,  redaced  to  less 
than  59.  id,,  a  relief  of  75.  4^,  per  head.  Here  the  ratio  of  oat- 
door  paoperism  to  in-door  fell  from  4*2  to  0*9. 

In  the  same  connty  of  Berks,  the  Wallingford  and  Wokingham 
anions  redaced  a  pauperism  of  80  and  82  per  1,000  to  26  and  27 
per  1,000  respectively,  saving  the  snm  of  59.  4^^  and  59.  ^\d.  per 
head  of  their  popnlation,  and  in  both  cases  with  the  same  notable 
praning  of  the  oat-door  lists. 

In  Northamptonshire  two  cases  of  eqnal  interest  may  be  qaoted 
from  the  table,  Brackley  which  showed  in  the  latter  year  30  panpers 
in  lien  of  the  68  in  every  1,000  recorded  in  1870,  and  Brixworth, 
where  a  panperism  of  83  had  become  one  of  20  in  the  1,000  in 
1884,  the  redaction  of  cost  in  either  case  being  5^.  y^d.  and  59.  i  if  c?. 

There  are  many  typical  cases  of  reformed  anions,  snch  as 
Atcham  in  the  coantry,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  Qeorge's  in  the  East 
in  London,  and  Manchester  in  the  bnsy  manafactaring  areas, 
which  are  often  qaoted,  and  familiar  to  all  poor  law  reformers.  I 
qnote  however  particulars  of  foar  others  which  are  deserving 
carefal  notice,  showing  what  can  be  and  has  been  done  in  anlikely 
districts,  and  here  I  am  able  to  bring  np  to  a  still  later  date  than  in 
the  anions  above  qaoted  their  records  of  paapers  and  of  poor  relief. 


VnkmM. 

Fopnla. 

tiOB, 

1681. 

Total  Paapcn, 
Itt  Janiuiry, 

Cort  of  Relief, 
Year  ended  Ud  j-daj. 

1871. 

1877. 

1887. 

1871. 

1877. 

1887. 

ATleflbnry  fBucks^ 

24.607 
17,972 
13,836 
16,907 

2,141 

1,296 

1,226 

954 

1,210 
582 
489 
498 

734 
an 
210 
196 

£ 

14,669 

10,999 

8,400 

7,472 

£ 

"»549 
6,882 

5454 
4»743 

£ 
7,614 

Bradfield  (Berks)  

4,167 

Brixworth  (Nopthampton)... 
8t.  Neot«  (Huntingdon)    .... 

3,354 
3,851 

5»6i7 

2,724 

1,351 

41,540 

28,628 

18,986 

Here  the  reform  has  been  not  intermittent  bat  continnoas,  and 
the  resalts  remarkable.  Had  only  the  practice  of  these  foar  in  no 
ivaj  exceptionallj  placed  anions  held  good  throaghoat  England, 
how  enormonslj  woald  the  pressare  of  the  poor  rate  have  been 
lightened,  and  how  largely  woald  the  poor  have  been  lifted  out  of 
the  slongh  of  pauperism.     The  poor  rate  would  now  have  been 
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reduced  by  millions  sterling,  and  instead  of  822,000  panpers,  we 
shoiild  have  less  tlian  370,000.  The  voluntary  margin  therefore  of 
charge  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  imposes  on  itself 
by  declining  to  follow  the  example  set  in  such  unions  as  these  is 
still  great,  and  much  room  remains  for  further  reform  by  strict 
adherence  to  approved  principles. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a  serial  form  what  has  been  the 
actual  course  of  the  reform  in  three  unions  ih  the  proportion  of 
paupers  (excluding  lunatics  and  vagrants)  to  population : — 


Year. 

Aylejbury. 
Per  1,000. 

Brizworth. 
Per  1,000. 

Bradfield. 
Per  1,000. 

in  Jannuy. 

1871  

87. 

54 
56 
50 
48 
38 
3* 

3» 
28 

29 
28 
28 

25 
28 
28 
28 

91 
83 

77 
46 
48 
40 
33 
81 
29 

29 
27 
23 
23 
19 
16 
14 
-     14 
10 

11 
67 
63 
50 
50 
40 

31 
^7 
a3 

20 
22 
16 
14 
13 
II 
10 
9 

50 

'72  

38 

»73  

84 

74  

82 

'75  

29 

»76  

*         26 

'77  

24 

'78 

24 

'79  

25 

1880 

27 

'81  

28 

'82  

26 

'83  

25 

'84  

24 

•85  

24 

'86  

25 

'87  

25 

'88  

26 

What  such  unions,  situated-  under  conditions  precisely  similar 
to  those  around  them,  have  done  others  may  do.  The  continued 
reduction  which  the  specially  reforming  unions  have  succeeded  in 
continuing  even  during  the  last  ten  years,  when  the  reduction  in 
proportion  to  population  was  generally  checked  in  England,  is  a 
proof  that  the  pruning  of  the  out-door  lists  is  not  yet  by  any 
means  carried  as  far  as  it  might  be  elsewhere  with  general 
advantage.  With  such  possibilities  before  us,  we  must  take  care 
lest  by  any  legislative  sanction  to  a  mischievous  form  of  distribu- 
tion the  disease  of  pauperism  is  again  allowed  scope  to  make  head 
in  England. 

The  facts  of  the  Brixworth  Union,  which  are  known  to  me 
personally,  offer  a  good  example  of  the  change  effected  simply  by 
correct  administration.  The  entire  cost  of  relief,  which  was 
8,091/.  in  1870,  is  now  3,356^,  a  saving  of  4,735/.  P®^  annum 
among  a  population  of  13,300  persons.  The  sum  saved  is  equal 
to  a  rate  of  lorf.  in  the  £  on  the  valuation  of  the  union. 
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Contraating  tHe  details  of  tiie  two  lialf  years  ending  Michaelmas 
in  this  union  there  were : — 


In  each  Half-year. 

1870. 

Coat. 

1887. 

Coat 

OaBcs  receiTing  in-door  relief 

130 
1,4831 
886/ 

124 

en 

£ 
404 

266 

„             ordinary  oat-door  relief  .... 
„             medical  relief 

Half -year's  cost  of  in  and  ont  main-l 
tenance  only  J 

— 

3»i7i 

— 

670 

Or  on  the  population  of  each  date,  per  head 

— 

9#.  -^d. 

— 

2#.  id. 

Tfc  is  often  said  that  individual  reforming  unions  prove  nothing 
by  reducing  their  lists  and  their  outlay  for  out-door  relief,  and 
that  the  paupers  refused  relief  in  one  place,  will  simply  migrate 
to  some  less  strict  locality,  or  crowd  the  house.  I  made  special 
inquiry  on  the  spot  into  this  matter  in  the  Brixworth  Union  while 
preparing  these  notes,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  the  history  of  the 
reform  affords  a  contradiction  to  any  such  theory.  There  may  be, 
as  Mr.  Bathbone  has  shown  was  accomplished  in  Liverpool,  a  most 
valuable  "migration"  occasionally  effected  from  pauperised  to 
busy  and  manufacturing  districts.  But  under  normal  countiy 
conditions  such  as  exist  at  Brixworth,  the  former  paupers  seem  as 
a  rule  transformed  into  independent  local  workers.  Thus  while  in 
Brixworth  in  January,  1871,  there  were  1,028  ordinary  out-door 
paupers,  and  7^  cases  receiving  medical  relief,  and  in  January, 
1887,  only  66  ordinary  cases,  and  no  medical  ones ;  yet  there  were 
only  2  more  paupers  in  the  house,  or  106  as  against  104.  Again, 
9 1 7  paupers  were,  it  seems,  in  receipt  of  relief  on  1st  January,  1873, 
the  year  of  greatest  and  most  sudden  chauge  in  this  particular 
union.  Of  these  375  were  taken  off  in  a  single  twelvemonth, 
bringing  the  out-door  paupers  to  the  in-door  down  from  the  rate 
of  12  to  I,  to  8  to  I,  and  the  whole  pauperism  from  i  in  every  14, 
to  I  in  every  22  in  the  same  interval.  So  far  from  the  house  being 
crowded  by  this  most  drastic  reform,  its  inmates,  on  the  contrary, 
were  but  67  at  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with  73  when  the 
out-door  pauperism  was  so  vastly  greater. 

It  is  right  to  ask  what  becomes  of  those  permanently  removed 
from  the  out-relief  list,  and  in  this  typical  case  of  a  reforming 
union  I  am  able,  from  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  whose  wise  and  untiring  labours  in  poor  law  reform  are 
recognised  beyond  his  own  county,  the  Rev.  William  Bury,  to 
present  the  following  analysis  of  the  fate  so  far  as  possible  of  2  41 
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persons  permaneiitlj  remoyed  from  tlie  list  in  this  nnion  in  a 
single  year: — 

Number  of  paupers  stmck  off  list  ..............^......^..^».......^......^...    241 

There  liftve  left  the  district  (including  one  famfly  of  6  persons)  i  z 

The  offer  of  the  house  was  accepted  hj 3 

Maintaining  themselves  with  occasional  help  from  relatives    ...  9 

Supported  by  relatives  who  seem  well  able  to  do  it 55 

There  have  died  in  the  year  ..^ 5 

Bemaining  in  district  and  entirely  supporting  themselves  160 

Of  tlie  last  group  only  7  appear  to  have  any  difficulty,  and  of 
the  7  it  is  said  4  seemed  cases  proper  for  the  workhonse,  which 
had  accordingly  been  offered,  but  refused. 

This  picture  of  dispanperisation  exhibits  no  ruthless  breaking 
up  of  families,  no  crowding  of  the  workhouse.  It  simply  means 
that  whereas  241  of  the  iidiabitants  were  kept  as  paupers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  only  3  were  so  kept  at  its  close.    - 

Many  other  cases  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  expe- 
rience of  Brixworth.  I  might  refer  to  what  Mr.  Doyle  in  1872 
reported  from  Shropshire  and  in  the  west.  Mr.  Longley's  report 
of  1873'  may  be  appealed  to  for  like  results  in  London  itself,  where 
refusal  of  out-door  was  imagined  to  involve  heavy  additions  to  the 
in-door  lists.  But  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  have  made  good,  by  the 
particular  examples  quoted,  what  I  have  advanced,  on  the  faith  of 
general  figures,  as  to  the  reducible  character  of  so  much  of  our 
pauperism  and  so  large  a  part  of  our  poor  rate. 

Conclusion, 

No  student  of  poor  law  statistics,  if  at  the  same  time  conversant 
with  the  practice  of  boards  of  guardians,  can  fail  to  draw  two  con- 
clusions from  such  figures  as  have  been  noted  here.  One  of 
these  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  pauperism  of  this  country 
is  a  preventible  pauperism,  since  under  conditions  precisely 
parallel  the  disease^  whether  we  regard  it  as  hereditary  or  con- 
tagious, has  shown  itself  susceptible  to  treatmeut,  and  to  great 
and  comprehensive  restriction.  The  second  is,  chat  this  being  so, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  numerical  record  either  of  pauperism 
of  all  sorts,  or  of  relief,  as  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  either  of 
the  progression  or  retrogression  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  relative 
abundance  or  distress  of  particular  districts.  It  may  be  largely  a 
question  of  good  or  bad,  of  strict  or  lax  administration.  In  the 
latter  fact  will  be  found  justification  for  the  proposal  to  regard 
in-door  maintenance  alone,  rather  than  the  total  distribution,  as  the 
test  of  a  relative  claim  to  relief  from  the  imperial  exchequer.    That 

•  Beport  to  Local  Government  Board  on  Poor  Law  Beform  in  London. 
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ilone  supplies,  by  a  test  which  must  be  more  or  less  uuiform  in  its 
operation,  a  means  of  judging  what  is  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
pauperism.  The  offer  of  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  in  a  specially 
constructed  building,  under  such  conditions  as  will  most  benefit  the 
recipient  of  relief,  or  the  country  at  whose  cost  he  is  relieyed, 
is,  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  made  plain,  the 
only  reliable  test.  The  house  must  be  the  rule,  and  the  power 
to  resort  to  temporary  out-door  relief  the  exception,  or  the  legal 
purpose  of  the  poor  rate  is  departed  from,  and  its  use  statistically 
as  a  measure  of  destitution  is  gone.  If  one  district  obeys  and 
another  departs  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  English 
Poor  Law,  the  resultant  figures  cannot  profitably  be  compared. 
The  guardians  haye  but  a  single  duty,  to  relieve  destitution. 
They  have  neither  imposed  on  them  the  duty  nor  possess  the 
right  to  apply  the  English  poor  rate  to  purposes  for  which  it 
never  was  imposed.  In  strict  accordance  with  their  trust  they 
may  not  distribute  it  as  one  would  distribute  private  charity, 
in  mitigation  of  many  hard  but  not  destitute  cases.  It  is  perhaps 
labour  after  all,  and  not  land  that  suffers  most  from  a  perverted 
poor  rate.  It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  the  all  powerful 
democracy  of  these  days  that  out  relief,  except  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  an  emergency,  is,  so  far  as  the  working  man  is 
concerned,  simply  a  means  of  reducing  or  keeping  down  his 
wages.  Protection  from  an  influx  of  foreign  competitive  labour  is 
a  demand  we  have  heard  of  late  not  seldom.  A  wise  and  humane 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  by  eschewing  the  danger  of 
indiscriminate  out-door  distribution,  would  more  certainly  than 
anything  else — as  was  shown  fifiy  years  ago  in  1834 — ^protect  the 
independent  poor  from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  they  are 
now  exposed  by  those  who,  because  they  derive  part  of  their 
support  from  iJie  poor  rates,  can  afford  to  sell  their  labour  for 
an  inadequate  remuneration. 
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Tablk  1,— Expenditure  on  Poor  Rdiefper  head  of  Population. 

[OOCs  omitted  from  PopnUtion  eolnmni.] 


I.  The  Metropolit-^ 
Middlesex  (part) 
Surrey  „ 

Kent  ,1 


n.  South  JSatlem — 
Surrey  (ex  met.) 
Kent  n 

SuBsex  

Southampton    .... 
Berks 

m.  8o«th  Midlands 
Middlesex    (ex  1 

met.) J 

Hertford  

Buckingham. 

Oxford 

Northampton   .... 

Huntingdon 

Bedford 

Cambridge    ........ 


IV.  Eastern — 

Essex     -. 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

T.  South  Western— 

Wilts 

Dorfeei   

Devon  

Cornwall  

Somerset  

VI.  West  Midland- 

Gloucester    

Hereford  

Salop 

Stafford 

Worcester 

Warwick  


1831. 


Fopola- 


272, 
314, 
145, 


143, 
147, 
152, 
179, 
63, 
95, 
144, 


818, 
296, 
390, 


240, 
159, 
494, 
801, 
404, 


887, 
111, 
223, 
411, 
211, 
387, 


Bat« 


#.   d. 


lO   II 

H    5 
"9     5 

15  »o 


10  - 

13  2 

18  9 

17  I 

16  10 

>5  3 

17  - 

'3  8 


17  2 

18  3 
15    4 


16  6 

"  5 

9  - 

6  9 

8  10 


8  8 

"     3 
7  10 

6  6 

7  II 

9  7 


1841. 


Popnla- 


300, 
355, 
160, 


157, 
156, 
162, 
199, 
59, 
108, 
165, 


345, 
315, 
413, 


260, 
175, 
534, 
341, 
436, 


431, 
114, 
239, 
510, 
223, 
402, 


R«te 


«.   d. 


3,808, 


6  10 

7  7 
9     8 

8  - 

9  3 


5  <5 

7  9 
9  6 
9  7 

8  8 
8  8 

7  7 

8  9 


9  " 
8  9 
8  10 


10  3 

9  2 

7  4 

5  o 

7  2 


6  I 

7  7 

4  10 
3     9 

5  5 
5     1 


1860. 


Popultp 


2,029, 
580, 
193, 


261, 
544, 
349, 
456, 
206, 


1,816, 


187, 

177, 
147, 
171, 
231, 
59, 
140, 
182, 


1,294, 


380, 
335, 
427, 


1,142^ 


236, 
182, 
589, 
362, 
457, 


1,826, 


443, 
107, 
234, 
769, 
295, 
661, 

2,409, 


Bate 


s.  d. 

5  9 

5  8 

4  I 


6    8 


6  if 

6  7 
8     6 

7  2 

8  6 


7   4 


<5  5 

8  2 

8  10 

8  6 

7     3 

7  10 
6     6 

8  10 


7   9 


8     I 

7  10 

8  5 


8    2 


9  3 
7  10 
6  - 
4  8 
6  10 


6.  6 


4    6 


1870. 


Popola- 


742, 


8,268, 


865, 
628. 
421, 
526 


2,166, 


265, 

195, 
155, 
178, 
248, 
58, 
152, 
192, 


1,448, 


441 
347, 
431, 


1,219. 


245, 
189, 
606, 
356, 
483, 


1,879, 


489, 
121, 
240, 
877, 
836, 
680, 

2,698, 


Sate 


s.  d. 

9  9 

6  8 

8  7 


9    - 


7  10 

7  6 
9    - 

8  5 

9  I 


8    8 


2,670, 


6     3 

9  5 
9  8 
9  3 
8  10 

8     5 

8  2 

9  6 


8    6 


9     3 

8  6 

9  2V 


9 


7    8 


1887. 


Popuht- 
tioa. 


Bate 


4,150, 


10    2f 


520, 
752. 
536, 
602, 
260, 


459, 

206, 
156, 
182, 
293, 
51. 
155, 
191, 


1,698, 


356, 
440, 


1,416, 


249, 
182, 
608, 
310, 
594, 


1,948, 


f .   d. 


4 

-i 

8 

8 

-i 


6   4 


5  4 

7    5i 

<5     5i 

6  10 
5     6J 

5  to 

6  3 
6     9i 


6   2 


6    -i 
6  loi 


6    Z\ 


9l 

4 

4i 
3i 


6    8i 


544,    5  iii 
116, 


265,   4     8i 


t 


1,079, 
409. 
787, 


6    6  p,200,  6    11 


7     4 


4  loi 

5  -* 
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Table  I — Expenditure  on  JPoor  Relief  per  head  of  Population — Contd, 

[OOO's  omitted  from  Popalation  eoliuniis.] 


1831. 

1841. 

1860. 

1870. 

1887. 

Popsla. 

tiOD. 

Bato 

Popnia. 
tion. 

Rate 

Popula- 
tion. 

Bate 

Popnla- 
lion. 

Rate 

Popula- 
tion. 

Rate 
I^ad. 

ra,  N.  Midland— 
IJeioeBter  

197, 
19, 
317, 
225, 
237, 

334, 
1,837, 

976, 
204, 
191, 

254. 

223, 

170, 

65, 

98, 

#.  d. 

II     7 

9     I 
II     - 

6    5 
6     8 

6      2 

4  5 

5  1 
9  " 

8  10 

6  5 
6    8 

5    5 

9  8 

5    5 

216, 
21, 
363, 
250, 
272, 

395, 
667, 

1,156, 
232, 
205, 

324, 

250, 

178, 

56, 

134, 

*.    d. 

6  6 

7  - 
5     9 
4    7 

4  I 

3  " 

3  i 

4*   3 

5  >o 
5    8 

4  I 

5  i 
4    » 

6  3 

3     8 

244, 
23, 
404, 
324, 
294, 

M,     d. 

6    - 
6     8 

:i 

3     I 

275, 
23, 
428, 
355, 
325, 

i,    d, 

6  8 
8     6 

7  9 

5     3 

4    - 

356, 
23, 
481, 
488, 
422, 

s.    d. 
5  loJ 

Bntland    

l4Tico1n  ...T 

Derby 

1,289, 

6    2 

1,406, 

6    1 

1.770, 

4    Oi 

Tni.  N,  Wetiernr— 
Chester 

470, 
2,457, 

3  10 
3     5 

539, 
2,849, 

4  lo 
4  lo 

669, 
3,864, 

4    3i 
4    -i 

2,927, 

8    6 

8,388, 

410 

4,688, 

4    -f 

rr.  York— 

West  Riding 

Ewt       „     

North     „     

1,347, 
274, 
205, 

3  6 

4  I 
3   lo 

1,854, 
306, 
235, 

3  x« 

4  8 

5  5 

2,397, 
895, 
363, 

3  9i 

4  9i 

5  4* 

1,826, 

8    8 

2,896, 

4    4 

8,076, 

4    U 

X.  Noriherik— 
Durham    

542, 

343, 

205, 

61, 

3  2 
5    3 

4  3 
4    9 

742, 

387, 

220, 

65, 

4  - 

5  9 
5    - 
5    - 

986, 

460, 

267, 

64, 

3  loi 

4  4 

3  11* 

4  8i 

Nortbumberland 

Omnberland 

Weetmoreland .... 

1,151, 

4    1 

1,414, 

4    8 

1,777, 

4    -4 

U.  Welsh— 

Monmouth    

South  Wales 

North  Wales    .... 

197, 
700, 
397, 

5    a 
5    2 
1    5 

220, 
767, 
436, 

7  2 

6  lo 

8  2 

242, 
946, 
476, 

6    - 

5  6i 

6  4i 

1,294, 

6  10 

1,422, 

7   4 

1,664, 

6  10i 

JTo^tf  to  Table  I. — The  separate  dlTisions  of  the  metropolis  are  not  indicated  separatelj 
for  the  two  earlier  years ;  nor  is  the  estimated  population  given  for  these  areas  in  the  year 
1887,  and  the  head-rate  on  the  population  of  1881  if  inserted  in  the  last  colimm  would  be 
misleading  at  the  present  time.  The  population  and  mean  head-rate  of  cost  for  complete 
Poor  Law  Diyisions,  and  for  the  two  sections  of  Wales,  are  not  shown  for  the  earlier  years. 
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[Table  IT. — Proportion  per  Cent,  of  certain  Ite/tM  to  Total  Rdief  in  Poor 
Law  Divieionsy  Year  ended  Lady-day^  1887. 


Divisions. 

A. 

In 
Mainte- 
nance. 

B. 

Out 
ReUef. 

C. 

Main, 
tenauce  of 
Lunatics 

in 
Asylums. 

D. 
Work- 
house 
Loans  and 
Interest. 

E. 

Salaries 

and 
Rations 

of 
Officers. 

P. 

Other 

Expenses 

of 

BeUef. 

I.  The  Metropolis 
II.  South  Eastern 

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

290 
284 
17-2 
18-7 
136 
213 
16-6 
250 
18-3 
16-9 
11-5 

8-9 
29'6 
39*3 
38-3 
50-8 

44*6 

^5*9 
41-0 

58-5 

120 
16-2 
15-6 
16-8 
14-6 
15-5 
16-3 
15-8 
18-5 
161 
11-3 

H'3 
44 

2'9 
2*2 

0*9 

4*5 
a-7 
7-8 
6-7 
5-5 
2-8 

200 
17-7 
16-3 
17-9 
151 
14-8 
13-3 
15-2 
11-8 
12-5 
100 

15-8 
97 
8-6 
7*0 
5*0 
8*4 
6-6 

lO'l 

%'6 

Y.  South  Western 

YI.  West  Midland 

TII.  North  Midland 

Till.  Northwestern 

IX.  York  

X.  Northern  

XI.  Welsh    

8-6 

5*9 

England  and  Wales 

21-7 

30'9 

14-2 

6-9 

161 

10*2 

Year  ended  Lady-day^  1868. 


BiTisions. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

I.  The  Metropolis 
II.  South  Eastern 
in.  South  Midland 
IV.  Eastern 

82-6 
21-2 
15-5 
17-6 
18-6 
19-3 
15-6 
24-6 
17-4 
15-2 
9-2 

28-7 
45-6 
57-0 

61-4 
48-6 
57-0 

36-4 
50*6 

55-8 
69*9 

10-3 
8-2 
8-2 
6-9 
7-6 

10-6 
91 
8-4 
8-9 
96 
6-9 

4* 
3"i 
07 
1-6 

I'D 

0-9 
5'9 
3*7 
a'7 

I'2 

9-6 

12-2 

10-3 

110 

10-6 

10-9 

10-2 

10-9 

9-5 

8-5 

70 

14*7 
9-6 

«-3 
6-9 
5-8 
81 

7i 
13*8 

99 
8-3 
5-8 

V.  South  Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North  Western 

IX.  York  

X.  Northern    

XI.  Welsh 

England  and  Wales 

20-2 

48-3 

8-7 

2-8 

10-8 

9*7 

Year  ended  Lady-day y  1858. 


Divisions. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

I.  The  Metropolis 
n.  South  Eastern 
III.  South  Midland 
rv.  Eastern 

84-2 
21-6 
151 
15-4 
12-3 
16-6 
14-4 
18-3 
14-0 
140 
70 

26-8 

48-9 
59*6 
58-3 
63-0 

52*9 
6o-6 
46-6 
6r8 
6i'o 
74-8 

10-8 
6-4 
66 
5-2 
6-8 
81 
67 
6-2 
6-9 
61 
4*5 

2*6 

»*5 
a*3 
*'9 

yi 

a'3 
6-4 
3'o 

3'4 

2*2 

101 
12-4 
111 
121 
11-2 
12-6 
10-4 
110 

8-9 
10-1 

7-8 

12-8 
81 
6-2 
6*8 

V.  South  Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  Northwestern 

IX.  York  

4*9 

6-9 

5-5 
ir6 

«-4 
6-3 
3-8 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Welsh 

England  and  Wales 

18-2 

53-0 

6-8 

3'4 

10-9 

7'7 
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Table  IIL — Counties  in  the  Order  of— 


Greatett  Density. 


Ferwrnt  to  a  Sqiura 

Mile. 

Census  of  1881. 


Percentage  of  Land 

to 

Total  Rateable  Yalae, 

1870. 


Persons  Employed 

in  Agricultore  per 

i,ooo  of  Population, 

1881. 


Percentage 
of  Population  under 

Urban  Sanitary 
Govemment,  1881. 


Least  Pauperism. 


Paupers  in  each 

i,ooo  of  Population, 

Ist  July,  1887. 


Metropolis 82,848 

Lancaster   1,706 

Middlesex  (ex*)  ••  .«* 
met.)  j^»*'*^ 

Staffoid  840 

Tork,W.R.   793 

Warwick 766 

Durham  732 

Surrey  (ex  met.)...  651 
Chester 619 

Worcester  564 

Gloucester 479 

Kent  (ex  met)  ...  468 

Nottingham    465 

Derby 444 

Essex 891 

Leicester...... 891 

Southampton 331 

Monmouth 851 

Sussex 33-t 

York.  E.  B 383 

Bedford  821 

Somerset 294 

Hertford 293 

Northampton 280 

Berks  276 

Suffolk 244 

Buckiiieliam  243 

Comwiai 238 

Oxford     287 

Deron 287 

Nortliumberland    216 

Norfolk  214 

Cambridge  213 

WUts   201 

North  Wales  195 

Dorset 194 

South  Wales  185 

Salop    183 

Lincoln    171 

York,  N.  R 171 

Huntingdon   167 

Cumberland   165 

Hereford 146 

Rutland  137 

Westmorehind   ...  83 

4vtrRge  aU  7  , ,  * 
Xiigknd..J^*^ 


Metropolis  ...  0*6 
Lancaster IS  *8 

SurTey(exmet.)20'4 

Durham ».  28*8 

Middlesex  (ex  7  Q.^ 
met.)  S 

York,W.R....27*3 

Warwick  83*0 

Stafford 36*4 

Sussex  36*5 

Chester 38*8 

Monmouth  ...  40  '7 
Gloucester  ...42-4 
Kent  (ex  met.)  43*3 
Southampton    43  -3 

Worcester 44*1 

South  Wales...  47*8 
Northumber-  [  ^q  ,, 

land ;^3 

Derby    60*0 

Nottingham ...  63  -3 
York.  E.  R.  ...  62  -6 
Hertford  ......  64*0 

Berks 65  *9 

Essex 68  1 

Devon   68  -9 

Bedford 69*2 

Cumberland ...  69  *4 

Somerset 62*8 

Leicester 63*4 

Buckingham     66  '2 

Cornwall  63  *8 

Oxford  66*2 

Northampton  66*3 
Westmoreland  66*3 
North  Wales...  67*1 

Suffolk 67*6 

Dorset  69*8 

Ouubridge    ...70*5 

Norfolk 707 

York,N.R.  ...70*8 

Wilu 7i  *2 

Salop 71*2 

Hunthigdon ...  74  *2 

Hereford  74*7 

Lincoln 78*6 

Rutland    ......87*0 


i.rera|te  Tor  1 
England.,  i 


sa 


Metropolis 6 

Lancaster  18 

Durham 19 

York,W.R.   ...   28 

SUfford  28 

Middlesex  (ex)   .» 

met.) ;  ^" 

Warwick 87 

Monmouth ......   48 

Derby 44 

Nottingham  .»   49 

Chester  60 

Northumberland  60 
Surrey  (ex  met.)  61 

Gloucester 68 

Worcester  60 

Leicester 60 

Southampton...   67 

York.E.  B. 73 

Cumberiniid  ...  76 
Kent  (ex  met.)     78 

Devon 86 

Sussex 87 

Efsex  89 

York,  N.  R 89 

Somerset    90 

Northampton...  93 
North  Wales  ...  106 

<>)rnwall 107 

Hertford 108 

Berks  HI 

ShIop  Ill 

Buckingham  ...  118 
South  Wales  ...  116 
Weiimoreland    117 

Bedford  119 

Dorset 130 

Oxford 134 

Wilts  131 

Norfolk  133 

Suffolk     148 

Lincoln  143 

Hereford 149 

Cambridge 166 

Rutland 168 

Huntingdon  ...169 

Average  fori    .« 
Et.Klaud..i   ^ 


Metropolis 100 

Lancashire 90 

York.  W.  R 83 

Middlesex  (ex7  q, 

met.) S  ^ 

Stafford 77 

Warwick 76 

YorkE.  R 69 

Cheshire 68 

Notlingharashire  66 

Northumberland  66 

Gloucester 63 

Durham 63 

Monmouth 63 

Kent  (ex  met.)  69 

Hampshire 68 

York,N.R. 67 

Worcester 56 

Devon 64 

Leicester 54 

Derby  54 

8urre7(ex  met.)  54 

Sussex 63 

Essex  63 

Oimberland  ...  60 

Cambridge 4:2 

Lincoln  40 

Northampton...  40 

Somerset 39 

Norfolk  89 

Oxford 88 

Berks  86 

Dorset 36 

Suffolk    86 

Huntingdon  ...  34 

Wilts  84 

Satop    83 

South  Wales  ...  33 

Cornwall 31 

Bedford  31 

Westmorehind  30 

North  Wales  ...  30 

Hertford 29 

Hereford 27 

Bucks 21 

RutUnd  ....M...  nil 


''^^^} «« 


Lancaster 18*9 

**m2!!)".!!!}2o-9 

York,W.R....20*9 

Salop 21*0 

Nottingham  ...22*0 

Cniester 23*1 

Surrey(exmet.)22*3 

Derby    23*1 

Warwick  23*3 

Nortlmmber-  \  ao .« 

land f^'^ 

Westmoreland  23*4 

Durhnm 23*7 

Metropolis    ...  23  *8 
Leicester  ......  25  *0 

Cumberland...  26*0 
Huntingdon...  26*3 

Kent  (ex  met.)  26*2 

Berks 27*3 

York,  E.  R.  ...  27-6 
Northampton    29*0 

Worcester 29*1 

Essex 29*3 

York,  N.  11....  29*8 

Uncolu 32  -l 

Sussex  32*3 

Suiiihampton    34*4 

Bedford 84*8 

South  Wales...  34*9 

Rntlard 34  9 

Gloucester    ...35*2 

Stafford 85*5 

Buckingham...  36  '6 

Suffolk  36  "0 

Cambridge    ...86*8 
Monmouth  ...  37  *! 

Oxford  37*1 

Cornwall  87*8 

Wilts 89*9 

Hereford  40  4 

Devon   40*6 

Somerset  40*9 

Hertford  41*6 

Norfolk 42*6 

North  Wales...  43  *.S 
Dorset  45*0 

Atemite  ain  (H-  „i 
England,  J  "^  ^ 


TOL.  U.      PABT  lit. 
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Table  IT. — In-door  Paupers  tn  Rural  Unions. 


1881. 

In-door  Ftnpera^  1S71. 

In-door  Panpert.  1887. 

UaioM. 

Able-         y^ 
^^^     bodi«d. 

Ibsu«. 

Tout 

Able- 
bodied. 

Not 
Able- 
bodied. 

Iniuie. 

Total 

O*Xt0B 

Tbiacoe    

IS»949 
12,40^ 

9.533 
10,933 

17.9QO 
I2,s;9 
14.066 

7,9« 
29,190 
10.250 
U,i09 

'2,375 
11,025 
5.67-: 

^I(I6 
S.75S 

113 

81 

&t 
29 

IS 
19 

65 
45 

68 
16 
22 

7 

~i 
3 

10 
s 

7 

109 
119 
107 
35 
49 

44 

84 
86 

18 
27 
10 
6 

S 

17 

8 
8 

13 

icR 
loS 

MalmesbuT    

Pmey  ................ 

CUomere 

EutPgwoU 

GleiMbk  

93 

n 

40 
30 

«4    1  327   1    M   i  729 

177 

325 

50 

557 

DanoMV  

Svaffhaa 

Oundle 

Window  

Taristock 

WUUm 

Uuinret 

ISS 

67 
2S 
S« 
69 
64 
3 

126 
46 
47 
41 

i«4 
81 
25 

S 

7 
13 

7 
9 

7 

1 

312 
120 
94 
74 
ig2 
143 

31 

59 
9 

20 
8 

SI 

22 
3 

20 
51 

?7 
80 

24 

8 
4 

23 
« 

13 
6 
4 

ITS 

U 

33 

4S3           4S0 

«9 

966 

151 

414 

63 

649 

Gantasf 

Meriden   

-       I       2Q 
25             iS  - 

8»            59 

23            Z 
20            3S 

6 
8 
11 
11 
3 
2 

29 
54 

73 
127 

62 

5 

43 
19 
52 

S 
IS 

7 

13 

40 
42 
42 
73 

8 
7 
6 
9 
13 
3 
1 

28 
93 

34 

Church  Stretton... 

SoathveU 

Tborabory 

Bomney  Manh  ... 
Fitrinstoa  

174          269 

40 

5C2 

121 

276 

46 

471 

Table  IVa. — Out-door  Paupers  in  Rural  Unions. 


Pbiwi- 
latkn, 
1881. 

Ont-doorFkiipen,lS71. 

Oat-door  Panper*.  1887. 

Unktti. 

Able- 
bodied. 

Not 
AMe- 
bodidL 

ln»ne. 

Total 

Able- 
bodied. 

Kot 
Able- 
bodied. 

Inaane. 

Total. 

Caxtfltt 

Thinzoe    ............ 

las';? 

I6,3b6 
I3,<U9 
12,403 

i3.ros 
9.533 

10.933 

7.913 
29.190 
10,250 
14.109 

12,375 

11,025 

5.672 

2o,3$i 

17.088 
6,166 

8,758 

2<»3 

4»7 
4S7 
416 

1?9 
SCO 

340 

223 

20 

379 

31 
S3 

23 
19 
SO 
IS 
31 

1,3^ 

933 
344 
5*»9 
bio 

144 

205 
2()0 
236 
43 
49 
80 

119 

34 

83 
43 

37 
S3 

2S 
28 

^ 

Maimetbiiry    ^... 

Peviey 

EUesmere 

Easinfvold 

Glendale  

197 

ao7 
270 

1,987 

3.209    1    176 

5.372 

977 

1.763 

228 

2.968 

Dmnnov 

S^IThan 

906 
461 

416 
225 
692 
443 
S77 

890 
629 
457 
342 
T.I  19 

66i 

54 

33 
35 
19 
44 

SO 
27 

1,850 
1,123 

1.029 

16S 
230 
114 
46 

214 

Til 

247 

4»7 
353 
151 
771 

47 

46 
28 
13 
71 
33 
21 

457 
713 
495 

212 
1^ 

4^ 

Oondle 

Wintlow  

TaTistodt 

Wiltott 

lianrwat 

3.522 

4,723 

243 

8,487 

1.091 

2,467    1    263 

3.749 

GmtaBf  ^ 

Meriden   

Church  Streitoa... 
SoathweU 

RomneyMardi  ... 
Patnagton 

117 

126 

S3 

213 
273 
222 
83 

196 

291 

532 

95 
112 

18 
35 
13 
26 
84 
S 
15 

341 

% 

.325 
209 

46 
108 

46 
116 
129 

88 

36 

no 

201 

% 
79 

13 
27 
16 
83 
44 
11 
13 

168 
336 
no 

1 

162 
130 

1,088 

2.019 

151 

3,»98 

169 

«,05J 

158 

1.780 
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Table  Y.— Unions  where  the  Pauperism  Cosfover  Ten  Shillings  per  Head 
in  1870,  showing  Reduction  in  Pauperism  and  Cost  per  Head  in  1884. 


8urr^^  (ex  met*) — 
Kingaton  <►...„.. *.,... 

Kent  (ex  met) — 

Hoo   ,.,. .., 

Mailing,..*......,. 

HolUng bourne  ♦,.,♦,- 
Ten  terden  ,.,**.... .,..., 

Bridge  .„,. .*„.„*, 

JUimji^j  M^Fsh 

Sm^ex — 

Bje 

Eattle 

HaiLihTiTO 

East  Grinstc>fld--i.,„ 

ClaaUey  .,.,...,. 

Ijewes 

WestFirb    .......... 

KewlmTen ....„., 

ppt  worth 

Thakrhum... 

Midliurst  

Wpstbourmj ,,.. 

Harant  ................. 

IiTTnington   ........... 

Bin^wocwl...., 

I*ordin^britlgo  ,„.... 

Southampton    ., 

Stockbridge 

New  Wincrhoigter  ... 
Cfttherinfton    ...... 

Poterefleld. 

jilreefard  „ „ 

Alton 

l^^ngatokci ., 

Whitchurch  „ 

AndoTer 

Xingsclero    .., 

Bcrkihir^— 

Hewbury ., 

Ahuigdon  ......*..„.... 

Walliogford 

Bmdfiokl  .„ .„ 

Wokingham  ........... 

Hertfordshire — 

Were  

Biftliop*B  Stortforcl 
Hertford   „.,.,..., 


18m 


Nnmber 
of  Paupers 
per  lyocxx 


55 

50 
72 
85 
70 
71 
61 

91 
83 
66 
70 
50 
59 
69 
&6 
8& 
73 
67 
70 


79 
74 
79 
62 
74 
67 
66 
65 
72 
71 
92 
92 
76 
75 

83 
76 

80 
71 

82 


82 
OS 


Rate  per  Head 

of  Cost 

of  Total  Relief  on 

Popnlation. 


tl 

10 

to 
li 

lO 
10 

12 


lO 
lO 
lO 

lis 

lO 

lO 

11 


It 

lO 

lO 

II 

lO 

u 

[T 
lO 
lO 
lO 
10 

li 

TI 

tl 
It 


I[ 


J. 

I 

4 
I 

9 
6 


H   5 

to   II 


lO   It 

ti   1 


4 
5 

2 

7 

2 
$ 

s 

tl 

3 

s 

5 
9 


tl      10 

10  IE 

11  6 


tl  ID 
12  to 
tl    Q 


18&k 


Number 
of  Paupers 
per  i,ooa 


31 

35 
43 

35 
39 
30 
32 

41 

43 
40 
45 
45 
56 
41 
25 
59 
48 
40 
53 

47 
45 
35 
67 
35 
3S 
30 
51 
48 
38 
53 
36 
34 
45 
35 

38 
83 
26 
16 
27 

53 


Rate  per  Head 

of  Cost 

of  Total  Relief  on 

Population. 


7 
3 
S 
S 

9 
iz 

'3 

S 
9 
9 
7 


II 

6 

7 

lo 

7 

a 

6 
|[ 

fi 

9 

g 
8 
7 

7 


9 
7 
6 

5 
6 


7i 
li 

5t 

9i 

8k 

7 

3 

9i 

2 

7i 
9* 
It 


to 

I* 

-i 

lOl 

4i 
9i 
4t 

1* 

?f 

6 

Bk 

Hi 


3 
4 
7i 
If 

5i 


9   6i 
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Table  V  CorUd.— 

-Unions  where  Pauperism  Cost  over  los,  per  Head 
in  1870. 

1870. 

1884. 

Number 
of  Paupers 
per  1,000. 

Rate  per  Head 

Of  Cot 

of  Total  Relief  on 

Population. 

Number 
of  Panpera 
per  i,ooo. 

Rate  per  Head 

ofCoat 

of  Total  Relief  ou 

Population. 

Suckinghamthire— 
J^mm^hAva     

76 
82 
93 

79- 
70 
78 

68 
82 
71 
83 
69 

103 

98 
82 
68 
72 

76 
82 
88 
66 
97 
79 
103 
95 

98 
89 
81 
76 
74 
87 

90 
72 
65 
98 

78 

97 
89 
79 
80 

#.        d, 

10  I 

11  6 

13       6 

12  3 

10         2 

10  3 

11  5 
11      5 
11      4 

11  8 

lO         I 

12  I 

12         2 
lO         2 
10         2 
lO        2 

10  11 

11  - 

10      5 
lo      8 

"      5 

10  7 

12  II 
12         2 

11  I 

10  7 

11  3 
lO         2 

10  2 

11  2 

II         - 
lO       - 

10  4 

11  - 

10      11 

12  - 

10  2 

11  1 
10      lO 

44 
31 
50 

48 
44 
44 

30 
47 
43 
20 
41 

56 

76 
45 
44 
43 

40 
46 
41 
34 

40 
37 
55 

55 
45 

52 
58 
41 

58 

43 

44 
37 
52 

46 

48 
54 
89 
60 

■Digitized 

s.       d. 
8       7i 

Aylesbury ^ 

Buckingham 

7      3i 
9      9i 

Oxfordshire — 

Henley 

Thame  

9       li 
8      5i 

Banbury    

Northamptonshire — 

Bracklsy  

Towceeter 

6     loi 
5      9i 

8        2^ 

Daventi7 

8      3i 

Brixworth 

Thrapston 

5      8i 
8      5* 

'Bedfordshire — 
Woburn 

9      2^ 

Cambridgeshire — 
liinton  

10      9 

Newmarket  

7      5 

Whittlesey    

Wisbech    

9     iii 
7       3i 

Essex — 

Ongar    

Chelmsford  

Maiden 

Colchester     

Witham    

Braintree 

Punmow  

Saffron  Waldon   .... 

Suffolk-- 

Hisbridge 

7  9l 

8  Hi 

7      4i 

6  8i 

7  8i 

9  -i 

7      -i 

Sudbury    

7      7 

Cosford 

Mildenhall    

Hartismere   

8         2i 

Home   

Norfolk^ 

Forehoe 

Henstead  

Blofield 

Guiltcross 

Mitford          and"! 
Launditch  J 

8       9 

8      4 
8      4i 

7  8 

8  7i 

7  Hi 

8  -* 

Freebridge  Lynn .... 

King's  Lynn............ 

Swaffham 

7    10* 
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Table  Y  Contd, — Unions  where  Pauperism  Cost  over  los.  per  Head 

in  1870. 


wats— 

Chippenliam 

Calne 

Marlborough    

Melksham 

Bradford  

Westbury       and  "I 
Whorwdsdo-wn  j 

Warminster 

Amesbury 

Wilton 

Tisbury 

J)orseU%ire — 

SturminBter 

Blandford 

Wareham        and  \ 

Purbeck J 

Beaminster  

Devonshire — 

Honiton 

Dulyerton 

JSotnerteUhire — 

Williton    

Wincanton  

Sbepton  Mallet    .... 
Glutton 

OlauceeterMre — 

BriBtol  

Newent 

Oirenoester   

Leicesterehire — 
Market  Harborough 

Lanccuhire — 

Liyerpool 

Manchester  

North  TTalei— 

Pwllheli    

Conway 

Anglesey  

Holyhead 


1870. 


Number 
of  Paopera 
per  1,000. 


76 
102 

64 
88 

74 


113 
77 

103 
91 


80 
84 

103 

91 


84 
81 


87 

83 

100 


76 
97 
63 


76 


74 
78 


86 

83 

110 

124 


keper 
of  Cost 
of  Tot«l  Relief  on 
Population. 


#. 

lO 
12 
10 
II 
II 

II 


d, 
ii 

10 

5 
I 

9 

z 


12  II 

10  7 

13  5 

11  II 


lO 

10 

12 

10 


10 

II 


lO 

to 
13 

lO 


12 
12 
10 


II 
10 


lO 
12 
12 

12 


1884. 


Number 
of  Paupers 
per  i,ooa 


47 
40 
86 
46 
41 

50 

68 
43 
48 
62 


39 
52 

48 

60 

74 


88 


36 
31 


66 
39 
60 
69 


Rate  j>er  Head 

of  Cost 

of  ToUl  KeUef  on 

Population. 


9.  d. 

7  9i 

8  6i 

6  6i 

8  2i 

7  4i 

9  4i 
8 
7 
9 


7i 
Si 
-i 

12 


9i 

6 

Si 

<5i 


10  ii} 


69 

7 

iif 

60 

9 

4i 

56 

9 

5 

57 

8 

Si 

69 

lO 

I  If 

48 

8 

2i 

48 

8 

4i 

9t 


9   ai 
9   8 


8  3 

8  6i 

8  7* 

9  »i 
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Discussion  on  Major  Ceaigib's  Paper. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  lie  considered  that  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  Major  Craigie  deserved  distinguished  thanks  for  its  pains- 
taking and  lucid  discrimination  of  experiences  conclusive  to  settled 
principles  of  administration.  He  regarded  the  paper  as  superior 
to  any — unless  it  be  very  recent — reports  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  which  such  discrimination  ought  to  be  displayed.  But 
in  experience  for  comparison  with  the  past  administration,  the 
available  statistics  are  very  defective,  as  indeed  all  are.  When  the 
rates  had  reached  the  sum  stated  of  139.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  pressure  became  so  severe  that  efforts  were  made  to  throw 
charges  on  other  matters  of  expenditure,  as  on  labour  rates,  road 
rates,  and  rates  on  other  subject  matters  of  pauperising  expen- 
diture, of  which  no  accounts  could  be  got,  and  could  only  widely 
be  guessed  at  as  additions  of  2,ocx),oooZ.  or  more.  When  the 
executive  commission  took  over  the  administration,  the  rates  were 
returned  as  9,000,000/.,  but  they  could  not  be  less  than  2,000,000/. 
in  addition.  The  rates  now,  if  the  former  system  could  have  been 
continued,  must  have  been  more  than  double  what  they  are  now 
even  with  a  partial  application  of  the  principle  then  laid  down. 
In  his  (Mr.  Chadwick's)  own  Report  of  1833,  the  principles  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  Parliament — ^his  conclusion  was  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  'working  of  every  one  of  the  improvements  set  forth  that 
the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  should  be  entrusted  as  to 
their  general  superintendence  to  one  central  authority  with  exten- 
sive powers,  and  as  to  their  details  to  paid  officers  acting  under 
the  consciousness  of  constant  superintendence  and  strict  respon- 
sibility. The  duties  of  the  unpaid  and  practically  irresponsible, 
that  commission  considered  should  be  confined  to  the  exercise 
of  supervisory  functions  only  like  those  of  visiting  magistrates 
to  prisons.  But  this  decision  was  not  carried  out  by  the  new 
executive  commission,  under  circumstances  which  were  too  long  to 
particularise.  The  return  to  the  principles  of  1833,  that  is  to  say, 
those  of  his  (Mr.  Chadwick's)  own  report,  has  been  petitioned  for 
by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
boards  of  guardians.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
practical  examples,  such  as  at  Whitechapel,  St.  George's  in  the 
East,  Stepney,  Manchester,  Cambridge,  and  St.  Neott's,  where  the 
original  measure  has  been  in  course  of  practical  operation  by  the 
guardians  voluntarily  adopting  it,  and  by  exercising  only  super- 
visory functions,  looking  over  the  relief  lists  and  leaving  the 
executive  duties  to  competent  paid  officers.  Thus  in  the  White- 
chapel Union  there  have  been  as  many  as  6,000  out-door  paupers, 
now  with  increasing  pressure  of  distress,  there  is  scarcely  any. 
In  Manchester  there  have  been  as  many  as    20,000    out-door 
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panpers,  on  ordinary  occasions  some  6,000,  but  now  there  are 
almost  none.  And  so  in  the  other  districts  mentioned.  It  has 
been  objected  by  a  priori  reasoners  to  the  instance  of  Whitechapel 
for  example  that  this  restriction  of  out-door  relief  must  occasion 
an  augmentation  of  crime.  Crime  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one  half  of  what  it  was  previously.  It  was  said  you  must  trench 
upon  private  resources  and  diminish  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks ; — those  deposits  have  largely  increased.  The  system  which 
leaves  the  executive  administration  to  the  unpaid  and  irresponsible, 
leaves  it  to  the  exercise  of  a  very  weak  and  timid  administration 
of  half  a  day  in  the  week  at  the  best  of  attention,  and  if  there  is  no 
corruption — as  is  common.  The  relief  by  the  permanent  officer  is 
on  a  competent  study  during  every  working  hour  during  every  day 
in  the  week.  The  common  fallacy  now  of  half  a  century  of  dura- 
•tion,  on  which  out-door  money  relief  is  advanced,  even  if  it  be  by 
a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  is  this  :  **  Oh,  I  know  this  poor  old  body 
well ;  the  least  relief  we  can  give  her  is  half-a-crown  in  money ;  & 
she  is  sent  into  the  house  it  will  cost  double  that."  The  large 
multiplication  of  the  half-crowns  that  follows  is  overlooked.  The 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Whately,  brother  of  Archbishop  Whately,  was 
the  ablest  local  parochial  economist  whom  they  met  witi  in  the 
course  of  their  local  inquiry.  He  gave  as  a  last  text  of  exhor- 
tation, "  Do  not  flinch  from  shutting  ofE  all  the  out-door  relief  to 
the  widows  and  poor  bodies.  I  did  it  to  all  in  my  parish,  and  by 
it  I  doubled  the  incomes  of  every  one  of  them."  But  how  did  he 
double  all  their  incomes  ?  It  was  in  this  wise.  This  poor  body 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  he  allowed  her  15.  6d, 
or  25.  a  week ;  she  had  a  son  in  place  who  allowed  her  is, ;  she 
had  a  daughter  in  place  who  allowed  her  another  is.  She  had 
also  a  patron,  a  former  employer,  who  added  to  the  contributions. 
Now  the  administrative  element  still  unconsidered  is  this — that 
amongst  the  wage  classes  all  persons  have  family  or  friendly 
connections,  and  if  anyone  is  a  perfectly  lone  person  without 
any  connection  whatever,  then  assuredly  a  well  regulated  union 
house  is  the  best  place  for  him  or  her  for  relief,  medical  as  well 
as  other.  He  might  present  another  example  on  a  large  scale. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  relief  for 
40,000  of  the  destitute  was  provided  in  sanitary  earthwork  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Robert  Rawlinson.  Of  that 
relief  only  7,000  accepted  it.  Now  what  became  of  the  other  3 3,000 ? 
As  a  rule  they  had  all  family  connections.  One  cotton  spinner  might 
have  a  brother  who  was  a  carpenter,  another  who  was  a  bricklayer, 
another  who  was  an  iron- worker  or  a  collier.  He  went  and  dined 
with  them,  and  they  would  join  in  helping  him  in  migration  or 
emigration,  or  in  some  new  source  of  employment  found  out  for 
him.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  relief  is  to  strengthen  family 
feelings  and  social  conditions,  which  out-door  money  relief  destroys. 
One  important  course  of  improvement  would  h&  by  conferring 
upon  the  new  county  councils  the  power  of  directing  contracts  for 
the  supplies  of  food,  for  materials  for  the  whole  county,  while 
considerable  beneficial  employment  may  be  provided  for  the 
inmates  of  the   several  institutions,   and  an  economy   of  large 
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wholesale  prices  effected ^  and  another  very  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  local  representation  wonld  be  obtained  bj  clearing 
away  from  the  local  boards  those  who  seek  and  obtain  office 
solely  for  the  sake  of  the  contracts  or  the  patronage  in  contracts. 
This  wonld  bring  aboat  what  was  originally  intended,  and  wonld 
effect,  as  paid  officers  of  experience  agreed,  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  administi*ation,  and  a  further  redaction  of  at  least 
3  million  £  of  local  charges.  Oat-door  relief  in  money  often  goes 
to  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  the  bad  tenements  of  the  adminis- 
trators, or  to  be  spent  in  their  shops,  or  even  yet  in  aid  of  wages, 
or  in  ways  banefal  to  the  interests  of  the  wage  classes.  A  return 
to  **  Vestralisation,"  to  which  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
people  who  do  not  know  what  it  once  was,  would  aggravate  the 
evils  of  the  wasteful  distribution  of  unpaid  parish  overseers, 
while  the  services  of  some  13,000  paid  officers,  though  as  yet 
imperfectly  organised,  has  largely  advanced  wages.  An  extension 
of  competent  centralisation  in  wider  local  areas  would  still  further 
greatly  reduce  the  existing  evils  and  excessive  charges  for  the 
benefit  of  all  classes,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage  classes. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.P.,  said  he  would  give  a  few  statistics 
of  an  agricultural  union  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
the  Atcham  Union,  in  illustration  and  support  of  the  paper  read 
by  Major  Craigie.  His  figures  would  confirm  the  statement  of 
Major  Craigie,  that  the  stnct  regulation  of  out-door  relief  did  not 
"  force  people  into  the  house."  That  assertion,  often  repeated,  was 
not  supported  by  facts,  and  was  contradicted  by  figures.  The 
Atcham  Union  was  agricultural,  the  wages  were  rather  lower  than 
the  general  standard,  the  rents  for  cottages  and  gardens  were  also 
low,  ranging  from  3/.  to  4Z.,  and  there  were  an  unusually  large 
number  of  "cowtakes"  at  rents  of  8/.  to  12/.,  of  which  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  the  tenants.  Such  being  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  union,  he  wonld  say  that  the  principles  of  the 
new  poor  law  had  been  carried  out  within  the  union  since  its 
formation,  ^and  he  would  now  compare  the  figures  of 

1836.  with  1856. 

Population  17*855     19,088 

Poop  rates  £9,768     £4*895 


Paupen 

Families  1*065  H3 

Persons    1,395  •,.  329 

Bastards  271  37 

I  in  every  12  of  population.  i  in  OTery  58  of  population. 

In-door.  In-door. 

Adults 131     93 

Children 6$ 83 

Total    ^ 196    176 

The  children  in  the  workhouse  in  1856  were  composed  of  the 
following  classes :   30  illegitimate  with  mothers,   4  illegitimate 
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deserted,  3  illegitimate  orphans,  15  legitimate  with  their  parents, 
15  orphans,  4  deserted,  12  others.  The  same  rales  with  the  same 
resnlts  have  been  applied  continnouslj.  Thns  immediately  after 
the  new  poor  law  came  into  operation  in  1838,  the  applicants  for 
out-relief  were  215,  of  whom  100  received  out-relief,  and  115  were 
offered  the  house ;  in  1856  the  applicants  for  out-relief  were  40,  of 
whom  26  received  out-relief,  and  14  were  offered  the  house.  Of 
the  14  who  in  the  last  year  were  offered  the  house  only  4  accepted, 
and  of  these  only  2  stayed  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Adequate 
relief,  as  had  often  been  pointed  out,  could  only  be  given  in  the 
house.  It  was  downright  cruelty  to  keep  a  family  in  a  tenement 
scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation,  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  by 
giving  a  dole  every  week.  When  people  talked  of  "  breaking  up 
the  home,"  they  ought  to  consider  whether  the  home  was  worth 
preserving.  Take  such  a  case  as  the  following,  which  was  a  real 
case,  and  typical  of  thousands :  A  man  of  64,  a  wife  of  38,  and 
three  children,  living  in  a  cottage  with  one  bed-room.  Oat-door 
relief  was  asked  and  was  refused ;  the  house  was  offered,  and  with 
some  regrets  and  difficulty  at  length  accepted.  During  the  first 
fortnight  in  the  house  the  man  was  laid  up  in  the  workhouse 
infirmary  in  bed,  the  woman  was  confined,  and  the  three  children 
were  put  to  school.  Supposing  5s.  or  even  io«.  a  week  had  been 
given  in  out-relief,  just  conceive  the  state  of  things  which  would 
have  prevailed  in  that  one-bed  roomed  cottage  during  that  fort- 
night. He  would  mention  some  of  the  rules  which  were  generally 
acted  upon  in  that  union,  excepting  in  cases  of  urgency  or  sadden 
sickness:  No  out-door  relief  granted  (1)  to  any  who  rents  more 
than  half  an  acre;  (2)  or  who  pays  more  than  4/.  los.  rent;  (3) 
or  to  orphan  children ;  (4)  or  to  deserted  wives  or  children ;  (5)  or 
to  men  who  plead  "  no  work ;"  (6)  The  whole  cost  of  funerals  is 
paid  where  necessary,  but  no  grant  is  made  towards  a  portion  of 
the  cost.  The  board  of  guardians  always  endeavoured  to  inform 
itself  and  to  give  information  as  to  where  work  could  be  procured, 
and  in  times  of  difficulty  to  induce  either  private  persons  or  public 
bodies  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements.  Their  object  was  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  the  labouring  class.  By  putting 
itself  in  communication  with  the  landlords  and  elhployers  of  labour 
as  well  as  the  poor,  a  board  could  do  much.  He  recommended  that 
the  names  of  the  out-door  paupers  should  be  published  quarterly 
in  every  union,  together  with  the  names  of  their  landlords  attached, 
and  of  the  rent  they  were  paying,  and  the  accommodation  in  their 
cottages.  Out-door  relief  should  be  conditional  on  the  cottage 
being  in  good  repair.  Another  condition  of  such  relief  ought  to  be 
that  it  should  be  adequate,  otherwise  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  standard  of  wages,  and  depress  the 
condition  of  the  independent  poor.  If  a  man  was  in  distress  who 
should  assist  him  P  Upon  whom  had  he  legitimate  claims  P  He 
would  place  them  in  the  following  order  :  (1)  Children  upon 
parents;  (2)  Parents  upon  children;  (3)  Relations  upon  rela- 
tions ;  (4)  Neighbours  upon  neighbours ;  (5)  Tenants  upon 
landords ;  (6)  Labourers  upon  employers.  And  lastly,  when 
destitute  persons  had  exhausted  all  their  claims,  and  when  the 
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whole  world  tnmed  their  backs  upon  them,  then,  and  then  only, 
had  they  a  claim  upon  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  said  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  a 
most  pernicious  system  came  into  vogue  for  relief  to  be  given 
simply  in  lieu  of  wages,  but  of  late  years  that  system  had  been 
almost  entirely  departed  from.  He  hoped  however,  that  the 
practice  would  not  now  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  refusing  all 
out-door  relief  in  cases  of  hardship.  In  the  union  in  which  he  was 
a  guardian  relief  was  never  given  in  lieu  of  wages,  and  a  reason- 
able amounfc  of  out-door,  relief  was  granted  after  each  case  had 
been  properly  examined  into  and  reported  upon.  It  had  been 
found  that  out-door  relief  was  in  many  cases  cheaper,  and  also 
more  humane.  He  was  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton 
on  that  point,  but  he  was  certain  that  it  would  often  be  cruel  to 
separate  the  infirm  and  sick  from  their  families.  Major  Craigie 
had  mentioned  the  special  case  of  Brixworth,  which  in  1881  had 
a  population  of  13,336,  and  said  that  there  were  in  1871  9^  per 
cent,  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  January.  That  meant  that 
28^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  received  relief  at  some  time 
or  other  during  that  year.  That  seemed  to  imply  that  that  parish 
must  in  1871  have  been  in  almost  as  bad  a  state  as  many  of  the 
places  upon  which  such  startling  evidence  was  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  in  1834.  The  change  was  no  doubt  needed, 
but  there  was  strong  evidence  afforded  by  Major  Craigie's  own 
statistics  that  it  was  too  drastically  applied.  The  cases  of  medical 
relief  in  1870  were  386,  and  in  1887  only  i.  There  must  be  a  good 
many  in  that  neighbourhood  who  were  now  suffering  from  so 
drastic  a  change,  and  the  small  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
must  be  rather  severely  and  unfairly  trenched  upon  in  giving  help 
to  their  own  class.  What  the  administrators  of  relief  had  mostly  to 
look  to  was,  that  able-bodied  m6n  did  not  receive  relief.  If  they 
were  without  work  they  must  either  go  to  the  house  or  get  some- 
thing to  do  at  such  wages  as  employers  could  afford ;  and  it  might 
be  depended  upon  that  if  this  plan  were  strictly  enforced  nearly  all 
of  them  would  find  something  to  do.  In  towns  it  was  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  rural  districts.  Take  London 
for  instance.  Of  course  the  rent  of  rooms  in  London  was  so  high, 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  a  family  to  get  an  infirm  person 
taken  into  the  house  so  as  to  get  rid  of  him  or  her.  In  rural 
districts  where  rents  were  about  one-fifth  of  those  charged  in 
London  that  was  not  so.  The  father  or  the  mother  or  may  be  a 
sister  might  be  infirm,  but  still  able  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
attending  to  the  children,  or  cooking  the  meals.  The  2s.  or  35.  given 
by  the  board  of  guardians  in  such  a  case  enabled  the  wage  earner 
to  keep  the  poor  man  or  woman  out  of  the  poor  house,  and  to  make 
some  use  of  them  as  well.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Chadwick 
that  paid  officers  ought  to  be  entrusted  with  the  relief,  and  that  no 
persons  interested  either  in  the  rates  or  in  the  wages  of  the  poor 
should  have  too  much  to  do  with  the  direct  relief.  The  great 
thing  that  the  labouring  classes  required  to  keep  them  away  from 
the  poor  house  was  a  little  land  around  their  cottages.     Wherever 
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lie  (Mr.  Harris)  had  let  a  little  land  to  labouring  men  they  had 
always  put  money  by.  It  kept  them  away  from  the  public  house, 
and  in  his  parish  they  never  had  an  able-bodied  pauper — they  had 
only  two  or  three  infirm  widows  on  the  books  out  of  a  population 
of  450.  Then  there  should  be  some  arrangement  for  national 
thrift.  The  Government  had  taken  up  the  savings  bank  system 
with  great  vigour.  Nearly  all  thrift  societies  in  villages  were  badly 
managed.  If  the  Government  would  take  the  management  of  such 
societies  in  conjunction  with  the  savings  banks,  and  draw  up  rules 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  schools,  he  believed  that  in  the  next  generation 
there  would  not  be  one-fourth  the  present  pauperism ;  for  education 
to  be  practical  ought  to  encourage  a  desire  for  independence. 

Mr.  G.  M.  EIeknedy,  G.B.,  agreed  generally  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  paper,  though  he  held  that  the  increase  of  trade  siiice  1831, 
and  the  development  of  the  use  of  coal  and  iron  had  much  to  do 
with  the  diminution  of  pauperism.  His  experience  was  that  in 
many  cases  out-door  relief  was  more  beneficial  and  cheaper  than 
in-door  relief,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results.  Pauperism  has  a 
tendency  to  perpetuate  itself;  and  that  tendency  is  as  great  or 
greater  in  the  house  as  in  out-door  relief.  He  regretted  the  loss 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  means  of  checking  the  perpetua- 
tion of  pauperism :  a  most  efiectual  means,  he  maintained,  if  rightly 
used.  He  fully  agreed  that  reliance  should  be  chiefly  placed  on 
local  management;  but  thought  that  in  estimating  its  value  in 
particular  instances,  and  the  full  meaning  of  the  tables  annexed  to 
this  important  and  interesting  paper,  questions  of  the  rate  of 
wages,  cost  of  living,  emigration,  and  opportunities  for  thrift  affect 
largely  the  curve  of  pauperism.  The  duties  of  the  Central 
Department  in  London  should  be  those  of  supervision  rather  than 
of  direct  interference. 

Mr.  J.  Fletcher  said  that  in  Hampstead,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  an  extreme  course  with 
regard  to  out  relief  had  not  been  taken.  An  endeavour  had,  how- 
ever, been  made  not  to  increase  it,  and  though  the  population  had 
nearly  doubled  during  the  last  few  years,  the  out  relief  remained 
stationary,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  even  be  diminished. 
The  board  at  Hampstead  was  perhaps  too  lenient  in  respect  to 
widows,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  tradition  there  that  where  a  bread- 
winner had  been  taken  away  by  death,  the  widow  should  be 
encouraged  for  a  limited  period.  With  that  exception  the  out 
relief  was  confined  to  cases  of  urgency  and  illness,  but  the 
guardians  had  never  been  able  to  see  their  way  to  adopt  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  Whitechapel  guardians  had  got  rid  of 
out  relief  altogether. 

Sir  R.  W.  Rawson  thought  when  humanity  and  sympathy 
disposed  the  guardians  to  assist  a  widow,  a  fixed  time  should  be 
named  beyond  which  the  out-door  relief  should,  not  be  granted. 
When  the  question  of  the  management  of  the  poor  was  likely  to 
come  before  the  legislature,  he  hoped  that  the  facts  contained  in 
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Major  Craigie's  paper  would  afford  a  valuable  guide  to  the  future 
administrators  of  the  poor  law,  and  be  productive  of  some  relief  of 
the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  received  out-door  relief,  as  shown 
in  Table  G,  said  he  thought  it  might  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  great  change  introduced  into  the  army  by  Lord  Cardwell 
in  1871,  when  the  short  service  system  began.  He  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  Major  Craigie  could  ascertain  from  the  military 
returns  what  was  the  relative  proportion  of  married  soldiers  in 
1871  and  in  1887. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  that  there  were  two  or  three  points 
connected  with  the  rapid  drop  between  1871  and  1877.  The 
former  was  the  year  in  which  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
export  trade,  pointing  of  course  to  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  wages  of  the  people,  and  thereby  lessening  the  number  of 
those  who  came  on  the  rates.  He  also  thought  the  cost  of  food 
was  very  much  reduced  at  the  same  time.  Major  Craigie  had 
plainly  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  lessen  the  contributions  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  but  he  had  not  proved  that  such 
reduction  was  not  concurrent  with  an  alteration  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  themselves.  He  had  however  disposed  of  the 
appeal  to  the  amount  of  poor  relief  as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity 
or  otherwise  of  the  country.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  private  charity,  and  the  diminution  of  poor 
relief  did  not  show  that  destitution  did  not  exist.  Those  who 
were  benevolent  helped  their  neighbours  because  the  out-door 
relief  was  withdrawn.  In  1876  the  amount  received  by  the 
revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors  was  iL  per  head ;  now  it  was 
165.  or  16*.  6dL,  and  it  might  fairly  be  claimed  that  that  reduction 
had  something  to  do  with  the  incidence  of  poor  relief.  It  was 
only  by  pursuing  researches  into  what  might  be  considered  out  of 
the  way  comers  that  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  country 
could  be  estimated. 

Major  Craigie  (in  reply)  said  that  he  only  regretted  that  none 
of  the  party  of  reaction,  who  advocated  a  recurrence  to  a  less 
strict  system  of  poor  law  administration,  on  the  ground  that  it  Tfaa 
more  popular,  had  put  in  an  appearance  that  evening.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  speakers  had  impugned  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
paper.  The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  rightly  accounted  for  the 
diminished  number  of  soldiers*  wives  relieved.  He  was  bound  to 
take  exception  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bourne's  suggestion,  that  there 
was  a  close  connection  and  interchange  between  the  giving  of 
charity  and  the  paying  of  poor  rates.  The  poor  rate  was  not 
imposed  to  relieve  the  benevolent  from  ministering  to  the  dis- 
tressed, nor  were  the  benevolent  asked  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  by 
assuming  the  duty  properly  falling  on  the  x>oor  rate.  Totally 
different  motives  guided  the  two  sorts  of  relief.  The  sole  duty  of 
a  board  of  guardians  was  how  best  to  relieve  absolute  destitution. 
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None  he  believed  did  less  than  this,  and  many  boards  mischievously 
attempted  to  do  mnch  more,  and  in  so  doing  increased  pauperism 
in  their  districts.  The  current  of  events  in  the  unions  he  had 
mentioned  ought  to  teach  that  there  "was  still  a  wide  margin  for 
reform,  and  that  there  might  be  an  immense  reduction  effected  yet 
in  respect  of  the  burden  of  poor  relief.  Mr.  Harris  had  alluded  to 
the  possibility  of  breaking  up  homes  by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse. 
The  figures  quoted  in  the  paper  seemed  to  dispose  of  this  bugbear. 
Where  most  was  done  these  consequences  had  not  followed.  But 
if  even  all  that  was  prophesied  happened  in  this  direction,  and  one 
or  two  rate-maintained  homes  in  a  union  were  broken  up  by  a 
sudden  change  of  policy  in  one  year,  the  number  would  be  few  in 
the  future.  Individual  cases  even  of  considerable  hardship  must 
not  be  regarded  as  paramount  in  this  matter,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  effect  on  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  oar  alarm 
lest  discomfort  should  attend  the  conditions  under  which  relief  was 
given  to  an  individual,  we  may  easily  cause  tenfold  more  harm  to 
the  State  in  general.  It  was  above  all  things  needful  to  maintaiu 
and  mark  the  difference  between  a  pauper  and  an  independent  self 
supporting  citizen.  Only  on  the  previous  night,  in  Parliament, 
reference  was  made  by  an  ex-minister — Mr.  Broadhurst — to  the 
term  pauper  as  harsh  and  obsolete.  •  He  suggested  as  a  better  tern;L 
"  industrial  pensioner."  If  the  mischievous  notion  which  underlay 
that  expression  were  really  to  get  hold  again  in  England,  we 
should  go  back  not  only  to  the  pauper  rolls  of  1871  and  1863,  but 
perhaps  soon  to  those  melancholy  ones  before  1834'.  Whole  towns 
and  villages  would  have  to  hypothecate  their  revenues  for  the 
provision  of  the  growing  charge  which  the  support  of  a  list  of 
industrial  pensioners  would  involve.  With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  medical  relief,  he  could  not  help  thinking  from  the  reports 
he  had  read,  that  there  was  no  step  which  tended  more  surely  to 
the  placing  of  a  man  on  the  regular  pauper  list  than  placing  him 
on  the  medical  list.  He  was  certain  that  in  the  reformed  union 
which  he  had  visited  while  preparing  the  paper,  no  bad  results 
either  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  union  had  resulted  from  what 
he  had  shown  was  the  virtual  stopping  of  so  called  medical  relief. 
Co-operative  clubs  provided  the  men  with  medical  attendance,  so 
that  even  in  illness  they  did  not  become  paupers.  One  question 
raised  by  his  paper  he  would  like  to  have  seen  iurther  debated, 
this  was  how  far  the  notable  drop  in  pauperism  between  1871  and 
1877  was  due  to  national  prosperity,  and  how  far  it  was  due  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  proper  policy  in  respect  to  poor  law  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Bourne  suggested  the  large  volume  of  our  exports  in 
these  years  as  evidencing  a  manufacturing  prosperity  which  might 
naturally  lighten  pauperism.  But  he  would  point  out  that  the 
figures  of  his  tables  showed  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  busy  manu- 
facturing districts  as  in  backward  and  formerly  pauperised  agricul- 
tural unions  that  the  great  reduction  had  occurred.  This  pointed 
to  some  different  cause  as  at  work,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  be 
mainly  a  refonned  administration  which  had  lightened  the  pauper 
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I. — Introduction :  the  Name  of  West  Barhary, 

"  The  first,  last,  and  best  coantj  of  England." 

Tn  the  interesting  biography  of  Samuel  Drew,  "  shoemaker  and 
*'  metaphysician,"  as  he  has  sometimes  been  epigrammatically 
styled,  we  are  told^  that,  when  he  went  to  live  at  the  Cornish 
town  of  St.  Anstell,  "  the  rude  manners  of  the  population  which 
**  had  led  some  to  call  Cornwall  '  West  Barbary,'  were  fast  yielding 
"  to  the  benign  influences  of  that  Gospel  which  had  been  so 
'*  faithfully  and  zealously  promulgated  among  its  inhabitants  by 
"  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  "  benign  influences  "  of  the  Wesleyan 
revival,  which  perhaps  was  nowhere  more  pronounced,  and  has  in 
no  district  been  fraught  with  more  abiding  consequences,  the  name 
of  "  West  Barbary "  still  survives,  and  even  to-day  is  playfully 
applied  on  some  occasions,  if  not  by  strangers,  at  least  by  the 
Cornish  themselves,  to  their  bleak  and  rugged  county.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  that  any  warrant  for  the  name  can  now  be  found  in  the 
"  rude  manners  of  the  population ;"  for  in  this  respect  at  least  all 
accounts  are  unanimous  in  crediting  the  faithful  and  zealous  labours 
of  "the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors"  with  the  most 
remarkable  and  gratifying  results.  A  writer,  for  instance,  in 
Knight's  "  Penny  Magazine,"  stated*  in  1836  that  the  "  improve- 
"  ment"  which  had  taken  place  in  Cornwall  during  the  "  last  thirty 
"  years  "  had  been  "very  striking,"  and  that "  Wesleyan  Methodism" 
had  undoubtedly  "  had  a  share  in  producing  this  state  of  things." 
A  writer  in  the  "London  Quarterly"  in  1862  maintained'  that 
Wesleyan  Methodism  had  been  the  chief  agency  in  efEecting  what 
might  be  described  as  a  "revolution"  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  Cornwall.  John  Wesley  himself,  as  early  as  1781,  had 
"  remarked  :* — "  It  pleased  God  the  seed  there  sown  has  produced 
"  an  abundant  harvest."  "  Indeed,"  he  added,  "  I  hardly  know 
"  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  where  there  has  been  a  more 
"  general  change."  And  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  writing  in  1851,  gave 
utterance  to  an  opinion  which  might  be  echoed  by  many  a  grateful 
tourist,  when  he  declared*  that  the  "  manners  of  the  Cornish  of  all 
"  ranks  down  to  the  lowest "  were  "  remarkably  distinguished  by 
"  courtesy." 

But  it  is  rather  because  in  this  extreme  comer  of  England — 
"  the  farthest  shire  of  England  westwards,"  as  Carew  termed  it  in 

>  "  Samuel  Drew,  the  Self-tangbt  Comishman,"  1861,  p.  67. 
«  Knight's  "  Penny  Magazine,"  2l8t  May,  1836. 
»  "  London  Quarterly,"  XIX.  1862,  pp.  1—42. 

*  "  Weslcy'g  Works/'  vol.  xiii,  p.  297.  r^r^n]t> 

*  "  Rambles  beyond  Railways,"  by  Wilkie  Colli^'"^^  by  ^^OOglL 
TOL.   L!.      PAET  III.  ,  2  K 
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his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall " — we  can  detect  more  abundant  and 
closer  links  with  the  past  than  elsewhere,  and  becanse  in  somo 
respects  at  least  the  population  seems  to  have  remained  unaffected 
hj  modem  changes,  that  the  name  can  still  be  applied.  '^  It  is 
"  impossible,"  remarked*  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  in  1867,  "  to 
"  spend  even  a  few  weeks  in  Cornwall  without  being  impressed 
"  with  the  air  of  antiquity  which  pervades  that  county."  "  There  is 
"  a  continuity  between  the  present  and  the  past  of  that  curious 
'*  peninsula,  snch  as  we  seldom  find  in  any  other  place."  And 
hence  it  is  that  Cornwall  has  always  been  an  attractive  subject  of 
study  to  the  antiquarian,^  be  his  researches  architectural,  linguistic, 
or  legal;  and  that  it  presents  no  less  interesting  a  field  of 
inquiry  to  the  economic  antiquarian.  The  county  abounds •  with 
"  survivals  "  of  the  past ;  and  among  these  the  system  by  which 
the  mines  are  worked  is  as  interesting  and  remarkable  as  are  the 
ancient  Celtic  cromlechs,  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  Stannaries,  and  the  few  scanty  traces  which  may  still  be 
found  of  the  old  Cornish  language.' 

The  economic  student  who  is  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  that 
painful  chapter  of  industrial  history  with  which  the  last  century 
closed  and  the  present  opened,  and  has  traced  the  course  of  the 
sweeping  revolution  which  was  then  effected  in  the  methods  of 
English  industry,  has  seen  how  ancient  landmarks  were  rudely 
removed,  how  new  relations  were  substituted  for  old,  and  how,  as 
one  writer  has  put  it,  the  word  "manufacturer"  was  made  to 
"  forget  its  etymology,**  and  the  mediaBval  craftsman,  who  lived 
and  worked  together  with  his  apprentices  and  journeymen,  gave 
place  to  the  modem  "master,"  who  employed  hundreds  of 
"  hands "  whose  very  faces  he  might  not  know,  and  to  whose 
interests  his  own  were  linked  by  the  unsjinpathetic  bond  of  a 
"  cash-nexus,"  might  well  be  surprised  to  discover  a  district  and 
an  industry  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  "industrial  revolution,"  and  to  have  preserved  with 
unbroken  continuity  the  same  general  system  of  wages  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  if  not  from  a  yet  earlier  date,  down  to 
the  present  day. 

•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  cxxiii  (1867),  pp.  85,  &c  Cf,  also  "  An  Unsenti- 
'*  mental  Journey  through  Cornwall,"  p.  18. 

^  It  must  be  added  that  it  has  sometimes  been  the  occanon  of  fanciful  theories. 

•  The  "Quarterly  Review"  remarks  that  "it  has  been  truly  said  that  Com- 
"  wall  is  poor  in  antiquities,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  rich  in  antiquity." 

•  Dolly  Pentreath,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  person  who  could  talk  in 
Cornish,  died  at  Newl^'u,  near  Penzance,  in  1778 ;  but  fragments  of  the  languaire 
arc  said  still  to  live  in  the  memory,  e.^.,  the  numerals,  and  portions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creeds.— " Leisure  Hour,"  1879,  pp.  167,  ic»;  "Quarterly 
•*  Review,**  vol.  cxxiii,  p.  40.  igitized  byVjOOglC 
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«  The  social  reformer,  again,  who  has  learnt  to  regard  trades 
unions  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  for  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  workmen,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  as  perhaps  the 
most  certain  guarantee  which  is  now  available  for  the  preservation 
of  industrial  peace,  might  well  be  astonished  to  find  a  district  and 
an  industry  where  strikes  are  said^^  to  be  "unknown,"  and  "no 
"  combinations  or  unions  "  exist." 

And  lastly,  the  veteran  co-operator,  who  has  for  years  been 
persistently  urging  the  extension  of  the  principles,  which  have 
proved  so  successful  in  the  distribution  or  consumption  of  wealth,  to 
its  production,  and  has  met  with  little  else  save  disappointment,  if 
not  failure,  in  practice,  and — ^by  a  still  more  cruel  dispensation  of 
fate — with  discouragement  and  dissension  among  his  own  brethren," 
might  well  marvel  to  hear  of  a  district  and  an  industry  where 
societies  for  co-operative  distribution  may  be  said  without  undue 
exaggeration  to  be  practically  non-existent,  while  the  system  of 
wages  in  the  mines  may  be  described  without  any  great  straining 
of  language  as  a  species  of  co-operative  production.^^ 

II. — The  Permanence  of  the  System  of  Wages  in  the  Mines. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  apparent  enigma  we  have  just 
noticed  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  remoteness  and  separate 
character  of  the  district.  "  There  is  no  county  in  England  with  a 
"  stronger  individuality  than  Cornwall,"  remarked^*  the  author  of 
"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  And  there  is  a  story,  which  may 
indeed  be  fabulous  but  is  nevertheless  current,*'  to  the  effect  that 
in  an  old  geography  book  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
entry  may  be  found:  "  Cornwall:  a  foreign  country  on  that  side  of 
England  next  to  Spain."  At  any  rate  a  writer  in  "Chambers's 
"  Journal "  once  described"  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  un-English  of 
"  English  counties ;"  and  to  illustrate  and  justify  this  description  the 
same  writer  pointed  out  that  it  was  "the  last  region  into  which  the 
"railway  engine  penetrated."  And  yet — curiously  enough — the 
county  enjoys  a  historic  connection  with  the  engine,  for  Bichard 

"  •*  Penny  Magazine,"  27th  December,  1834. 

"  S.,  Q.  1867,  5798.  Cf.  contra,  "Mining  Journal,"  lltli  Jannnry,  19th 
April,  and  24th  May,  1879,  for  strike  at  Devon  Great  Consols  Mine.  As  frequent 
reference  will  have  to  be  made  to  the  parliamentary  papers,  I  shall  for  the  sake  of 
abbreviating  the  notes  refer  to  the  Beport  (1887)  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Stannaries  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill  by  the  letter  S, 
and  to  the  Report  (1864)  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  all  Mines  in  Great  Britain  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  28  and  24 
Vict.,  cap.  131,  do  not  apply,  by  the  letter  K. 

i<  Cf,  address  of  Mr.  T.  Hughes  at  the  recent  co-operative  congress  held  at 
Carlisle. 

>»  Cf.  below,  sec.  vi.  "  "Good  Words,"  Ist  January,  1867. 

»  "  Leisure  Hour,"  1879,  pp.  167,  &c.  r^r^rArr!^ 

"  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  17th  February,  1861.  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^  ^^OOglL 
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Trevithick,  who  is  said  by  some  to  liave  been,  together  with  his 
fellow  townsman  Andrew  Vivian,  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
practical  ntility  of  the  locomotive,"  was  a  "  captain  "  in  a  Gomish 
mine  ;  and  at  a  still  earlier  time  the  Vicar  of  the  Cornish  town  of 
Redruth  is  credited  ^^  with  the  fame  of  having  identified  the  engine 
invented  by  Murdoch,  as  it  came  rumbling  along  the  countiy  road, 
pouring  forth  smoke,  steam,  and  sparks,  and  casting  a  ruddy  light 
across  the  darkness,  with  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself.^' 

But,  despite  of  this,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  writing  about  Cornwall 
in  1851,  entitled  his  book  "  Rambles  beyond  Railways,"  and, 
although  the  title  was  speedily  contradicted^  by  railway  extension, 
yet  even  to-day  the  district  has  not  by  any  means  entirely  forfeited 
its  early  character.  Partly  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  frequent  alternations  of  hill  and  valley  present  to 
the  railway  engineer,  and  partly  also — ^if  we  may  believe  some 
accounts'^ — in  consequence  of  the  bitter  contests  which  were 
carried  on  between  the  partisans  of  the  broad  and  the  narrow  gauge 
at  the  time  when  the  extension  of  railways  into  Cornwall  was 
first  contemplated,  the  traffic  is  still  conveyed  on  a  single  line,  and 
the  trains  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and  limited  in  speed. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  in  such  a  district  as  this  old  customs  and 
notions  should  survive,  that  even  unreasoning  superstition  should 
stubbornly  linger,**  and  that  new  ideas  should  make  their  way  with 
comparative  slowness. 

And  this  conclusion  derives  support  from  other  significant  facts. 
The  writer  in  the  "Quarterly"  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded, 
stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  heated  quarrels  attending  the  early 
railway  history  of  their  county,  the  Cornish  were  "  comparatively 
"  indifferent  to  political^  agitation,"  and  took  "little  share  in  public 
"movements;"  and  he  said  that  this  isolation  of  Cornwall  was 
partly  due  to  its  "geographical  position."  In  this  respect  again 
the  county  has  only  recently  departed  from  its  former  traditions. 
In  the  district  comprising  the  new  parliamentary  division  of 
Camborne,  which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Mining  Division,** 
a  political  contest  is  said*^  not  to  have  taken  plade  for  half  a 

"  He  first  Applied  high  pressure  steam  to  locomotives. 

"  t.«.  in  1784.     Cf.  "  Life  of  Richard  Trevithick,"  by  F.  Trevithick,  p.  147. 

»•  Richard  Trevithick^  engine,  which  was  called  the  **  Camborne  Common 
"  Road  Locomotive/'  received  also  the  local  nickname  of  the  "  paffiog  devil."  Qf. 
"  Comiah  Worthies,"  by  G.  W.  H.  Tregellas,  vol.  ii,  p.  819. 

»  Cf.  Preface  to  2nd  edit.,  1861. 

n  "Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  cii  (1857),  pp.  289-829. 

«  Especially  among  the  miners.  Cf,  "  Leisure  Hour/*  1879,  pp.  171,  &c.; 
1883,  pp.  731.  Ac. 

*>  The  italics  are  my  own.  Cornwall,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  was  oonspicaous  for 
its  "  rotten  boroughs."     Cf  "  Leisure  Hour,"  1879.  pp.  171.  &c. 

«  Cf  statements  reported  in  the  "  West  Briton,"  10th  September,  1886, 
during  the  general  election. 
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century  before  1885,  and  the  then  member  had  retained  his  seat 
undisturbed  for  a  period  of  some  seventeen  years. 

It  is,  we  must  remember,  the  mining  districfc  which  has 
especially  preserved  this  local  and  individual  character.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  county*^  seems  to  have  been  more  easily 
susceptible  to  external  influences,  and  the  single  words  and  phrases 
which  still  survive  of  the  Cornish  language  are  said  to  be  found 
almost  exclusively  in  West  Cornwall.  Nor  is  it  without  signi- 
ficance in  this  connection  that  the  comparative  decline — to  which 
we  shall  call  attention  later — in  the  prevalence  of  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Cornish  system — the  payment  of 
laibute  as  it  is  called — has  been  more  marked  in  the  mines  of  East 
than  of  West  CornwaH,**  and  that  the  most  permanent  home  of 
that  peculiarly  Cornish  "  cost-book  '*  principle  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude,  has  been  the  western  part  of  the  county.*^  In 
considering,  then,  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to  preserve 
the  system  of  wages  in  the  mines,  we  must  pay  some  regard  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  separate  nature  of  the  county,  and  especially 
of  the  mining  district,  and  on  the  other  to  the  antiquity  and 
distinctive  character  of  the  mines  themselves. 

Whether  it  be  tinie^  or  not  that  the  Gassiterides,  from  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  tin  was  obtained,  were  identical  with 
the  west  of  Cornwall,  or  were  mistaken  for  it,  it  is  at  any 
rate  probable  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  from  whom  we  have 
previously  quoted,  is  scarcely  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  he 
maintains  that  the  "industry  of  our  ports,  our  manufacturing 
provinces,  our  coal  districts,  almost  that  of  London  itself,  are 
mere  products  of  recent  ages,  compared  with  the  trade  of  the 
Cornish  tinners."  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  language  of 
Carew  when  he  says  that  the  "tynne"  of  Cornwall — the  **  little 
**  angle,"  as  he  calls  it — "overfloweth  England,  watereth  Ohristen- 
"  dom,  and  is  derived  to  a  great  part  of  the  world  besides,"  might 
be  applied  with  some  deductions  to  a  far  earlier  period  than  that 
at  which  he  wrote. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  mines  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
worked  for  copper  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  A  report  ^ 
on  the  condition  of  the  Cornish  mines  presented  to  the  House  of 

'>  Thero  are  also,  it  should  be  mentioned,  a  few  tin  mines  in  East  Cornwall ; 
bat  they  are  less  important,  and  the  tin  mining  district^  par  excellence,  is 
ondonbtedly  West  CornwalL 

»  S.,  Q.  1328.  «  S.,  Q.  19  and  20. 

«  Cf.  "  Undergronnd  Life ;  or,  Mines  and  Miners,"  by  L.  Simonin,  translated 
and  revised  by  H.  W.  Bristow,  1869,  p.  280.  Cf.  also  "Good  Words,"  1st  Feb- 
nuiry,  1867,  pp.  120,  &c.,  and  '<  British  Mining,"  by  R.  Hunt,  p.  115. 

'^  These  statements  are  taken  from  sn  article  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  contained 
m  the  Journal  of  the  Statietical  Society,  vol.  i,  1888,  pp.  65—84. 
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CommonB  in  1799,  stated  that  it  was  not  "  nntil  tlie  latter  end  "  of 
the  previous  centniy  "  that  copper  was  first  disooyered  in  Great 
*^  Britian ;"  but  the  report  went  on  to  remark  that ''  that  was  in 
*'  working  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  which  had  been  wrought  time 
**  immemorial."  Borlase,  again,  whose  book  was  published  in  1758, 
bnt  who  probably  wrote  at  an  earlier  date,  maintained  that ''  the 
'*  application  of  the  Cornish  to  work  the  copper  mines  "  was  "  not 
*'  so  old  as  the  generation  then  living."  And  Came,  summing  np 
the  question  in  the  **  (^logical  Transactions  of  Comwal],"  argues 
that  '*  on  the  whole  it  appears  probable  that  previous  to  1700  the 
"  copper  ore  produced  in  Cornwall  was  principallj  if  not  wholly 
^'  from  the  tin  mines,  or  at  least  from  mines  originallj  .worked  for 
"  tin ;  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  correct  that  it  was  not 
**  till  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuzy  that  copper  ore  was 
*'  first  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  as  stated  to  a  committee  of 
^'  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799,  yet  that  appears  to  have  been 
'^  the  period  when  mines  were  first  set  at  work  purposely  for 
"  copper." 

But  attention  has  been  drawn  by  M.  Simonin,^  among  others, 
to  the  " remarkable  manner"  in  which  ''tin  alternates  with  copper 
**  in  the  Cornish  mines ;"  and  Piyce  in  his  *'  Mineralogia  Comu- 
"  bicnsis,"  x>oint8  ont  that  copper  is  usually  more  remote  from  the 
surface  than  tin,  and  is  consequently  discovered  at  a  later  period. 
Of  recent  years  again  the  amount  of  copper  produced  in  Great 
Britain  has  declined,  partly  indeed  in  consequence  of  the  opening 
and  cheaper  working  of  American,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  ores, 
but  partly  also  bec&use  the  Cornish  mines,  which  once  yielded 
copper,  have  now  once  more  developed  deposits  of  tin.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  has  this  been  the  case  that  a  local  newspaper 
reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  1886,  stated '^  that  copper  mining 
was  almost  a  "past  industry"  in  Cornwall;  and  the  sales  of 
copper  ore  which  once  took  place  at  Redruth  were  said  in  another 
issue  of  the  same  newspaper  to  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  tin, 
therefore,  which  occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  history  of  the 
Cornish  mines ;  and  it  is  to  the  systems  attending  the  production 
of  tin  that  we  must  look  in  the  main  for  the  origin  of  the  peculiar 
traditions  of  Cornish  miners. 

The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  as  the  report  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1799  stated,  have  been  **  wrought  time  immemorial  ;'* 

M  "  Undergronnd  Life,"  p.  304.    Thus  the  famooB  Botallack  mine  was  worked 
as  a  tin  mine  from  1721  at  least,  and  abont  1816  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of    . 
the  most  productive  tin  mines.     In  1841  it  was  abont  to  be  abandoned,  bot  a  rich 
copper  lode  was  discovered,  while  now  it  is  once  more  worked  for  tin.     Cf.  Tre- 
gdlas'  "  Guide  to  Cornwall,"  pp.  29  and  80. 

"  *'  Western  Morning  News,"  Srd  and  Slst  December,  1886.    The  sales  were 
'  ^tall  continued  at  Truro. 
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and  in  the  antiquity  of  the  trade  itself  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  say 
that  we  may  detect  a  reason  for  the  long  continuance  of  the  system 
of  wages.  For  this  very  antiquity  gave  a  separate  and  distinctive 
character  to  the  workers  in  the  trade ;  and — to  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  a  point  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  distinctive  character — the  Cornish  miners  like  the  lead  miners 
of  the  Derbyshire  Peak  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  under  extra- 
ordinary legal  jurisdiction. 

The  origin  of  the  mining  laws  in  Cornwall  is  said**  indeed  by  a 
writer  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine  "  to  date  back  to  a  time  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  And,  although  we  may  not 
give  credence  to  this  tradition,  and  may  hold  that  if  we  did  it 
would  be  as  little  possible  to  obtain  any  accurate  idea  of  the  details 
of  these  laws  as  it  would  be  to  discover  the  relation  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  may  have  stood  to  the  management  of  the  mines,  or 
the  nature  of  the  system  according  to  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  the  Bomans  may  have  employed  the  labour  of  the  Britons, 
or  the  character  of  the  bargains  by  which,  at  a  still  later  time,  the 
mines  may  have  been  leased  by  King  John  to  the  Jews,®  yet  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  privileges,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
secured  by  a  few  Cornish  gentlemen  during  the  disturbances  in  the 
reigns  of  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  that  sovereign,  were  con- 
fined by  a  charter  of  the  33rd  year  of  Edward  I.^  The  right  of 
working  the  tin  had  probably  been  vested  in  the  Norman  sovereigns 
as  Earls  of  Cornwall,  and  the  privileges  of  establishing  a  separate 
court  of  judicature  and  a  "kind  of  parliament,"  of  collecting  for 
the  lords  a  toll  of  one-fifteenth^  of  the  tin  produced,  and  of  pre- 
scribing conditions  with  regard  to  mining  boundaries,  were 
probably  conceded  in  return  for  a  payment  of  48.  per  cwt.^  to 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall.  In  the  33rd  year  then  of  Edward  I  this 
charter  was  granted,  and  subsequent  enactments  were  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  succeeding  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
indeed  the  charter  was  forfeited  for  a  time  on  account  of 
"  irregularities  "  in  the  conduct  of  the  tinners ;  but  it  was  restored 
on  their  submission,  and  the  restoration  was  accompanied  by  the 
grant  of  the  additional  privilege  that  no  law  relating  to  the  tinners 
should  be  enacted  without  the  consent  of  twenty-four  gentlemen 
tinners,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  mayor  and  council  in  each 
of  the  "Stannary'"*^  divisions.     This  charter  was  confirmed  by 

«  "  Penny  Magozine,"  16th  December,  1843. 

»  Cf.  '*  British  Mining,"  chapters  i — iii. 

»♦  Cf,  Stephen's  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  10th  edit.,  vol.  iii, 
book  V,  chap,  iv,  sec.  7.  **  The  origin  of  the  "  royalties." 

»  This  was  abolished  in  1838,  ef.  Statistical  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  268. 

"  The  court  and  the  district  over  which  its  jmisdiction  extended  received  the 
appellation  of  '*  stannary,"  from  "stannum"  the  Latin  word  for  tin. 
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Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  tinners  definitely  secored  both  a  conrt  and 
a  parliament. 

They  were  divided  into  four  districts,  with  the  capital  towns  of 
Helston,  Lannceston,  Lostwithiel,  and  Tmit).  In  each  of  these 
districts  a  "  steward  "  was  appointed  who  held  a  court  every  three 
weeks  and,  together  with  a  jury  of  six  persons,  tried  and  decided 
cases.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lay  to  the  vice- warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  who  himself  held  a  court  every  month  and  was  chosen 
by  the  lord  warden.  From  the  decision  of  the  vice-warden 
again  appeal  lay  to  the  lord  warden  and  thence  to  the  earl,  or,  as 
he  is  now  called,  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  Parliament,  which  was  legislative  and  executive,  consisted 
of  24  "  stannators."  When  any  diflBculty  arose  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  an  old,  or  the  enactment  of  a  new,  stannary 
custom,  the  lord  warden,  by  command  from  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
or  the  Crown,  issued  precepts  to  the  four  towns  of  the  stannary 
districts.  Each  town  selected  6  members,  and  occasionally  ii 
cases  of  importance  the  assembled  "  stannators,''  who  were  gentle- 
men  of  property  in  the  district,  and  16  of  whom  constituted  a 
binding  majority,  chose  for  each  district  6  assistant-stannators 
who  were  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  mines,  and 
formed  a  lower  house  of  assembly. 

The  meetings  of  this  parliament  were  however  very  rare,  and 
none  is  said  to  have  taken  place  for  a  century  or  more.  But  the 
stannaries  court  has  still  its  regular  sittings.  The  separate  courts 
of  the  different  districts  have  been  united  into  one;  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  court  has  been  extended  to  the  mines  in  Devonshire,  which 
formerly  had  a  distinctive  court  of  their  own,  and  to  copper  and 
other  metals  and  non.metallic  minerals  found  in  the  mines  within 
the  stannaries;  and  the  procedare  has  been  amended  by  the 
Stannaries  Act  of  18G9,  and  by  subsequent  measures  of  the  ycai*s 
1873  and  1876.*  The  sittings  of  the  court  are  held  periodical ly^  at 
Truro — usually  in  the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and 
November — ^and  last  for  two  weeks ;  but  the  vice-warden  also 
sits  elsewhere  in  intermediate  times  to  hear  petitions  for  the 
*'  winding  up  **  of  companies.     The  court  is  chiefly  employed"  for 

»  Cf,  Baiubridge's  '*  Law  of  Mines  and  Minerals/'  4th  edit.,  by  A.  Brown, 
1878,  chap,  vi,  sec.  2. 

The  court,  which  is  described  by  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1887  as  the  "  cheapest  court  in  England  so  far  as  its  original 
•'jurisdiction  is  concerned,"  has  been  supported  by  a  tax  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound  levied  upon  all  ore  actually  sold  arising  in  the  stannaries,  and  by  the  sum 
of  lyOoo^.  which  has  been  annually  remitted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  contri- 
bution towards  its  expenses.  On  paper  the  appeal  from  the  Tice-wardcn  still  "  lies 
"  to  the  warden,"  who  refers  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  "  the  Lords 
*'  Justices."     {Cf,  S.,  q.  43,  46,  102,  107.  US,  and  184.)  V^^^T^ 

••  S.,  q.  4440.  40  Cf,  S.,  Q.  4720  and  472pC)gl^ 
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arranging  the  calls  made  upon  the  "adventurers" — as  the 
shareholders  in  the  Cornish  mines  are  styled — and  for  determining 
the  liabilities  of  partnership  under  the  so-called  "cost-book"" 
system.  But  the  ancient  privilege  by  -which  all  "tinners  and 
"  labourers  "  "  in  and  about  the  stannaries,"  can  claim  during  the 
time  of  their  "  working  in  the  stannaries "  to  "  sue  and  be 
"  sued "  in  their  own  court  "  in  all  matters  arising  within  the 
"  stannaries,"  excepting  "  pleas  of  land,  life  and  member,"  in 
order  that  they  "  may  not  be  drawn  from  their  business  which  is 
"  highly  profitable  to  the  public  "  by  attending  their  law  suits  in 
other  courts,  is  by  no  means  defunct;  and  a  local  newspaper  of 
26th  November,  1885,  contained  a  notice  of  an  application  made 
to  the  court  by  a  Gomishman  who  had  gone  to  America,  which 
apparently  was  only  refused  because  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice- 
warden  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  stannaries.*'    The 

*^  The  system  is  said  by  a  witness  before  n  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons 
in  1887  to  have  been  in  existence  for  a  "  very  long  series  of  years,  certainly  for 
"  nearly  300  years,"  (Cf.  Report  on  Stannaries  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill, 
1887,  Q.  4.)  "Up  to  the  Company's  Act  of  1862,"  he  stated,  "every  Cornish 
*'  mine  was  conducted  on  this  basis,"  and  even  now  "all  the  great  mines  in  Com- 
**  wall "  are  worked  under  the  same  peculiar  system.  It  is  true  that  since  1862 
many  mines  have  been  based  upon  the  "limited  liability  principle;"  but  a  largo 
number  of  these,  it  seems,  "  have  been  failures."     (Q-  19.) 

The  essential  features  of  the  system  are  described  by  tlie  same  witness  as  con- 
sisting of  r — 

(1.)  The  Monthly  Principle.  All  the  accounts  are  to  be  "kept  by  the  month," 
**  everything  is  to  be  charged  every  month "  in  the  "  cost-book,"  and  the  adven- 
turers themselves  are  to  hold  monthly  meetings  (Q.  4).  This  indeed  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  that  monthly  payment  of  wages  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  (Q.  13);  and  even  now  the  "costs  are  regularly  made  up  every  month," 
although  the  actual  meetings  are  generally  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
months  (or  sixteen  weeks).  Tliis  is  done  in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
adventurers,  who  have  grown  in  number  from  eight  to  many  multiples  of  that 
figure  or  more,  and  who.  instead  of  living  as  they  ouce  did  in  the  same  parish,  or 
county,  or  district  as  the  mine,  are  "scattered  all  over  England"  (Q.  17).  It 
should  be  added  that  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  system  is  the  principle  of  cash 
vertue  credit;  that  technically  the  cost-book  companies  should  not  borrow  {Q, 
4563),  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  from  time  to  time  largely  indebted  to 
the  bankers  (Q.  4600);  and  that  no  capital  should  be  advanced  at  the  outset  (Q. 
161). 

(2.)  The  right  to  relinquish  a  share  at  the  end  of  a  month  on  payment  of  all 
costs  or  calls  doe  to  date,  and  either  to  transfer  the  share  to  an  outsider,  or  to 
compel  the  other  adventurers  to  buy  out  the  retiring  adventurer's  interest  in  the 
mine  and  its  machinery  (Q.  4,  8,  14,  and  17).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
footing  on  which  the  interest  should  be  valued  should  be,  not  as  formerly,  that 
of  "  a  going"  but  that  of  a  "  selling  "  concern  (Q.  71) ;  and  that  the  remaining 
adventurers  should  enjoy  the  option  of  winding  up  the  mine  within  a  limited  period 
after  the  relinquishment.  For  they  themselves  may  be  non-resident-,  while  a 
resident  adventurer  or  adventurers  may  contrive  to  get  out  of  the  undertaking 
when  they  see  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  failure  (Q.  72).  The  Stannaries  Act  of 
1887  provides  for  these  two  objects. 

*'  The  court  has  a  general  equitable  jurisdiction  in  all  di8pute^pC/f.^»^Q»168 
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militia  again  of  the  Btannaries  is  not  regulated  by  the  general 
militia  law  bnt  by  a  special  enactment.*' 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  the  history  of  the  stannaries  court, 
not  only  because  it  supplies  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence"  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  distinctive  local  character 
which  is  connected  with  that  antiquity;  but  also  because  the 
permanence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vice-warden  is  some  indica- 
cation  at  least  that  the  influences  which  are  tending  to  lessen  the 
isolation  of  the  district  may  not  be  powerful  enough  to  effect  a 
complete  change — though  they  may  indeed  produce  alterations  of 
detail — in  the  nature  of  the  system  under  which  the  mines  are 
worked,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  system  rests  on  a  basis  of 
economic  reason  as  well  as  of  long  tradition. 

For  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  within  recent  years  there  have 
been  influences  at  work  which  must  tend  to  lessen  this  isolation. 
The  tranquillity — if  we  do  not  call  it  lethargy — which  had  before 
prevailed  in  the  political  sphere,  has  given  way  to  an  activity  and 
enthusiasm  accompanying  the  most  embittered  of  contests  ;  and  it 
has  been  indisputably  show^n  that  the  writer  in  the  "  Quarterly, "from 
whom  we  have  previously  quoted,  was  not  entirely  mistaken  when 
he  remarked — ^in  a  difEerent  connection  indeed  than  politics — that 
"  never  was  a  small  people  more  curiously  and  readily  divisible 
"  into  factions."  For  the  contest  between  Whig  and  Radical  in  1885 
was  even  more  intense  and  bitter  than,  we  imagine,  can  have  been 
that  which  was  waged  between**  the  partisans  of  the  broad  and 
narrow  gauge.  There  have  been  too  the  signs*'  of  an  fetation 
among  the  miners  which  may  not  impossibly  result  in  the  formation 
of  an  union ;  and  for  some  years  a  stream  of  emigration  has  been 
flowing  from  the  district  which  must  produce  its  results, 

«  ».<?.,  42  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  72. 

**  Fryce  speaks  of  "tho  privileges,  immunities,  and  stannary  laws  wbercby 
"  they"  (».«.,  the  Cornish  miners)  "  are  distinguished,  supported,  and  protected  as 
"  a  separate  body  of  people/'  p.  ix.  It  must  of  course  be  allowed  that  le^al  insti- 
tutions are  peculiarly  permanent. 

«  Cf.  S.,  Q.  5815. 

«  Cf.  "  Western  Morning  News,"  4th  November,  1886.  "  Young  Radical 
•*  miners  are  discussing  the  formation  of  a  miners'  union,  but  older  and  more 
"  experienced  men  are  not  eager  for  it."     Cf,  also  S.,  Q.  2298 — 97. 

Some  years  ago  indeed,  when  an  agitation  was  fermenting  on  the  question  of 
the  "  four  weeks'  month  " — as  it  is  termed — an  attempt  was  made  in  East  Cornwall 
and  Devonshiro  to  form  a  miners'  union.  This  was  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Miners' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  to  lay  down  rules  providing,  amongst  other  thinss, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  men  in  every  mine.  To  this  committee 
reference  might  be  made  by  any  miner  dissatisfied  with  the  price  offered  by  the 
captain  for  a  particular  piece  of  work.  But  even  this  association  professed  tq 
exclude  strikes  from  its  programme,  and  was  successfully  met  by  the  adventurers 
with  a  "  lock-out "  of  "  society  men ;"  and  thus  both  the  dispute  and  tlie  society 
came  to  a  speedy  end.  (Cf  S.,  Q.  1092,  and  also  "Cornish  Telegraph,"  2l8t 
February,  and  "  West  Briton/'  2nd,  9th,  16th.  28rd,  and  80th  March,  1866.) 
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It  is  not  too  mncli  to  saj  that  figures  maj  be  adduced  which 
tend  to  show  that  between  the  census  of  1871  and  that  of  1881  a 
third  of  the  mining  population  of  Cornwall  left  the  countjr.  The 
registrar-general  states  in  his  general  report*^  on  the  census  of 
1881,  that  the  population  of  Cornwall  decreased  by  8*9  per  cent. 
during  the  previous  decade,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  tin 
miners  diminished  by  34  per  cent.  ;^  and  he  notices  the  corrobora- 
tive fact  that  during  the  same  period  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
exhibit  a  concnrrent  decrease  of  21  per  cent,  in  the  production  of 
tin  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  witness  before  the  Royal  Conmiis- 
sion  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  spoke**  to  a  similar 
effect  of  the  "  constant  emigration  "  from  the  county ;  and  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  "Daily  News,"  who  visited  the  "mining 
"  division  "  in  1885,  maintained"  that  it  was  "  no  exaggeration  to 
"  say  that  there  "  was  "  hardly  a  family  in  the  locality  some  of  the 
**  members  or  intimates  of  which "  were  "  not  pushing  their 
"  fortunes  in  Australia  or  the  New  World."  These  emigrants,  who 
apparently  make  the  Canadian  and  American  mines  their  chief 
destination,*^  are  continually  returning  to  take  out  their  wives, 
their  families,  and  their  friends;^  and  indeed  this  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  traits  in  the  miner's  character."  And  hence  it  is 
that  a  journey  to  America  appears  to  be  scarcely  more  formidable 
than  a  journey  to  London,  that  letters  from  Comishmen  in  America 
were  published  among  the  miners  during  the  electoral  contest  of 
1885,  and  that  a  paper**  which  circulates  very  extensively  in  the 
district  may  be  fairly  described  as  American  in  character. 

As  the  result  of  these  combined  causes  there  is  little  doubt  that 
new  ideas  unknown  before  are  spreading  amongst  the  miners,  and 

"  Cf,  **  Census  of  England  and  Wales,"  1881,  vol.  iv.  General  Report,  pp.  9 
and  48. 

«<  i,e„  from  15543  to  10253. 

The  increase  and  decrease  in  the  population  of  Cornwall  for  decennial 
periods  since  1801  is  given  thus : — 

Table  A. 


1801-11. 

1811-21. 

1821-31. 

1831-41. 

1841-51. 

1851-61. 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

+  i4p.cnt. 

+  18 

+  16 

+  13 

+  3 

+  8 

—  z 

-9 

»  Report,  Q.  8151. 

»•  "Daily  News,"  21st  September,  1886;  and  also  "Lwsure  Hour,"  1879, 
pp.  167«  &c. 

M  Report,  H.  W.  C,  Q.  8152. 

«  Ibid.,  Q.  8158.    '*  Daily  News,"  14th  January,  1879. 

"  It  mnst,  however,  be  said  that  cases  also  occur  where  the  poor  law  guardians 
discover  that  the  emigrants  have  found  it  convenient  to  forget  their  fiimilics. 

M  i.e,,  the  "  Redruth  Independent." 
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that  the  fonndation  which  maj  haye  existed  for  the  system  of 
wages  we  are  going  to  examine  in  the  isolation  of  the  district,  is 
being  nndcrmined.  Were  this  then  the  onlj  basis  of  the  system 
we  might  expect  to  hear  of  its  early  disappearance.  Bat  the 
acceptance  of  this  conclosion  wonld  imply  acquiescence  in  a  narrow 
and  misleading  view.  The  permanence  of  the  system  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  isolation  of  the  district  alone,  bnt  must  also  be 
traced  to  another  and  perhaps  more  potent  canse. 

For  although  Cornwall  seems,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  system,  yet  it  has  been  introduced — 
with  some  differences  indeed — ^into  other  districts,  and  has  there 
met  with  equal  success,  and  shown  promise  of  equal  longevity. 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  is  said  to  have  been  himself  instrumental 
in  promoting  its  introduction  into  Flintshire,  Cardigan,  Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire,  and  Ireland,**  described  it  in  1814  in  a  paper 
inserted  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society"**  as  "the 
"  peculiar  system  invented  and  gradually  improved  to  its  present 
"  state  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  more  recently  adopted  in  the 
"  undertakings  of  the  same  kind  in  the  adjoining  county."  But  a 
royal  commission  which  was  appointed  in  1864  to  inquire  "  into 
"  the  condition  of  all  mines  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
"  23  and  24  Yict.,  cap.  151,  do  not  apply,"  found  similar  customs 
prevailing*^  so  far  away  as  the  lead  mines  of  the  north ;  and  in 
one  of  these  places  the  system  of  wages  was  declared  **  to  have 
been  in  operation  for  the  previous  half  century.  It  is  said*'  indeed 
by  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  in 
1887,  "  to  have  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  all  the  mines 
which  are  w'orked  upon  lodes ; "  and  we  may  accept  this  statement 
as  approximately  correct  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  mines 
of  Limares*** — in  common  with  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  globe — 
are  apparently  managed  by  Cornish  captains. 

Nor  indeed  is  the  emigration  of  Comishmen  an  entirely 
modem  phenomenon,  for  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  stated'*  in  1851  that 
"emigration  had  been  more  largely  resorted  to  in  that  county 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  England;"  and  that  out  of  the 

H  Cf,  "  Penny  Magazine/'  4th  November,  1843.  In  the  north  apparently 
there  is  no  public  anctioa. 

^  "  Ooological  Society's  Transactions,"  vol.  ii,  sec.  14,  1814,  p.  310. 

*'  Report,  Q.  13476—77,  13631,  13928,  14412,  14915—21,  14929,  15473, 
and  17374.  The  Yorkshire  "  bing  tale  "  and  "  fathom  tale  "  corrtspond  respec^ 
tivoly  to  tlie  Cornish  "  tribute  "  and  "  tutwork."  Appendix  B  vii,  p.  322.  S., 
Q.  246  and  247. 

••  Cf.  Report,  Q.  16196.  «•  S.,  Q.  217.  ••  S.,  Q.  295. 

•I  <«  Rambles  beyond  Railways,"  p.  57.  This  efflux  was  apparently  due  to  the 
potato  blight.  There  was  extensive  emigration  in  1867,  owing  to  depression  in 
the  mining  industry.  Cf.  "Mining  JoumaV  10th  November,  1867;  "West 
-  Briton,"  4th  January,  1867.  igi  ized  by  V^OOg IC 
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population  of  the  Penzance  Union  alone  nearly  5  per  cent,  left 
for  Australia  or  New  Zealand  in  1849.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer 
again  in  1867  described**  the  Cornishman  as  "  one  of  the  most  loco- 
**  motive  of  mankind."  "  Emigration,"  he  remarked,  had  "  been  so 
"  large  of  late  years  as  to  keep  the  population  stationary,  notwith- 
"  standing  a  flourishing  state  of  domestic  industry."  About  the 
year  1827,  indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  an**  actual  fore- 
shadowing of  the  present  emigration  to  America  occurred ;  for  an 
article  inserted  in  that  year  in  the  same  "  Review,"  and  directed 
against  speculation  in  Mexican  and  South  American  mines,  shows 
how  Cornish  miners  were  taken  across  the  ocean  to  work  these 
mines,  although,  as  the  writer  remarks,  they  were  acquainted  with 
copper  and  tin  rather  than  silver. 

But  a  more  cogent  argument  for  the  permanence  of  the  system 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  its  recorded  existence 
Cornish  mining  has  passed  through  the  most  varied  vicissitudes, 
and  has,  as  we  have  noticed,  at  one  time  yielded  copper  and  at 
another  tin.  Carew's  suggestive  language  indeed  might  be 
applied  to  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Cornish  mining.  **  But,*' 
he  quaintly  remarks,  "  you  may  not  conceive  that  everie  likelihood 
"  doth  ever  produce  a  certaintie,  for  divers  have  been  hindered 
"  through  bestowing  charges  in  seeking  and  not  finding,  and  many 
**  undone  in  finding,  and  not  speeding  whiles  a  faire  show  tempting 
*'  them  to  much  cost  hath  in  the  end  fayled  in  substance,  and  made 
"  the  adventurers  bankrupts  of  their  hope  and  purse."  We  are  led 
then  to  seek  for  another  cause  for  the  permanence  of  the  system, 
and  that  cause  is  to  be  found,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in 
the  reasonableness  and  the  eJQ&cacy  of  the  system  itself. 

111.— The  Nature  of  the  System. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  descriptions*^  of  the  Cornish  miner 
and  his  habits,  and  system  of  work  and  wages,  were  a  familiar 
topic  in  the  pages  of  such  periodicals  as  Knight's  **  Penny  Maga- 
"  zine."     And   even  so   late  as    1861  a  writer  in  the  **  Dublin 

"  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  cii,  pp.  289—829. 

«  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi,  1827,  pp.  81—106. 

**  Cf.  for  deBcription  of  the  Comiah  miner,  the  following  aoooants  amongst 
others !  — 

(1.)  "  Geological  Society's  Transactions,"  vol.  ii,  1814,  sec.  14..  (2.)  "Quarterly 
"  Review,"  vol.  xxxvi,  1827,  pp.  81 — 106.  (8.)  "  Penny  Magazine,"  27tli  Decem- 
ber. 1834;  21st  May,  1836;  4th  November,  1843.  (4.)  StatUticalJournal,  vol.  i, 
1833,  pp.  66,  kc.  (5.)  "Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,"  by  C. 
BabbHge,  4th  edit.,  1835  and  1846,  chap,  xxvi,  sees.  806  and  807.  (6.)  "  Com- 
"  wall :  its  Mines  and  Miners"  (Traveller's  Library,  voL  xxiii),  1855.  (7.)  "  London 
"Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  vi,  1856,  pp.  486 — 85.  (8.)  "Dublin  University 
"Mapazine,"  vol.  Iviii,  July,  1861,  pp.  32 — 46.  (9.)  "Deep  Down  in  the 
"Cornish  Mines,"  by  R.  Ballantyne,  pp.  354,  &c.  (14.)  "Report/of  MinesiCpm- 
••  miasion,"  1864,  pp.  xxii  and  xxiii.  ^9^^^^^^  by  ^^OOg IL 
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**  University  Magazine  "  declared®'  that  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Cornish  Miner  "  had  been  described  times  out  of  number." 
But  of  recent  years  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  drawn  in 
other  directions;  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  system  of  work  before  we  attempt  to  trace  its 
history  or  to  discuss  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks.  The  de- 
scription will  be  more  serviceable  for  our  purpose  if  we  select 
a  period  when  the  system  had  become — to  use  the  phrase  with 
some  qualification — stereotyped  in  its  main  features.  And,  although 
this  course  may  appear  somewhat  arbitrary,  it  will  nevertheless 
bring  our  description  into  accord  with  the  common  account  given 
in  most  of  the  authorities  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer, 
and  will  also  throw  into  the  boldest  relief  the  main  characteristic 
features  of  the  system  itself. 

The  Cornish  miner's  year  then  is  divided  into  different  periods ; 
and  at  the  end  of  every  such  period  a  "  setting-day,"  as  it  is  called, 
occurs.  Some  time  before  this  day  the  agents,  or  "  captains,"  as 
they  are  termed,  go  through  the  mine  and  decide  what  work  is  to 
be  done  in  the  succeeding  period.  They  determine  for  instance  on 
the  one  hand  the  work  which  must  be  executed,  not  directly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ore,  but  indirectly  with  the  object  of 
preparing  the  way.  They  decide  what  "  shafts "  must  be  sunk, 
what  "levels "•*  must  be  "driven,""  and  what  "winzes"*®  must 
be  made.  And  this  work  of  preparation  is  continually  going  on,  for 
a  mine  is  not  held  to  be  prospering  unless  it  is  being  "  opened 
"  out "  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand  they  determine  how  many 
"  pitches,"*'  or  divisions  of  the  lode,  are  to  be  worked  or  **  stoped." 
They  estimate  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  ore  which  these 
pitches  are  likely  to  yield,  and  the  amount  of  labour  which  must 
be  devoted  to  the  work.  And  in  a  similar  way  they  decide  upon 
the  amount  of  labour  which  can  be  done  in  a  given  time  in  the 
work  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  and  deter- 
mine, for  example,  the  quality  of  the  ground  through  which  the 
shafts  or  winzes  are  to  be  sunk,  or  the  levels  driven. 

On  the  setting-day  the  men  employed  in  the  mine,  together  with 
those  who  have  come  from  other  places  desirous  of  work,  assemble 
round  the  "  account-house,"  or  it  may  be  a  platform,  where  the  chief 
agent  or   "captain"^®  takes  his  stand.      The  proceedings  begin 

«  Cf,  article  quoted  above  (8). 

**  A  "  level "  =  a  horizontal  gallery  at  right  angles  to  the  shafts. 

^  Driven  =  made. 

**  A  "  winze  "=  a  shaft  sank  from  one  level  to  another  for  pnrposea  of  venti« 
Intlon. 

**  A  '*  pitch "  is  a  division  or  compartment  marked  out  in  the  lode»  the  ore 
contained  within  which  may  be  extracted  by  one  body  of  miners* 

'®  There  is  nsnally  more  than  one  "  captain ''  in  a  Comiah  mine :  for  inBtaiioe» 
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•writh  the  reading  of  the  mles  and  conditions  nnder  which  the  work 
of  the  mine  is  conducted;  and  these  "rules"  are  termed  the 
"general  article."'^  Then  follows  a  public  auction  or  "survey" 
as  it  is  called.  The  captain  states  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
is  to  be  done  in  some  part  of  the  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  way,  that  a  "  shaft,"  for  instance,  is  to  be  "  sunk," 
or  a  "  level  driven."  He  says  that  part  of  this  work  was  let  to 
(say)  John  Thomas  and  his  "  pare  "  for  the  previous  period  at  so 
many  shillings  a  lineal  or  cubic  fathom;  and  he  asks  if  John 
Thomas  is  willing  to  take  the  work  on  these  terms  for  the 
succeeding  period.  John  Thomas,  who  is  called  a  "  taker,"  and 
who  represents  a  body  of  two  to  eight  men  or  boys,  who  work 
together  and  constitute  a  "  pare  "  or  "  pair,"  as  it  is  somewhat 
inconsistently  styled,^'  perhaps  replies  that  he  is  willing  to  accept 
the  proffered  terms.  The  captain  then  inquires  whether  anyone 
will  do  the  work  for  less ;  and,  so  to  say,  puts  it  up  to  auction ;  and 
the  bidding  proceeds  downwards  according  to  the  practice  pursued 
in  a  "  Dutch  "  auction.  If  no  one  is  willing  to  take  it  for  less,  the 
work  is  "  knocked  down "  to  John  Thomas ;  but,  if  anyone  is 
willing,  it  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  bidding  is  closed, 
not  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  but  by  a  pebble ;  this  is  thrown 
into  the  air  by  the  captain,  and  bids  may  be  made  before  it  reaches 
the  ground ;  but  when  once  it  has  done  so,  the  last  bidder  is  con- 
sidered to  have  secured  the  bid.  The  bidding  however  is  seldom 
carried  to  so  low  a  point  as  the  captain  considers  to  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  work,  and  consequently  the  auction  merely 
determines  the  order  of  option.  For  the  captain  generally  declares 
that  he  has  a  "  reserve  price,"  and  thinks  that  the  work  can  be  done 
for  less  than  has  been  offered ;  and  he  proceeds  to  ask  John 
Thomas,  or  the  man  who  has  obtained  the  priority  of  option, 
whether  he  is  willing  to  accept  these  lower  terms.  Should  he 
accept,  the  bargain  is  concluded ;  and  should  he  not,  it  is  offered 
to  the  man  to  whom  the  auction  assigned  the  second  choice ;  and 
so  on  until  some  one  is  found  to  be  willing ;  or,  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  the  letting  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  postponed  until  the 
next  "  setting- day."  Should  however  the  bargain  be  concluded,  the 
men  go  to  work.     They  are  charged  for  all  the  materials  they 

there  are  "underground  captains,''  and  there  are  "grass  captains,"  who  super- 
intend the  work  of  "  dressing  "  the  ore,  &c.,  on  the  surlkce,  and  there  is  the  "chief 
"  captain."  The  title  may  perhaps  have  heen  taken  from  the  mines  in  Ssxonj, 
where  military  discipline  and  uniform  prevailed,  for  Queen  Elizaheth  is  said  to 
have  introduced  a  number  of  Oerman  miners  into  England  about  1570,  to  inspire 
and  instruct  the  British  miners.  Cf,  Hunt's  "  British  Mining,"  S.,  Q.  268,  and 
Dr.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster's  evidence,  fi^ven  in  1879,  before  the  Accidents  in  Mines 
Commission  {cf.  Preliminary  Report,  1881,  Q.  4099  and  4243). 


"  This  is  not  always  read  now. 
"  A  local  term,  ef,  bdow^  note  150. 
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use,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tools,  of  candles,  or  powder,  Ac.,  and 
for  the  cost  of  hauling  the  rubbish  to  the  surface.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  the  contract  is  let  a  balance  sheet  is  prepared ; 
they  are  credited  with  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done,  and 
debited  with  its  cost,  and  frequently  also  with  a  subscription  for 
medical  attendance,'*  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  club,"  which 
supplies  them  or  their  families  with  help  in  case  they  may  have 
sustained  "  visible  hurts." 

The  Broyal  Commission  of  1864  stated  that  "  considerable 
"deductions'*"  were  made  in  this  way  from  the  "nominal 
"  earnings"  of  the  men,  and  to  illustrate  this  by  an  actual  example, 
we  may  select  a  case  recorded'*  in  a  book  entitled  "  Cornwall,  its 
"  Mines  and  Miners."  The  instance  is  taken  from  the  "  bal-bills," 
as  the  paying- bills  are  termed,''  of  the  Devon  Great  Consols  Mine, 
which  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  prosperous  enterprises  in 
the  mining  district.  It  dates  back  to  the  year  1849,  ajid  to  the 
month  of  November : — 

Table  I. 

Six  men  contiucted  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  could  during  a 

m6nth  in  driving  and  excavating  a  level,  7  feet  high  by  7  feet  wide, 

at  jL  per  fathom. 

£  ».    d. 
During  the  month  3  fathoms  3  feet  and  4  inches  were  \ 
done,  and  therefore  the  amount  due  to  them  for  thi8»  j        4/9 

On  the  other  hand  they  were  debited — 

£  «.  d. 

To  48  Ihs.  candles  1   12  - 

„  5olb8.  powder  i  13  4 

„  safety-fusee    -    6  - 

„  hilts    -    -  3 

„  can -    z  6 

„  smith's  costs 2     6  10 

„  drawing  to  surface   1  15  6 

„  doctor  and  sick -    9  " 

Total 855 

8    5    5 

And  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  reoeiye  the  halanoe,  or    1 6  i  z    4 

or  21.  iSs,  odd  each  on  the  next  "setting-day." 

'*  The  Mines  Commission  (1864)  alludes  to  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  men 
because  the  doctor  was  chosen  by  the  adventurers.  (Report,  p.  xxiv.)  He  now 
seems  in  some  cases  to  be  chosen  by  the  men.     S.,  Q.  1049,  1730,  and  1943. 

^*  'J'he  club  payment  varied  (1864)  from  6d.  to  ^d.  per  bead  per  month.  (K., 
p.  xxiv.)  These  clubs,  it  must  be  remembered,  *'  provide  against  accidents,  and  in 
**  some  cases  provide  burial  expenses;"  but  they  "  do  not  give  maintenance  in  case 
*'  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and  often  are  unable  to  provide  against  permanent  dis- 
"  ablement."     Cf,  S.,  Q.  6249—51  and  p.  14. 

'^  These  deductions  are  of  course  taken  into  consideration  when  the  contracts 
are  rafldo.    (K.,  p.  xxiv;  S.,  Q.  37,  339,  523,  and  1428.)  ^  , 

'•  P.  147.  "  S.,  Q.  764.    byCoOgle 
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Sometimes  these  *'  tut- workers,"  as  tbej  are  called,  from  the 
Qerman  "  todt,*'  or  dead,  are  credited  in  addition  with  small  per« 
ceutages  of  the  ore  that  may  be  extracted  in  the  course  of  their 
excavations,^  in  order  to  induce  them  to  keep  it  as  separate  as 
possible  from  the  rubbish  or  "  deads;"  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  they  sometimes  receive  payments  on  account. 

So  far  then  for  tho  work  of  preparing  the  way :  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  actual  work  of  excavation.  In  this  case  the  work  to  be 
done  is  divided  into  several  compartments  or  "  pitches,"  and  is  in  a 
similar  manner  put  up  to  auction,  save  that  here  the  men  offer  to 
do  the  work  on  consideration  of  receiving  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  price  realised  for  the  ore,  and  of  paying  all,  or  nearly  all,"  the 
cost  incurred  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  saleable  state. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example  of  "tribute,"  as  this  method  is 

termed,  from   the   same  mine  for  the  months  of  August  and 

September — ^ 

Table  II. 

£    «.   d. 
We  find  that  tbe  men  are  credited  with  ^8    5    9 

which  is  the  amount  due  to  them  at  js.  6cL  in  the  £ 

on  1S2L  28.  2d,  realised  by  the  ore. 

They  are  debited  on  tbe  other  hand  with — 

£  *.    d. 

Candles  (108  lbs.)    312    - 

Powder  (195  lbs.)    6  10    - 

Safety-fosee  19. 

HUt8 -    1     9 

Cans  -    2    6 

Saws  -    6    - 

Locks -    I     6 

Smith's  costs 319    6 

Drawing 3    -  u 

Dressing 6  10    8 

Use  of  grinder -    8  10 

Sampling  and  weighing  -  17    6 

Subdst  or  money  drawn 36  18    - 

Total 63  18     2 

63  18    2 

And  therefore  they  haye  to  receire  a  balance  only  of.. 477 

They  obtain,  as  will  be  noticed,  a  certain  sum  on  account^^  to 

»  S.,  Q.  248  nnd  1281,  eanira  1602. 

^  Tramming  is  done  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  men,  sometimes  at  that 
of  the  adventnrers  (S.,  Q.  406&— 71). 

**  The  contracts  were  then  let  for  periods  of  two  months. 

*'  Some  accounts  state  that  the  ores  were  sold  erery  week,  and  that  the  miners 
at  once  received  their  '*  tribute;'*  but  perhaps  it  was  only  the  case^hat  thc}t  were 
at  once  credited  with  it.  jigitized  by  VjiOOglC 
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support  them  until  the  balance  is  handed  over,  and  this  sum  is 
.termed  "  subsist "  or  **  cist ;"  and  they  can  relinquish  the  "  pitch," 
on  paying  a  fine  of  20s.  a  man,  should  it  prove  irretrievably  bad." 

Such  then  is  a  brief  description  of  the  system  of  wages  in  the 
Cornish  mines,  as  it  existed  at  one  time,  and  as  it  is  still  con- 
stituted in  its  main  features,  although,  as  we  sball  see,  it  has 
undergone  changes  of  detail. 

IV. — The  Origin  of  the  System, 

The  origin  of  the  system,  and,  in  particular,  of  that  part  of 
it  which  is  most  distinctive  in  character,  and  which  Babbage 
described®  as  especially  good,  is  buried  in  obscurity ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  certainly  been  in  existence  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

For  a  Frenchman,^^  a  M.  Jars  by  name,  who  travelled  and  made 
observations  in  England  in  1758, 1765,  and  1769,  expressly  describes 
a  similar  system  as  prevailing  in  Cornwall  at  that  time.  His  obser- 
vations were  collected  and  published  at  Paris  under  the  title  of 
"  Voyages  Metallurgiques,"  and  a  copy  of  the  book  is  contained  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  third  volume,  which  was  published  in 
1781,  he  alludes  to  the  Cornish  mines.  In  the  fifth  section  of  the 
"  Troisi^me  Memoire  "  he  says  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Redruth 
abounded  in  copper  mines ;  and  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
"  Septi^me  Memoire  "  he  describes  Cornwall  in  eulogistic  terms 
as  '^  cette  province  renomm^e  depuis  les  tems  les  plus  r6cul6s  par 
'*  ses  mines  d'^tain  qu'elle  foumit  k  toute  TEui^ope,  et  qui  I'est 
"  aujourd'hui"  (i.e.,  1765)  "presqu*  autant  par  celles  de  cuivre."* 

And  then  in  the  tenth  section  he  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  tin  mines  are  worked.  "  L'usage  ^tabli," 
he  remarks,  "  dans  toutes  les  mines,  est  de  donner  Textraction  du 
"  minerai  par  entreprise ;  les  entrepreneurs  ont  des  ouvriers  k 
^^  leur  gages  qui  travaillent  sous  leurs  ordres ;  quelques-uns  sent 
"  ouvriers  eux-m^mes.'*"*  On  a  day  which  has  been  previously  fixed 

^  The  dressing  of  the  ores  on  the  surface,  or  their  preparation  for  the  smelter, 
was  at  one  time  done  chiefly  hy  tribute  or  at  least  by  contract;  more  recently  it 
seems  tp  have  been  executed  to  a  great  extent  for  daily  wages,  but  some  work  is 
still  done  by  contract  with  the  tributer.  S.,  Q.  1775  and  1776.  Cf,  "  Penny 
"  MagaEine,"  27th  December,  1848;  StatUtieal  Journal^  vol.  i,  p.  73;  and  S., 
Q.  440  and  439. 

»  "  Economy  of  Machinery,"  &c.,  sec  806. 

^  Sir  Charles  Lemon  pointed  out  this  fact  in  his  article  in  the  StaiUfteal 
Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  74. 

u  "  This  provinces  celebrated  from  the  most  remote  time  for  the  mines  of  tin 
*'  with  which  it  suppUed  all  Europe,  and  almost  equally  renowned  to-day  for  its 
"  copper  mines." 

^  "  The  established  practice  in  all  the  mines  is  to  grant  the  privilege  of  extract- 
'*  ing  the  mineral  by  contract;  the  contractors  (or  undertakers)  have  workmen  in 
*'  th^  pay  who  work  under  their  orders;  some  are  themselves  workmen." 
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those  wlio  are  interested  in  a  mine  (i.e.,  the  adventurers),  or  their 
agents,  assemble  ;  and  the  contractors  ("  les  entrepreneurs  ")  make 
offers,  bidding  downwards  ("en  rabais,"  i.e., by  "  Dutch"  auction). 
The  extent  of  each  bargain  is  called  a  "pitch,"  and  is  usually  15, 
20,  or  24  fathoms  of  **  level "  (i.e.,  the  distance  of  one  "  winze " 
from  another),  and  7  fathoms  in  depth.  The  number  of  workmen 
who  are  to  do  the  work  is  fixed  at  seven,  for  example,  or  eight,  or 
nine.  The  time  of  the  contract  is  always  ("  toujours ")  four 
months.  The  workmen  find  themselves  the  necessary  tools 
("outils"),  light,  and  powder.  The  "interested"  have  only  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  machines  and  the  ropes ;  but 
they  must  bring  the  mineral  to  grass  ("  jour  "),  even  dressed  for 
sale.  The  contract  is  determined  by  a  portion  of  the  mineral 
extracted,  i.e.,  the  contractors  receive  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  of 
the  value  raised;  and  in  the  tin  mines  they  always  receive  their 
share  in  ore,  but  in  the  copper  mines  in  cash.  Hence  the  "  entre- 
**  proneurs  "  run  risks,  and  have  to  judge  by  appearances.  But 
not  so  the  adventurers ;  and  on  this  account  the  contractors  can 
work  for  four  months  without  interruption  in  the  contract,  but 
can  also  abandon  the  bargain  after  the  first  month,  on  the  payment 
of  iL  for  each  person. 

Here  then  we  have  the  main  outlines,  together  with  some  of  the 
details,  of  the  system  we  before  described.  It  seems,  if  we  may 
trust  the  minute  particulars  of  M.  Jars'  account,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
transition.  The  actual  workmen  appear  for  the  mostTpart  to  bo 
hired  for  wages,  and  to  be  under  contractors  who  agree  to  excavate 
the  ore  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  selling  price.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that,  although  the  "  entrepreneurs  "  are  said  elsewhere 
by  M.  Jars  to  be  compelled  to  have  workmen  of  all  kinds,  yet  no 
express  mention  is  made  by  him  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  but  only  of  the  work  of  actual 
extraction.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  extrac- 
tion, according  to  the  description  that  we  have  previously  given, 
was  assigned  to  the  tributers,  and  the  work  of  preparation  to  the 
tut- workmen.  But,  as  we  shall  subsequently  notice,  it  is  the 
tut- workmen  who  approximate  more  closely  to  ordinary  wage- 
earners,  and  it  is  the  "  tributers "  who  are  further  removed  from 
that  position.  And  yet  M.  Jars,  confining  his  attention  apparently 
to  the  work  of  extraction,  speaks  of  the  actual  workmen  as  hired 
for  wages. 

But  he  also  states  that  the  "entrepreneurs"  are  in  some 
instances  actual  workmen ;  and  in  another  passage  he  remarks 
that  simple  workmen  often  commence  the  "  exploitation "  of  a 
mine  at  their  own  risk.  If  the  mine  promises  well,  but  the  cost 
of  extraction  is  great,  they  can  dispose  of  their  interests  in  it  to 

2l2 
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others  wlio  frequently  advance  tHem  subsistence ;  and  then,  should 
the  venture  finally  prove  unsuccessful,  they  will  go  and  work  for 
wages  in  another  mine  in  order  to  repay  these  advances.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  Pryce  in  his  "  Mineralogia  Comubiensis," 
which  was  published  by  subscription  in  1778,  uses  language  which 
tends  to  corroborate  this  account  of  M.  Jars ;  and  Pryce,  we 
must  remember,  was  an  actual  resident  in  the  mining  district. 
He  states"  that  "shallow  mines  are  sometimes  occupied  by 
**  labouring  miners;"  and — ^what  is  even  more  important — he  alludes 
to  a  custom  which  was  sometimes  adopted  of  setting  or  leasing  a 
whole  mine  on  tribute,^  Some  miner,  he  remarks,  who  may 
have  several  persons  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  takes  a 
mine  of  the  adventurers  for  a  period  of  half  a  year,  a  year,  or  two 
years.  If  the  naine  yields  tin,  he  pays  the  lord  the  share  of  the 
produce  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  hands  over  to  the  adventurers 
a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  remainder.  If  the  mine  on  the  other  hand 
produces  copper,  he  does  not  apparently  pay  the  lord  himself,  but 
he  does  bear  the  sole  expense  of  digging,  of  raising,  and  of  dressing 
all  the  ore  that  is  merchantable. 

It  may  be  then  that  M.  Jars  has  confused  the  details  of  the 
system ;  and  this  is  not  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  observations 
of  a  foreigner.  But  on  the  whole  it  appears  more  probable  from  an 
examination  of  his  writings  that  he  was  a  careful  observer,  and 
that  he  would  have  exercised  special  care  in  recording  a  practice, 
the  unique  character  of  which  evidently  produced  a  strong  and 
abiding  impression  on  his  mind. 

If  then  we  adopt  the  latter  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to 
suppose  that  the  system  had  been  a  long  time  in  existence,  and 
that  it  was  now  undergoing  a  transition — that  the  workmen  were 
beginning  to  oust  the  **  middlemen,"  and  enter  on  the  contracts 
themselves.  This  hypothesis  derives  support  from  the  account 
given  by  Pryce,  for  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  transition  had 
apparently  reached  a  farther  stage.  For  the  modem  system  of 
"  tribute  "  in  wages  was  in  full  vigour  in  his  time  as  well  as  that 
system  of  leasing  a  mine  as  a  whole  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
That  system  indeed  may  well  have  proved  the  stepping  stone  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new — from  the  method  of  tribute  as  it  is 
described  by  M.  Jars  to  the  method  of  tribute  as  it  is  found  in 
more  modem  times.  *" 

It  is  too  to  be  noticed  that  M.  Jars'  own  language  seems  to 

refer  to  a  custom  which  was  by  no  means  novel,  but  had  on  the 

contrary  been  established  so  long  that  its  main  features  might 

•'  P.  174. 

«  P.  178,  and  also  '*  British  Mining,"  p.  107.    The  Mines  Commission  (1864) 
fonnd  that  some  of  the  mines  in  Wales  were  worked  hy  workmen-adventorers, 
^,p.  xzziv.    These  sets  were  called  "  Poor  Men's  Ventures." 
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almost  be  said  to  be  stereotyped.  And  from  the  general  character 
of  his  description  we  can  infer  at  once  the  probability  of  a  still 
earlier  date  for  the  introduction  of  the  custom,  and  the  likelihood  of 
the  snrviyal  of  its  main  features  to  a  time  subsequent  to  alterations 
in  its  minor  details.  For  even  at  the  period  when  he  wrote  the 
title  of  captain  was  appa«rently  in  existence,  and  was  applied  to  the 
first  master  miner,  who  then  as  now  had  subordinates  under  him, 
and  who  received  a  fixed  salary  every  month  together  with  a 
certain  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  mine.  Reference  is  also  made, 
as  we  might  expect,  to  the  laws  of  the  stannaries ;  and — ^what  is 
more  remarkable — ^it  appears  that  the  sale  of  the  copper  ores  was 
even  then  conducted  according  to  a  practice  named  *•  ticketing," 
which  has  been  a  marked  characteristic^  of  Cornish  mining  during 
a  large  part  of  its  history. 

According  to  this  practice  samples  of  the  ores  to  be  sold  were 
sent  before  the  day  of  the  sale  to  the  various  smelters,  and  were 
taken  by  them  to  the  assayers,  who  were  men  of  practical 
experience  rather  than  of  scientific  acquisitions.  Having  obtained 
the  reports  of  these  assayers,  the  representatives  of  the  smelters 
determined  upon  the  price  they  were  respectively  willing  to  give 
for  the  ores ;  and  on  the  appointed  day  they  met  at  Redruth  or 
.  some  other  centre,  put  down  the  price  on  a  ticket  and  handed  it  to 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  was  generally  the  agent  of  the 
company  selling  the  largest  amount  of  ore.  The  prices  offered  for 
the  different  ores  by  the  different  smelters  were  arranged  in  tabular 
form,  and  the  chairman  drew  a  line  under  the  highest  offer ;  and 
with  this  process  the  bargain  was  concluded.  This  practice  of 
ticketing  has  been  recently  revived  in  the  sales  of  tin,  and  its 
revival  has  excited  considerable  local  discussion,  as  it  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  temporary  rupture  in  a  combination  or  quasi- 
combination  which  appears  to  have  previously  existed  among  the 
smelters.**    But  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common 

••  Cf.  "Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxxvi.  Mr.  John  Taylor  indeed  in  the 
'*  G^logical  Transactions "  says  that  in  his  time  the  sales  of  the  tin  were  **  not 
"  very  well "  conducted ;  althongh  the  copper  was  sold  by  '*  ticketing ;"  and 
M.  Jars  similarly  maintains  that  the  tin  was  sold  in  his  day  by  a  bargain  between 
the  tinner  and  the  smelter.  But  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  applies  his  description, 
it  would  seem,  equally  to  copper  and  tin.  Cf,  also  "  De  la  Ricbesse  Minerale/' 
by  M.  de  Villefosse,  tome  i,  p.  296. 

••  Cf,  «  Western  Morning  News,"  1st  and  31st  December,  1886.  The  small 
number  of  the  smelters  tends  to  create  combination.  It  is  carious  that  the  copper 
ore  has  been  taken  to  Swansea  to  the  coal  to  be  smelted,  while  the  coal  has  been 
brought  to  Cornwall  to  smelt  the  tin.  Partly  this  has  been  due  to  the  cost  of 
transit  in  its  relation  to  the  comparative  quantity  of  coal  used  in  smelting  the  two 
metals,  and  partly  to  the  regulation  of  the  stannary  laws. 

Cf  Mr.  Fiecheville,  H.M.'s  Inspector,  remarks  in  the  ''Mineral  SUtisttcs" 
(1884).  that  **  the  amount  paid  by  the  smelter  per  cent,  of  metal  contained  in  the 
"  ore  is  calculated  from  the  refults  of  a  dry  assay  after  deduction  of  i^  from  the 
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in  the  sales  of  tin,  altbongh  the  recent  revival  is  not  without  a 
precedent."  In  the  sales  of  copper  however  the  observation  of  the 
practice  appears  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  breach 
or  infringement;  and  therefore  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned  by 
M.  Jars  tends  to  prove  that  he  was  describing  a  system,  the  main 
features  of  which  had  been,  as  we  have  stated  already,  stereotyped 
by  traditional  usage. 

It  is  then  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  system  was  considerably  anterior  to  the  time  at  which  M.  Jars 
wrote ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  the  case  that  it  was  in  existence  in 
a  rudimentary  form  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  any 
rate  the  statement  contained  in  a  manuscript  book  of  that  reign, 
which  was  written  by  a  "bailiff  of  Blackmore,"  and  is  quoted" 
by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  is  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  this 
hypothesis.  The  passage  runs  thus:  "The  most  part  of  the 
"  workers  of  the  black  tyn  and  spaliers  are  very  poor  men,  and 
^'  no  doubt  that  occnpation  can  never  make  them  rich ;  and  chiefly 
"  such  tyn-workers  as  have  no  hargaifiy  but  only  trust  to  their 
"  wages,  altho*  they  have  never  so  rich  a  tyn-worke,  for  they 
"  have  aio  profit  of  their  tyn,  if  they  be  hired  men,  saving  only 
"  their  wages,  for  their  masters  have  their  tyn.  Now  if  they 
"  should  chance  to  be  farmers^  themselves,  and  their  worke  fall 
"  bad,  then  run  they  most  chiefly  in  their  masters'  debts,  and 
"  likely  to  incur  more  and  more,  rather  than  to  requite  any  part 
"  thereof;  for  of  these  two  choyses,  to  he  a  hired  man  or  a 
**  farmer — the  one  is  a  certaintie,  and  the  other  an  uncertaintie.** 
"  The  farmer  knoweth  not  how  his  worke  will  doe,  until  tyme 
"  that  he  have  proved  it,  and  must  needs  live  in  hope  aU  the  yere, 
"  which  for  the  most  part  deceiveth  him  (as  the  saying  is)  *  Qui 
"  spe  vivit  nunquam  agit  vitam  .  .  . '  yet  this  much,  I  confess, 
"  of  the  wealthiest  of  tynners,  which  happily  worke  together  in 
"  one  tyn-worke  with  the  poore  man,  they  are  very  charitable  and 
'*  merciful  towards  their  fellow- workers." 

Carew  ••  again,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
states  that  "  the  partners  may  be  either  such  tinners  as  work  on 
"  their  own  behoof,  or  such  adventurers  as  put  in  hired  labourers," 

**  product  per  20  (i.e,,  6  J  per  cent.)  for  *  returninf?  *  charg^."  By  an  old  trade- 
custom  there  10  also  a  deletion  on  the  weight  of  n  parcel  of  tin  ore  of  3  lbs.  per 
cwt. 

"  S.,  Q.  U18. 

>*  Statittical  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  71.     The  italics  are  mine. 

"  Farmer  =  entrepreneur. 

**  A  cnrioos  anticipation  of  the  main  diBadvantage  of  tribute.     Cf.  infreu 

*^  Carew,  it  must  be  said,  seems  to  be  not  unfairly  described  by  the  Quarterly 
Be^ewer  (vol.  di)  as  a  "  gentlemanly  amateur,  rather  than  a  painstaking  observer 
**  or  antiquary.''     His  book  was  published  in  1602. 
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"  and  that  "  the  hireliDgB  stand  at  a  certain  wages,"  "  either  by 
"  the  daj"  op  "for  the  year,"  "as  their  deserving  can  drive  the 
"  bargain." 

From  the  character  of  these  passages,  it  is  clear  that  any 
inference  which  is  drawn  must  necessarily  be  of  a  hypothetical 
nature.  But  the  hypothesis  that  the  system  had  been  introduced 
at  an  earh'er  date  than  that  at  which  M.  Jars  conducted  his 
inquiries,  and  that  he  wrote  his  description  at  a  time  when  it  was 
in  a  transitional  state,  and  the  taking  of  the  contracts  was  passing 
from  the  "  entrepreneurs  "  to  the  workmen  themselves — who  even 
previously  had  sometimes  entered  into  a  bargain  and  worked  a 
mine  on  their  own  account — is  at  least  not  at  variance  with  the 
facts  we  have  noticed. 

A  witness  indeed  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1887,  maintained'^  that  "  Cornish  mining  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
"  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  work  done  by  the  miners  by 
"  time ;"  and  that  therefore  "from  the  first  beginning  of  Cornish 
"  mining,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pay 
"  by  results;"  and  another  witness  declared*^  in  similar  language 
"  that  "  tribute  has  been  in  use"  "  for  centuries  "  in  Cornwall. 

Whether  the  system  of  tutwork  was  in  existence  or  not  at  the 
time  when  M.  Jars  wrote,  or  at  a  previous  period,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say,  but  it  may  be  the  case  that .  the  work  of  preparation  was 
done  entirely  by  "  hirelings,"  and  the  taking  of  the  contracts  may 
have  applied  to  the  excavation  of  the  ore  alone.  It  may  be  that 
by  a  natural  analogy  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  work 
of  preparation,  save  only  that  in  this  latter  case  where  previous 
precedents  may  have  been  in  favour  of  definite  wages,  and  where 
the  quantity,  rather  than  the  quality,  of  the  work  was  the  more 
important,  the  ad  valorem  arrangement  of  tribute  was  not  adopted. 

Y. — Its  Subsequent  History, 
But,  hypothetical  as  the  theories  we  have  just  put  forward 
must  necessarily  be,  we  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  attempt  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  system  from  the  time  of  M.  Jars 
onwards.  In  1827,  when  the  article  in  the  "Quarterly,"*® 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  was  written,  the  system  had 
apparently  assumed  its  modem  shape,  and  tutwork  and  tribute 
were  both  found.  The  pitches  at  this  time  however  seem  to  have 
been  generally  let  for  periods  of  two  months,  and  to  have  been 
usually  apportioned  to  two  or  four  men.®'  In  the  "  Penny 
"Magazine"  pf  27th  December,  1834,  the  familiar  description  of  the 

»•  S.,  Q.  30.     Cf,  Q.  211.  »'  S.,  Q.  1476. 

«  Vol.  xxxvi.  T 

**  Cf,  Report  of  Mines  Commifltton,  Q.  1864,  one  man  and  one  bq^^^ 
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system  is  similarly  given,  and  here  again  we  find  tliat  the  contracts 
are  stated  to  have  been  made  for  periods  of  two  months.  In  the 
same  magazine,  in  the  year  1836,  [the  'system  is  described  in 
identical  general  terms  ;  but  it  is  also  mentioned  that  the  pitches, 
which  were  let  at  one  time  for  periods  of  six  months,  were  now  let 
from  month  to  month,  and  the  writer  characterises  this  change  as 
being  "greatly  to  the  permanent  advantage"  of  the  miners, 
because  "  greater  certainty  "  of  subsistence  has  been  thereby  intro- 
dnced.  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  1838,  in  an  article  in  the  Statistical 
Joumal,^^  adheres  to  the  same  general  description,  following 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  March,  1837;  and  Mr.  Laing,  in  1842, 
in  the  "  Atlas  Prize  Essay,"  on  National  Distress,^"^  does  not  make 
any  departure  from  the  ordinary  contemporaneous  account,  beyond 
the  statement  that  even  then  the  contracts  were  still  "  generally  " 
put  up  for  two  months.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  "  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,"  which  was 
published  in  1846,  bestows^^  high  commendation  upon  the  system, 
and  says  that  tribute  is  applied  to  the  raising  and  dressing  of  ores, 
and  consists  of  a  certain  part  of  the  value  of  the  product  when  it 
has  been  rendered  saleable ;  and  that  tut  work  is  the  name  given  to 
contracts  for  sinking  shafts,  for  driving  levels,  and  for  making 
excavations  at  a  certain  price  for  the  fathom  in  depth  or  length,  or 
the  cubic  fathom.  Both  in  tntwork  and  tribute,  he  remarks,  the 
work  is  offered  at  public  auction.  The  descriptive  book  entitled 
"  Cornwall :  its  Mines  and  Miners,"  and  published  in  1 855,  gives 
an  elaborate  detailed  account,  but  is  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
description.  So  are  the  writers  in  the  **  London  Quarterly  "  of 
1856,  and  the  "  Dublin  University  Magazine  "  of  1861 ;  and  so 
also  is  Mr.  Ballantyne  in  his  book,  "  Deep  Down  in  the  Cornish 
**  Mines."  The  familiar  description  once  more  is  given  in  the  report 
of  the  Mines  Commission  of  1864,  over  which  Lord  Kinnaird 
presided.  "  There  are  two  classes  of  workers,"  the  Commissioners 
state,*®  "  called  tut- workers  and  tribnters.  The  former  contract 
*'  at  so  much  a  fathom  to  drive  the  levels,  sink  shafls,  and  put  in 
"rises  and  winzes.  The  latter  neither  drive  nor  sink,  but  are 
"  employed  in  getting  out  the  ore  from  the  levels,  ventilated  and 
"  partially  explored  by  the  tut- workmen,  and  they  are  paid  so  much 
"  in  the  pound  on  the  market  value  of  the  ore,  which  they  bring  to 
"  the  surface,  when  sold." 

But  we  have  yet  to  notice  an  important  variation  from  these 
different  accounts.  We  may  refer,  for  example,  to  a  manual 
entitled  the  "  Principles  of  Metal  Mining,"  -which  forms  part  of 

>••  Vol.  i,  pp.  66,  Ac.  »M  Written  in  1842  and  published  in  184f^ 

»«  (And  1835)  sec.  807.  »••  P.  xix.  OOglC 
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*' Collins'  Elementary  Scientific  Series,"  and  is  written  by  a 
Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  at  one  time  honorary  secretary  to  tlie  Miners' 
Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  This  book,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1875,  states  indeed  that  shafts  are  snnk  and  levels  driven 
at  tutwork,  t.e.,  a  fixed  rate  per  lineal  fathom,  that  the  ''takes" 
are  mostly  for  one  or  two  months,  and  that  the  excavated  material 
is  sometimes  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  expense  of  the  miner,  and 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  adventurers,  and  dedactions  are 
made  from  the  gross  earnings  of  the  men  for  the  cost  of  materials, 
&c,  Bnt  the  ore  itself,  the  writer  remarks,  is  excavated  or 
"stoped,"*^  sometwies  by  tutworJc,^^  t.e.,  a  fixed  rote  per  ton, 
though  it  is  indeed  very  often  done  by  tribute  (or  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  value),  the  tributers  engaging  merely  to  break  the 
ore,  or  to  pay  all  the  charges  incurred  until  it  is  ready  for  sale. 
The  significant  remark  is  appended  that  tributing  has  "gone  a 
"  good  deal  out  of  use  of  late." 

In  a  similar  way  Dr.'C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  who  was  the  first 
inspector  appointed  for  Cornwall  under  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Act,  writing  in  1883,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
''  Encyclopesdia  Britannica,"  adheres  in  some  respects  to  the 
ordinary  account,  but  also  gives  indications  of  the  important 
change  we  have  just  noticed.  He  says  that  the  driving  of  levels 
and  the  sinking  of  shafts  are  generally  executed  at  a  certain  price 
per  running  yard  or  fathom,  that  the  agents  take  care  that  the 
excavation  is  of  the  proper  dimensions  and  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period  the  work  is  measured  and  the 
cost  of  the  materials  which  have  been  supplied  (e.g.,  explosives, 
steel,  candles,  &c.)  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings.  He  also 
alludes  to  the  system  of  tribute,  which  he  suggestively  describes 
as  a  speculation  on  the  value  of  the  ore  in  a  certain  area  or  pitch : 
and  he  says  that  this  tribute  consists  of  a  payment  given  on  all  the 
ore  extracted — a  payment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  after 
the  cost  of  breaking  it,  of  hauling  it,  and  of  dressing,  has  been 
defrayed.  But,  like  Mr.  Collins,  he  adds  that  the  mineral  is  some- 
times extracted  at  so  much  per  cubic  yard  or  fathom  excavated  or 
so  much  per  ton  of  mineral  obtained. 

These  statements  again  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
evidence  given  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission ;  and  it  is 
very  instructive  to  find,  at  a  still  earlier  date,  indications  of  such  a 
variation,  at  least  in  a  rudimentary  form.  The  "  Mining  Journal," 
for  instance,  of  3rd  September,  1836,  states  that  "  latterly  in  some 
"  mines  the   contrary  practice "  (to  setting  pitches  on  tribute) 

»<>*  *'Stope"=  the  term  for  removing  the  gronnd  hy  steps  or  layers,  either 
downwar^  or  upwards.  GoOqIc 

»•»  The  italics  are  my  own.  ^ 
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"  has  prevailed,"  and  the  "  lode  is  stoped  at  so  much  per  fathom," 
although  indeed  it  adds  that  the  practice  is  an  innovation  chiefly 
found  in  the  mines  worked  bj  London  companies.  In  an  issne  of 
the  same  paper  on  the  2nd  of  January  in  the  same  year  we  do,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  find  an  agent  of  one  of  the  mines  reporting  that  he 
is  "trying"  a  "  copper  lode  on  tutwork;"  and  we  may  perhaps 
go  back  further  even  than  this.  Mr.  John  Taylor  in  1814  describes 
tutwork  as  work  which  is  done  by  measure,  and  used  in  sinking 
shafts,  in  driving  levels,  or  in  stoping  ("  stoaping  ")  ground}°^  And 
Pryce  still  earlier,^*"^  after  mentioning^"  both  tutwork  and  tribute, 
remarks  ^"^  that  in  some  mines  the  adventurers  set  the  tin  and  the 
copper  "  to  break  by  the  fathom,"  because,  he  significantly  adds — 
and  we  shall  see  the  bearing  of  this  remark  later — the  tribnters  fail 
to  observe  their  agreements.  In  another  passage,"^  however,  he 
speaks  of  the  "stoping"  of  dead  ground  by  tutwork;  and  it  is 
perhaps  this  practice  to  which  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Taylor — 
though  not  indeed  by  Pryce  himself — in  the  remarks  we  have 
just  quoted. 

The  evidence  given  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  tends, 
as  we  have  said,  to  corroborate  these  statements.  "  We  are  breaking 
"  ore  by  tutwork,"  "we  raise  our  ore  principally  by  tutwork," 
remarks"*  one  witness.  Another  declares"*  that  the  mine  must 
be  a  very  good  mine  "where  the  majority  are  tributers;"  and 
the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence  shows  that  poor  mines  are 
often  worked  chiefly  by  tutwork.  It  is  indeed  alleged"'  that 
it  is  precisely  this  difference  between  the  yield  of  the  mine  which 
produces  the  prevalence,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  tutwork  or 
tribute,  for  it  "all  depends,"  argues"*  the  witness  to  whom 
we  have  just  referred,  "on  the  productiveness  of  the  mine." 
Another  maintains,"*  on  the  contrary,  that  the  question  turns  in 
a  large  measure  on  the  way  in  which  the  men  themselves  have 
been  "brought  up;"  for  tributers  do  not  like  to  work  on  tut- 
work, and  the  tut-workers  experience  a  difl&culty  in  working 
on  tribute.  But,  whatever  be  the  true  reason,  there  is  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  commissioners,  that 
different  mines  exhibit  great  variations  in  this  respect.  In  one 
place  the  majority  of  the  men  appear"'  to  be  tut-workers,  in 
another"'  there  are  more  tributers;  in  a  third"®  the  men  are 
chiefly  tributers,  in  a  fourth  there  are  no  men  on  tutwork ;  in  yet 

i««  The  italics  are  xny  own.  "^  ».«.,  in  1778. 

»w  P.  175.  »»  P.  192.  "•  P.  180. 

>"  Cf,  Report,  Q.  1165,  7487  and  7488.  "«  Q.  8470. 

"«  Q.  8468.  "*  Q.  3468.  "*  Q.  5046. 

"•  Q.  7486  and  10349.    This  last  answer  refers  to  Cornwall  generalU^ 

»"  Q.  11246.  "•  Q.  6146  and  11451.  6^^ 
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another"'  there  are  no  tribnters,  and  in  another ^*^  the  number 
of  men  employed  respectfveljr  under  the  two  systems  is  about 
the  same. 

On  the  whole  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  the  amount  of  work  let  upon  tribute  was 
decreasing;  and  the  commissioners  themselves  state ^^^  in  their 
report  that  "in  the  event  of  a  rich  lode  being  discovered  it  is 
"  frequently  worked  by  tutwork."  A  significant  reason  for  ^this 
change — to  which  we  shall  have  to  draw  more  attention  later — is 
supplied"*  by  one  witness.  In  consequence  of  the  "  starts  "^^  ho 
maintains,  "  the  mine  agents  have  become  more  cautious,  and  they 
"  set  the  men  to  stope,  instead  of  tribute.'* 

In  the  case  indeed  of  the  Dolcoath  Mine,  which  is  now  the 
most  prosperous  mine  in  Cornwall,  a  "  captain  *'  states*^  before  the 
commission  that  in  the  course  of  the  month  the  agents  "  set  out 
"  all  the  stopes  for  the  mine  at  so  much  per  ton  for  what  is  fit  to 
"  stamp  when  it  is  brought  to  the  surface."  And  these  men  who 
receive  a  certain  price  per  ton  he  characterises  as  a  "kind  of 
"  tributers."  They  seem  indeed,  if  we  may  say  so,  to  constitute 
an  intermediate  stage  between  ordinary  tutwork  and  ordinary 
tribute.  "  They  depend,"  it  is  true,  as  the  same  witness  remarks, 
"  quite  upon  their  own  resources,"  for  they  are  only  paid  for  the 
saleable  ore  that  is  sent  to  the  surface,  and  the  pitch  may  not 
impossibly  turn  out  worse,  though  it  may  indeed  also  turn  out 
better,  than  the  captains  or  the  men  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
"  survey."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  John 
Taylor's^**  declaration,  when  he  says  that  the  ordinary  Cornish 
custom  of  tribute  was  superior  to  that  in  other  mining  districts, 
and  that  the  Derbyshire  practice  by  which  the  men  raised  the  ore 
at  "  cape  "  (or  a  certain  price  per  ton)  approximated  indeed  to  the 
Cornish  custom,  but  fell  "  very  short "  of  it.  These  "  kind  "  of 
tributers  in  fact  seem  to  speculate  on  the  yield  of  the  lode  in 
quantity  more  than  in  quality,  and  therefore  on  the  one  hand  they 
resemble  tut-workers  inasmuch  as  they  are  paid  merely  for 
quantity,  and  on  the  other  they  resemble  tributers  because  they 
speculate  also  to  some  extent  on  the  yield  of  the  lode.*^ 

This  last  piece  of  evidence  then  is  of  no  little  significance,  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Dr.  Foster ;  and 
it  is  strengthened  by  the  examples  of  the  pay  sheets  given  in  an 
appendix*"  to  the  commissioners'  report. 

"»  Q.  1896.  «  Q.  3469. 

«»  P.  xxUi.  »«  Q.  10351. 

^*»  A  "  start,"  a  piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune  in  the  yield  of  a  lode. 

»*  Q.8735. 

»»  Cf,  "Geological  Society's  Transactions,"  toI.  ii,  p.  817.     Oooalp 

"•  Cf.  below,  sec.  ix.  "'  Appendix,  B  xii,  pp.  4Sfe  and«© 
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Tablb  IIL 

Tims  a  "bal-bill"  at  Cam  Brea  supplies  an  example  of  the 
ordinary  system  of  tutwork : — 

Jfoy,  1863.    Faid  3rd  day  ofJulif,  1863. 

—  and  Co.  (four  men). 

£    9.    d. 
1  fathom  -  feet  7  inches  at  12Z.  a  fathom 13     54 

*       >»       ~    »    ~        M        ^3^»        «        '3     "■    ~ 

ABsifeting  8haf tmen  i  15    - 

27  t8    4 
Sundry  deductions —  £  *.    d. 

To  candles  119    4 

„  powder  i  13     4 

„  safety-fuse -    6    - 

„  simdries -    i     - 

„  smith  cost ', ^    S    S 

„  drawing "    ^     3 

ff  tramming  _    —    — 

„  doctor  and  club    -    6    - 

5  '7    4 

Barber's  deduction   -    3    "■ 

21  18    - 

Table  IV. 

And  a  *'  bal-bill  *'  at  Wheal  Basset  similarly  supplies  an  example 
of  the  ordinary  system  of  tribute : — 

For  October,  1863,  and  Faid  27th  November,  1863. 

and  partner  (two  men). 

£  #.   d. 
By  20I.  i8#.  6d.  at  y»,  in  £ 7  16  11 

£    «.  d. 

To  OTercharged  on  Tribute   -    3  4 

„   18  lbs.  candles -12  - 

„  powder  -    —  - 

„  fuse,  hilts,  clay,  6d -    —  6 

„  cans,  shovels,  spades    -    —  - 

„  dressing -  li  - 

„  mixing  and  samples -    7  4 

„  smith  cost « "    3  6 

„  drawing —  iz  — 

„  subsist    -    -  - 

^      2  10    8 

563 
Doctor,  dub,  and  barber ...« -    a    6 


Balance jigiiized  t5L30pglC 
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TablbV. 
But  at  Dolcoath  we  get  indeed  the  following  "bal-biU"  of 
tribute : — 


28a  November,  1863. 
^—  and  partners  (four  men). 


Amount — ^tin.. 
tut.. 


Biixing  and  diyiding  .. 

Giindrnff 

Box  and  drawing    

Smith's  costs  

Candles  and  materials- 
Powder    


£   «.   d. 

-  a    3 

-  13  n 
.86 

-  19    5 

-  8     6 


£  «.    d. 

3  II     8 
-  "     3 

4  3  1^ 


Doctor 


2    12      7 

-      2      - 


Subsist 


2  14  7 

I     9  4 

1    -  - 

-    9  4 


But  we  also  find  the  following  "bal-bills"  for  tutwork  at  the 
same  mine : — 


Table  VI. 
Nov.,  1863.    JPaid  2eth  Dee. 

and  partners  (six  men). 

£  «.  d. 
Driving  26  fathoms  at  149.  19  16  8 
Tin-stuff,  25  tons  4  cwt.,  at  7«.    8  16    4 


£  B.  d. 
Box  and  drawing  -16  4 
Smith's  costs i  11  11 

Candles       andl      -     5    . 
materials j 


28  13 


-    6  14 

3 

Doctor 

21  18 
....    -    3 

9 

Club  4/6,  and  barber  1/6 

21  IS 
....    -    6 

9 

Subsbt 

21     9 

9 

TablbVIL 
Nov.,  1863.    Paid  26th  Dec.,  1863. 

and  partners  (six  men). 

£  #.  d. 
Tin-stuff,  1 98  tons  9  owt.  6  qrs.  59  10  8 
Deduct  charge  lost  month....  18    -    - 

41  10  8 
Assisting  timbermon 143 


£  e.  d. 

Box  and  drawing     3  16  it 

Smith's  costs 411  i 

Candles       and"!      5     ,  ^ 

materials J 

Powder 4  *5  * 


42  14  II 


Doctor ., 


'9    4    4 

23  10    7 
-    3    - 


23     7     7 
Club  4/6,  and  barber  1/6  ....    -    6    - 


S'^fefg^^^KySOC 


23     I     7 
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Before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,"®  in  1887, 
evidence  to  a  similar  general  effect  was  given.  Sir  (then  Mr.) 
Warington  Smyth  stated,  for  example,  on  the  one  hand""  that 
where  the  ore  is  "  disseminated  throughout  the  width  of  the  vein,'* 
or  the  "vein  is  very  distinctly  and  sharply  divided  from  the 
"country  (i.e.,  the  surrounding  ground)  "by  a  band"  "of  soft 
**  clay,"  "  the  whole  of  the  material  may  have  to  be  sent  up,"  and 
"  it  may  be  advisable  to  work  the  whole  vein  out  by  tutwork." 
On  the  other  hand  he  declared^**  that  **in  many  mines  it  may  be 
"  principally  by  means  of  the  tributers  that  the  ore  is  raised,"  and 
that  this  system  "  will  be  particularly  introduced  where  the  lode  is 
"  irregular,  or  there  is  a  great  deal  of  *  deads '  to  be  left  behind." 
Another  witness  affirmed**^  that  "  in  many  cases  the  tributer  is 
"  done  away  with,"  especially  in  East  Cornwall,^**  and  that  "  as  a 
"  rule  "  the  lode  would  now  be  set  on  tutwork  if  it  was  known  to 
be  uniformly  good."*  But  Captain  Josiah  Thomas,  the  manager  of 
Dolcoath,  maintained,***  on  the  contrary,  that  tributing  could  not 
be  abolished  without  injury  to  the  men  and  the  mine  alike — 
to  the  men,  because  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  their  earnings — ^to  the  mine^  because  the 
"  tributers  sometimes  discover  very  rich  deposits  of  ore,  which 
probably  the  shareholders  would  not  go  after.""*  Captain  Bishop, 
however,  the  manager  of  East  Pool,  which  may  perhaps  be  ranked 
next  to  Dolcoath,  and  be  termed  the  second  mine  in  importance  in 
the  county,  affirmed**  that  there  were  at  present  "  no  tributers " 
there ;  and  a  working  miner  alleged"'  that  tutwork  was  by  far  the 
"  most  extensive  "  system,  although,  being  a  tributer  himself,  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  tribute  abolished.**  Another  declared**  that 
tribute  was  **  going  less  all  the  time, "  and  was  "  very  little  now ;" 
and  a  third,  hailing  from  the  St.  Agnes  district,  stated  **°  that  in 
that  part  of  the  county  the  proportion  of  tut-workers  and  tributers 
varied  at  the  different  mines. 

Confirmatory  evidence  of  the  change  may  also  be  gathered 
from  recent  issues  of  local  newspapers.  Thus  in  a  report***  of  the 
mine  of  Wheal  Basset,  which  was  submitted  by  the  agents  at  a 
four-monthly  meeting  held  on  7th  October,  1886,  we  read  that  not 
only  was  tutwork  being  employed  in  the  work  of  preparation — 
not  only  for  example  was  an  engine  shaft  being  sunk,  by  nine  men 
and  three  boys,  at  6oh  per  fathom,  a  level  being  driven  by  six  men 

1^  i,e,,  on  the  Stannaries  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill. 

»  Q.  244.  w  Q.  318.  »«  Q.  1301. 

»"  Q.  1388, 1477—81.  »  Q.  1824—26.  »»•  «.  1626—31. 

»"  Q.  4846,  6016,  and  6196.  "•  Q.  1910. 

^^   Q.  1980  and  1981,  2222  and  2228.        «  Q,  2872  and  2873. 

»»  Q.  2649.  "•  q,  8221.  r^^^^T^ 

HI  cf,  «  Western  Morning  News,"  8th  October,  1886.  ^9^^^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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and  three  boys,  with  a  machine,  at  8/.  los,  per  fathom,  and  a  winze 
being  sunk  by  six  men  at  loL  per  fathom — and  not  only  were  there 
in  the  "  tribute  department "  twenty-two  pitches  being  worked 
by  sizty-fonr  men  on  tributes  varying  from  6s*  to  135.  4^.  in  the  £, 
on  a  standard  of  50Z.  per  ton  for  tin — ^bnt  that  also  there  were 
certain  parts  of  the  mine  which  were  being  "  stoped  "  respectively 
by  eight  men  at  js.  per  ton,  by  six  men  at  Ss.  6d.  per  ton,  by  eight 
men  at  6s.,  by  six  at  6s,  6d,^  by  six  at  6«.,  by  nine  at  6s,  6d.y  by 
twenty-three  at  6s.  6d.,  and  by  two  at  5/.  per  fathom  and  49.  per 
ton  of  stuff.  In  an  issue  again  of  the  same  paper,  which  con- 
tained a  report  made  on  9th  September,  we  find  that  at  the  famous 
Botallack  mine  there  were  forty-nine  men  and  nine  boys  opening, 
and  eighty  men  and  ten  boys  "  stoping,"  ground  on  tutwork  and^^^ 
tribute. 

In  the  "  West  Briton  "  of  10th  December,  1885,  we  are  similarly 
told  that  the  agents  at  Tolgullow  United  Mine  reported  that  they 
proposed  indeed  to  drive  a  certain  level  by  six  men  at  7Z.  per 
fathom,  and  another  by  four  men  at  4/.  109.  per  fathom,  and  that 
their  tribute  pitches  were  producing  the  usual  quantity  of  tin,  but 
that  they  also  had  four  stopes  at  an  average  price  of  75.  per  ton 
working  by  sixteen  men.  In  the  same  paper  of  19th  November, 
Captain  Joaiah  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  addressed  the  men  at 
Dolcoath  on  their  usual  monthly  pay  and  setting  day,  with 
reference  to  statements  which  have  been  circulated  about  their 
earnings,  and  to  have  included  under  the  term  "  tut- workmen  '* 
''all  those  working  in  the  ends,  the  winzes,  the  shafts,  and  the 
''sUypesr 

It  is  true  indeed  that  the  system  of  tribute  is  not  by  any  means 
defunct,  even  if  it  can  strictly  be  described  as  being  within 
measurable  distance  of  death.  For  it  is  easy  to  discover  several 
references  to  it  in  the  reports  of  the  different  mines  inserted  in 
Ibcal  newspapers,  and  the  passages  we  have  already  quoted, 
together  with  those  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  to 
which  we  have  referred,  might  be  used  to  illustrate  this.  In  an 
issue  indeed  of  the  "  Western  Morning  News,"  during  the  month 
of  December,  1886,  the  agents  of  the  Bedford  United  Mine  are 
stated  to  have  said  that  the  work  in  one  part  of  their  mine  was 
principally  confined  to  the  tribute'ground  which  was  available ;  and 
in  the  "West  Briton "  of  22nd  January,  1885,  it  is  reported  that 
the  year's  accounts  of  South  Condurron  showed  that  the  labour 
cost  had  amounted  to  3)549^*  for  tut-workmen,  and  to  little  less,  or 
3,503;.,  for  tributers.  The  paper  added  indeed  that  a  "great 
"deal  of"  the  tin  had  been  raised  by  tribute;  that  106  tons,  for 
example,  had  been  raised  by  seventy-four  tributers  at->an  average 
»«  The  italics  aze  mine.         igtized  by LjOO^ 
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cost  of  25Z.  i6«.  per  ton,  while  the  tin  itself  had  realised  an  average 
price  of  44/.  145.  In  the  same  paper  we  read,  on  3l8t  Decemher, 
of  tributers  working  at  Wheal  Qrenville,  on  24th  December,  of 
six  pitches  working  at  West  Seton,  and,  on  17th  December,  of 
ten  pitches  at  Wheal  Peeyor. 

But,  while  the  system  of  tribnte  is  still  by  no  means  nncommon, 
there  can  be  little  donbt,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the 
system  of  tntwork  is  making  encroachments  npon  it;  and  the 
following  table  of  the  comparative  amonnts  charged  at  Dolcoath 
to  labour  cost  and  to  tribnte  respectively  during  the  space  of  two 
years  will  illustrate  this : — 

Tablb  VIII.>« 


Date  of  Three  Monthly-Meeting. 

£  of  Labour  Coit. 

£of  Tribnte. 

February      2, 1886  

AdiiI            7.      < 

£ 

10,837 
10,658 
10,699 
10,708 

10,933 
10,869 
11,388 
11,607 

£ 
1,628 
1.362 
1,670 
1.883 
1,717 
1,023 
1,293 
1,673 

July           20.      „    

October      12 

January        4. 1886  

March         29 

SeDtembor  14.      •• 

December    6,     „    

Totol   

87,699 

12,049 

With  this  table  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  some  figures 
given  in  ** Cornwall:  its  jklines  and  Miners.'*"*  Thus  in  1849  it 
appears  that  at  the  Fowey  Consols  Mines  there  were  358  tut- 
workers  and  340  tributers.  The  tut- workers  cost  16,347/.  io«.  lodL 
and  the  tributers  18,821/.  ys.  ud.  And  in  1836  in  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  the  number  of  the  tributers  was  392  and  their 
cost  in  wages  25,030/.  17a.,  while  the  tut- workers  numbered  441  and 
cost  26,177/.  5«.  8rf. 

The  two  facts  then,  which  are  thrown  into  the  greatest 
prominence  by  our  review  of  the  history  of  the  system  of  wages 
in  the  Cornish  mines,  are  the  encroachment  of  tutwork  upon  the 
province  occupied  by  tribute,  and  the  diminution  of  the  intervals 
at  which  the  payment  of  wages  is  made.  The  two  changes  are 
not  without  a  connecting  link ;  and  this  will  appear  more  clearly 

>^  The  fi^ree  in  thii  table  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
given  in  local  newspapers.  The  meetings  of  the  adventurers  in  Cornish  mines  are 
sometimes  held  every  fonr  months  or  sixteen  weeks,  and  sometimes  more  or  less 
frequently. 

>**  Pp.  176  and  178.  These  two  mines  were  representative  of  the  largest 
mining  enterprises  of  that  date,  and  may  consequently  be  properly  compared  with 
Dolcoath,  which  now  occupies  a  similar  position.     Cf,  8.,  Q.  1011. 
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when  we  examine  the  reasons  to  which  they  may  be  ascribed. 
But  these  reasons  themselyes  will  bo  more  evident  if  we  first 
devote  some  attention  to  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the 
general  sysfcem. 

VI. — Its  Advantages, 

In  considering  the  system  we  must  of  |course  endeavonr  to  base 
onr  judgment  upon  its  essential  merits  and  demerits,  and  to 
separate  these,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  from  any  accidental 
accretions  due  to  external  influences. 

Thus,  in  'attempting  to  appraise  at  their  true  value  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  significant  fact 
that  temperance,  if  not  total  abstinence,  is  a  common  quality 
among'  the  Cornish  miners,  and  that  this  has  been  ascribed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  influence  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  How  far 
indeed  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  affected  the  general  character  of 
the  miner  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide,  for  we  could  not 
determine  upon  the  exact  proportions  in  which  his  religious,  his 
moral,  and  his  economic  conditions  have  acted  and  reacted  upon 
one  another.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt^  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
that  the  "benign  influences  of  that  Gospel  which"  has  been  "so 
"  faithfully  and  zealously  promulgated  "  "  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley 
"  and  his  coadjutors,"  have  produced  very  remarkable  and  abiding 
results;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  allude  at  least  to  these 
influences  in  any  review — ^however  fragmentary — of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Cornish  miner. 

Passing  on,  then,  to  the  more  special  subject  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned,  the  advantage  which  has  been  placed  in 
the  forefront  by  most  of  the  writers  who  have  described  the 
system,  is  the  prevention  of  industrial  disputes.  This  advantage 
was  naturally  emphasised  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago;  for  the 
contrast  between  the  strikes  and  rumours  of  strikes  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  peaceful  condition  of  Cornwall  was 
so  remarkable  that  it  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  dullest  observer.  "Strikes  are  unknown."  "The  different 
"  relations  adjust  themselves."  "  The  rate  of  wages  regulates 
"  itself  by  the  demand  for  labour."  "  There  is  no  combination 
"  or  union ;  no  disagreement  and  no  strikes."  These  and  other 
similar  remarks  are  almost  commonplaces  in  the  discussions  and 
descriptions  of  the  Cornish  mines  of  that  date.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  language  is  amply  justified.  This  advantage 
may  be  admitted  without  hesitation  to  belong  to  the  system, 
whether  it  take  the  form  of  tntwork  or  tribute. 

But  we  shall  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
advantage,  and  perhaps  derive  some  assistance  in  considering  the 

TOL.  LI.      PAST  III.  2  M 
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problems  of  co-operative  production,  if  we  ask,  and  endeavour  to 
answer,  the  question  :  "  Why  is  it  that  there  are  no  strikes,"  and 
that  ^'the  different  relations  adjust  themselves?''  The  answer  is 
simple :  it  is  because,  as  a  local  newspaper  puts  it,"'  the  workman 
is  "  in  a  sense  his  own  employer." 

Now  Professor  Walker  has  shown"'  that  the  real  essence  of 
co-operative  production  consists,  not  as  is  sometimes  supposed  in 
the  possession  of  capital  by  labour,  but  in  the  elimination  of  the 
employer.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  that 
co-operative  production  can  be  strictly  said  to  imply  the  cessation 
of  industrial  strife ;  and  even  in  this  sense  it  would  probably  be 
more  correct  to  speak  of  the  mitigation  of  strife  rather  than  of  its 
entire  cessation.  For  the  system  pursued  in  the  Cornish  mines 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  abolition  of  strife,  although  it  is 
true  that  in  its  practical  working  contention  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  disputes  of  large  proportions  have  generally  been 
unknown."'  And  why  ?  Because  the  different  "  pares  "  of  work- 
men compete  directly  against  their  fellow  workmen  for  a  share  in 
the*  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  the  employer  does  not  intervene  as 
a  "buffer"  or  middleman  between  one  batch  of  workmen  and 
another. 

But  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  by  no  means  carries  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  contention  might  not  arise  between  the  different 
workmen  if  they  were  united  in  a  large  business  and  directed  that 
business  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  forcibly  argued 
that  it  rather  tends  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  contention,  instead 
of  ceasing,  would  be  likely  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  business.  For  the  system  in  the  mines 
may  be  said  to  succeed  because  the  enterprise  of  the  workmen  is 
confined  in  each  instance  to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere,  and 

"*  «  Redruth  Independent,"  lOth  April,  1885. 

148  cf.  "  Wages  Question,"  chap.  xv. 

"'  They  cannot,  however,  be  strictly  said  to  be  entirely  "  unknown,"  for  in  1866 
we  read  of  a  strike  at  Trolawny  mine  {cf,  "  Cornish  Telegp^ph,"  17th  January, 
1866),  in  1872  of  a  strike  at  Wheal  Basset  {cf,  "  West  Briton,"  4th  January, 
1872),  and  in  1878  and  1879  {cf  ibid.,  3rd  January,  25th  April,  23rd  May,  1878; 
also  "  Mining  Journal,"  11th  Januaxy,  1879),  of  two  strikes  at  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  Mine,  one  in  resistance — ^partly  on  the  ground  of  the  avoidance  of  any 
increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the  miners  to  the  local  shopkeepers — to  the  reintro- 
duciion  of  the  five-weekly  in  lieu  of  the  four-weekly  month  established  in  1872« 
and  the  other  in  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  "  Maze-Monday,"  as  the  Monday 
following  the  pay-day  was  termed.  This  day  was  given,  according  to  a  witness 
before  a  parliamentaiy  committee  in  1887  {cf  S.,  Q,  1541),  for  the  repair  of 
tools,  &o.,  for  the  succeeding  month,  and  is  now  less  prevalent  than  it  was  {cf  S., 
Q.  1650).  These  disputes,  however,  instructive  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  may 
perhaps  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  conspicuous  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  it 
is  not  without  significance  that  the  men  are  reported  to  have  evinced  considerable 
anxiety  during  the  strike  of  1878  that  no  damage  should  be  done  to  the  mine. 
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also  because  the  different  pares  enter  into  direct  competition  T?itli 
one  another,  and  their  interests  on  the  '^ setting  day"  are  to  that 
extent  divergent.  But  this  dirergenoe  of  interests  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  fraught  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  success  of 
co-operativ6  production  if  it  were  projected  on  a  large  scale;  and 
it  is  not  enterprise  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  management  of  large 
undertakings  which  is  generally  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of 
that  system. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  one  of  the  writers  in  the  "Penny 
*'  Magazine "  states^^^  that  even  the  Cornish  miners  may  some- 
times combine  to  prevent  less  than  a  certain  sum  being  accepted 
as  the  price  for  which  a  contract  is  taken ;  and  Mr.  John  Taylor 
declares"'  that  it  is  precisely  this  danger  "  of  combination  "  which 
is  "  effectually  prevented  "  by  that  declaration  of  a  reserve  price 
which  is  usually  made  by  the  agents.  It  may  also  be  the  case  that 
with  a  view  to  enforcing  some  such  conditions  as  this,  an  union 
may  eventually  be  established.  For  in  some  respects  at  least  the 
interests  of  all  the  miners  may  be  identical,  and  the  concentrated 
strength  of  an  union  might  enable  them  to  obtain  some  of  the 
reforms  they  may  consider  desirable. 

But  the  formation  of  such  an  union  would  also  in  all  probability 
exercise  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  system 
itself ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  hitherto  placed  in 
the  greatest  prominence  on  the  setting  day  has  been  the  divergence 
of  interests  between  the  different  pares.^*°    It  is  from  this  point  of 

>«  27th  December,  1836. 

»*•  "  Geological  Transactions,'*  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 

iM  These  parties  or  pares  consist  sometimes  of  as  many  as  twelve  men  and 
boys,  sometimes  of  nxteen,  sometimes  of  eighteen,  sometimes  even  of  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six.  They  generally  divide  the  money  they  earn  in  equal  shares ;  bnt  in 
some  instances  they  may  employ  a  labourer,  or  some  of  their  own  number  may  be 
boys  working  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay.  This  laRt  fact  indeed  was  adduced  by  a 
witness  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1887  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  a  proposal  for  a  separate  payment  to  each  member  of  the  pare  in  lieu 
of  the  existing  system  of  a  lump  payment  to  the  "  taker."  It  appears  that  in 
some  instances  these  payments  have  been  made,  not  in  cash,  which  can  be  readily 
divided  among  the  several  partners,  but  in  notes  which  have  to  be  taken  to  a  public- 
house,  and  there  changed  and  distributed.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  sum  has 
been  paid  in  "  small  cash ;"  the  parser  has  been  willing  to  give  change,  if  asked ; 
and  the  money  has  been  divided  without  recourse  to  a  public-house.  A  special 
clause  ^0  this  effect  was  inserted  by  the  committee  in  the  Bill  which  had  been 
referred  to  them,  and  is  contained  in  the  Act  as  passed.  It  need  not,  however,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  possibility  of  such  difficulties  and  disputes  over  the  division 
of  the  earnings — inirequent  as  they  appear  to  be-~snpplies  an  additional  basis  for 
the  argument  we  have  adduced  in  the  text ;  and  in  the  *'  bal-bills  *'  of  at  least  one 
mine  the  purser  seems  to  have  himself  indicated  the  average  amount  belonging  to 
each  of  the  partners  in  the  pares.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen  under  the 
system  that  a  man  may  be  set  to  work  with  partners  he  does  not  like, — although 
it  appears  the  agent  would  in  most  cases  readily  alter  the  arrangement  if  he  were 
asked  to  do  so,  and  in  the  St.  Agnes  district  at  least,  though  not  apparently  in  the 

2m2 
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view  that  the  system  sheds  a  flood  of  instractive  light  on  the 
problems  and  limits  of  co-operative  prodaction.  The  system 
porsned  in  the  slate  quarries  of  North  Wales,  which  attracted  the 
notice  and  commendation  of  Cairnes,"^  and  the  practice  sometimes 
adopted  in  railway  construction  of  letting  sub-contracts  to  gangs 
of  navvies,'**  have  their  analogies  with  the  Cornish  system ;  but  in 
no  case  has  the  divergence  of  infterests  between  the  several  small 
parties  of  workmen  been  more  strongly  brought  out  than  on  the 
setting  day  at  a  Cornish  mine.'^ 

From  another  point  of  view  the  essential  characteristic  of 
co-operative  production,  and  the  fact  that  it  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  employer  and  not  of  the  capitalist,  are  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  Cornish  system.  For  the  miners,  whether 
working  by  tutwork  or  tribute,  can  scarcely  be  described  as 
capitalists  ;  but  they  may  with  some  reason  be  termed  employers. 
They  do  not  themselves  supply  the  materials,  the  tools,  or  the 
machinery ;  but  these  are  furnished  to  them  by  the  adventurers, 
or  advanced  by  the  merchants,  and  are  charged  against  their 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  received  their  earnings  until  the  setting  day,  and  that 
their  wages  have  been  as  a  rule  a  month  in  arrears.  Lord 
Kinnaird*s  commission***  stated  in  its  report  that  "wages  were 
frequently  paid  only  once  a  month,  and  a  month's  wages  kept 
"  in  hand ;"  and  this  statement  rested  upon  the  evidence  of  several 
witnesses.     So  far  then  they  might  appear  to  be  capitalists. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  "cist"  or  "subsist"  has  often  been 
advanced  to  them  ;*^  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
they  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  indebtedness  to  the  local  shop- 
keepers. For,  as  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  pointed  out,*"  the 
consequence  of  keeping  a  month's  wages  in  hand  was  that  a  miner 
who  came  to  a  fresh  mine  did  not  receive  any  pay  for  the  space  of 
two  months ;  and  therefore,  the  commissioners  add,  he  "  generally 
"  contracts  debts  to  the  smaller  shopkeepers."    "  The  miners,"  they 

neighbourhood  of  Redruth,  the  taker — subject  to  the  agent's  approval — can  choose 
Ills  own  men.  "  Generally/'  however,  ifc  would  now  seein,  "  the  same  gang  go 
'*  together,  and,  unless  the  men  differ  very  much  on  the  point  of  price,  the  one 
"  pair  usually  succeeds  to  the  same  place,  find  sometimes  holds  it  for  many  months 
"  or  even  years  together."     (Cf,  S.,  passim.) 

m  **  Essays  in  Political  Economy,'*  No.  V. 

iH  Cf.  "  Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question/'  by  T.  .Brassey,  p.  1S9 ;  e.^,,  the 
**  butties  **  in  South  Staffordshire  collieries.  ('*  Report  of  Select  Gommitteo  on 
'<  Mines,"  House  of  Commons,  1866,  Q.  6818,  6578,  &c) 

^  The  competition  on  the  setting  days  is  said,  however,  to  be  now  becoming 
much  less  keen.  '  Cf,  below,  sec.  iz. 

i»*  P.  xxiii. 

u«  Cf  M,  2458,  3586,  7859,  and  8809.  The  monthly  payment  was  also  found 
in  the  lead  mines  of  the  north.     Cf  Q.  18629  and  13442,j„|tj^e^  ^v  GoOqIc 

M*  Report,  p.  xxxiii,  Q,  3584.  o 
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remark  in  another  passage, ''  are  frequently  inyolved  in  debt."  A 
witness  before  the  commission  emphatically  declares  ^'^  that  the 
**  cnrse  of  the  population  "  is  "  most  certainly  "  "  the  large  number 
'*  of  miners ''  who  '^  are  in  debt  to  the  smaJl  shopkeepers "  or  to 
"  travelling  packmen,"  and  he  says  that  this  indebtedness  arises  in 
some  degree  from  the  month's  arrear.  Another  witness  describes  ^^ 
the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  a  mine  in  the  north  of 
England  of  making  monthly  instead  of  quarterly  payments  as 
"  one  of  the  greatest  advantages "  the  mine  possesses ;  and  he 
adds  the  significant  statement  that  under  the  former  system  the 
men  were  "  over  head  and  ears  in  debt."  The  "  Daily  News  "  cor- 
respondent in  Cornwall  in  1885  similarly  characterises**'  the  "credit- 
"  giving  shopkeeper  "  bs  the  "  miner's  best  friend,"  and  supplies 
on  account — humorous  indeed,  but  very  instructive — of  an  inter- 
ruption which  waj9  made  at  an  electoral  meeting.  An  orator  was 
concluding  his  speech  with  the  question,  "and  now  gentlemen,' 
"  can  you  tell  me  who  is  your  best  friend  ?  "  when  he  was  met  by 
the  unexpected  reply,  "the  shopkeeper."  On  the  whole  then  it 
seems  that  the  Cornish  miners  may  be  more  correctly  described  as 
employers  than  as  capitalists,  and  that  the  comparative  absence  of 
strife  is  due  not  to  the  elimination  of  the  capitalist,  but  to  the 
practical  disappearance  of  the  employer. 

It  is  certain  however  that  the  interests  of  the  miners  are  more 
closely  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  mine 
than  would  be  the  case  with  mere  wage  earners.  Even  the 
tut- workers  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  increase  of  the  work 
done.  So  far  indeed  their  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  wage- 
earners  who  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  and  as  Professor  Marshall  has 
shown^'^^  all  piecework  of  necessity  involves  an  element  of  co-opera- 
tion. They  are  distinguished  however  from  mere  piece  workers, 
because  they  are  debited  with  the  cost  of  all  the  materials  and  tools 
supplied,  and  make  their  own  contract  in  an  open  market  which 
is  manifestly  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 
As  Mr.  John  Taylor  remarks,^**  in  the  performance  of  work  by 
contract  the  Cornish  system  is  "  probably  similar  "  to  the  practices 
followed  elsewhere.  But  it  is  the  "  plan  of  making  "  the  contracts 
"  which  it  is  believed  is  peculiar  to  Cornwall " — the  plan  of 
"  periodically  bringing  all  the  work  to  a  kind  of  public  auction." 

It  is  however  in  the  system  of  tribute  that  the  interests  of  the 

><'  Q.  10287—90.    Cf.  also  Report  on  Hoosing  of  Working  Claues,  Q.  8094. 

»»  Q.  17825. 

>«•  *'  Daily  News,"  l7th  and  21st  September,  1885.  ThU  indebtedness  to  the 
shopkeeper  probably  must  mean  higher  prices  than  woald  prevail  nnder  a  cash 
system.     (Cf.  S.,  Q.  2003,  2184,  8225,  and  3351.) 

>«"E<»nomi<»^Indnstry.''iii,ix,2.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 

in  «  Geological  Transactions/'  pp.  316  and  317.  ^ 
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workmen  are  most  intimatelj  connected  witli  those  of  the  adren- 
tnrers,  for  here  they  share  in  the  price  that  is  realised.  Babbage's 
words  are  worth  quoting  in  ihis  connection.  He  is  discussing  the 
question  of  indnstrial  partnership — ^**a  new  system  of  manufac- 
"  tnre,"  as  he  termed  it — and  he  remarks  that  the  "  conditions  "  of 
this  new  system  are  "  that  every  person  employed  should  derive 
'^  advantage  from  the  success  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  profits  of 
"  each  should  advance  as  the  factory  itself  produced  profits  without 
"  the  necessity  of  maMng  any  change  in  the  wages."  And  then  he 
proceeds '•*  to  say  that  the  system  which  "has  long  been  pursued 
**  in  working  the  Cornish  mines,  although  not  exactly  fulfilling  these 
"  conditions,  yet  possesses  advantages  which  make  it  worthy  of 
"  attention  as  having  nearly  approached  towards  them,  and  as 
"  tending  to  render  fully  effective  the  functions  of  all  who  are 
"  engaged  in  it."  Tribute,  however,  he  characterises  as  being 
especially  good.  "  No  other  method,"  he  declares,  '*  affords  to  the 
"  workers  a  measure  of  success  so  directly  proportionate  to  the 
"  industry,  the  integrity  and  the  talent  which  they  exercise."  In 
similar  language  Mr.  John  Taylor  maintains  that  tribute  is  the 
part  of  the  Cornish  system  which  is  most  deserving  of  attention — 
a  system  which,  he  declares,  "  so  completely  answers  the  purpose 
"  of  combining  the  interests  of  the  working  miner  with  those  of 
"  his  employer." 

As  the  result  of  this  combination  of  interest — ^this  **quasi- 
"  partnership,"  as  it  may  perhaps  be  termed — two  consequences 
follow  which  are  indeed  in  some  respects  implied  in  one  another. 
The  independence  and  foresight  of  the  workmen  are  elicited ;  and 
the  maximum  of  output  is  secured.  The  miner,  whether  he 
works  by  tutwork  or  by  tribute,  has  to  employ  his  own  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work.  He  has  to  calculate  the 
expense  it  is  likely  to  entail  in  the  way  of  materials,  &c.  He  has, 
in  short,  to  exercise  foresight  and  intelligence.  He  is  thrown  to  a 
great  extent  on  his  own  resources,  and  is  responsible  to  himself  for 
success  or  failure.  And  hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Laing  in  1842,  in  the 
"Atlas  Prize  Essay  "  on  National  Distress  described*"  Cornwall  in 
the  most  glowing  terms,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  report***  of  the 
Children's  Employment  commission.  This  is  "  by  piany  degrees," 
he  writes,  "  the  brightest  picture  we  have  ever  met  with  of  the 
"  condition  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring  class  in 
**  England  at  the  present  day."  And  he  quotes  from  the  report 
the  significant  statement  that  "  the  miners  are  not  only  as  a  class 
"  intelligent  for  labourers,  but  men  of  considerable  knowledge. 
"  They  have  a  character  of  independence  something  American." 

»«  Sec.  306.  »«  P.  44.  ( 

'••  U.,  on  the  report  of  Dr.  Barham.  Cf.  Appendix  to  I&^^j^p:758  and  759. 
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Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  again  describes^"  idiem  in  similar 
language  as  being  "  particularly  courteous  and  intelligent."  "  Their 
"  information,"  the  commissioners  say,  "  especially  on  religious 
"  subjects,  is  remarkable."  A  writer  in  the  **  Leisure  Hour  "  goes 
yet  further,  and  declares^***  that  "as  practical  miners  there  are  no 
"  better  men  than  have  been  brought  up  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall." 
**  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,"  maintains*"  another  writer,  "  that  the 
"  solution  of  every  intricate  problem  in  mining  geology  is  generally 
"  assigned  to  a  Cornish  agent,  and  every  task  requiring  skill, 
"  resource,  and  courage  intrusted  to  a  Cornish  miner."**® 

The  intelligence  to  which  these  assertions  testify  is  pai-tly,  no 
doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  character  of  the  Cornish 
miner's  work.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  witness  stated**'  before  Lord 
Kinnaird's  commission,  that  a  tut-worker  experiences  difficulty  in 
working  at  tribute,  and  a  tributer  does  not  care  to  work  at 
tutwork;  although  indeed  we  have  to  set  against  this  the  fact 
that  among  the  cases  of  accident  and  illness  into  which  the  doctors 
appointed  by  the  commission  made  inquiry,  there  appear  *^^  to  have 
been  many  instances  of  men  who  had  worked  imder  both  the  two 
systems.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  speculators,  who  took  out*" 
parties  of  Cornishmen  to  work  at  the  mines  of  SoutH  America  and 
Mexico,  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  "  a  copperer  is  not 
"  a  tinner ;"  but  there  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  little  doubt  that 
as  a  rule  a  Cornish  miner  is  less  of  a  specialist  than  a  coal  or  iron 
miner,  that  he  generally  can,  if  necessity  require,  sink  a  shaft, 
or  winze,  or  drive  a.  level,  or  stope  a  pitch,  and  that  he  has  more 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  his  resource  and  intelligence, 
because  his  work  is  more  varied  in  character.  Dr.  Foster,  for 
example,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  accidents  in  mines,  stated*'^  that  each  man  was 
"  expected  "  in  the  Cornish  mines  to  "  learn  the  art  of  setting 
'^  timbers,"  and  that  the  '*  miner,  as  a  rule,  timbered  his  own 
"  working  place." 

By  far  the  greater  amount  however  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
miner  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  system  under  which  he  works. 

>«  P.  XXV. 

>•«  «  Leisure  Hour,"  1879,  pp.  169,  &c. 

>«  "  Encydopiedia  Britannica,"  9th  edit.,  "  Cornwall." 

^<"  Sir  Waryngton  Smyth,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  is 
reported  to  have  ohserved  that  the  men  who  worked  for  dally  pay  in  Cornwall 
were  called  "  owners'  account-men,"  and  regarded  hy  the  other  miners  with  some 
contempt.     {Cf.  "  Mining  Journal,"  1867.) 

»~  Q.  5046.  "0  Appendix  B,  parts  i  and  ii,  poisitn. 

in  Cf.  **  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxxvi. 

>^  Report,  Q.  4149  and  4273.  Dr.  Foster  added  that  there  were  also  spedal 
timbermen,  who  would  be  employed  when  an  amount  of  work  unusually  extensive 
was  needed. 
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The  correspondent  of  the  "Daily  News"  notices^"  the  "effect" 
which  his  "  very  calling  has  in  developing "  his  "  intelligence ;" 
and  Mr.  John  Taylor  maintains  that  to  **  the  habits  of  investigation 
"  induced  by  the  plan  of  payment  may  probably  be  attributed  a 
"  great  deal  of  the  intelligence  observed  among  the  Gomish 
"  tribnters."  The  system  in  fact  is  one — and  this  is  especially 
true,  as  the  passage  we  have  last  quoted  indicates,  in  the  case  of 
tribute — ^which  "teaches  the  miner  to  live  by  his  wits."  He 
shares  indeed  with  the  coal  miner  the  educating  influence — so  fer 
as  the  expression  can  be  correctly  applied — of  "  working  in  small 
"  parties  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  his  fellow  men,"  and 
he  may  said  to  have,  like  him,  "daily  to  ward  off  accidents.""* 
But  in  a  far  more  real  sense  than  the  coal  miner  he  is  "  every  day 
"  called  upon  to  exercise  his  individual  ingenuity  and  power  of 
"  invention." 

This  is  true  of  the  tut- worker  and  also  of  the  "  kind  of  tributer  " 
who,  as  we  have  said,"*  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  tutwork  and  tribute.  Of  these  latter 
workmen  indeed,  who  receive  a  certain  payment  per  ton  of  mineral 
extracted,  a  witness  (declared"^  before  Lord  Elinnaird's  commission 
that  "  they  depend  f  quite  upon  their  own  resources.  If  they 
"break  down  *  deads,'"  he  remarked,  "instead  of  tin,  they  get 
"  nothing  for  it.  They  are  confined  to  breaking  tin-stuff  that  will 
"  pay  for  stamping  when  it  is  brought  to  the  surface."  So  too  in 
the  case  of  tutwork,  as  another  witness  from  the  north  of  England 
remarked,"''  the  men  may  sometimes  find  that  the  bargain  turns 
out  well,  and  sometimes  that  it  turns  out  ill. 

The  tut- worker,  however,  may  proceed  to  some  extent  by  rule, 
and  the  "  kind  of  tributer  "  may  be  said  to  speculate  chiefly  on  the 
probable  yield  of  the  lode  in  quantity ;  the  ordinary  tributer  on  the 
other  hand  speculates  in  a  fuller  degree  on  its  quality,  and  also  on 
its  probable  price,  and  has  therefore  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  exercise 
his  powers  of  conjecture.  In  an  undertaking  which  is  confessedly 
of  so  speculative  and  deceptive  a  cbaracter  as  tin  or  copper  minings 
he  has  to  judge  by  appearances  whether  the  pitch  is  hkely  to  turn 
out  well  or  ill.  He  has  then  in  a  very  real  sense  to  speculate  on 
the  future,  and  has  been  not  inaptly  described  as  a  "  kind  of  sub- 
"  terranean  stock-jobber."  The  description  derives  support  from 
the  language  of  a  witness  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  in 
1887,  who  declared "•  that  the  Cornish  tributer  was  "to  some 
"  extent  an  adventurer  himself,"  and  from  the  significant  obser- 

»"  17th  September,  1886. 

"*  "  Dublin  University  Magazine,"  vol.  Iviii. 

"»  Swpra,  sec.  v.  "•  Q.  785  and  1406.  j 

»"  <2. 13928.  "•  s.,  q,  33.         oogie 
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Tation  made  by^''  a  correspondent  of  the  "Daily  News'*  in 
1879,  to  the  effect  that  the  tributer  enjoyed  the  ''excitement  of 
"  gambling." 

This  specnlative  character  has,  it  is  tme,  its  drawbacks,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  to  what  extent  the  system  enconrages  thrift.  It 
is  ^e  that  the  miners,  like  the  members  of  co-operative  distribu- 
tiye  societies,  receive  sums  of  money  in  the  Inmp,^^  and  may 
therefore  in  some  sense  be  said  to  be  tempted  to  save.  It  is  true 
again  that  the  system  may  lead  them  to  look  forward  for  a  month 
or  a  longer  period.  But  it  may  also  engender — ^in  some  measure  at 
least  under  its  form  of  tribute — a  hazardous  venturing  of  all  on  the 
doubtful  issues  of  the  future.  It  is  hardly  without  significance 
that  some  of  the  evidence  given^®^  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission 
tended  to  show  that  tho  majority  of  those  who  had  houses  of  their 
own  were  tut- workmen  rather  than  tributers. 

Nor  indeed  can  the  general  system — ^whether  of  tutwork  or 
tribute — be  proved  to  be  very  influential  in  encouraging  thrift.^® 
It  is  true  that  as  large  a  proportion  as  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  Camborne  were  alleged^®  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission 
to  "  live  in  houses  which"  were  "  the  property  of  labouring  miners  ;*' 
but  the  commissioners  themselves  state^^  that  the  *'  general 
"  practice  in  Cornwall  is  to  let  ground  for  building  on  leases  of 
"  three  lives,"  and  the  three-life  system  can  hardly  be  described  as 
being  of  anything  else  than  a  speculative  character,  especially 
when  the  lives  of  the  miners  themselves,  which  are  abnormally 
brief,  are^^  inserted  in  the  lease. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  prices  at  which  the  materials  have  been 
supplied  to  the  men  have  been  generally  above  the  cost  price,  in 
order,  as  one  witness  stated,"*  to  "  make  "  the  men  "economical," 
and,  as  the  commissioners  themselves  remarked,  to    "prevent" 

>'»  14th  January,  1879. 

"•  Cf.  S.,  Q.  1143  and  1631. 

"»  Q.  10610. 

>"  The  men  may  indeed,  and  somctimee  do,  check  their  bal-bills  by  keeping  their 
own  accounts  {of,  S.,  Q.  866  and  4836),  bnt  complaint  has  been  made  that  on  some 
bills  the  various  items  are  not  specified  with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  this  to  be 
effectually  done ;  that  the  headings  of  «•  sundries  "  and  "  etceteras  '*  are  capable 
of  an  elastic  comprehension ;  and  that  the  methods  of  computation  adopted  by 
the  agents  are  not  always  intelligible  with  ease  and  rapidity  (S.,  Q.  3477,  3485 
and  8486,  and  8853 — 66).  The  Stannaries  Act  of  1887,  however,  makes  special 
provision  for  this. 

i»  Q.  1033.  Cf,  S.,  Q.  1142.  It  has  been  also  alleged  that  these  purchases 
have  been  made  out  of  foreign  earnings.    (Q.  1869,  2641,  and  6663.) 

»•*  P.  XXV.  Cf,  "  Report  on  Housing  of  Working  Classes,"  Q.  7930  and  8078. 

»»  Ibid.,  q,  8079. 

»■•  K,  p.  xxiii,  Q.  9074.  Cf.  Q.  7849,  8627,  8762,  8967,  and  9063.  The  same 
practice  was  found  to  prevail  in  the  north.  Q.  13633, 18830,  17374,  and  17437. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  profit  thus  made  by  the  mines,  ef,  the 
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them  from  "wasting  or  selling.'"^  In  foreign  mines,  boweyer,  it 
seems  that  in  some  cases  no  sacli  dednctions  as  those  known  in 
Cornwall  are  made,  bat  the  materials  are  supplied  without  cost  by 
the  shareholders.^  In  others  they  are  made,  but  the  cost  price 
alone  is  chained,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  carriage.^  Even  in  Cornwall  itself  the  reason  alleged  for  the 
higher  price — however  effective  it  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  in 
the  past^^ — ^is  said  no w  to  be  seldom  realised  in  fact  ;'*^  and  before 
a  Parliamentary  committee  of  1887  one  witness  declared'"^  that 
the  materiab  might  easily  be  chai^d  at  cost  price.  Another 
mentioned  ^^  as  a  reason  for  the  change  the  fact  that,  should  the 
ground  unexpectedly  prove  unfavourable  to  a  miner,  his  burden 
would  be  appreciably  increased  by  the  higher  price  of  the  materials, 
although,  as  it  was  variously  contended,  this  disadvantage  might,^^ 
or  might  not,^^  be  taken  into  account  when  the  next  contract  was 
set,  and  the  practice  might  also  result  in  advantage  to  the  men  if 
the  ground  proved  more  favourable  than  they  had  anticipated.^'* 
But,  whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  contending  arguments,  the 
Stannaries  Act  of  1887  provides  for  the  approximation  of  the 
price  charged  to  the  cost  price ;  and  the  previous  arrangement, 

following  table  based  on  one  prepared  for  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission.  (jCf. 
Report,  Appendix  B,  xi,  p.  436.) 

Table  B. 


Mine. 

Quantity 

of 
Caiidlei. 

Price  per  lb. 

Profit. 

anantity 

of 
Powder. 

Price  per  lb. 

Profit. 

Total 

Cost.  Isold. 

Cost 

Sold. 

Profit. 

Bolcoath 

lbs. 
51,000 

51,086 
96,000 

d, 

6 
5f 

d, 
8 

7 
8 

7 

£ 

531 
399 
425 

500 

lbs. 

35>35o 
29,000 

63*445 
27,600 

d, 

6 

6 

6 

51 

d. 
8 
8 
8 
6 

£ 

294 

241 

528 

67 

£ 

640 
953 

557 

Huel  Clifford 

Par  Consols    

Prosper  United .... 

262,022 

— 

— 

1,855 

I55i395 

— 

— 

1,120 

i,975 

»7  rphe  materials  which  are  not  used  are  returned  to  the  store,  and  credited  to 
the  taker  at  their  full  value — ^in  the  case  of  the  powder  and  candles  at  the  price 
charfred,  according  to  the  value  in  the  case  of  the  shovels,  saws,  or  axes  (c/1  S., 
Q.  1157  and  1168).  The  item  of  *' smith's  cost,"  it  may  be  noticed,  apparently 
includes  a  charge  for  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  tools  between  the  time 
when  they  are  taken  and  the  time  when  they  are  brought  back.  (S.»  Q.  1183, 
1181,  nnd  365.) 

"«  S.,  Q.  2761,  3303  and  3304;  contra,  Q.  253,  5620  and  6621. 

"»  S.,  Q.  3167.  »••  S.,  Q,  3487  and  5018. 

>"  S.,  Q.  591,  4089,  and  4836.  i**  S.,  Q.  5266  and  5257. 

>"  S.,  Q.  2706,  Ac.     Cf.  Q.  3821  and  4085. 

>"  S.,  Q.  547  and  648.  ^  1 

«••  S.,  Q,  6256  and  5267.  »»•  S.,  Q.  2722.  by  V^OOglC 
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though  it  might  indeed  have  resulted  in  thrift,  ia  scarcely  to  be 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that  quality. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  chronic 
indebtedness  of  the  miners  to  the  local  shopkeepers  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded/"  although  we  must  also  in  fairness  set  against 
this  the  fact  that  Dr.  Barham,  in  the  report  to  the  Children's 
Employment  commission  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
stated  that  28,541/.  were  deposited  in  savings  banks  in  Cornwall, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
miners.^**  And  with  this  we  may  compare  a  statement  of  the 
correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  who  visited  Cornwall  in  1879 
at  a  time  of  deep  distress  in  the  mining  and  fishing  industries — 
'*  the  fish,  tin,  and  copper "  of  the  county  toast.  He  declares 
emphatically  that  the  Cornish  "  abhor  pauperism  "  ^"  and  "  despise 
"parish  relief. "«»  "They  shrink,"  he  adds,  "from  the  taint  of 
"  pauperism  as  they  would  from  the  plague." 

But,  while  the  encouragement  afEorded  by  the  system  to  habits 
of  thrift  is,  as  we  have  maintained,  at  least  open  to  argument,  its 
influence  on  the  intelligence  of  the  workman  cannot  be  doubted. 
And  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  likely  to  result  in  the  maximum  of 
output.  But  there  is  also,  as  we  have  noticed,  an  additional 
reason ;  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen. 
This  again  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  tribute.  For 
by  means  of  this  practice  unpromising  parts  of  the  mine,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been  worked,  are  taken  by  venturesome 
miners.  Sometimes  they  succeed  and  make  a  "start"  as  it  is 
called ;  and  then  they  reap  a  fortune.  Sometimes  they  fail.  But, 
whatever  be  the  luck  of  the  miners,  the  result  to  the  adventurers 
is  that  the  mine  is  worked.  And  thus  in  some  answers  received 
from  practical  minors  to  questions  addressed  to  them  by  the  author 
of  "  British  Mining,"  we  find  the  instructive  statement'**  that  poor 
mines  might  be  worked  "  for  many  years  on  tribute,"  paying  their 
cost  and  "  making  niore  or  less  profit,"  while  they  could  not  exist 
for  six  months. "v^thout  incurring  a  heavy  loss  if  worked  on  tut- 
work. 

VII. — Disadvantages  and  Abuses. 

The  Cornish  system,  it  is  true,  is  open  to  abuses,  and  has  its 
disadvantages ;  but  in  considering  its  drawbacks,  as  in  discussing 
its  merits,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascribe  to  the  system  itself  only 
that  which  fairly  attaches  to  it.     There  are  abuses  connected  with 

"^  Supra,  note  164.  »»«  Cf,  "  National  Diatreas,"  p.  41. 

J«»  "  Daily  New^"  8th  January,  1879.  «»  Ibid.,  14th  January. 

«»i  P.  864.  Cf.  alao  "  DaUy  News,'*  14th  January,  1879,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  system  enables  the  owners  to  employ  men  in  bad  times.     Cf,  K,  Q.  2235. 
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it,  as  indeed  with  all  other  systems.  The  tnt-workers  may  pnt  in 
faulty  timbering ;  and  the  tribnters — ^althongh  it  may  seem  to  be 
scarcely  to  their  interest  to  do  so — ^may  send  comparatively  worthless 
material  to  the  surface.  This  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the 
"  returning  charges  " — as  they  are  called — ^which  are  imposed*"  at 
a  certain  rate  per  ton,  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stufifl 
The  "  hauling  charges/'^  again,  with  which  the  tut-workmen  are 
sometimes  debited,  are  also  said  to  be  levied  for  a  similar  reason, 
save  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  amount  of  rubbish  and  not  the  poor 
quality  of  the  ore  which  is  in  question. 

The  tribnters  once  more  may  unintentionally  leave  small 
portions  of  rich  ore  behind  them,  or  conceal  it  beneath  the  rubbish 
or  deads ;  or  they  may  be  guilty  of  intentional  fraud.  Two  of  them 
may  secretly  agree  to  share  their  ores,  if  the  one  has  a  pitch  which 
turns  out  poorly,  and  the  other  has  one  which  promises  welL  They 
may  both  work  when  they  can  at  the  promising  pitch,  and  produce 
indeed  the  maximum  of  ore.  But  should  it  have  been  granted  on 
i*elatively  higher  terms  by  the  captain,  they  gain,  and  the  adven- 
tnrers  lose  by  the  fraud,  for  the  pitch  would  otherwise  be  let  on 
more  unfavourable  conditions  at  the  next  setting  day.  Or  again 
they  may  consciously  endeavour  to  conceal  a  promising  part  of  the 
lode  by  placing  rubbish  above  it,  and  may  thus  secure  its  being  set 
on  more  favourable  terms.**** 

Some  of  these  abuses  indeed  may  be  ascribed  to  the  special 
system  of  tribute,  and  will  receive  our  attention  later ;  but  many 
of  them  are  of  a  minor  character,  and  would  probably  occur  nnder 
any  system.  It  is  then  with  considerable  truth  that  Mr.  John 
Taylor  remarks  that  the  chances  of  fraud  are  ''in  fact  nnder 
*'  intelligent  and  faithful  agents  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  be 
'' accounted  of  any  importance;"  and  it  is  precisely  to  prevent 
these  abuses  that  the  captains,  who  have  invariably  been  miners 
themselves,  are  appointed. 

Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mortality  among  the 
Cornish  miners  mnst  be  characterised  as  excessive.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this  mortality  to  the  system 
under  which  the  mines  are  worked,  although,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  the  causes  which  affect  the  rate  of  mortality  exercise  also  a 
curious  special  influence  on  the  respective  classes  of  tnt-workers  and 
tribnters.  The  general  question  too  has  some  indirect  connection 
with  the  system  of  working  the  mines.  As  Lord  Kinnaird's 
commission  stated,*^  "  the  mode  of  working  in  the  mines  and  the 

«"  S.,  Q.  517,  726,  1164  and  1165,  and  2023.  •«  S.,  Q.  523^25. 

^  Cf,  Report  of  Lord  Kinnaird's  oommission,  Q.  8153  and  3549,  and  "Fenoy 
«'  Magazine/'  27th  December,  1834. 

*••  P.  Vii.  Digitized  by 
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"  wages  of  the  miners ''  might  indeed  *'  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
"  foreign  "  to  the  inquiry  into  his  health  and  safety  with  which  the 
commissioners  were  concerned ;  bat  the j  did  as  a  matter  of  fact 
**  substantially  "  affect  the  questions  tbey  had  to  solve. 

The  mortality  is,  as  we  bave  said,  excessive.  Lord  Kinnaird's 
commission,  after  remarking^  that  "it  may  be  affirmed  as  a 
*'  general  proposition  that  the  health  of  the  copper,  tin,  and  lead 
'^  miners  as  a  class,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  labourers  engaged 
"  in  agricultural  and  other  open  air  employments,''  proceeds  in 
strict  accord  with  this  remark  to  state  that  the  "delicate  condition" 
of  tbe  Cornish  miner  "  is  the  more  striking  when  contrasted  with 
"  the  vigorous  health  generally  presented  by  the  women  and 
"  children  in  the  same  districts."  But  we  may  unfortunately  go 
further  than  this.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  surprising  that 
statistics  should  prove  that  the  greatest  danger  the  miner  has  to 
confront  is  not  that  of  explosions.'^  And  yet  explosions  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  known  in  coal  mines  are  foreign  to  Comish 
mining  ;^  while  on  the  other  hand  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
Cornish  miners  is  in  excess  of  that  among  the  colliers  in  any 
district  of  England.  The  death-rate  from  accidents  indeed  was 
less  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  the  decade  extending  from  1874  to 
1883  than  it  was  among  the  coal  miners,  fiat,  if  we  include  in 
our  estimate  the  mortality  from  aU  causes,  we  find  that  in  the  ten 
years  1871-80  Cornwall  headed  the  list,  and  more  than  doubled 
the  rate  among  the  colliers.  And  here  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
two  doctors  who  were  appointed  by  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission 
to  inquire  into  this  excessive  mortality,  may  be  cited  as  bearing 
corroborative  testimony  ;**for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mining 
population  was  described  by  them  as  "  very  defective."  "  It  is  a 
"common  remark  in  Cornwall,"  the  commissioners  themselves 
stated,  that  "a  person  of  fifty  is  old  for  a  miner;"  and  some 
statistical  tables  of  comparative  rates  of  mortality  prepared  for 
them  by  Dr.  Farr,  showed  that  in  other  mining  districts  the 
mortality  amongst  the  miners  was  less  than  that  of  the  males 
generally  in  the  corresponding  area,  but  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Comish  miners  this  relation  was  reversed. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  two  tables  supplied*'^ 
to  the  commission,  will  illustrate  this  point,  and  will  also  indicate 

•••  Pp.  viii  and  ix. 

«•'  Cf.  Mp.  Frecheville'«  Report,  Augiwt,  1886.  Cf,  also  Dp.  C.  Le  Neve 
Fostep  on  *'  Mining  "  in  *'  Encyolopcedia  Britannica/'  and  his  paper  read  before 
the  Britiih  Association,  1884.  Cf,  Statitiieal  Journal,  vol.  zlviii,  part  2,  June, 
1886,  pp.  277—79. 

*■  There  is  indeed  a  dangerous  inflammable  gas,  bat  it  Is  rarely  found.  S., 
Q.  868. 


Cf.  Report,  p.  ix.  «.  Cf  P^.  xiirif^ 
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the  comparative  excess  of  mortality  among  the  Comiali  miners  as 
contrasted  with  that  among  the  nor&em  colliers  to  which  we  have 
already  called  attention. '  The  time  to  which  the  table  relates  is  the 
period  between  1849  and  1853. 

Table  IX. — Average  Anntud  Number  of  Deaths  per  i,ooo. 


Age 

Corniih  Miners. 

Northern  Coal  Miners. 

Males  in  ConiwalL 

15    25    

8-90 

8*96 

14-30 

33*51 

63*17 

111-23 

'8-50 
8-49 
10-13 
16-81 
24-43 
65-16 

7-ia 
8-84 

9*99 
14-76 
24-12 
58-61 

25    36 

36 — 46 

45 — 55 

65—^5 

65—76 

It  might  at  first  sight  seem  that  a  plausible  explanation  of  this 
excessive  mortality  conld  be  fonnd  in  the  extensive  emigration 
which  has  proceeded  from  Cornwall.  The  numbers  of  the  Cornish 
miners  appear  to  have  decreased  some  34  per  cent.,  as  we  have 
seen,  between  1871  and  1881,  and  27  per  cent,  between  1861  and 
1871;  and  the  emigrants  would  naturally  include  the  youngest 
and  most  healthy,  who  might  return  in  their  old  age  to  die  at 
home.  But  the  validity  of  this  hypothesis  is  discounted  by  the 
facts  that  the  excessive  mortality  dates  back  to  a  time  anterior  to 
the  emigration,  and  that  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  chiefly  due  are 
those  of  phthisis  and  the  respiratory  organs."^  ''The  cases  of 
"  disease,"  remark'"  the  doctors  appointed  by  Lord  Kinnaird's  com- 
mission, are  ''  chiefly  asthmatic  affections,  resulting  from  bronchitis, 
''  pneumonia,  and  disease  of  heart,  and  more  rarely  true  tubercular 
"  consumption."  "  Rheumatic  disorders,"  they  add — and  we  shall 
see  the  bearing  of  this  later — "and  various  dyspeptic  symptoms 
"  are  of  common  occurrence."  This  point  will  be  illustrated  by 
another  table  contained'^'  in  the  report  of  the  commission : — 

Table  X. — Average  Annttal  Number  of  Deaths  per  1,000  from  PiUmonary 
DiseaseSy  1860-62. 


Ages. 

Minm. 

Males  in  Cornwall, 
Exelosive  of  Miners. 

Ages. 

Minora. 

Males  in  Comwidl. 
Exclotire  of  Miners. 

15—25  .... 
26—35  .... 
36—45  .... 

3-77 
4-15 
7-89 

3-30 
3-83 

4-24 

45—66  .... 
65--66  .... 
66-76  .... 

i9"75 
43*29 
45-04 

4-34 

519 

10-48 

«"  Cf.  Registrar-GeneraTs  Report,  1885,  FoHy-fifth  Repori;  especially 
Dr.  Ogle's  Report*  p.  liv  in  sapplement.  Dr.  Ogle  states  the  decrease  of  the 
miners  between  1871  and  1881  as  44  per  cent.  ^  1 

«•  Cf,  p.  ix.  «»  P.  xiii.       igitized  by  V^OOgle 
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According  to  the  registrar-general^*  again,  the  Cornish  miners 
suffer  from  phtliisis  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  moro 
than  three  times  as  much  as  Cornish  males,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  miners  in  any  other  mining  district.  They  also, 
he — ^like  the  doctors  appointed  by  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission — 
adds,  "  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  but,"  he  goes 
on  to  remark,  ''are  little  affected  by  diseases  traceable  to  alcohol." 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  commissioners  them- 
selves declare^^  that  the  "  miners  as  a  class  are  well  cond  acted  and 
"  temperate.  Large  numbers  have  taken  the  pledge,  and  kept  it, 
"  and,  whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
"liable,  the  habit  of  intoxication  cannot  be  assigned  as  one  of 
"  them." 

What  then  are  the  causes  of  this  excessive  mortality?  Partly  no 
doubt  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  food^^^  the  miners  habitually 
eat — to  its  lack  of  nutritive  qualities,  and  to  the  hindrances  it 
presents  to  digestion ;  and  this  fact  was  expressly  noticed  by  the 
commission  as  a  cause  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  Partly  also  it  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men, 
and  especially  to  the  practice  of  racing  up  the  ladders  which  is 
common  among  the  yo anger  miners ;  and  here  again  the  commis- 
sioners remark*"  that  the  evil  effects  of  climbing  are  "aggravated 
"  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  miners  themselves,  especially  the 
"  younger  men,  in  mounting  the  ladders  with  too  much  haste." 

Bat  in  mentioning  this  last  fact  we  have  alluded  to  one  of  the 
primary  causes.  It  is  not  the  racing,  but  the  mere  necessity  of 
climbing  these  ladders,  which  affects  so  seriously  the  vitality  of 
the  men.  The  doctors,  for  instance,  appointed  by  Lord  Kinnaird's 
commission  enumerated^  as  causes  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  miners  the  "  early  age  "  at  which  they  then  commenced  work, 
the  "impurity  of  the  air," — ^the  heated,  dranghty,  and  damp  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  labour  was  too  frequently  carried  on — and 
"  the  severity"  of  their  exertions,  "  especially  in  deep  mines,  where 
"  ladders  were  the  only  means  of  access."  "  The  exposure  to  cold 
"  and  damp  at  the  surface  or  in  the  shafts  "  was,  they  maintained, 
"  the  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  disease,"  "  operating  with 
*'  pecaliar  severity  on  men  in  a  state  of  perspiration  or  exhaasted 
"  by  working  in  close  places,"  or  by  ascending  "  ladders  from  great 
"  depths."  The  commissioners  themselves  similarly  declared*^* 
that  the  "method  of  descent  and  ascent  by  means  of  ladders," 

"*  Report,  1885.  Cf.  the  term  "  miner's  complaint/*  which  is  commonly 
used,  S.,  Q,  3317. 

«"  P.  XXV,  also  Q.  3297  and  10152.     Cf.  also  S.,  Q.  763  and  5662. 

«V  Especially  the  «« pasty."     Cf.  Appendix  B,  I,  p.  6.     Q.  3714  and  3763. 

«^  Report,  p.  xliii.  "•  Pp.  ix  and  x.  *»  P.  xiv. 
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whicH  was  "  almost  universal "  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  **  caused  a 
"  great  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  the  miner,"  who  in  many 
cases  "worked"  at  a  depth  below  the  surface  "of  from  250  to 
"  280  fathoms."  There  "  were  "  mines,  they  stated,  "  at  which  not 
"  less  than  three  hours  were  expended  by  the  miner  in  going  to  and 
"  returning  from  his  work."  "  The  evidence  "  to  which  they  had 
listened  left  "  no  doubt  on  their  minds  as  to  the  pernicious  effects  " 
of  the  "  severe  climbing ;"  and  they  strongly  recommended"®  the 
introduction  of  man-engines  or  some  other  mechanical  contrivance 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  men.  Fifteen  years  later  than  this, 
however,  we  still  find  Dr.  Foster,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission on  accidents  in  mines,  employing  similar  language,  and 
declaring"^  that  the  "heavy  work  of  ascending  and  descending" 
the  " laddei^s "  does  "undoubtedly  "  "  cause  suffering  to  the  men." 
In  the  following  year  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  draws'" 
attention  to  what  it  describes  as  the  "disgraceful  supineness" 
exhibited  by  the  Cornish  companies  in  the  matter,  and  characterises 
their  attitude  as  one  of  "  surprising  apathy."  Nor  even  now  is  it 
any  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  very  considerable  portion — if  not 
the  greater  part — of  the  going  up  and  down  appears  to  be  done  by 
means  of  ladders. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Frecheville  in  his  report  of  1882  stated"* 
that  more  attention  had  been  given  of  late  to  the  question  of  raising 
the  men  by  means  of  such  machinery  as  cages  or  "  gigs."  It  must 
be  admitted  also  that  in  the  adoption  of  man-engines  some 
hindrance  and  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
shafts  are  sunk  in  an  oblique  instead  of  a  perpendicular  direction."* 
And  this  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  same  single  shaft  does  not 
go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  is  partly  the  reason  why  in 
some  of  the  mines  whera  man-engines  have  been  erected,  the  men 
are  relieved  of  only  a  part  and  not  of  the  whole  of  the  climbing. 
In  Dolcoath,  for  example,  Dr.  Foster  stated  before  the  commission 
on  accidents  in  mines  that  the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  352  fathoms 
deep,"^  but  the  man-engine  did  not  go  lower  than  240.  In  Carn 
Brea  the  man- engine  went  down  to  170  fathoms,  but  the  mine 
itself  was  worked  to  nearly  twice  that  depth;  and  in  Cook*8 
Kitchen  the  man-engine  descended  to  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  depth  of  the  mine. 

But,  after  we  have  made  abundant  allowance  for  all  such  con- 
siderations, the  comparative  absence  of  mechanical  contrivances 
might  well  awaken  surprise,  and  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Frecheville 

»>  P.  xliii ;  and  also  Q.  8448,  8525,  and  8782,  in  faet  passim. 

«>  Report,  Q.  4297.  «  Mines  Inspectors'  Reports,  1880  and  1881. 

«»  Cf,  Report  1882,  S,  Q.  6734. 

«•  S..  «.  714.  «  S.,  Q.  1856.  -,^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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in  1886  as  a  canse  whicli  bad  not  ceased  to  help  in  producing  an 
"  appalling  excess  of  mortality."  In  the  following  year  again,  a 
Parliamentary  committee,  employing  language  with  which  we 
have  now  become  pidnfully  familiar,  alluded*^  in  its  report  to  the 
"  excessive  mortality"  of  the  Cornish  miners  ;  and  evidence  given'-'' 
before  this  committee  might  effectively  be  quoted  as  showing  that 
man-engines,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  were  still  far  from 
being  universally  adopted.  And  yet  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more 
facts  laid^  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission — facts  which  were 
not  contradicted — undoubtedly  tended  to  prove  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  man-engine  had  been  followed  by  manifest  improvement 
in  the  working  capacity  of  the  miner,  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  initial  cost  was  more  than  outweighed  by  the  saving 
effected  in  physical  wear  and  tear. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  of  mortality  on  which  we  have  been 
dwelling,  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  gave**  prominence  to  the 
indifferent  ventilation  of  the  mines,  and  the  absence  of  dressing 
rooms  close  to  the  shaft.  The  miners  had  *' frequently  to  walk 
"  considerable  disf«ances  to  the  place  where  they  changed  their 
"  clothes;"  "the  changing  houses"  were  "too  often  far  from  the 
"  footway  shafts,"  "and  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose."  Here  again 
the  lapse  of  time  has  brought  with  it  undoubted  improvement,^ 
and  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872  expressly 
dealt  with  these  evils.  But  still,  so  recently  as  1879,  Dr.  Foster 
maintained ^^  that  the  ventilation  in  the  mines,  though  it  had  been 
rendered  more  thorough  by  the  provisions  of  remedial  legislation, 
was  yet  ''not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be;"  and  the  "Mining 
"  Journal "  of  7th  August,  1886,  added  to  a  report  of  the  opening  of 
a  new  changing  house  at  Dolcoath,  the  significant  commentary  that 
there  was  "room  for  improvement  in  the  changing  houses"  in 
Cornwall. 

These  defects  may  perhaps  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  adventurers,  who  are  of  course  the  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  do  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  miners,  but  form 
an  absentee  corporation.  They  are  therefore  presumably  subject 
to  the  failing  attributed — not  without  some  exaggeration — ^to 
corporate  bodies,  of  possessing  no  conscience.  There  is  no  resident 
employer  to  encounter  the  indignant  assault  of  public  opinion,  if 
indeed  there  be  upon  these  particular  points  a  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced public  opinion  at  all.  And  so  Lord  Kinnaird's  commis- 
sioners declare*®  that  while  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 

«•  S.,  p.  V,  Q.  707.  ««  S.,  Q.  709  and  4902. 

«•  P.  xliii.  Q.  8734—11,  3844,  5247,  and  Accidents  in  Mines  Commission, 
Q.  4297. 

«»  Report,  pp.  XV  and  xxii  and  passim.  «•  S.,  Q.  4889  and  6120. 

«»  Q.  4248  and  4249.     Cf,  S.,  Q.  5783.  «  P.  xxii,  Q.  3134. 
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agents  and  managers  **  are  by  no  means  insensible"  to'manj  of  these 
"  defects,"  and  while  they  **  are  confident  that  as  a  body  they  are 
anxious  to  "  promote  the  safety  uid  comfort  of  the  men,"  and  that 
in  ''established  and  well-managed  mines,"  which  are  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  legitimate  development  of  the  mineral  pro- 
perty, attention  is  generally  given  to  their  "  reconunendations," 
yet  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  not  the  case 
in  mines  of  a  "more  speculative  character,"  where  every  "outlay 
"  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  is  avoided,"  because  it 
would  tend  to  "  diminish  the  dividends,  and  to  depress  the  price  of 
"  the  shares  in  the  market."  And  we  may  place  beside  this  state- 
ment the  words  of  a  witness  before  the  commission,  who  remarked 
significantly  enough  that  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
various  shareholders  was  calculated  to  increase  the  evils  we  have 
noticed,  and  that  the  constant  changes  of  the  shares  prevented  the 
miners  from  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  adventurers,  and 
fixing  the  responsibilities  of  ownership. 

So  far  then  as  the  system  of  wages  in  the  mines  is  connected 
with  the  absence  of  a  resident  employer — and  a  salaried  captain, 
we  must  remember,  may  be  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  a  responsible 
owner — and  so  far  as  the  formation  of  an  union  might  enable  the 
men  to  insist  on  the  provision  of  such  healthy  conditions  as  may 
prove  to  be  possible,  there  is  some  reason  for  charging  to  the 
account  of  the  system  a  part  of  the  excessive  mortality.  But  it 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  illogical  to  make  it  responsible  for 
the  whole. 

In  the  same  way  we  must  endeavour  to  separate  the  system,  as 
far  as  justice  may  require,  from  the  fraud  and  abuses  which  have 
too  frequently  contributed  to  make  Cornish  mining  a  by-word. 
It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  Cornish  mining  as  a  whole 
results  in  loss,'^  and  that  more  money  finds  its  way  into  Cornwall 
than  comes  out  of  that  county ;  and  there  can  unfortunately  be  no 
doubt  that  grave  abuses  have  sometimes  attached  in  the  past  to  tho 
management  of  Cornish  mines,  and  that  they  have  on  occasions 
presented  a  favourable  sphere  of  operation  to  the  swindler  and  the 
cheat.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  speculative 
character  which  naturally  attaches  to  metallic  mining  has  some- 
times been  intensified  with  deliberate  and  evil  intent;  and  Eawcett, 
who  is  said  by'®*  his  biographer  to  have  engaged  for  a  time  with 
surprising  success  in  speculation  upon  the  miningr  exchange,  was 
very  severe  in  his  denunciation  of  fraudulent  speculators. 

2M  Cf.  Statistical  Journal,  1889,  voL  ii,  pp.  260 — 68.  In  1837  the  miners 
Applied  for  the  aholition  of  the  duty  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  famished 
a  statement  exhibiting  a  net  loss  on  sixty-eight  mines  of  6o,x  59?.  This  was,  how- 
ever, it  seems,  a  "peculiarly  unprofitable  "  year.  C^ninirf]f> 

»*  Cf.  -  Life  of  FawcetV  by  LesUe  Stephen,  p.  206.    '^ ''''  '^  ^OOglL 
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There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  accounts  presented  at  the 
foTir-monthly  meetings  of  the  "  adventurers  "  may  have  been  some- 
timeff  manipulated  by  the  treasurers,  or  "  pursers  "  as  they  are 
called;  and  legislation  which  has  been  recently  enacted***  is 
directed  towards  securing  greater  correctness  and  more  frequent 
and  certain  publicity  in  these  accounts. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  again  that  the  reason  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  for  the  continued  working  of  mines  at  a  loss, 
has  had  some  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  some  adventurers  may 
have  recouped  themselves  for  the  constant  calls  that  have  been 
made  upon  them  as  adventurers,  by  means  of  the  sums  they  have 
received  for  the  materials — the  candles,  for  instance,  and  the 
powder — ^which  they  have  supplied  as  merchants.^  It  may  have 
been  then  to  their  real  advantage  that  the  mines  should  continue  to 
work  at  a  loss,  although  the  other  adventurers  without  any  like 
compensation  have  been  compelled  to  respond  to  constant  drains 
upon  their  resources.  The  distinction  drawn**"  by  Pryce  between 
the  "  in-adventurers,"  who  lived  in  the  district  and  often  supplied 
the  mines  with  materials,  and  the  "  out-adventurers,"  who  did  not 
do  so  and  resided  at  a  distance,  is  not  devoid  of  instructive 
meaning ;  and  the  ''  Mining  Journal  "  of  1836  contained*^  a  series 
of  articles  directed  against  the  exhorbitant  charges  of  the 
merchants,  while  the  same  paper  some  half  a  century  later 
noticed**  the  formation  of  a  dynamite  **  ring  "  designed  to  maintain 
the  price  of  that  material. 

The  possible  extent  of  this  influence  may  be  in  some  degree 
measured  by  the  space  occupied  by  merchants'  bills  in  statements 
of  account.  At  Dolcoath  for  example  on  6th  December,  1886,  it 
was  reported**®  that  the  total  expenditure  for  the  previous  twelve 
weeks  amounted  to  19,413/.;  and  out  of  this  sum  5,572/.  were 
spent  on  merchants'  bills,  as  against  11,607/.  on  labour,  and  1,673/. 
on  tribute.     At  Wheal  Kitty  during  the  sixteen  weeks  preceding 

»»  Cf,  "Western- Morning  News,"  Slst  December,  1886;  "West  Briton," 
17th  September,  1885,  and  Srd  Janaary,  1878.  The  Stannaries  Act  of  1869  pro- 
vided for  the  keeping  and  presentation  of  regular  and  correct  accounts.  But  it 
attached  no  penalty  to  neglect  of  the  provision,  and  in  some  cases  the  meetings 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  postponed  for  fraudulent  ends.  (Cf.  S.,  Q.  73  and 
77.)  The  Stannaries  Act  of  1887  contains  express  provisions  for  effectively  securing 
these  desirable  objects. 

"•  Cf,  "  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xxxvL 

^  "  Pryce,"  p.  174.  Cf,  correspondence  in  "  West  Briton,"  16th  Janaary, 
1867,  complaining  of  the  presence  of  merchants  on  mine  committees. 

"«  Especially  2nd  January  and  Srd  December. 

^  Ibid.,  January,  1885.  Before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1887  a  witness  spoke  (S.,  Q,  62)  of  the  "gentlemen  who  supply  machinery  to 
"  mines  "  living  "  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,"  and  a  captain  said  (Q.  657 — 62)  that 
his  own  son  sold  materials  to  the  mine  of  which  he  was  agent,  although  indeed  he 
added  (Q.  823)  that  his  position  in  this  respect  was  "  exceptional."      OOQlC 

«•  "  Western  Morning  News,"  7th  December,  1886.  ^ 
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3rd  December,   tbe  total  expenditare  amounted  to    3,442/.,   and 
this  sum  included  an  item  of  978/.  for  merchants'  bills.*" 

The  operation,  again,  of  the  *'  cost-book "  system,  bj  which  it 
has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  adventurer  to  ascertain 
the  exact  value  of  his  share  at  any  particular  time,  because  on  the 
one  hand  his  liability  has  been  unlimited,  and  on  the  other  he,  or 
one  of  his  fellow  adventures,  has  had  the  power  of  relinquishing 
his  share  at  any  moment,  seems  at  first  sight  to  have  been  peculiarly 
exposed  to  fraudulent  devices,  and  to  have  necessarily  tended  to 
heighten  the  speculative  nature  of  the  industry.  It  must  not 
however  be  forgotten  that  the  system  is  connected  theoretically 
with  the  practice  of  frequent  meetings,  and  that  thus — unless  this 
latter  provision  be  violated — ^the  liberty  of  action  of  the  purser  is 
controlled,  and  the  risks  of  unlimited  liability  are  appreciably 
lessened. 

By  itself,  however  without  any  such  adventitious  accretions, 
metallic  mining  is  proverbially  a  lottery,  although  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  have  to  a  large  extent  replaced 
the  divining  rod  and  mere  rule  of  thumb  by  experience  and  foresight. 
Attention  has  been  recently  drawn  to  the  action  of  a  French 
syndicate  in  the  tin  and  copper  markets.  For  a  time  that  syndicate 
was  conspicuously  successful  in  raising  the  prices  of  those  two 
metals ;  and  indeed  it  appears  that  the  general  rise  of  prices  which 
seemed  towards  the  close  of  1887  to  indicate  a  recovery  from  the 
steady  fall  of  the  previous  thirteen  years,  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  sympathetic  effects  produced  upon  the  prices  of 
oiher  articles  by  the  manipulation  of  the  tin  and  copper  markets. 
But  the  sudden  and  excessive  rise  in  tin  thus  produced  has  been 
followed  by  an  equally  sudden  and  excessive  fall ;  and  the  brief 
period  of  a  single  month  has  witnessed  a  drop  in  prices  from 
166/.  to  862. 

Nor  is  this  history  without  its  parallel  in  Cornish  mining.  The 
famous  tin  comer  of  1871  and  1872  was  accompanied  by  similar 
phenomena.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  rumours  of  "most 
"  unaccountable  transactions  in  the  market;"  then,  as  now,  it  was 
reported  that  the  market  was  "  greatly  disturbed  by  the  operation 
"  of  speculators ;"  then,  as  now,  we  heard  of  the  tin  supplies  going 
"  into  strong  hands  "  "  well  accustomed  to  manipulate  the  market 
"  to  their  own  advantage."  But  it  was  also  the  case  then,  as  now, 
that  an  extraordinary  rise  was  followed  by  an  excessive  fall.  Then, 
as  now,  the  supplies  of  tin  were  increased ;  and  the  Australian 
discoveries,  assisted  by  the  emigration  of  miners  from  Cornwall, 
severely  tested  the  endurance  of  Cornish  mining  through  the  weary 
years  of  depression  which  followed.  . 

«*»  "Western  Morning  News,"  4th  December,  1886.  'C)Og'^ 
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It  is  worth  while  to  recall  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  the 
history  of  that  famous  episode  of  1871-73.  In  December,  1871,  the 
London  '*  Economist "  noticed,  as  one  instance  of  the  "  great  rise  " 
in  the  price  of  commodities  by  which  the  year  had  been  marked, 
the  fact  that  in  January  tin  was  selling  at  137/.,  and  in  December 
at  157/.  The  "Mining  Journal*'  of  the  same  date  pointed  out 
that  the  shares  in  the  De^on  Great  Consols  mine  had  advanced 
during  the  year  from  90/.  to  140^. ;  those  in  the  Cook's  Kitchen 
mine  from  18/.  to  45/.,  and  those  in  the  Cam  Breamine  from  18^.  to 
50/.  The  "  Times  "  of  the  2nd  December  declared  that  tin  mining 
was  "  going  ahead  at  a  tremendous  pace ;"  and  by  the  close  of  the 
following  year  the  "Mining  Journal"  was  able  to  assert  that  the 
tin  standard  had  advanced  rapidly  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
figure.  The  "  excitement "  prevailing  in  Cornwall  itself  was 
characterised  as  "  feverish,"  and  a  local  paper  stated  that  oppor- 
tunities for  dealing  in  mining  shares  were  presented  in  hitherto 
unfamiliar  quarters  of  Cornish  towns. 

But  this  year  of  1872  waa  one  of  general  abnormal  good  for- 
tune. It  was  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  Mr.  Childers  had 
described  the  commercial  position  of  England  as  unprecedentedly 
prosperous,  and  had  said  "  that  he  had  failed  to  find  even  a  farmer 
"  who  grumbled."  "  It  did  not  require,"  remarked  the  "  Mining 
"  Journal "  at  a  later  time,  "any  very  great  degree  of  penetration 
"  to  discover  that  things  were  too  good  to  last,  and  that  the 
"  unreasonable  excitement  must  give  place  ere  long  to  an  equally 
"  unreasoning  depression."  And  accordingly  the  year  1873,  which 
called  forth  at  its  opening  the  observation  that  it  was  long  since  a 
new  year  had  opened  so  auspiciously  for  the  mining  interests  of 
Cornwall,  was  marked  at  its  close  by  a  drop  of  24/.  in  tin,  attributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  efEect  of  the  considerable  Australian 
discoveries. 

Even  however  in  comparatively  normal  times — without  the 
action  of  either  corners  or  syndicates — we  find  such  cases  as  that 
by  which  the  market  value  of  Dolcoath  was  said  to  have  advanced 
some  273,138/.  in  a  single  year;  and  in  the  same  year — that  of  1886 
— the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  Cornish  mines  was  stated  to  have 
increased  to  the  extent  of  three  quarters  of  a  million.  One  year 
the  newspapers  despondently  declare  that  there  is  only  one 
dividend-paying  mine  west  of  Camborne,  and  not  one  east  of 
Bedruth;  in  the  very  nexb  year  they  jubilantly  exclaim  that 
"  Cornish  mining  is  in  a  better  position  than  it  has  been  for  many 
"  years."  ^» 

This  speculative  character  presents  opportunities  for  fraud,  and 

M*  Cf,  local  papers  of  1885  and  1886.  Cf,  for  correBponding  change  in  the 
oppoaite  direction,  "  West  Briton,"  14th  June,  1867. 
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tends  to  promote  indifferent  finance.  The  adventurers  are  in  a 
similar  position  with  regard  to  economic  prudence  to  that  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,'*'  the  tributer  is  placed  with  reference  to  thrift. 
Even  without  any  conscious  dishonesty  the  mines,  if  we  may  credit 
the  statements  of  local  newspapers,  have  been  too  frequently 
worked  on  unsound  financial  principles.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
that  almost  every  penny  of  available  money — and  sometimes  too  it 
is  to  be  feared  of  money  which  is  not  strictly  available — ^has  been 
divided  at  the  periodical  meetings,  and  little,  if  any,  set  aside  to 
meet  unforeseen  contigencies.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that 
attention  has  recently  been  called  in  Cornwall  to  the  high  charges 
imposed  for  banking  accommodation;  and  that  the  failure  of 
Tweedy's  Cornish  Bank  in  1879  disclosed  the  existence  of  large 
over  drafts  to  the  mines.*** 

But  we  must  dismiss  these  abuses  from  our  minds  when  we  ore 
considering  the  system  of  wages.  Nor  again  must  we  be  drawn 
away  by  the  controversy  which  has  recently  arisen  around  the 
questions  of  royalities  and  the  leases  of  mines.  Here  once  more 
there  appear  to  have  been  grievances,  and  here  too  remedial 
legislation  is  proposed.  The  incident  of  the  payment  of  a  large 
fine***  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease  to  Dolcoath  has  brought  the 
question  to  the  front ;  and  complaints  have  been  raised  about  the 
brief  duration  of  the  leases  and  the  payment  of  royalties.  It  has 
beenurged^*^  that  the  leases  should  run  for  a  longer  time  than  twenty- 
one  years,  and  that  the  dues  to  the  lords'*^  should  be  paid  on  profits 
alone.  Royalties  and  mine  leases  are  then  a  burning  question; 
but  they  are  not  the  question  with  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. 

To  a  certain  extent  another  abuse,  which  is  intimately  con- 

*<•  Supra,  gee.  iv. 

»"  Cy.  "West  Briton,"  13th  Febniar}-,  and  27th  March,  1879;  "Daily 
"  News,"  8th  January,  1879. 

*^  Cf.  Royal  Commission  on  Hoasing  of  Working  Classes'  Report,  Q.  8051* 
8164,  and  8165,  and  "  West  Briton,"  24th  December,  1885.  The  sum  said  to 
have  been  asked  at  first  was  98,000^.,  then  45,000/.,  and  finally  25,000/. 

M6  <c  ^^(  Briton,"  17th  September.  It  is  cnrioos  that  as  far  back  as  1814 
Mr.  Taylor  declared  that  the  "  mode  of  levying  dues  on  the  gross  produce"  tended 
"  to  discourage  enterprise."  **  It  seems  reasonable,"  he  added,  "  that  the  land- 
"  owners  should  contribute  something  in  favour  of  that  exertion  which  so  often 
"  leads  to  their  great  advantage ;"  and  he  therefore  advocated  some  mode  of 
assessing  dues,  if  possible,  "  in  some  proportion  to  the  net  profit,'* 

st7  It  xhe  owner  of  the  fee  simple  who  grants  the  lease  for  mining  purposes  is 
"  locally  known  as  a  lord,"  "  whether  it  be  a  manor  or  whether  it  be  not "  (S., 
Q,  65).  The  dues  may  vary  from  **  one-eighteenth  to  one-thirtieth  "  of  "  the 
"  value  of  the  ore  actually  sold"  (S.,  Q.  176—79,  and  5763  and  5764).  In  "some 
"  recent  leases  "  a  "  sm^l  annual  rent "  is  also  introduced,  but  this  is  so  small 
that  it  really  "  merges  in  the  dues"  (S.,  Q.  198).  At  Dolcoath  these  dues  amounted 
for  the  twelve  weeks  prior  to  6th  December,  1886,  to  2,219/.  ^^  33»^9o/*  realised 
by  556  tons  16  cwt.  of  tin  (c/.  *«  Western  Morning  News,"  7th  December,  1886). 
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nected  with  the  speculatiye  character  of  the  mines,  is  relevant  to 
our  subject.  Some  local  discussion  recently  arose  on  the  question 
whether  greater  effect  should  not  be  given  to  the  provision  of  the 
Stannaries  Act  of  1869,^  that  the  wages  of  the  miners  should 
constitute  the  first  charge  on  mining  effects;  and  complaint  has 
also  been  raised  from  time  to  time  about  the  disposal  of  the 
monies  of  the  miners'  clubs.  These,  it  has  been  urged,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  property  of  the  men,  and  not  of  the  adventurers. 
Before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission,  however,  evidence  was  given**' 
which  tended  to  show  that  separate  accounts  of  the  club  money 
were  ''  not  always  kept,"  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  abandonment 
of  a  mine  the  club  funds  were  "  added  "  to  the  general  assets  and 
"  divided  among  the  adventurers.'*  By  more  than  one  witness 
indeed  the  practice  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  a  deficit  in 
the  club  money  would  have  been  similarly  made  up  from  the 
general  account,  and  that  a  just  distribution  among  the  several 
contributors  would  have  proved  practically  impossible. 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  probability  that  the 
miners  might  be  deprived  of  their  wages,*^  and  the  practical 
certainty  that  they  would  lose  their  club  money  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  a  mine,  were  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
system  of  payment.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  habitually 
the  miners  have  only  been  paid  once  a  month— or  at  even  longer 
intervals — and  that  their  wages  have  generally  been  a  month  in 
arrears.  Here  again  legislation  has  been  proposed^^  and  enacted^ 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  more  frequent  payment,  and  of 
diminishing  the  period  of  arrears.  The  same  legislation  naturally 
lays  down  also  the  important  principle  that  the  mine  club  monies 
shall  be  held  to  belong  to  the  men,  and  not  to  the  mine,  supposing 
that  they  are  contributed  by  the  men,  and  that  the  opposite  course 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  their  number.  A 
separate  account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  club  money,  and  this  account 
is  to  be  open  not  only  to  the  adventurers,  but  also  to  the  miners, 
who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  appointing  auditors  and  of 
selecting  their  own  doctors. 

The  change  indeed  from  a  longer  to  a  shorter  interval  of 
paynfent  which  has  thus  received  the  sanction  of  compulsory 
legislation,  seems,  as  we  have  noticed,^  to  be  one  of  the  two  most 

^  This  priority  seems  to  have  been  prejudicially  affected  by  the  Companies  Act 
of  1862,  and  has  been  restored  by  the  Stannaries  Act  of  1887  (50  and  61  Vict, 
cap.  43).     Cf.  S.,  Q.  42,  48,  and  56—58,  corUra,  Q.  4486. 

^  P.  xxiv.  Cf.  S.,  Q.  Ill,  828,  829,  3311,  and  4678 ;  contra,  Q.  1180  and 
1874. 

*M  For  instances,  cf,  S.,  Q,  902,  3100  and  8261. 

M»  "  West  Briton,"  6th  Augnst,  1886.  Cooolp 

2«  Cf.  Stannaries  Act,  1887.  ?»»  Su/prc^m^Vyc^^^ 
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striking  features  in  the  modern  history  of  the  Cornish  system. 
The  "Penny  Magazine"  of  1836  states  that  at  one  time  the 
contracts  were  taken  for  six  months,  and  M.  Jars  puts  the  period 
in  his  day  at  four.  The  "  Penny  Magazine  "  for  1834  says  that 
at  that  time  they  were  let  for  two  months,  and  the  same  journal 
for  1836  reduces  the  period  then  prevalent  to  a  single  month. 
Mr.  Laing,  however,  in  1842  restates  it  at  two  months,  and  so 
does  Mr.  Collins  in  1875.  The  evidence  again  given  hefore  Lord 
Kinnaird's  commission  showed***  that  in  Dolooath  all  the  work 
was  then  let  on  contract  for  one  or  two  months ;  while  in  the  lead 
mines  of  the  north  the  harg^ins  were  sometimes  taken  for  a 
quarter,*^  sometimes  for  eight  months,**^  and  sometimes  for  a  year. 
Indeed,  even  in  Cornwall  itself  the  fact  seemed  to  he  that  the 
periods  of  setting  might  vary  in  different  mines,  for  it  was  also 
alleged*^^  that  the  trihuters  sometimes  worked  for  five  or  six  months 
before  they  settled  their  accounts.  The  periods  too  of  balancing 
the  accounts  may  differ  from  the  periods  of  letting  the  contracts ; 
for  at  some  mines  in  t£e  north  it  appeared**^  that  the  bargain 
might  last  for  a  year,  but  the  men  might  be  paid  every  month ; 
or  again,*'*  that  the  contracts  might  be  let  for  the  quarter,  and  the 
men  receive  monthly  subsist,  while  the  balance  was  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  a  similar  way  evidence  was  given  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1887 '^'^  which  tended  to  show 
that  what  the  men  really  desired  was  frequency  of  payment  rather 
than  frequency  of  setting  the  contracts.  They  objected  indeed  to 
the  "month  in  hand,"  and  urged  that  the  period  of  arrears  might 
be  reduced  to  a  fortnight,  if  not  to  a  week ;  and  it  need  not  be 
shown  in  any  detail  that  the  other  system  really  gives  the  adven- 
turers the  benefit  of  interest  on  the  money  thus  withheld;  for, 
should  a  man  wish  to  emigrate  and  receive  at  once  what  is  due  to 
him,  he  has  practically  to  pay  interest,  it  would  seem,  to  another 
man,  or  to  the  agent,  who,  like  a  banker  discounting  a  bill, 
gives  him  the  present  worth  of  his  "month  in  hand."  They  also 
desired  that  the  amount  of  subsist,  which  should  be  given  every 
alternate  fortnight,  if  not  every  week,  should  approximate  as 
closely  as  might  be  possible  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  they 
had  earned;  and  the  Stannaries  Act  of  1887  makes  provision  for 
this,  together  with  a  fortnightly  subsist,  and  a  fortnight's  arrears. 
But  with  these  alterations  it  seems  that  they  would  be  content. 
The  monthly  contract  in  fact  allows,  as  one  witness  ui^ed,  for 
"  an  average  probability  "  of  good  and  bad  luck ;  and  although 
in  Cornwall,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  time  seems  to  have  been 

»*  Q.  8736.  «"  Q.  16473.  »~  Q.  13476—77  and  17374. 

«^  Q.  1409.  «e  Q.  17374.  ^  , 

"•  Q.  16184  and  16186.  ^  S.,  |w«*^L.OOgle 
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generally  reduced  to  a  month — or,  as  it  appears,  to  two  months  at 
the  Devon  Great  Consols  Mine — ^yet  in  the  north  of  England  the 
bargains  seem  still  to  be  "  very  commonly  **  made  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  during  recent  years  apparently  a  tendency  has  even 
been  manifested  to  let  contracts  for  longer  periods  to  "an  intelligent 
"  and  steady  pair."  Sometimes  indeed  contracts  are  set  irrespec- 
tive of  time.  Sometimes  too,  even  in  Cornwall,  they  may  last  for 
two  or  six  months,  or  in  the  tin  streams  for  one  or  two  years. 
But  sometimes  they  are  taken  at  "  six  feet  or  the  month  " — on  a 
"  stent "  as  it  is  called — and  in  these  cases  they  may  end  even 
before  the  month  is  complete. 

There  can  then  be  little  doubt  upon  the  whole  that  in  Cornwall 
the  period  of  payment  has  tended  in  the  direction  of  gradual 
reduction,  and  that  it  may  be  still  further  reduced.  One  witness, 
indeed,  even  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission,  argued'**  that 
"more  frequent  payments  would  be  very  *  beneficial ;' "  and 
another  declared — and  we  shall  see  the  full  meaning  of  this  obser- 
vation later — that  he  would  not  "  hesitate  "  to  pay  tutwork  men 
once  a  fortnight.  The  adoption  again  of  the  four-weekly  month, 
and  the  payment  of  wages  thirteen  instead  of  twelve  times  in  the 
year,^'  seems  indeed  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  old  system  a  calendar  month  might  sometimes  mean  five  instead 
of  four  weeks,  and  might  entail  upon  the  men  the  loss  of  a  week's 
wages.  But  the  change  was  also  undoubtedly  prompted  by  the 
consideration  that  the  longer  interval  of  payment  implied  greater 
indebtedness  to  the  local  shopkeeper ;  and  the  attempt  made  later 
to  re-introduce  the  old  system  at  the  Devon  Great  Consols  mine 
was  met,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  by  the  unwonted  phenomenon 
of  a  strike.**^ 

But  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  intervals  at  which  the 
payment  of  wages  is  made  is,  as  we  have  before '•*  remarked,  and 
as  the  statement  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  report  of  Lord 
Kinnaird's  commission  indicates,  connected  with  the  other  distinc- 
tive feature  of  recent  histoiy  in  Cornish  mining — the  encroachment 
of  tutwork  on  the  sphere  occupied  by  tribute.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  in  the  case  of  tribute  that  we  can  most  clearly  trace 
this  gradual  diminution;  and  on  the  other  it  was  stated  before 
Lord  Kinnaird's  commission***  that  the  pay  was  "not  so  quick" 
in  tribute  as  in  tutwork. 

VIII. — A  Comparison  between  Tutworh  and  Tribute, 

It  is  tribute  which  exhibits  most  fully  the  chief  advantages 

and  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  Cornish  system.     In  fact  it  may 

«»  Q.  9214  and  10289. 

•«*  Cf,  Heport  of  CommiMion  on  Housing  of  Working  Classes,  Q.  804Sb[^ 

*«  Sufra,  sec.  vi.  «•*  Supra,  sec.  v.  •»  Q.  1406.^ 
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almost  be  said  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  disadvantages,  wliile  it 
enjoys  a  preponderance  of  the  benefits.  The  tributer  is  more 
intimately  interested  than  the  tnt-^orker  in  the  prosperity  and 
adversity  of  the  mine,  for  his  earnings  depend  more  directly  npon 
its  shifting  fortunes.  He  is  therefore  in  a  more  real  sense  his  own 
employer ;  for  he  receives  a  payment  which  does  not  vary  with  the 
quantity  alone  of  the  work  he  performs,  but  also  with  the  quality 
and  price  of  the  ore  he  sends  to  the  surface.  He  \A  placed  in  a 
more  responsible  position,  and  has  greater  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  and  judgment.  And  so  the  system  of  tribute  was 
characterised  by  Babbage  as  especially  good ;  and  a  witness  before 
Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  declared'^  that  almost  every  active 
and  clever  miner,  if  he  was  "  prudent,"  became  a  "  tributer." 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  to  be  considered- 
For  the  increase  of  responsibility  in  an  industry  so  fluctuating  and 
speculative  as  metallic  mining,  implies  increased  irregularity  of 
earnings. 

The  tut-worker,  it  is  true,  does  not  receive  the  same  earnings  in 
every  case.  They  may  vary  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
ground,  as  a  witness  stated^  before  Lord  Kinnaird*s  commission. 
The  price  per  fathom  for  example  may  fluctuate  between  the 
extreme  limits  of  7^.  6d,  and  that  of  30L  And  in  1873  Mr.  Collins 
maintained^  that  within  his  own  knowledge  these  different  rates 
were  paid  for  tutwork: — In  sinking  shafts  in  soft  "killas"  the 
men  would  receive  2/.  to  3/.  per  cubic  &thom  near  the  surface,  and 
3Z.  to  4/.  below  a  depth  of  20  fathoms.  In  '*  compact  killas  "  they 
would  earn  4/.  to  6L  near  the  surface,  and  5Z.  to  8/.  below ;  and  in 
''  fair  blasting  ground "  they  would  secure  6L  to  zoL  near  the 
surface  and  loZ.  to  30/.  below.  For  levels  they  would  receive 
about  one-third  less  in  non-blasting  and  one-half  less  in  blasting 
ground ;  and  for  stoping  they  would  earn  from  la,  6d.  to  55.  or  6$. 
a  fathom. 

But  these  varioas  rates  are  probably  calculated  to  result  on  the 
average  in  equivalent  earnings.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
comparative  earnings  from  one  period  to  another.  Here  the  wages 
of  the  men  must  fluctuate  with  variations  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
mines,  and  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labour 
market.  A  combination  might  indeed  succeed  for  a  time  in 
establishing  a  minimum  rate  of  its  own,  but  the  tendency  of  the 
public  auction  must  necessarily  have  been  to  produce  a  coincidence 
between  the  actual  minimum  and  the  lowest  competitive  rate. 
The  rate  then  must  have  been  directly  influenced  by  the  conditions 

^  Q.  10344.     The  agents  seem  to  be  chiefly  chosen  fh>m  the  tribntera  (ef.  S.» 
Q.  1789  and  1790)  5  and  men  do  not  like  to  cease  being  tributere  (c/.  S.,  Q.  1786). 
^  Q.  3551.  ««  "  Prmciples  of  Metal  Mining,"  p.  41. 
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of  supply  and  demand  in  the  Comish  labonr  market,  so  far  at  lesfit 
as  the  men  migrate  from  one  mine  to  another.  As  Mr.  John 
Taylor  remarks,'**  the  "  price  of  labour  "  is  caused  by  the  Cornish 
system  "always  to  bear  on  the  -whole  a  fair  proportion  to  the 
''  demand,  combined  with  the  contiiderations  connected  with  the 
"  varying  expenses  of  living." 

Sir  Charles  Lemon,  it  is  true,  stated^^  in  1838  that  in  places 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  one  another,  wages  might  differ 
widely,  and  might  continue  to  differ  for  a  long  period.  And  he 
said  that  this  phenomenon  was  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
"  known  fact  of  the  attachment  of  the  Cornish  miner  to  his  own 
^'  home."  He  illustrated  this  point  by  the  following  table,  which 
showed  the  average  monthly  wage  in  different  districts  in  1837 : — 

Table  XI. 


Tributep8  

Tut- workers 

Dressing  labourers  .... 


West  of  Peotance. 


£  9.  d, 
2  7  6 
2    6- 


Midland  DUtrict. 


£    9.    d, 

3     8     - 
2  17     z 

2       1- 


St.  AnBtell. 


£  8.  d. 
2  19  - 
2  19  - 
2    5- 


ATonge. 


£    *.  d. 

2    l8  2 

2  13  8 

2      2  8 


With  this  table  we  may  compare  another  which  is  based  upon 
figures  supplied  to  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission : — 


Table  XII. 

Providence. 

Hnel  Margery. 

Hoel  Beevor. 

N.  Letant. 

Average. 

Tut-workers  .... 
Tributers  

£  «.    d, 

2  19     3 

3  'I     3 

£  *.    d, 

2  13    4. 

3  8- 

£   s.   d. 

2  19    10 

3  6  10 

£    *.    d. 
3-9 

3    9    9 

£  «.    d. 

2  18      3 

3  8  II 

Before  the  commission  again  a  witness  declared  that  the  men 
preferred  to  stay  at  home  rather  than  migrate,  and  he  added  the 
remark  that  it  was  precisely  this  practice  which  prevented  the 
equalisation  of  the  wages  of  the  whole  district.  This  local 
attachment,  indeed,  is  said  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"*'^ 
to  have  followed  the  Cornish  emigrants  to  America,  and  even  in 
Colorado  one  mine  will  be  frequented  by  St.  Just  men  and  another 
by  Camborne  men,  while  the  men  from  Redruth  and  St.  Agnes  will 
resort  respectively  to  a  third  and  a  fourth. 

This  feeling,  however,  merely  narrows  the  area  within  which 
the  influences  of  supply  and  demand  are  comparatively  unfettered ; 

"•  "  Geological  Transactions,"  vol.  ii,  p.  807. 

*^*  Statistical  Journal,  voL  i,  p.  73.  C^noolp 

«"  1877,  pp.  169,  &c.    Of.  K,  Q.  9172  and  9173.^  v^^^gi'- 
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and  it  may  be  tHe  case  tbat  the  extensive  emigration  of  the  past 
twenty  years  has  lessened  the  vis  inertice  resisting  local  migra- 
tion.  The  Cornish  miner  was  described  by  Mr.  John  Taylor  in 
1867  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  as  a  "  very  moveable  com* 
"  modity ; "  and  the  reports  of  the  two  doctors  appointed  by  Lord 
Kinnaird's  commission  might  be  cited  as  supplying  evidence  of 
not  a  few  cases ^  where  men  had  worked  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  sometimes  at  two,  sometimes  at  five  or  six,  different  mines. 
On  the  other  hand  however  it  must  be  admitted  that  so  recently  as 
1884  a  witness  before  the  commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  declared'"'  that  the  unwillingness  to  migrate 
was  still  a  noticeable  fact,  and  that  the  men  *'  generally  "  "  stuck  " 
to  a  single  mine.  But  the  evidence  before  this  commission  was 
conflicting,  for  another  witness  described  the  miners  as  a  "  very 
"  migratory  population."  A  similar  conflict  of  opinion  may  be 
found  in  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee  of  1887.  One 
witness  speaks*'*  of  the  "  habit  of  the  miners  constantly  to  shift, 
"  both  from  Cornwall  to  and  from  other  counties,  and  in  Cornwall 
"  from  one  mine  to  another."  But  elsewhere  he  admits*"  that 
there  are  "  undoubtedly  "  "  cases  of  men  in  Cornwall,  and  plenty 
"  of  cases,"  "  where  men  work  for  years  in  the  same  mine." 
Another  witness  describes*'*  the  men  as  "  principally  shifting," 
but  *'  not  so  much,"  he  adds,  "  from  one  mine  to  another,  as  going 
"  to  America,  and  going  abroad."  "  They  go  to  America,"  he 
remarks,  and  '*  back  again  in  a  very  short  time."  In  another  place 
however  he  also  states*''  that  men  are  "  always  coming  and  going 
'*  in  mines,"  and  argues  that  it  is  exactly  this  constant  migration 
that  guarantees  the  fairness  of  the  periodical  auction.  And  yet, 
despite  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  be  still  the  case  that  a  marked 
difference  of  wages  exists  betweeen  east  and  west  Cornwall."® 

The  rate  of  wages  must  vary  also  with  the  vicissitades  of 
fortune  and  the  lapse  of  time.  A  comparison  of  the  two  tables  we 
have  just  given  indicates  a  general  advance  in  the  earnings  both  of 
tributers  and  tut-workers.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a  witness  before 
Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  declared*"  that  the  miners  '^as  a 
"  body  "  were  "  badly  paid ; "  and  even  to-day,  although  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  testimony  was  given,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  controvert  the  assertion.**  But  average  wages  were 
nevertheless  higher  then  than  they  had  been  in  the  past,  and 
despite  of  the  alternations  of  adversity  and  prosperity  to  which 
the  mining  industry  is  peculiarly  subject,   it  is  the  fact  that  a 

««  Appendix  B,  I  and  II.  "»  Report,  Q.  8119,  ef,  contra,  Q.  8754. 

«w  S.,  Q.  275.  «^»  Q.  307.  *"  Q.  510. 

^'  Q.  887.  "•  Q.  1819  and  4041. 

"»  Q.  3578.  ««  Cf,  "  Daily  News/*  8tb  JomxarV/' 
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steady  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  rate  of  wages.  In  1837  tbe 
average  monthly  earnings  of  tribnters  appear  to  have  been,  if  we 
may  rely  on  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  table,  about  zL  iSs,  2c?.,  but  by 
the  time  of  Lord  Kinnaird*s  commission  they  had  risen  to 
3/.  Ss.  lid.,  and  the  wages  of  the  tnt-workers  exhibit  a  similar 
advance  between  the  two  periods,  from  2/.  13^.  Sd,  to  2Z.  iSs,  ^d. 
In  1876  again.  Dr.  Foster  stated*®^  the  average  wages  of  tnt-workers 
for  the  four  years  1872-75  as  respectively  3/.  165.  3c?.,  4Z.  is.  6d,^ 
3^.  I3«.  yd.y  and  3/.  los.;  and,  in  1885,  Captain  Josiah  Thomas, 
addressing  the  men  at  Dolcoath,  is  reported*^  to  have  put  the 
average  monthly  wage  of  bis  own  men  at  4/.  105. 

Any  unexpected  variation,  we  must  also  remember,  that  arises 
in  the  nature  of  the  ground  after  the  bargain  has  once  been  made 
will  affect — prejudicially  or  otherwise — tbe  earnings  of  tut- work- 
men,^ and  will  therefore  introduce  another  element  of  fluctuation 
into  their  wages  beyond  those  we  have  already  noticed.  "  Yon  set  a 
"price,"  says^*  a  witness  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission, 
''  according  to  what  you  think  the  men  ought  to  have  a  fathom,  or 
"  what  they  ought  to  drive  in  the  month."  "  If,"  however,  he  adds, 
"  they  do  not  work,  or  the  gpx)und  proves  unfavourable,  of  course 
"the  men  do  not  get  what  you  calculate  upon;"  "but  nine  times 
*•  out  of  ten  they  do  get  their  3Z.  or  3  guineas  a  month."  Pryce, 
indeed,  significantly  states  that  in  his  day,  if  the  ground  turned 
out  badly,  the  labourers  abandoned  the  tut  bargain,^  and  that  in 
some  mines  a  system  of  forfeits,  of  which  he  personally  did  not 
approve,  had  been  adopted  expressly  to  meet  these  contingencies. 

Under  that  intermediate  "  kind  "  of  tribute  which  we  have 
before  described,^  a  similar  method  of  calculation  is  pursued ;  and 
indeed  this  appears  to  be  also  the  case  under  the  full  form  of 
tribute  itself.  So  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  captains  goes,  the 
contracts  are  let  at  a  price  which  results  in  the  average  wage  of 
the  district.  "  The  agents  go  down,"  as  a  witness  before  Lord 
Kinnaird's  commission  described,^  they  "  calculate  the  number  of 
"  tons  which  they  think  the  men  can  break  in  a  month,"  and  the 
worth  per  ton  of  the  ore  thus  broken.  They  then  estimate  the 
labour  at  the  rate  of  iZ.  per  week  per  man. 

And  so  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  following  table,  which  gives 
some  of  the  different  rates  of  tribute  reported  in  local  newspapers^ 
in  1885  and  1886,  may  really  indicate  an  equal  average  rate  of 
earnings : — 

«>  '« Report  of  H.M.'8  Inepectors  of  Mines/'  1876. 

«  "  West  Briton/'  19th  November,  1885.  »»  K,  p.  xxui. 

"«  Q.  10106.     Cf,  also  Q.  19182  and  2451. 

«»  This  is  not  unknown  now.     S..  Q.  220—22. 

»•  Supra,  sec.  v.  "'  Q.  2240.     S.,  Q.  218  and  871.  ^U 

*•  «  Western  Morning  News "  and  "  West  Briton,"  6^ 
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Table  XIIL 


[Sept. 


Mine. 

Dftte  of  Report. 

Number 
of  Pitches. 

Number 
of  Hea. 

Price  in  £. 

Standard 
of  Tin. 

Wheal  Peevor  .... 
if 

WestSeton  

Killitreth 

May  1, 1885.... 
Nov.  6,    „    .... 
Dec.  10,    „   .... 

»i    I'l    »i    •••• 
AprQ  2, 1886.... 
Oct.    8,    „    .... 

11 
33 

lO 

6 

IZ 
2Z 

58 
27 

28 
64 

II*. 

9*.  to  i^s.^d. 

11*.  to  12*. 

ii*.toi3*.4<2. 

12*.  6rf. 
6*.  to  1 3*.  4(2. 

45Z.perton 

Wheal  Basset  .... 

50;.  per  ion 

Nor  must  we  overlook  this  possibility  when  we  read  in  tlie 
"Penny  Magazine,"^  that  the  earnings  of  tributers  exhibit  such 
variations  that  where  the  ore  is  rich  the  tribute  may  be  6rf.  or  is. 
in  the  £y  while  it  may  amount  to  155.  or  165.  where  the  ore  is 
comparatively  poor. 

But,  when  we  have  made  full  allowance  for  all  these  facts,  we 
have  still  to  admit  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  earnings  of 
tut- workers  are  less  than  those  in  the  earnings  of  tributers.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  the  tributers  may  perhaps  be  said  to  enjoy  in 
one  respect  a^t  least  an  advantage  over  the  tut- workers.  Before 
Lord  Kinnaird's  commission  they  were  said^  by  a  witness  to  be 
more  healthy,  because  they  worked  in  the  places  which  had  been 
more  thoroughly  ventilated.  **  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
** hundred"  they  were  working. in  ground  which  had,  compara- 
tively speaking,  been  "  opened  up  ''  by  means  of  winzes  and  levels, 
"  The  air,'*  remarked  another  witness,^*  was  "  not  so  bad  "  when 
he  was  working  on  tribute  as  it  was  when  he  was  engaged  in 
tutwork.  "  The  majority  of  the  tributers,"  another  declared** 
work  under  "  good  conditions,"  "  as  far  as  the  air  is  concerned." 
And  lastly,  the  commissioners  themselves  similarly  report**  that 
"  the  prospect  of  gain  may  induce  the  tributor  to  overwork 
**  himself ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  occupation  of  the  tut-work- 
"  man  is  more  unhealthy,  as  he  is  more  frequently  employed  where 
"  the  air  is  noxious." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  this  quotation  shows,  and  as  one  witness 
alleged,  the  tributers  "  overwork  themselves."  Indeed  there  is  even 
some  ground  for  arguing  that  the  tut-workers  on  the  whole  enjoy 
a  greater  duration  of  life,  because  the  tributers  work  harder,  are 
longer  underground,  and  command  a  more  uncertain  livelihood.*" 
They  can,  it  is  true,  take  their  own  time  for  their  work  ;***  but  the 
complaint  commonly  raised  by  trades  unionists  against  piece-work — 
that  it  presents  powerful  inducements  to  the  men  to  overstrain 


»•  27th  December,  1834. 

««  Q.  8486. 

**  Q,  4008  and  8402. 


»»  P.  xix 


^  Q,  6358. 


»>  Q.  1068. 
^  Q.  4073.  and  4676. 
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themselves — applies  with  considerable  force  to  tribute,  and  is 
certainly  more  applicable  to  it  than  it  is  to  tntwork.  Shoald  a 
pitch  tnm  oat  better  than  was  expected  when  the  bargain  was 
stmck,  the'  men  are  naturally  eager  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  On  some  occasions  they  appear  to  have  worked  for 
sixteen  hours  without  interruption ;  and  cases  have  been  known 
where  their  food  and  their  drink  have  been  taken  down  to  them 
underground.'^  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  irregularity  of 
their  earnings  is  likely  to  exercise  some  influence  on  the  average 
duration  of  life ;  though  it  must  indeed  be  admitted  on  the  other 
hand,  that  one  witness  stated^  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commission 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  length  of  life  between 
tributers  and  tut-workers,  and  the  evidence  we  have  quoted  above 
seems  on  the  whole  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  tributers. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  the  tributers  appear  from  the  tables  we 
have  given  before**  to  secure  higher  earnings,  and  a  witness 
declared**  before  the  commission  that  in  any  calculation  of  wages 
the  insertion  of  the  wages  of  tributers  would  "considerably" 
increase  the  average  wage.  It  is  true  also  that  evidence  given 
before  the  same  commission  tended  to  show  that,  unlike  the 
tut-workers,  they  were  not  always  subject  to  the  month's  arrears, 
and  that,  in  some  cases,  they  enjoyed  a  superiority  in  the  matter 
of  subsist.*"  "  We  give  no  subsist  to  tut-workers,"  declared*'^  one 
witness,  but  we  **  prof essedly "  give  it  to  tributers.  Sometimes 
indeed,  it  would  seem,  this  allowance  of  subsist  may  eventually 
prove  a  "bad  debt"  for  the  mine;  for  the  men  to  whom  it  has 
been  advanced  may,  through  their  own  misfortune,  or  the  leniency 
of  the  captain,  never  repay  it  -^  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  witness 
before  a  Parliamentary  committee  of  1887  alleged**  that  "  nearly 
"  the  whole  of  the  debts  due  to  the  companies  in  Devon  and 
**  Cornwall "  arose  from  the  practice  of  "  giving  the  men  more 
"subsist  than  they  had  actually  broken  ore." 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  appears  that  subsist  would  not  be 
advanced  if  the  captain  thought  that  the  work  done  by  the  miner 
would  bring  little  or  nothing  into  the  pockets  of  the  adventurers  ;** 
and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  tributers  may 
conceivably  suffer  under  a  disadvantage,  rather  than  enjoy  an 
advantage  over  the  tut-workers  in  the  matter  of  subsist.     The 


»•  Q.  8463—67.  *^  Q.  4667. 

»•  Supra,  Tables  XI  and  XII. 

»•  Q,  2352.     S.,  Q.  1172—74,  specially  copper  tributew.     Cf.  Q.  870. 
«»  Q.  9072  and  8810.      Cf,  «•  West  Briton,"  24th  September,  1885.     S., 
Q.  3331,  contra,  2203. 

*M  Q.  422— 24»  438>  1991— H  contra,  Q.  1297.  o 
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allowance  of  subsist,  indeed,  althongli  it  seems  to  be  so  common^ 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  rale,  is  yet  theoretically 
dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the  captain  ;**•  and  in  many — if  not 
most — cases,  it  is  only  granted  on  an  express  application.^  This 
is  made  by  the  men  on  pay-days  alone,  "  except  on  very  special 
"  occasions;*'**  and  before  a  Parliamentary  committee  of  1887,  a 
miner  urged**  that  the  men  felt  some  repugnance  to  making  the 
request,  because,  as  he  expressed  it,  it  was  tantamount  to  '*  plead- 
"ing  poverty,"  and  entailed  an  unpleasant  explanation  of  their 
private  affairs."^ 

The  provision  of  subsist,  together  with  the  existence  of  a  prac- 
tice by  which  a  tributer  could  abandon  a  pitch'"  if  it  proved 
irretrievably  bad,  throws  an  important  light  upon  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  the  irregularity  of  his  earnings.  Cases  indeed  are 
recorded*^'  where  men  have  made  by  a  stroke  of  "unusual"  good 
luck  900Z.  or  more  in  two  months.  Sometimes  they  may  earn 
40Z.  or  50Z.  in  a  month ;'''  but  sometimes  they  may  earn  less  than 
2/.,  and  sometimes  the  price  of  tin  may  be  so  low  that  a  local 
newspaper  may  declare***  that  the  tributers  "  find  that  they  cannot 
"  make  a  living  at  all."  **  Should  a  lode  turn  out  poorer  than  was 
"  expected,"  Lord  Kinnaird's  commissioners  remark,'**  "  a  tributer 
"  will  work  for  weeks  and  perhaps  months  without  earning  any- 
"  thing."  "  The  rate  of  earnings  in  tribute,"  declares'"  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  "  extremely  uncertain,"  and  "  the  employment  is  consequently 
"  speculative  in  a  great  degree."  And  in  his  turn  Pryce  similarly 
maintains'"  that  the  practice  of  "  stoping  by  the  fathom "  is 
"  productive  of  more  certain  wages  to  the  men  and  larger  quantity 
"  of  ore  to  the  owners." 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  irregularity  of  earnings  we 
have  just  been  discussing  has  contributed  towards  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  instances  where  tribute  prevails.  But  the  avoidance 
of  irregularity  has  hardly  been  possible  without  a  decrease  in 
responsibility  and  independence ;  and  this  decrease  has  implied  a 
greater  frequency  in  the  payment  of  wages.  The  coincidence 
therefore  between  the  decline  of  tribute  and  the  diminution  in  the 
intervals  of  payment  can  scarcely  be  termed  accidental;  and  a 
more  direct  connection  between  the  two  changes  has  yet  to  be 
emphasised.     For  the  system  of  tribute,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks, 

«"»  Q,  235, 1269,  and  1642. 

«>•  Q.  301,  614, 1991,  2990,  3202,  4108,  and  4769. 
«»'  Q,  614,  2080,  and  4106.  «»  Q.  1642.  •»  Q.  2065. 

*^'  Once  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  subsist  was  fixed  by  custom ;  now 
at  appears  to  fluctuate  (cf.  S.,  Q.  4104). 

»"  Cf.  S.,  Q.  1344.  ««  K..  Q.  10510.  «»  Ibid.,  Q.  2354  and  2451. 

"*  "  West  Briton,"  10th  July,  1885.     Cf,  S.,  Q,  2034.  »"  P.  niu. 

«•  "  Geological  Transactions,"  vol.  ii,  p.  820.  »"  P.  192. 
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calls  for  greater  calculation,  and  requires  ''  more  complicated  *' 
accoants.  Payment  then  cannot  be  made  with  sach  rapidity  as  in 
tutwork,  and  the  practice  of  a  month's  arrear  has  in  this  circnm- 
stance  at  least  a  plansible  basis. 

And  thns  a  witness  before  Lord  Kinnaird's  commissions^"  stated 
that  the  tribute  accounts  took  a  month  to  make  up,  but  the  tutwork 
accounts  might  be  finished  in  half  that  time ;  and  the  testimony  of 
captains  and  miners  alike  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1887 
went  far  to  confirm  the  statement.  An  interval,  they  argued, 
might  indeed  be  required,  even  after  the  tutwork  contract  had 
ended,  for  the  place  to  be  surveyed ;'"  and  it  might  be  the  case  that 
some  time  and  labour  were  needed  before  the  work  was  satisfactorily 
completed  to  the  "  true  point,"  or — in  mining  phraseology— duly 
''  squared  up."  The  levels,  for  instance,  might  not  be  safficientlv 
wide,  or  might  depart  too  much  from  the  strict  horizontal  ;^  and 
hence,  should  the  periods  of  settling  be  made  too  frequent,  the 
mine  and  the  miner  might  both  lose"^  time  in  ascertaining  and 
supplying  these  and  similar  defects.  Nor  again,  they  contended, 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  a  miner  cannot  break  so  much  if  the 
surface  is  '*  smoothed"  as  he  can 'if  it  is  broken  and  rough .^' 
This  "  smoothing  "  and  **  squaring  up  "  it  must,  however,  be  said, 
was  declared^  by  one  witness  to  be  an  old,  and  not  an  existing, 
practice ;  and  the  difficulty,  it  seems,  might  possibly  be  met  by  a 
rough  measurement  of  the  work,^  although  even  here  it  is  true 
that  time  would  be  lost,  as,  partly  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  the 
work  of  blasting  is  suspended  when  the  agents  go  down.^ 

But,  however  brief  be  the  period  needed  in  tutwork  to  adjust 
the  accounts,  and  however  minor  be  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  fortnightly,  if  not  of  a  weekly,  payment,  the  general  tenour  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  showed  that  a  longer  time 
was  required  in  calculating  the  earnings  of  the  tributer.^  In  the 
case  of  copper  mining  this  difficulty  was  especially  marked,  for 
here  the  ore  had  first  to  be  sold  at  the  periodical  ticketings,^  and 
the  process  of  assaying  was  more  difficult  and  elaborate.™  Bnt  eve  n 
this  obstacle  might,  it  seems,  be  removed  by  fixing  the  price — as 
indeed  is  sometimes  done — at  the  commencement  of  the  contract,*^ 
or  by  resting  content  for  the  time  with  a  rough  calculation**  and 
a.scertaining  and  paying  the  exact  balance  at  a  subsequent  date.^^ 

»"  Q.  7860.  »»  Q.  610  and  1983.  «•  Q.  237  and  1523. 

«»  S.,  Q.  1000.  »"  Q.  1248. 

»«  Q.  2229—31.     Cf,  2940.  «"  Q.  1503—06,  aud  2164. 

•**  Cf.  evidence  griven  before  the  committee. 
»«  Q.  414,  1635,  2178,  2611,  and  5746. 
«'  Q.  1171.  »  Q.  1423,  1732,  and  2627. 

»»  Q.  1314  and  8189—41.  «•  Q.  2629,  8027,  and  8216.  <jTp 
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At  any  rate  a  period  of  a  fortnight  appears^  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  an  adequate  interval ;  and  in  America — where  the 
tribnter  is  termed^  a  '*  scrammer  '* — the  men  seem  to  be  paid  the 
whole,*"  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  earnings  with  little,  if  any, 
delay. 

We  mnst  not,  however,  neglect  another  reason  which  may  be 
adduced  for  the  decrease  of  tribute;  and  that  is  the  growth  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  captains.  Metallic  mining  is  no 
longer  to  the  same  extent  the  hap-hazard  pursuit  of  signs  and 
tokens — deceptive  or  otherwise — ^that  it  once  was.  The  days  of 
the  divining-rod — or,  as  it  has  been  termed"*  iu  Cornwall,  the 
"  dowsing  rod  " — are  over ;  and  mere  rule  of  thumb  is  being 
replaced  by  a  body  of  scientific  experience.  By  dint  of  long 
practice  the  captains  are  now  better  able  to  estimate  the  probable 
yield  of  the  various  particular  portions  of  the  mine.  Twenty  years 
ago  even,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Kinnaird*s  commission,^  it  was 
said  that  this  increased  intelligence  of  the  mine  agents,  and  their 
*'  ability  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  the  lode  before  striking  a 
"  bargain,"  was  causing  the  instances  of  unusual  aud  unexpected 
gain  on  the  part  of  the  tributer  to  be  "  of  rare  occurrence."  And 
therefore  if  a  "  rich  lode  "  were  "  discovered,"  it  was  **  frequently 
*'  worked  by  tutwork."  This  change  has  since  progressed,  and 
appears  to  be  still  progressing. 

There  is  no  longer  the  same  opening  for  speculation,  and  the 
speculative  contracts  have  diminished  in  number.  The  tribute 
system,  it  must  be  remembered,  produces  on  the  whole  a  general 
concidence  between  the  interests  of  the  miners  and  those  of  the 
adventurers;  but  it  has  also  some  tendency  to  make  it  the 
temporary  interest  of  the  tributer  to  get  the  better  of  the  captain 
in  the  periodical  bargain,  and  to  prevent  him  from  knowing  the 
genuine  prospects  and  real  condition  of  the  pitch.  At  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  of  uncertainty  and  speculation  in  the  probable 
yield  of  particular  portions  of  the  lode,  this  object — even  in  the 
teeth  of  establish  rules — might  have  been  effected  with  comparative 
ease,  and  might  on  the  whole  have  resulted  as  often  in  loss  to  the 
miner  as  in  loss  to  the  adventurers.  But  now  that  the  captain  has 
more  certain  knowledge  on  which  to  proceed,  he  is  able  to  enter 
into  a  definite  arrangement  with  greater  confidence ;  and  he,  like 
the  miner,  seem  to  prefer  assured  conclusions  to  uncertain  chances, 
regular  returns  to  irregular  gains,  aud  therefore  avoids  specula- 
tion. 

»«  Q.  412.  1059,  and  1634. 

»»  Q.  2413.  2504,  and  2520.  »  Q.  1960  and  6431—33. 

»»*  Pryce  says  of  it,  "  I  am  well  convinced  of  its  absolata  and  unprovable 
"  virtue,"  p.  116. 
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IX. —  Conclusion. 

It  is  trne  that  there  are  complaints  nnder  the  new  system,  as 
nnder  the  old.  The  captain  may  be  guilty  of  short  sighted 
imprudence.  He  may  attempt  to  reduce  the  terms  of  a  bargain 
with  excessive  haste,*"  and  may  thus  put  an  effective  premium 
upon  remissness  of  industry.  In  his  anxiety  not  to  be  "  bafiSed  "** 
by  the  miners,  he  may  engender  hostility  and  distrust.  Complaints 
have  been  raised  also — with  or  without  reason — that  prejudice  and 
partiality  have  sometimes  been  shown  at  the  periodical  survey. 
The  competition,  it  has  been  argued,^  is  not  perfectly  open,  but 
the  agents  possess  and  sometimes  display  a  power  of  excluding  a 
man  for  some  reason  or  other  which  may  indeed  be  capable  of 
justification,  but  may  also  be  prompted  by  unjustifiable  caprice. 

The  agents  again  it  was  urged'*''  before  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1887  sometimes  interfere — to  the  intentional  detriment 
of  the  men — with  the  bargains  which  they  themselves  have  set. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  before  the  same  committee,  it  was  con- 
tended^^ that,  while  it  was  true  that  the  bargains  were  "  occasioally 
"  interrupted,"  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  avertings  some 
special  danger  which  threatened  the  mine,  or  of  making  some 
necessary  change  in  the  direction  of  the  workings.  The  contracts 
might  indeed  be  broken  for  other  causes ;  but  here  too  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  was***  when  they  were  turning  out  amiss  for  the  men 
and  not  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Another  complaint  made  by  the  tributers  seems  to  rest  on  a 
more  substantial  foundation.  They  have  argued^  that  the  method 
hitherto  adopted  in  taking  the  samples  of  the  ores  for  the  purpose 
of  appraising  their  value  has  not  allowed  them  sufficient  opportunity 
for  checking  the  results.  Hitherto  the  usual  practice  seems ^  to 
have  been  for  the  tin  stone  which  has  been  sent  to  the  surface  to 
be  broken  to  a  certain  size  and  properly  mixed.  Two  or  three 
samples  have  been  taken  of  the  mixture,  and  one  of  these  has 
sometimes  been  given ^  to  the  men;  another  has  belonged  to  the 
adventurers,  and  a  third  has  been  left  behind  for  re-trial,  should 
this  be  necessary  .**•  The  sample  belonging  to  the  adventurers  has 
been  assayed,  and  the  men  have  of  course  had  the  power,  which  they 
sometimes  have  exercised,**^  of  assaying  their  own.  Should  the 
two  results  disagree,  the  difference  may  be  split,  or  the  third  sample 
tried.**^  But  in  practice  it  seems**'  that  the  sample  of  the  adventurers 

"»  S.,  Q.  1845,  2098,  and  5798. 

«  Cf.  K.,  Q,  8163  and  3660.  »•  S.,  Q.  3461,  8462,  and  5936. 

»*•  Q.  8286  and  4127.  "«  Q.  216,  216,  and  4064. 
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has  often  been  treated  as  the  standard,  and  that  the  presence  of  the 
men  or  of  a  representative  in  the  assaying  room  has  been  stontly 
opposed^  by  the  captains.  The  men  have  therefore  resolntely 
contended  that  the  third  sample  should  be  sealed,^^  and  greater 
facilities  afforded  for  checking  the  process  of  assaying;*^  and  they 
have  so  far  succeeded  that  provision  has  been  made  for  these  points 
in  the  Stannaries  Act  of  1887. 

The  new.  system,  then,  so  far  resembles  the  old  that  it  is  not 
free  from  defects.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  "  kind  of  tribute  " 
which  has  encroached  upon  the  old  and  simple  form,  bears  some 
resemblance  at  least  to  that  form,  and  exhibits  a  similar  speculative 
element.  These  tut-workers,  as  they  are  called,  who  now  usually 
stope  by  the  ton,  and  not,  as  seems  once  to  have  been  the  case,**' 
by  the  fathom,  approximate  indeed,  as  we  have  noticed,"*  to  the 
ordinary  tut-workers,  because  their  earnings  depend  in  the  main  on 
the  quantity  of  the  "  stuff "  they  send  to  the  surface,  and  not  so 
much  on  its  quality  or  probable  price  ;  but  they  also  approximate 
to  the  ordinary  tributers  because  the  element  of  quality  does,  as  we 
Rhall  see,  enter  into  consideration,  and  the  yield  and  size*"  of  the 
lode  cannot  even  yet  be  estimated  with  the  same  certainty  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  through  which  the  ordinary  tut-workers 
sink  their  shafts  or  drive  their  levels. 

The  two  systems  indeed  of  ordinary  tribute  and  this  special 
kind  of  tribute  or  tutwork  may  be  said  now  to  resemble  one  another 
even  more  closely  than  we  have  just  indicated.  For  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1887  shows  that  in  the 
case  of  the  tributer  the  price  at  which  the  ore  is  often  treated  as 
selling  is  the  price  which  prevails,  not  at  the  time  of  the  actual 
sale,  but  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is  taken,*"'  or  in  some  cases 
is  an  arbitrary  price  selected  by  the  agent  himself.**'  It  is  then 
for  the  time  a  fixed  price,  and  the  tributers  consequently  speculate 
on  the  quality  of  the  ore  alone  and  not  on  its  probable  price.  The 
tut-workmen,  again,  who  stope  at  so  much  per  ton,  are  apparently 
not  paid  entirely  by  weight,  for,  unless  the  stuff  that  they  send  to 
the  surface  attains  a  certain  standard  of  quality,  it  is  set  on  one 
side,  and  is  not  placed  to  their  credit.**^  And  thus  they  too,  to 
a  certain  extent,  like  the  tributer,  speculate  on  the  quality  of  the 
ore.  In  one  mine  for  example  they  have  to  produce  one  and  a  half 
hundredweight  of  tin  to  ten  tons  of  stuff  before  it  is  placed  to  their 
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credit,**'  and  strennons  complaints  have  been  raised*^  by  some  of 
their  number  against  the  practice.  It  is  in  part  at  least  for  this 
reason  that  an  argent  reqnest  has  been  preferred  for  the  nppoint- 
ment  of  an  official  checkweigher.  The  men  might,  it  appears,  stay 
on  the  surface  themselves,  and  see  the  stuff  weighed,  and  this  they 
have  sometimes  done.^^  But,  like  the  tributers,  who  might  witness 
themselves  the  dressing  of  the  ores,^'  they  have  lost  their  wages 
for  the  time ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a  special  clause  giving  the  men 
the  power  of  appointing  a  checkweigher  has  been  inserted  in  the 
recent  Stannaries  Act. 

Bat  while  the  new  system  has  thus  its  analogies  to  the  old,  it 
has  also  its  differences;  and,  however  much  we  may  regret  the 
comparative  decline  of  tribute,  we  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  potency  of  the  reasons  which  have  tended  to  prodnce  this 
result.  In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  course  of  events 
and  the  movement  of  economic  forces  seem  to  show  that  regularity 
of  earnings  is  more  important  than  independence,  and  that  there 
are  abiding  elements  in  the  relation  of  wage-payer  to  wage- 
receiver  which  may  offer  a  strenuous  resistance  to  all  the  dis- 
solvent influences  of  co-operative  production. 

Other  changes  of  equal,  or  greater,  importance  may  be  impend- 
ing in  the  Cornish  mines.  The  formation  of  an  union  may  lead  to 
the  removal  of  grievances — real  or  imaginary;  but  it  may  also 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  periodical  auction.  For,  despite 
of  the  indications  afforded*^  by  writers  of  the  occasional  presence 
in  former  times  of  a  tacit  combination  among  the  men — a  com- 
bination which  Mr.  Taylor  declared  was  effectually  met  by  the 
policy  of  a  "reserve-price" — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tl)e 
essential  basis  of  the  public  survey  is  independent  individual  com- 
petition. It  is  not  indeed  without  significance  that  in  the  lead 
mines  of  the  North  Lord  Kinnaird*s  commission  discovered ^^  in 
the  majority  of  cases  nothing  corresponding  to  the  public  survey 
but  only  individual  bargains;  and  that  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  the  census  returns  of  1880  testify**  to  the  presence 
of  tribute  in  the  copper  mines,  the  facts  seem  to  be  similar  to  this. 
Even  in  Cornwall  itself  it  appears*^  that  of  late  the  system  of 
letting  contracts  in  private  has  met  with  adherents.     The  public 

«*•  Q.  2027.     Sometimefl  it  is  regulated  by  a  sliding  wale.     Q.  5522. 
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auction  indeed  has  not,  at  anj  rate  in  the  large  minesj  fallen  into 
disnse  ;  bnt  the  competition  amongst  the  men,  which  was  formerly 
very  keen,  is  said  to  be  dying  ont,  and  they  "  rarely  "  attempt  to 
underbid  one  another.  In  these  days,  however,  we  might  regard 
even  this  result  with  comparative  equanimity ;  for  the  institution 
of  sliding  scales  and  the  practice  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
the  coal  and  iron  industries  have  conclusively  shown  that  the 
existence  of  an  union  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be,  not  an  incentive 
to  strife,  but  a  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  peace.^^ 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  venture  upon  any  definite 
predictions  of  the  future  course  of  affairs  in  the  Cornish  mines. 
For  the  long  continuance  of  the  system  in  the  past  must  always 
discount  the  probability  of  radical  change ;  and  we  shall  be  more 
in  harmony  with  previous  precedent  if  we  expect  a  gradual  reform 
rather  than  a  complete  revolution.  We  have  indicated  the  general 
directions  in  which  that  reform  seems  to  be  tending,  and  with 
that  we  must  rest  content.  There  is  indeed  so  much  that  is 
interesting-,  and  so  much  that  is  instructive,  in  the  Cornish  system, 
that  we  might  &in  hope  that  any  revolutionary  change  might  be 
postponed  to  an  indefinite  date ;  and  we  shall  hardly  be  accused  of 
unwarrantable  confidence  if  we  say  that  that  hope  is  based  on  the 
stable  foundation  of  reason  and  precedent  alike. 

*^  Cy.  the  present  author's  «'Iiidiutrial  Peace." 
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I. — Introduction. 
I  VENTURE  to  use  this  word  "quantitation"  as  one  which  will 
be  readily  understood  by  the  Statistical  Society,  if  not  by  the 
outer  world.  It  is  among  objects  of  the  Society,  while  remaining 
unsatisfied  with  bald  facts  or  conclusions,  or  classifications,  to  find 
out  '*  how  much  "  and  to  what  extent  facts  are  foots,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  test  the  meaning  of  facts.  "Quantitation,"  therefore, 
expresses  in  one  word — which  may  be  an  ugly  one  but  is  neverthe- 
less a  useful  word — what  we  aim  at  in  an  investigation  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  (There  is  the  word  "  quantification,"  used 
by  writers  on  logic,  including  Sir  William  Hamilton,  applied  to  the 
predicate.  I  remember  a  student  of  logic  calling  this  word  an 
invention  of  the  enemy  for  the  confusion  of  the  understanding. 
Precisely  because  it  applies  to  logic  and  not  to  statistical  facts,  I 
am  disinclined  to  use  it,  and  it  contains  one  more  syllable  which, 
although  one  more  or  less  among  so  many  may  seem  to  be  no 
matter,  is  a  disadvantage.)  In  comparing  the  prices  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities  at  different  periods,  the  object  of  this  paper 
has  been  to  make  up  something  like  the  Index  Numbers  formu- 
lated by  the  *'  Economist "  from  year  to  year,  but  if  possible,  more 
completely.  For  instance  it  has  been  the  endeavour  to  give  proper 
prominence  to  important  securities,  and  to  allow  the  minor  depart- 
ments to  sink  into  their  due  insignificance  or  inferiority.  The 
means  of  doing  so  are  at  hand  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  List, 
which  shows  against  each  quotation  the  quantity  of  each  security 
dealt  in.  Of  Consols  we  find  there  were,  in  1884,  330  millions,  of 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  Stock  about  38  millions, 
while  the  speculative  shares  of  which  we  hear  so  much  daily  in  the 
money  articles  of  newspapers  are  often  of  quite  trifling  amounts  in 
comparison  with  important  securities  of  this  nature.  Some  time  ago 
the  dealings  of  the  Stock  Exchange  appeared  to  be  centred  in  one 
or  two  companies'  shares,  those  of  the  Brush  Electric  Light  among 
the  number,  and  a  good  many  fortunes  were  transferred  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  course  of  betting  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  Brush  shares. 
So  in  succession  with  Brjant  and  May  shares,  Guiness's,  Chatham 
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Railway  ordiDary  stock,  Brighton  *^  A  "  stock,  De  Beers  Diamond 
shares  and  other  counters,  whose  importance  is  little  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  property  represented  by  securities,  than 
the  winner  of  the  Derby  or  the  stakes  of  a  prize  fight.  It  is  here 
attempted  to  rectify  the  sense  of  proportion  which  may  be  distorted 
by  the  undue  attention  given  to  '^  lively  '*  stocks  enjoying  specula- 
tive favour. 

Summary  Table.    Market  Values,        [000*8  omittod.] 


Nominal 

Amount. 

Pur  Valun 

u  in  1884. 

SecuritiM  by  Groups. 

1880. 

1884. 

nd  of  Years 

End  of 
Febnitfy, 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

800,194, 

,g  fBritbh  and  InO 
dian  funds 

£ 

808,872, 

811,215, 

£ 
805,899, 

£ 

814,74+. 

£ 
818,579, 

£ 

825,887, 

J6.7R     a/Corptn.   United \ 
36,378,1  8-j^  Kingdomstocks/ 
.n.ti^    n  f Colonial      Got- 1 
49,416,  11 1   eminent  stocks/ 

87,238, 
60,199, 

37,597. 
49,886, 

87,644, 
51,069, 

37,623, 
50,211, 

88,676, 
51,920, 

39.398, 
52,475, 

21,375. 

.  JCJolonial    inscri-l 
^\   bed  stocks 

19,886, 

ai,i03, 

21,409, 

20,942. 

21,897, 

21,817. 

907,878, 

„Q  f  Foreign  GoTern- 1 
\  mcnt  stocks  .... 

740,726, 

746,401, 

742,672, 

765.506, 

757,818, 

759,705, 

201,166, 

.gf British   railway! 
\  ordinary    

265,116, 

245,008, 

242,659, 

245,524, 

269,619, 

254.217. 

116,486, 
105,616, 

50,385. 

14       Ditto  debenture 

12        Ditto  preference 

g  r  Indian    railway  1 

\  ordinary    

134,318, 
121,415, 

66,581, 

'38,793, 
>25.5U, 

65.983, 

140,810, 
127,273, 

66,880, 

140,882, 
128,301, 

67,086, 

146,693, 
131,774, 

70,484, 

149.58'. 
134.4C4. 

69,761, 

56,014. 
93,057, 

g  r  Railways  in  Bri- 1 

\  tish  possessions  J 

, ,  /  American    rail-  \ 

^^\  way  shares    ....  / 

37,675, 
96,554, 

21,799, 
51,583, 

28,495, 
64,909, 

27,412, 
72,963, 

26.148, 
69,910, 

24.915. 
68,853, 

5>.533, 

, ,  (  American     rail.  1 
\  bonds  (currency)  J 

50,475, 

33.529, 

42,682, 

47,609, 

46,449, 

45.772, 

io,742' 

-  f  American  bonds  1 
^\   (sterling)  ; 

11    Forei^    railways 
6         „     obligations 

33    Bank  shares   

g  r  Corptn.     stocks  1 
\   ool.  and  foreign  J 

^ .  /  Tiand  and  finan- 1 
*\   dal  investment  J 
4    Gas 

10,665, 

9,664, 

10,509, 

11,894, 

12,409, 

12,282, 

16,910, 

83,261, 

3  7,4' 9. 

7,038, 

9.752. 

10,842, 
4.258, 
6,758, 

20,716, 

4.857, 

17,427, 
47,927, 
76,573, 

8,167, 

10,825, 

19,883, 

18,638, 

7,039, 

32,821, 

6,974, 

16,458, 

5 ',804. 

77,573, 

8,366, 

10,585. 

23,462, 

16.895. 

5.048. 

39.850, 

5,291, 

15,750, 
53,842, 
75,585, 

8,585, 

10,520, 

25,270, 

18,289, 

5,626, 

44,483, 

6,045, 

18,286, 

53.297. 
75.820, 

8,375, 

11,352, 
25,280, 
20,429, 
5,900, 
39,968, 

5,942, 

18,700, 
49,875, 
76^215, 

8,327, 

11,171, 

25,878, 

19.943, 

5,38H, 

40,096, 

6,706, 

18,932, 
51.103. 
75.210, 

8,303. 

10,978, 
25,402, 

18    Insurance   

20,182, 

8    Coal,  iron,  and  steel 
6    Canal  and  docks.... 
9a/  Commercial  and  "I 
^'     industrial / 

5,025, 
40,775, 

5.439, 

10,690, 

5.3  i  6, 

693. 

13    Mines  (foreign).... 
6    Shipping 

16,135, 

6,175, 

862, 

10,861, 

5,128, 

787. 

11,151, 

6,112, 

860, 

10,057, 

5,084, 

902, 

16,936. 

5,348, 

903, 

15,497, 

5,376. 

897. 

5    Tea  (Indian) 

« 7.557. 
4,066, 

8,553. 

,  0  f  Telegraph     and 
^^\  telephone / 

10    Waterworks   

15,063. 

5,649, 
16,996, 

15,020, 

6,080, 

16,075, 

15,059, 

6,100, 
16,600, 

14,063, 

6,440, 
16,947, 

14,726, 

5,836, 
17,366, 

15,078, 

5,904* 
17,584, 

?,7j8,927 

338          Totals 

2,744,764. 

2,667,958, 

2,695,887, 

2,748,866, 

2,772.184. 

z,78o.7fo 
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II. — Comparison  by  Percentages. 

A  philosophical  Society  like  this  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  ha^e 
formulated  for  purposes  of  discussion,  a  theory  of  progression  by 
which  we  might  reconcile  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  of 
commodities  with  that  of  securities.  Having  the  figures  handy, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  compare,  year  by  year,  the  quantitative 
value  of  securities  with  the  quantitative  value  of  commodities, 
taking  the  well-known  index  numbers  of  the  "  Economist "  for  the 
latter  purpose.  The  following  table  seems  sufficient  for  compa- 
rison, although  it  does  not  point  a  moral  with  any  sharpness : — 

(x).  Prices  of  Securities  and  of  Commodities  Compared. 


Date. 

Nnmben." 

Securitiea. 

MilnB.  BterUng. 

End  of  1880  .... 

2,376 

2,746 

„           84  ... 

2,098 

2,668 

„          '85  .... 

2|Oa3 

2,696 

,;         '86  .... 

2,059 

2,749 

„       w .... 

a,i30 

2,772 

(y).  The  same,  reduced  to  Petventages  (Prices  at  end  of  Year  1884  =  100). 


End  of  1880  .... 

Seeuritiei. 

113 

103 

If               o4    .... 

100 

100 

„         '85  .... 

96k 

101 

'86  .... 

98 

103 

„         '87  .... 

106 

104 

The  compiler  may  unreservedly  confess  a  feeling  of  surprise  at 
first  at  finding  the  course  of  the  stock  markets  thus  following  to 
some  extent  the  course  of  wholesale  prices.  Various  authorities — 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr.  Charles  Gairdner,  and  perhaps 
others — have  explained  that,  when  prices  tend  to  fall  in  trade, 
mouey  is  diverted  to  stocks ;  and  that,  g^ven  unvaried  quantity  and 
efficiency  of  money,  a  decline  in  trade  prices  must  be  compensated 
by  a  tilt  upwards  in  Stock  Exchange  values.  These  arguments 
convince  the  reason.  How  then  is  it  that  values  of  securities  had 
not  taken  a  course  opposed  to  that  of  trade  prices  P  On  examining 
the  various  groups  in  the  chief  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
securities  which  have  followed  the  course  of  commercial  markets 
are,  like  railway  ordinary  stocks,  coal  and  iron  shares,  &c., 
dependent  for  dividends  on  the  state  of  trade,  which  in  turn  is 
affected  by  the  course  of  wholesale  prices.      These  must  follow  the 
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coarse  of  trade  prices.  Groaps  like,  BritLsh  and  Colonial  funds, 
railway  guaranteed  stocks,  and  the  like,  bearing  fixed  rates  of 
interest,  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Others  would  move  down- 
wards,  in  connection  with  declining  dividends,  if  not  kept  np  by 
the  scarcity  of  alternative  investments  in  a  time  of  nnezpanding  or 
slowly  expanding  trade. 

Take  first,  the  groaps  of  what  may  be  called  trading  seonritiee. 
In  railway  ordinary  stocks  there  have  been  two  opposite  tendencies 
at  work,  each  nullifying  the  other ;  just  as  there  has  conceivably 
been,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  shareholder,  an  impulse  to  sell 
stock  in  view  of  declining  dividends,  and  a  counter  impulse  to  buy  or 
retain  stock  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  employing  capital  in  trade. 
Although  the  dividends  on  English  railway  stocks  have  declined 
during  the  past  eight  years,  there  has  been  no  equal  decline  in  the 
prices  of  the  respective  stocks  in  the  market.  The  following 
table  shows  the  decline  of  dividends  on  representative  railway 
stocks : — 


fiulway  CoiDpanies. 

Divideuds. 

Decreue. 

1880. 

1887. 

Ijondon  and  North  Westcim    

Per  cnt 

.:i 

8* 

II 

3 

li 

6 

6t 
6 

Pertnt. 

4i 
61 

6* 

*i 

It 

24 
61 

6» 

6* 

Percnt. 

i 

if 

T^nnciMilhinf  and  Yoi^knWw        -,,.- 

Midland 

North  Eastern 

Great  Western  

l(inc.) 

J.      If  ortnern  «.•. 

Sheffield 

1 

*(inc.) 
1 

Great  Eastern    

Liondon  and  South  Western 

,.           Briffhton   

South  Eastern    

i 

And,  in  contrast  to  this  heavy  decline  in  the  rates  of  profits  on 
home  railway  capital,  we  find  that  the  market  values  of  railway 
stocks  have  taken  a  very  different  course,  declining  at  first  under 
the  influence  of  diminishing  dividends,  and  subsequently  recovering 
on  pressure  exerted  by  the  scarcity  of  solid  investments.  The 
following  table  reduces  the  market  values  of  this  group  of  stocks 
to  percentages  in  the  way  already  adopted  in  treating  the  mass  of 
securities,  market  values  at  the  end  of  1884  being  still  taken  as 
equal  to  lOO  : — 

Values  of  19  British  Railway  Ordinary, 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880  265    •=  108 

'84  245    *  100 

'86  242i-    99 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886   245l«ioo 

'87   260    -  106 

Feb.,  1888,^gi,^,^.fey(254i  «  104 
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The  market  for  American  railroad  shares  seems  to  be  nsnallj 
under  artificial  influences,  but  the  fluctuations  of  the  past  eight 
years  are  similar  to  those  apparent  in  English  ordinary  stocks, 
only  far  more  extreme.  In  both  markets,  the  lowest  point  was 
touched  at  the  end  of  1884 ;  in  both  there  has  been  a  subsequent 
recovery ;  and  the  hope  of  improved  dividends  has  latterly  buoyed 
up  each  market.  The  variations  from  time  to  time  may  be  marked 
thus : — 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880 95i-  i86 

'84 5ii  «  1CX5 

•85 65    -  ia6 


11.  American  Railroad  Shares. 

Year.  Mln.£. 

1886    73  «  141 

'87   70  «  136 

Feb.,  1888 ^9  -  1 34 


The  group  of  Coal  and  Iron  companies  might  have  been 
expected  to  follow  the  course  of  the  railway  group,  but  these 
industries  have  been  peculiarly  depressed,  and  no  recovery  is  so  fai- 
shown : — 


Vcdues  of  (8)  Coal^  Irony  <f^.,  Securities. 


Year. 
1880. 

'84. 

'85. 


MlD.£. 
7oi  «  125 
56I  «  100 
56i-    99* 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886 59    -  I04i 

W 53i=    95 

Feb.,  1888   50*  «    89 


The  same  cannot  quite  be  said  of  the  group  of  commercial  and 
industrial  undertakings,  whose  market  values  are,  on  the  whole, 
still  above  those  of  the  year  1884,  althoagh  below  the  best  points 
touched  in  recent  years : — 


Values  of  (20)  Commercial  and  Industrial, 


Year. 
1880... 

'84... 

'86... 


Mlii.£. 
.".     59*  «  113 
....     53    =  100 
....     6ot  =  1 14 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886 59* -"2* 

'87 57    -lo^i 

Feb.,  1888   54    -  loz 


Bank  shares  may  be  classed  iu  the  same  category  as  those 
already  taken,  seeing  that  bank  dividends  hang  on  the  activity  and 
profitableness  of  trade;  but  it  appears  that  the  troubles  felt  in 
colonial  and  other  producing  countries  have  reacted  upon  native 
banks,  and  so  obliterated  the  efiect  of  the  rise  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  market  values  of  banking  shares  at  home : — 


33. 

Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880 76*-    98t 

'84 77^  -  100 

'85 75i-    97i 


BaTiks, 

Year. 

1886  

'87   

Feb.,  1888. 


Ji^itized 


Mln.  £. 
.     75*- 

/76i- 

M.byV5i« 


98 

98i 

97 
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We  come  next  to  shipping  sliares,  those  taken  however  being 
the  shares  of  the  larger  and  more  or  less  privileged  passenger 
services,  which  have  not  felt  the  fall  effect  of  the  universal  com- 
petition for  commercial  freight.  In  this  case  the  progression  has 
lately  been  favourable : — 


Year. 
1880. 

'84. 

'85. 


6.  Shipping. 

MIn.  £. 

Year. 

6l| —  121 

1886 

5ii  «  loo 

•87 

51    -    99* 

Feb., 

Mln.  £. 

5oi=    99 

53*  -  »05 

Feb.,  1888   55!  -  106 


And  we  may  take  the  market  for  tramway  shares,  the  rise  in 
which  has  been  repressed  by  the  approach  of  the  time  when  the 
local  bodies  have  power  to  take  over  sections  of  tramway  line 
without  regard  to  market  values  based  on  dividends : — 


11.  Tramway  and  Omnibus. 


Year. 
1880. 
.    '84. 
'85. 


Mlo.£. 

5^*-  93 
6oi  =  100 
61    =  ioo4 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886 644  «  106 

'87 58i-    96 

Feb.,  1888   59    -    97 


The  values  of  insurance  companies'  shares,  which  usually  have 
a  tendency  to  follow  the  state  of  trade,  have  been  buoyed  up  by 
counter  currents,  and  show  remarkable  steadiness  : — 


18.  Insurance. 
Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880 i8f  «  112 

*84 i6f  «  100 

'85 i8i-  109 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886 204  -  1 22 

'87 20  =  120 

Feb.,  1888  20  -  120 


The  same  may  be  said  of  gas  and  water  works,  whose  position 
as  recognised  investment  stocks  has  prevented  the  decline  of  values 
which  might  have  otherwise  proceeded  from  the  tendency  to 
economise  and  to  resort  to  cheap  lighting  by  means  of  oil  lamps. 
The  result  has  been  as  follows : — 


4.  Oas, 


Year. 
1880. 

'84. 

'85. 


82 


Mln.  £. 
I9i  = 
a3*  =  100 
25i  =  107* 


Year.  Mln.  £. 

1886 25i-^i07t 

'87 251=106* 

Feb.,  1888  254  -  1084 


10. 

Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880 17  -  ioi4 

'84 i6|-  100 

'86 i64»  99* 


Waierworki. 

Year. 

1886 

'87 

Feb.,  1888 


Mln.  £. 

17  -  lOil 

I7i-  X03 
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We  now  come  to  the  second  categorj,  comprising  stocks 
bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  end  of  last  year  there  had  been  a  rise  of  about  4  per  cent, 
upon  values  current  in  1884,  followed  by  a  still  further  advance 
early  this  year  in  expectation  of  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  on  the 
National  Debt;  but  the  more  recent  rise  in  Government  and 
corporation  stocks  has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of  a  fall  in 
the  values  of  British  funds.  The  course  of  colonial  Government 
stocks  in  the  market  has  been  steadily  upward,  thus : — 


1 1.  Colonial  Oovemment  Stocks. 

Yetir.  MIn.  £. 

1880 5oi  «  looi 

'84..« 50  —100 

'85 51  =102 


Yeiir.  Mln.  £. 

1886 5oi  -  looi 

'87 52    «  104 

Feb.,  1888  52^  -  105 


The  values  of  home  railway  debenture  stocks  have  risen  quite 
as  steadily  and  still  more  distinctly,  the  progression  being  thus 
defined : — 


14.  Debenture  Stocks. 
Yenr.  Mhi.  £. 

18aO    I34i«    97i 

'84   138!  «  100 

'85   140I  «  ioi| 


arear.  Mln.  £. 

1886    140I  -  loii 

'87    146!  -  106 

Feb.,  1888 149^  -  108 


The  rise  in  foreign  Government  stocks  bearing  fixed  rates  of 
interest  has  been  inconsiderable  on  the  whole,  the  weakness 
in  European  bonds  being  accounted  for  by  the  steadily  growing 
fear  of  war,  while  contemporaneous  rise  in  South  American  stocks, 
helped  by  compositions  on  the  part  of  previously  defaulting 
Governments,  has  not  altogether  overcome  the  effects  of  political 
anxieties  on  values  as  a  whole : — 


30.  Foreign  Oovemment  Stocks. 

Year.  Mln.  £. 

1880   74of  =    99* 

'84   746!  =  100 

'86    74^=    99i 


Year.  Mln  £. 

1886   765i  =  loik 

'87   757f  «*  toil 

Feb.,  1888 759!  =  loif 


III. — Joint  Stock  Property  Held  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Then,  as  to  the  nominal  quantities  of  stocks  and  shares  taken 
for  comparison,  it  happens  fortunately  that  the  amount  and  value 
agree  very  closely  with  what  can  be  picked  out  from  Mr.  Giffen's 
well-known  statistics  of  the  Accumulation  of  Capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  useless  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  matter,  for  the 
amount  of  bonds,  stocks,   and   shares  held   in   this   country   is 
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coTitinaally  varying,  and  the  amonnts  vary  inter  se.  kt  one  time 
the  fashion  is  to  hold  bonds,  at  another  the  preference  is  for 
Registered  Stock  or  Companies*  Shares,  as»the  case  may  be.  I  am 
satisfied  however  that  the  aggregate  taken  represents  nearly  enough 
the  amount  of  funded  joint-stock  capital  held  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  proportion  of  bonds  is  accurate — ^indeed  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  bonds  assumed  is  excessive 
— ^but  there  are  no  means  of  testing  the  real  proportions,  and  there- 
fore the  figures  can  be  taken  as  answering  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  value  of  the  capital  in  the  United  Eangdom  in  one  form  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  and  Public  Loan  Securities.  But,  it  will  be  said, 
that  the  aggregate  does  not  remain  steady ;  that  the  quantity  of 
securities  invested  in  it  continually  increases,  if  their  aggregate 
value  does  not  increase.  No  statistics  can  be  better  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  securities 
admitted  officially  upon  the  London  market  than  those  published 
yearly  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  in  his  annual  OfBcial  Intelligence  of 
Stock  Exchange  Securities.  Going  back  for  some  years,  we  find 
his  aggregates  to  have  varied  in  the  following  order : — 


Par  Values  of  SecurUiei  Quoted  in  Official  List, 


Amoiint. 

Dec.,  1863 1,683*  mlns. 

M       '73 2,170*    „ 

»       '81 5,787       „ 

»       '82 5,677       „ 

»       '83 3,643*    ,, 


Amoaat. 
£ 
Deo.,  1884   5,377  mlns. 

„       '86   


'87 


5*480 
5>^7« 
5»795 


The  amounts  quoted  officially  during  the  past  eight  years 
therefore  appear  to  have  varied  little.  Details  are  supplied  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks  (see  Appendix  A).  In  this  place  we  may 
compare  the  amounts  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  Official  List 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1884— the  date  taken — with  the  par  values 
of  securities  reckoned,  in  my  own  tables,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  quantitative  market  values  from  time  to  time  : — 

*  Flos  foreign  bonds  with  oonpons  payable  abroad,  estimated  in  the  year 
1883  at  2,161  millions — together,  in  that  year,  about  5,838  millions. 
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SaonriUee. 

ToUl 

Amounts 

Officially 

Qaoted  as  on 

December, 

1884 
(Par  Value). 

Amooats 

Taken 
(Nominal 

or 
Par  Valne). 

Namber  Taken. 

BritiBh  Funds 

£ 

811,957, 

55.51'. 

122,285, 

51.257, 

2,307,459. 

248,908, 

163,991. 

171.577, 

77,640, 

74.484. 

344.500, 

80,659, 

464,212, 

52,756. 

15.279. 

32.481. 
24,170, 
".343. 
14.681, 
35.031. 
24.503. 
19,880, 
10,625, 

1.424. 
3i,i74. 

8,945. 
11,981, 

£ 

800.194, 

36,378, 

40,416, 

21,375, 

907,878, 

201,166, 

116,486, 

105,616 

60,386, 

56,014, 

r  61,632, 

<     93,057, 

I  10,742, 

16,910, 

83,261, 

37,419, 

7,038, 

9,752, 
10,842, 

4,258, 

6,758, 
20,716, 

4,857, 
10,690, 

5,316, 

693, 

17,557, 

4,066, 

8,553, 

15  British  and  Indian  fiinda 

GorDoration  British  

8  Gorp,  (U.K.)  stocks 

11  GolonialGoy.    „ 

4  „       inscribed  stocks 
30  Foreign  Gov.  stocks 

19  British  rail,  ordinary 
14            „         debenture 

12  „         preference 

5  Indian  railway 

(S  Railways  in  British  pos- 
\        sessions 

11  American  railway  bonds 
11        „         shares 

5  „         bonds  (stg.) 
11  Foreign  railways 

6  „        obligations 
33  Bank  shares 

Colonial  GhoTemment    

„        inscribed 

Foreicni  GoTemment 

British  railway  ordinary 
„              debenture 
„              preference 

Tndian  railway  

Railways    (British    pos- 1 
■essions) J 

American  railway  shares  1 
and  bonds  J 

Foreiim  railways    

„        obligations   

Banks 

Oorporation  colonial  andl 

foreip    J 

Financial  land.  Ac. 

(8  Gorporation        stocks 
1          (colonial  and  foreign) 
14  Financial  land,  &o.,  Gos. 
4  Gas 

ChM  

Insurance   

18  Insurance 

Goal.  iron,  and  steel 

8  Goal,  iron  and  steel 

Ganals  and  docks  

Gommercial,  industrial,  &o. 
Mines,  foreign  and  colonial 
ShipDinir 

20  Gommercial,  indust.,  &c. 
13  Mines  (foreign) 

6  Shippinff 

5  Tea  (Indian) 
12  Telegraph  and  telephone 
11  Tramway  and  omnibus 
10  Waterworks 

~"*rr'"»  — "■ 

lea  and  coitee    

Telegraphs  and  telephones 
Tramways  and  omnibus    .... 
Waterworks   

Official  total  (including  1 
other  securities) j 

5.376,707, 

2,748,927, 

Total  taken 

Foreign  Influences  on  Prices, — London  is  not  the  sole  stock 
market  of  the  world,  and  foreign  forces  have  stept  in  where 
London  "  feared  to  tread."  Berlin  especially  has  taken  the  lead 
in  promoting  the  rise  of  values  of  Foreign  and  South  American 
Government  Stocks.  Experienced  brokers  have  asserted  that 
the  hospitality  given  by  Germany  to  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
bonds  has  added  10  per  cent,  to  their  market  values,  the  same  with 
Italian,  Argentine,  &c,^  not  to  say  anything  of  the  conspicuous 
strength  shown  by  Berlin  when  attempts  were  made  to  depress 
Russian  securities  in  international  markets. 

Another  reason  why  prices  have  risen  during  the  past  seven 
years  is  the  cessation  of  new  loans  in  France  since  the  crash  of 
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1881.  Perhaps  we  might  go  back  farther  and  saj  that,  since  the 
great  indemnity  loans  raised  by  France  in  the  Seventies  there 
have  been  no  new  issues  of  any  magnitude.  That  is  why  I  start 
with  the  year  1880  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  it  may  be  here 
stated  that  the  method  of  *'  quantitation  "  is  not  good  for  all  time, 
as,  indeed,  the  Index  Numbers  of  the  "  Economist "  are  not  quite 
good.  Finance  changes  as  trade  changes,  and  the  articles  which 
deserve  prominence  during  one  decade  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance  in  the  following  and  to  some  extent  vice  versd. 
Twelve  years  ago,  a  good  many  of  the  securities  which  now  figure 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  List  were  not  in  existence,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  too  much  a  matter  of  estimate  to  go  back  so  far  in 
endeavouring  to  compare  prices.  The  "articles,*'  to  use  the 
historic  term  of  one  of  the  Irish  members,  for  which  prices  are 
q  noted  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  have  changed  by  conversion,  or 
redemption,  or  internal  desuetude.  The  rise  of  prices  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  represents  what  may  be  called  an  anti- 
cyclone in  the  financial  world.  Instead  of  crises  we  have  had  a 
time  of  quietude,  not  without  occasional  tremors,  but  free  from 
great  *' booms"  on  the  one  hand,  and  crises  on  the  other.  The 
new  German  *'  Erach,"  a  term  fireely  used  after  the  depression  of 
1873-75  to  describe  the  collapse  of  markets  and  prices  which 
sacceeded  the  previous  inflation,  has  not  taken  place  yet. 

IV. — Causes  of  the  Movement  of  Prices. 

The  figures  as  to  aggregate  market  values,  from  time  to  time,  do 
the  service  of  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pessimism 
has  been  worse  than  wasted  for  several  years  past.  A  great  dt'al 
of  unnecessary  dirt,  in  fact,  has  been  thrown  at  borrowing  gfovem- 
ments  and  borrowing  corporations.  The  public  have  been  con- 
tinually and  indiscriminately  bidden  to  take  care,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  part  of  the  public  could  keep  nothing  steadily  in  view  but 
the  foreign  loan  scandals,  and  the  collapse  of  Turkey  and  Peru  as 
borrowing  Governments  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  possible 
that  these  warnings  have  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  but  some  effect 
they  must  have  had  in  the  course  of  the  past  seven  years,  when 
many  good  borrowers  have  been  warned  off"  the  London  market, 
nnd  have  had  to  do  the  best  they  could  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and 
even  in  New  York.  The  values  of  the  accepted  securities  already 
on  the  market  tended  to  rise  all  the  more  rapidly.  Another  effect 
of  the  cautions  which  have  been  squi]*ted  upon  nearly  all  issues 
good,  bad,  and  medium  in  class,  has  been  a  most  deplorable  one. 
Sabsequent  speculative  inflation  is  in  part  attributable  to  previous 
|)essimism.     Gold,  Biscuits,  Matches,  Copper  and  Diamonds  have 
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each  had  a  ^  boom,"  which  woald  hardly  have  been  possible  bat 
for  the  reaction  against  over  sobriety. 

The  reasons  of  the  rise  in  market  yalaes — in  conventional 
valuation — may  be  thus  summarised :  1,  a  cessation  of  the  supply 
of  new  securities  recognisable  by  the  Stock  Exchange;  2,  continued 
accumulations  of  capital  diverted  from  trade;  3,  the  growth  of 
capital  and  financial  power  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

V. — Income  has  not  Bisen  with  Market  Values. 

The  quantity  of  stocks  marketable  in  London,  $tnd  of  inter- 
national stocks  marketable  indifferently  in  London  and  on  the 
Continent,  appears  to  have  diminished  in  comparison  with  the  much 
greater  increase  in  the  resources  available  for  new  loans.  The 
result  would  naturally  have  been  a  pressure  upon  the  valaes  of 
those  which  have  already  effected  a  footing  in  the  great  markets  for 
public  securities,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  case  unmistak- 
ably. But  a  further  result  has  been  that,  while  the  capital  values 
of  public  securities  have  on  t^ie  whole  risen,  the  return  in  the 
rate  of  interest  or  dividend  per  cent,  derived  from  investments 
in  the  mass  of  securities  has  during  the  same  time  diminished. 
There  have  been  accidents  of  trade  also,  diminishing  the  rates  of 
dividend  from  various  railway  and  industrial  undertakings  in  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  return  to  investors  or  to  calculate  the  falling 
off  of  revenue  from  investment  in  public  securities.  Taking  stocks 
bearing  fixed  interest,  such  as  Colonial  and  Foreign  Government 
bonds,  we  find  that  capital  value  has  increased,  and  an  easy 
calculation  will  show  roughly  that,  if  the  buying  price  of  a  mass 
of  stocks,  bearing  the  same  aggregate  interest  as  before,  has 
increased  from  loo  million  £  to  no  million  £,  the  return  in  the 
way  of  interest  on  those  stocks  is  no  longer  4  per  cent,  but  only 
a  little  more  than  5^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Most  investors  will  agree  that  this  effect  has  been  realised. 
Superficially,  the  world  seems  full  of  capital,  and  every  year's 
enterprise  in  the  way  of  laying  new  railways,  or  making  loans  to 
those  Governments  and  corporations  which  undertake  the  improve- 
ment of  reproductive  public  works,  has  had  the  effect  of  intensi- 
fying competition  between  companies  and  countries.  We  have 
lavished  capital  upon  America  and  other  distant  countries,  and 
the  more  we  have  gone  into  new  operations  of  the  kind,  the  more 
the  countries  and  corporations  nearer  home  have  suffered.  Half- 
bankrapt  undertakings  are  those  which  do  most  mischief.  In 
America  they  not  only  grow  wheat  for  consumption  in  England, 
but  are  rapidly  coming  to  manufacture  the  wheat  into  flour,  and 
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the  tendency  is  for  distant  countries  to  prepare  almost  eyerything 
ready  for  the  consamer  in  England.  For  instance,  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  that  we  may  have  hot  rolls  for  breakfast  from  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  in  course  of  time;  in  that  case  milling  and  baking  at 
home  might  be  extinguished.  From  this  point  of  view  it  might  be 
concluded  that  there  have  been  quite  enough  new  securities,  and 
that  we  do  not  want  any  more  of  the  speculatiYe  kind ;  that  it  \a 
better  to  accept  a  reduced  rate  of  interest  on  the  investments  that 
we  have  made,  than  to  encourage  the  reckless  competition  of  new 
railways  and  new  lands  with  those  which  are  already  acting.  There 
is  however  indirect  compensation,  and  those  who  have  to  accept 
diminished  income  from  investments,  should  remember  that  the 
competition  of  new  ventures  reduces  the  cost  of  living.  If  income 
falls  off,  there  are  also  opportunities  for  economy — for  stretching  a 
diminished  income  to  the  dimensions  of  a  larger  revenue. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Nominal  Value  Of  Sboueitibs  Quotbd  in  "Oppioial  List." 

Statement  {obtained  from  successive  volumes  of  Burdetfs  ^^Oficial  Intelligence*^)  shomnfj 
the  Nominal  Value  of  the  different  Securities  quoted  in  the  "  Official  List^  Classified 
xi,nder  each  Head^  and  the  Toted  Amount  of  Authorised  and  Actual  Capital  which 
was  represented  therein  on  the  31«<  December^  1881-88. 


Secoritiet. 


Authorised  Inue, 
1881. 


Amount, 
December,  1881. 


Authoriied  luue, 


Amount, 

31st  IVcember, 

1882. 


1  British  funds    

2  Corporatioii  stocks  (British)  .... 

3  Colonial  Government  securities 
A  Foreign  stocks,  &c.  (diyidends  1 

I     payable  in  London) J 

c  f  Foreign  stodLs,  Ac.  (dividends  I 
\     pajable  abroad)  j 

6  Bailways,  ordinary 

7  „  leased  at  fixed  rentals 

8  ,,  debenture  stocks    .... 

9  „  guaranteed    „ 

10  „  preferenee  « 

11  Indian  railways    

)2  Railways  (Bntish  possessions) 

13  American  railroad  shares   

1^  American  bonds,  &c.  (currency) 
**1  „  (sterHng) 

15  Foreign  railways 

16  „        railway  obligations   .... 

17  Banks    

IS  Canals  and  docks 

19  Commercial,  financial,  &c 

[Corporations,    colonial    and  "I 
foreign  j 

21  Land  and  inyestment 

22  Gas    

23  Insurance 

24  Iron,  coal,  and  copper 

25  British  mines   , 

26  Foreign    „       

27  Shipping 

28  Tea  and  coffee 

29  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

30  Tramways , 

31  Waterworks 


Total  value  of  securities  quoted  1 
in  "Official  List" J 


868,096,797 

41,604,223 

136,244,421 

999,139,344 

2,221,044,725 

249,668,554 
14,928,573 

145,076,660 
89,695,852 

163,84^^,554 

100,882,983 
66,384,918 

278,467,763 
59,283,900 
59,832,372 
337,037,850 
185,192,500 
32,628,513 
81,939,073 

15,127,159 

9,313.863 

24,762,060 
72,008,570 
12,776,775 
957,813 
20,687,621 
14,529,485 

2,140,000 
34,566,555 

t#,184,()70 
10,956,548 


861,832,097 

38,427,440 

121,974,496 

827,664,383 

2,200,351,447 

238,072,863 

14,890,426 

144,981,321 

89,<53  7.847 
138,181,540 

48,877,634 

25>.752,>03 
5i,755.»86 
57,505,822 

310,532,420 
76,060,660 
30,828,538 
42,905,669 

12,947,047 

6,490.033 
21,753,111 
12,758,616 
10,700,743 
899.653 
19.075,935 
"0,358,355 

1,569,070 
29.750,234 

5.501.714 
10,364,465 


6,340,006,09- 


5.786,913,906 


873,614,557 

46,643,802 

141,069,971 

1,018,398,190 

2,160,841,557 

246,937,728 
25,077,073 

148,821,031 
93,366,584 

170,939,988 
81,214,210 
53,097,120 

283,901,475 
54,857,072 
59,149,608 
321,031,517 
144,559,040 
83,682,479 
27,402,186 

15,241,050 

75,087,956 
22,827,470 
75,375,670 
15,846,525 
694,032 
22,234,172 
14,495,395 

2,177,500 
81,633,955 

7,275,870 
11,357,241 


6,267,942,024 

!jiniti7Pd  hv  V.  T 


£ 

871,580,657 
42,964,544 
130,579.736 

831,507,365 

2,042,836,642 

237.535.783 

15,038,926 

148,676,42- 

92,089,3- 

164,771.7- 

80,000,031 

51,516,177 

256,638,644 
51,001,672 

56,948,754 
321,031,517 
55,817,660 
33ii.'^o,679 
18,862,457 

13,0.^4.547 

33,501,375 
21,842,685 
12,833,437 
13.409.009 
648,572 
20,149,847 
10,748,348 

1,592,819 
29,608,089 

6,448,080 
10,785,367 


5.677,252.000 


^^^.^1^ 


rr 
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Nominal  Value  of  Securities  quoted  in  "  Official  Lia^ — Contd. 


CInu  of  Security. 


Autborised  Issue, 
1883. 


Amount, 
Deeeinber,  ISai. 


Authorised  Issue, 
1884. 


Amoant, 
irember,  1884. 


•T' 


1  Sritish  funds,  &c 

of  Corporation   etockfl   (United! 
^    Kingdom).  J 

rColonial  G-OTernment  securities 

^  I  „        insoribed  stocks 

oreign  bonds,  &o.  (coupons  1 
payable  in  London) J 

gTForeign  stocks,  &c.  (coupons  1 
^     payable  abroad)   J 

6  KailwajB,  ordinary 

7  „          leased  at  fixed  rentals 
debenture  stocks 
guaranteed  stocks 
preference  


8  „ 

9  „ 

10  „ 

11  Indian  railways   

12  Bailways  (British  possessions) 

13  American  railroad  shares  

r  American  bonds,  &c.  (currency) 
I  „  (sterling) 

15  Foreign  railways , 

16  „        obligations 

17  Banks    

18  Canals  and  docks , 

19  Commercial,  &c 

rCorporations,    colonial    and  \ 


foreign  j 

21  Financial,  land  and  inyestment 

22  Oas    

23  Insurance ■ 

24  Coal,  iron,  and  steel   

25  Mines,  British 

26  „      foreign  and  co'onial    .... 

27  Shipping   

28  Tea  and  coflTee 

29  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

30  Tramways  and  omnibus 

81  Waterworks 


879,495,535 

46,742^26 

160,847,121 

1,000,366,171 


261,100,513 
16,092,073 

152,227,517 
93,176,556 

169,309,512 
80,098,159 
66,606,838 

310,053,147 
56,802,458 
75,312,718 
317,247,754 
153,120,644 
38,321,718 
80,488,191 

16,568,768 

71,181,852 
23,712,790 
76  200,496 
16,526,825 
704,164 
23,635,768 
14,512,605 

2,047.500 
33,301,756 

8,433,520 
11,776,001 


877^4.61,635 
46,003,948 
I39.9i8|09a 

769,210,936 


243.099»777 
15,047,298 

151,910,630 
91,678,042 

»65,954,59» 
75,99,5,249 
54,416,249 

277,768,353 

53,631,924 
72,748,982 

317,247,754 
54,657,177 
36,122,035 
22.607,072 

14,418,206 

31,270,982 
22,697,045 
ti,974,»79 
14,183,573 

648,795 
21,721,981 
10,391,368 

1,59^,264 
30,456,417 

7,436,600 
11,051,603 


£ 
813,224,016 

56,099,612 

156,611,144 
74,885,207 

912,456,721 

1,724,820,194 

254,141,198 
16,042,873 

164,882,416 
94,822,642 

179,825,252 
82,395,151 
76,938,253 

883,362,841 
66,373,488 
82,960,803 
464^11,942 
165,787,061 
37,431,812 
86,548,006 

17,907,809 

72,707,662 
25,097,395 
66,900,406 
17,519,527 
678,999 
21,346,160 
16,889,485 
1,937,600 
83,837,764 
10,044,420 
12,646,366 


£ 

811,957,016 

55,5"»>36 
122,285,709 

5 « ,257,337 
701,292,839 

1,606,165,856 

248,907.982 
14,968,098 

"63,991^44 
92,491,225 

« 71,576,914 
77,639,929 
74,484,326 

290,448,456 
54,052,954 
80,658,727 

464,211,942 

52,756,5-3 
35.031,606 
24,502,620 

15,278.597 

32,48o,*795 
24,170,550 

1^343.147 
14,680,674 

533,039 
19,880,021 
10,624,652 

1,423,889 
31,173,866 

8,944,700 
1 1,980,760 


Total  value  of  securities  quoted  1 
'     in  "  Official  List " / 


3,643,337,757* 


6,066,669,096 


4,173,910,595 
*  Excluding  foreign  bonds  (coupons  payable  abroad). 


5»376,7o:.309 
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Nominal  Value  of  Securities  quoted  in  "  Official  List " — Contd. 


Ciast  of  Security. 


I  British  funds,  &c 

Corporation  stocks    (United  1 
Kingdom) J 

r Colonial  Goyemment  bonds  .... 

3 1  „        inscribed  stocks 

Foreign  stocks,  &c.  (coupons  1 
payable  in  London) J 

^/Foreign  stocks,  &c.  (coupons  1 
L    payable  abroad)   J 

6  Railways,  ordinary 

7  „  leased  lines 


<{ 


8  „  debenture  stocks    .. 

9  „  guaranteed 

10  „  preference  

11  Indian  railways    

12  Railways  (British  possessions) 
13.  American  railroad  shares   

bonds,  &c.  (currency) 
„         (sterling) 

15  Foreign  railways 

16  n  obligationa  .. 

17  Banks    

18  Canals  and  docks 

19  Commercial  and  industrial 


•H 


Corporation  stocks,  colonial  1 
and  foreign  J 

21  Financial,  land  and  inyestment 

22  Gas    

23  Insurance 

24  Coal,  iron,  and  steel 

25  Mines,  British 

26  „       foreign  and  colonial    .... 

27  Shipping   

28  Tea  and  coffee 

29  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

30  Tramways  and  omnibus 

31  Waterworks 


Anthorised  Iiaue, 
1885. 


824,482,085 

62,099,892 

142,589,335 
82,651,007 

900,494,457 

1,703,305,528 

261,437,171 
16,447,285 

166,754,263 
94,819,424 

176,793,858 
80,128,609 
82,737,184 

348,032,937 
53,450,854 
89,252,332 
483,488,292 
155,250,944 
88,267,838 
39,926,949 

19,989,800 

71,734,643 

25,302,790 

71,300,496 

17,519,527 

620,497 

21,258,342 

16,097,660 

•   1,900,000 

33,781,543 

8,723,520 

18,082,541 


Total  Talue  of  securities  quoted  1 
in"Offici»a  List"  J' 


6,103,571,103 


Amount, 
[)eceniber.  1885. 


822,830,585 

^0,770,324 

125,067,031 

74,148,861 

7i4»i84.973 

1,585,662,245 

255.053,^15 

16,372,150 

166,287,083 

93,964,944 
172,571,060 

76,797,508 
80,444,710 

314,136,109 
51,816,280 
85,080,225 

483,488,292 
52,665,934 
35,756,636 
27,943,457 
17,692,206 

31,427,074 
24,395,945 
11,287,838 

15.174,494 

579,537 

19,804,623 

11,878,148 

1,393,152 
30,949.772 

8,161,880 
12,640,289 


5,480,637,340 


Authorised  iMue, 
1886. 


835,659,862 

66,811,469 

135,841,435 
105,468,542 

899,167,013 

1,809,378,263 

262,746,599 
16,412,286 

173,766,202 
95,498,089 

185,958,757 
81,947,803 
88,921,232 

217,627,728 

178,391,154 
50.159,473 
92,414,496 

485,082,778 

158,740,394 
40,630,406 
46,113,564 

22,716,918 

78,885,043 
25,758,365 
70,300,496 
15,951,697 
618,147 
21,335,222 
16,099,485 

2,006,000 
33,913,543 

9,288,020 
18,642,691 


0,332,247,172 


Amount, 
December,  1886. 


834,058,362 
65,991,648 

102,484,071 
97,699,519 

701,966,388 

1,678,191,789 

256,883,895 
16,372,511 

172,929,171 
94,936,829 

183,129,576 
80,289,826 
86,805,584 

209,706,068 

47,836,363 

89,535,349 
485,082,778 
52,104,934 
37,911,609 
32,709,059 

19,837,706 

36,158,359 
24,799,820 
11,042,033 
13,741,833 
482,307 
19,850,723 
11,951,762 
1,463,722 

30,733,737 

8,789,700 

13,120,371 


5,676,374*158 
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Nominal  Value  of  Securities  quoted  in  "  Oficial  List  "^--Contd, 


CIiM  of  Secarity. 


■H 


1  Britieh  funds,  Ac 

2  Corporation  stocks  (United  Kingdom) ... 
ofColonial  Qt>T6rnment  bonds  

I  „  inscribed  stocks ... 

4  Foreign  stocks  (coupons  payable  in  London) 

5  „  abroad) 

6  Bailwajs,  ordinary 

7  „  leased  lines 

8  ,,  debenture  stocks    

9  ,f  guaranteed 

10  „  preference  

11  Indian  railways 

12  Railways,  British  possessions , 

)3  American  railroad  shares    , 

„  bonds  (currency) , 

»  »      (eterUng)   

15  Foreign  railways 

16  ,,  obligations 

17  Banks    

18  Canals  and  docks 

19  Commercial,  industrial,  &o 

20  Corporation  stocks  (colonial,  &c.) 

21  Financial,  land  and  investment 

22  Oas    

23  Insurance 

24  Iron,  coal,  and  steel    

25  Mines,  British 

26  „       foreign 

27  Shipping  

28  Tea  and  coffee 

29  Telegraphs  and  telephones 

80  Tramways  and  omnibus 

31  Waterworks 


Total  value  of  securities  quoted  in] 
"Official  List"  I 


Anthorlted  Israe, 
1887. 


£ 

841,096,067 

70,984,953 

134,127,635 

125,094,590 

926,102,501 

1,861,489,948 

271,491,128 

11,570,889 

177,976,381 

101,146,605 

185,855,428 

76.417,488 

90,418,332 

229,173,101 

204,184,450 

48,947,174 

100,515,814 

559,211,479 

160,213,937 

44,585,141 

57,227,092 

24,728,418 

85,947,576 

25,679,756 

68,629,396 

16,974,757 

536,624 

22,503,921 

16,161,285 

2,152,560 

35,175,300 

10,010,658 

13,828,798 


6,599,109,171 


Amooot, 
Deeember.  1887. 


837»3£»,257 

69,711,424 

92,796,56a 

111,194,276 

7i3,6;S,934 

1,728,640,205 

265,662,509 

11,431,114 

177,011,469 

100,416,097 

180,055,740 

76,695,892 

88,124,005 

222,557,5" 
181,831,243 

46,315.364 
95»682.7i5 
455*003,533 
53,645»5o6 
41,982,572 
43,461,683 
21,844,806 
40,207,038 
14,717,299 
10,692,428 
14,037,379 
505»904 
20,305,790 
",127,743 

1,567,749 
32,080,139 

9,434,688 
13,468,471 


5,795»239,o45 


APPENDIX  B. 


Showing  the  Securities  and  Amounts  Valued,    British  Funds, 


Kominal  Amounts. 

Consols    330,755,965 

New  and  reduced   259,643,657 

„    3* 225,746 

„    2f 4,646,619 

>,    2i 33,228,820 

„    Bed  Sea  telegraph ....  36,000 

Turkish  4  per  cent,  gua- 1  o   - 

Bonk  of  England   •• 14,553,000 


Nominal  Amoaats. 
£ 

Bank  of  Ireland 3,000,000 

India  4  per  cent.  53,443,504 

„     3*        »i        4.798,690 

„      3  >»        3,000,000 

Eupee  paper  4  per  cent...     66,435,208 

„  4*       »       ••     20,611,267 

Rupee  debentures  2,000,000 


Digitized  by 


Go?S°''"'*^* 
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Securities  and  Amounts  Valued— Contd*    Corporation  Stock. 

Noninal  AmovBts. 
£ 
Leeds  oorporaUon,  3*  perl         -.^q^o 

cent /        51^900 

Liverpool,  3^  per  cent 6,000,000 

Nottingham,  3      „      1,000,000 

Swansea,        3^    „      .« 600,000 


lifetropolitan  Board  ofl 
Works,  3 1  per  cent J 

Metropolitan  Board  ofl 
Works,  3  per  cent j 

Corporation  London  1 
Bonds,  3i  per  cent j 

Birmingham  corporation  1 


stock,  3^  per  cent. 


Nominal  AmonnU. 


17,056,012 
5,350,000 

2>855»900 
3,000,000 


36,378,812 


CoUmial  and  Provincial  Oovemment  Securities, 


Momittal  Amonuta. 

Dominion  of  C«n«d»,  3*1  *,ooo 

per  cent.    j 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4*  1  50.^ 

per  cent j  »  ^  *y 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope  de-  \  ^  , , ,  ,«« 

bentures,  5  per  cent....  /  ♦»^3 i»*oo 

Ceylon,  4  per  cent. 1,766,000 

Natal,    4^       „        1,300,000 


Nominal  Amonnu. 

New  South  Wales,  190A I     .  ,f,  000 
4  per  cent /     7,^01,000 

New  Zealand,  4^  per  cent.  3,098,000 

Queensland,  1913  4    „  8,910,000 

S.  Australia,  1894  4    „  7,776,900 

Tasmania,  4  per  cent 1,900,000 

Victoria,    4        , 4,500,000 

49,415,000 


Colonial  Government  Inscribed  Stock, 
Nominal  Amoonta. 

£ 


Canada  stock,  3^  per  cent..    3,000,000 

NewSouthWale«,3lper1      ,^^,3^^^^ 
cent. J 

Foreigti 
Nominal  Amoonta. 
£ 

Argentine,  6  per  cent 3,1 72,000 

„         hard    dollars  1      ,  «<«  ^«- 

6  per  cent /     ^.9^9.705 

Argentine,  1884 5  percent.  2,000,000 
Austrian,  Gold  4  per  cent..  21,503,000 
Brazilian,  1865  5  per  cent.    5,051,300 

Belgian,  1874  3  per  cent.....  20,5 17,128 

Buenos  Ayres,  1888  6  per  "I  ,  , . ,  ^oo 

cent /  *»*57,ooo 

Chilian,  4I  per  cent 1,992,400 

„      1875  5  per  cent 1,039,000 

Danubian,  1867  8    „      ....  563,620 


Nominal  Amoonta. 
£ 

New  Zealand,  4  per  cent....  12,870,771 
Yictona,  4  per  cent. 4,486,000 

2i,375»^7i 

Stocks, 

Nominal  Amoonta. 
£ 

Greek,  1881,  5  per  cent 4,676,600 

^^..fl'i'"!'.*}  54.0.8..70 

Italian,  5  percent.  157,275,484 

Mexican,  1851  3  per  cent.  10,241,650 
Peru,  1872  5  „  20,437,500 
Portuguese,  3  „  43,380,141 
Russian  Nic.  Eailway,  4I  , 

percent J    ^*»4*0|ic>o 

Russian,  1875  4i  percent.....  14,787,750 

Spanish,         4         „      ....  7  7, 183,597 

Swedish,l8804         „      ....  5,388,600 

Turkish  Prior  5        „      ....  7,067,260 

ci'nt.  ^^ir:}  43.968.396 

Uruguay,  5  per  cent 11,113,100 

Virginia,  Cert,  of  Beg ,..,    2,920,601 


Jigitized  by  ^ 


907,878,133  
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Securiiies  and  AmownU  Valued — ConUL    RamB  BcUltpays  Ordinary. 


Nominal  AmotmU. 
£ 
Caledonian  oonsols  10,856,970 

Great  Eastern  ordinaiy  ....  12,273,007 

„    Northern,  con.  org.....  8,867,977 

„    Western 18,886,670 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  1^,392,995 

London,  Brighton,    and^j 

South  Coast  Bailwaj  >  3,224,300 

(ordinary) J 

London,   Brighton,  and  I 

South  Coast  Bailway  S>  2,137,350 

(deferred) J 

London,  Chatham 1 1,123,051 

„      and  North  Western  36,785,000 

Debenture  Stoehe. 
Kominal  AmotmU. 
£ 
Caledonian,  4  percent 5)663,038 

Great  Eastern,  4  „      5}534»66i 

„    Northern,  4 per  cent.  8,340,492 

„    Western,  4        „  9»»9ii583 

Lancashire    and    York-*!  »      ^ 

shire,  4  per  cent /  8.318,309 


Nominal  Amoonta. 
£ 
London  and  South  Western    9,782,888 

Manchester  deferred    1,916,460 

Metropolitan  consols    4>53i>830 

„  (district) 2,250,000 

Midland > 26,428,079 

North  British  (ordinary)....    4,625,869 

„     Eastern 22,807,704 

„     Staffordshire     3,230,140 

Soath  Eastern  (ordinary)       3, 1 83,3  70 
„  (deferred)       2,861,920 

201,165,780 


London    and   Brighton,!  .      ^ 

4  per  cent., „ .)  •'3«'«>»39 

London    and    Chatham,  1 

44  per  cent /  5492,945 


Nomiaal  AiMNBita. 
£ 
London  and  North  West- 1    ^.  ^^^o^^ 

ern Railway 4per cent./   *4.705,879 
Manchester  and  Sheffidd,  1      ^  ,   .      . 

4*  per  cent /     ^H^.H" 

Metropolitan,  4  per  eent ....     2,940,3 1 9 

Midland,  4  per  cent iM35f9^4 

North  British,  4  per  cent.    4,380,242 
•  „      Eastern,  4       „  12,287,175 

South       „       3       «  4.342,440 


116,486,527 


Railway  Preference  Stocks. 
Nominal  Amounta. 


Caledonian  No.  1,  4  perl  .  ,^    ©^ 

cent :....../  3,579,872 

Great    Eastern   consols,  \  ^      .  ^  o 

4  per  cent /  5,04i,7o8 


Great     Northern,     per- 1 
petual,  4i  per  cent j 


5,655,000 


Great  Western  oonsols,!    .,  .^,  ^. 
5  per  cent /    "'364,572 


Lancashire    and    York- ! 
shire  con8ols,4  per  cent.  J 

London    and    Brighton  'I 
consols,  5  per  cent  ....  / 


8,390,187 
6,190,3"  5 


Kominal  Amoiaats. 
£ 
London  and  North  West-  \        ^o    ^  - 
em  oonsols,  5  per  cent.  |   »3,o8o,62o 

London,   Chatham    and !  «g  ^^ 

Dover  1st   preference  f     5i5»».ooo 

London  and  South  West- !      a  8  ix-xe^ 

em,  4  per  cent J      °>°34,454 

Midland,  5  percent 11,158,541 

North  British,  4  per  cent.    3,850,198 

North  Eastern,  new  pre- !    .^  ^..  ^o^ 

ference,  4  percent  ....;   >o»727,o8o 

South  Eastern  4^  per  cent.    2,155,830 


Indian  Railways. 
Kominal  Amounts. 
£ 


East  Indian  Annuities,  4. !       ,     . 
percent 1\     «.S5o,ooo 

Great  Indian  Peninsula, ! 

5  per  cent \  |   *o,ooo,ooo 

Madras,  5  per  cent 8,760,03 1 


105,616,377 


NoBunal  Amovnts. 
£ 


Oude  and  Rohilcnnd,  5  !      ^ ^^^ 

percent /     4<ooo,ooo 

Scinde    Punjab    5    per 
cent. 


Jigitized  by 


^M-  11,075,: 


•290 
50,385,321 
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JSecurities  and  Amounts  Valued — Contd    Railways^  British  Possessions, 

Kominal  Amoants. 
£ 

C»nadian  Pacific 13,000,000 

Grand  Trunk  Canada  Cons,  zo,  1 60,000 

„      (guar.  4  per  cent.)     5,219, 800 

„  (let  preferenoe)     3 ,2 1 8, 1 49 

„  (2nd    „  )      ....     2,327,795 

(8rd    „  )       ....    7,168,055 


Nominal  Amoiinti. 
£ 
Ghrand  Trunk  (5  percent.)    4,270,575 

Tasmania  (main  line)  de- 
benture   


650,000 


56,014,374 


American 

Nominal  Anionnta. 
£ 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  1      ^  „ 

(com.  stock)   J     5,832,000 

Illinois  Central     5,800,000 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan..    9,893,300 
LouisTille  and  Nashyille  1         ,  ^ 
(cap.  stock)    /     3,626,703 

New  York  Central  andl      ^oo--*:^ 
Hudson  EiTer  /   »7,885,66o 

Kew  York  and  Lake  Erie...  15,388,620 


Shares, 

Nominal  Amovnts. 
£ 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  (ord.)    4,000,000 
Pennsylvania  railroad 12,741,880 

Union  Pacific  1 1 00  7,352,460 

Wabash         (preferenoe  1 

shares)  $10^. |     4,000,000 

93.057,498 


American  Railroad  Bonds  {Currency), 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 
2,968,400 


Central  of  New  Jersey! 
(consols),  7  percent..../ 

Central  Pacific  Ist  mort- 1 
gage,  6  per  cent.  j 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  1 
St.  Paul,  7  per  cent j 

Chicago      and      Pacific  1  o 

boETds,  5  per  cent /     3,7o8,ooo 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  1 

(lstconsol.),7  percent,  j 
Louisville  and  Nashville  1 

mortgage  bond,  6  per  |> 

oent.   I 


5,176,600 
4,080,852 


3,316,500 


2,072,200 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 
Erie2nd  oonsoLmortgage,  \     5  . ,  ^  -  o^ 

6  per  cent /     *'»7i9,4»o 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  "I 

and   Ohio,   1st  mort-  >     8,591,200 

gage,  7  percent J 

Oregon  bonds,  1st  mort- 1         o 

g4e,6peri.nt |      '•8°°'~° 

Pennsylvania    Company ' 

1st  mortgage,  4^  per 

cent 

Wabash    general    mort- 1 

gage  (bonds),  6  per  cent,  j 


3,100,000 


*   10,000,0 


5«.533i23a 


American  Railroad  Sterling  Bonds, 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 

^^^f.^'^!!!^.'^:.^!'!}    »°5t*oo 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  4I  \ 

percent ....:  |     *'400,ooo 

New  York  Central  andi 


Hudson,  6  per  cent j 


2,000,000 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 


New  York,  Pennsylvania,!  ,  ^  ^ 

and  Ohio,  6  per  cent....  J  »»^oo»^ 

Philadelphia        general  1  ,  ^  „  -^q 

mortgage,  6  per  cent....  J  3,937.aoo 

Digitized  by  V  10,742,400 
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Securities  and  AmountB  Valued^ContcL    Foreign  Railways, 


KomiiuQ  AmonnU. 
£ 
Bfthis  and  San  Fnmouoo,  1      ,  q^^  ^^ 
7  per  cent J        *       * 


Buenos  A7re8(Great  South) 

„  and  Pacific,  1 

7  per  cent,  debenture  > 

stock  J 

Central  Argentine,  quar.  1 
7  per  cent J 

Dnnaberg  and  Witepsk   .... 


z,ooo,ooo 
800,000 

1,300,000 
2,007,000 


Noiaimd  Amounts. 
£ 

Mexican,  ordinary   2,254,720 

„       1st  pref 2,554,100 

„      6  per  cent,  perpet.     2,000,000 

North  West  of  Uruguay  \        .^o  •^ 

(Ist  preference)    ...Ij        ^^'^^ 

Ottoman  (S  to  A) 892,000 

Varna 893,740 

16,910,260 


Foreign  Railtoay  Obligations. 


^'oInillal  Amouiits. 
£ 
Beira,  Alta,  Portuguese,  "I 

3  per  cent /     *»^**'340 

Chark  of  Azof,  5  per  cent.      4,29 1 ,62 1 
Ottoman,  6  per  cent 7-4)7oo 


Kominal  Amoonts. 
£ 
South  Austrian,  3  per  cent.  68,650,000 

Yama,  3  per  cent 2,750,000 


83,260,661 


Banks. 


Nominal  Value. 

£ 

Alliance  (Limited)  8oo,oco 

Anglo- Austrian    1,500,000 

„      Califomian    299,700 

Anglo  Foreign 420,000 

Bank  of  Africa 500,000 

„        Australasia 1,600,000 

„        British     North  1  ,000000 

America /  ^>^^>^^ 

Bank     of    New    South"!  ^^_ 

Wales /  ».^o»°^ 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 1,000,000 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  "I         j. 

Australia,  and  China/        »oo»ooo 
Chartered       Mercantile  "j 

Bank  of  India,  Lon-  >        750,000 

don,  and  China j 

City  (Limited) i,ooo,ooc 

Colonial 600,000 

Consolidated  (Limited)  ....       800,000 
English   Bank  of  Riyerl         _    ^ 

Aate  (Limited)    /        +°°'°^ 

Hon^  Kong  and  Shang-  \  ^ 


Nominal  Valae. 
£ 

Imperial  (Limited) 675,000 

„        Ottoman   5,000,000 

London  and  County 2,000,000 

River  PUtel         ^^^^ 

rr  •      -J.   J\  r  600,000 

(Limited) j  * 

London  and  San  Fran-1 

cisco  J 

London  and  South  West-  \ 

em J 

London  and  Westminster 
„       Bank  of  Mexico  I 

and    South    America  v 

(Limited)  J 

London  and  Joint  Stock.... 


420,000 

300,000 
2,800,000 


Paris,and  Ameri-  "I 
1..../ 


250,000 

X, 800,000 
280,000 


can  Bank  (Limited)  . 

Merchant  (Limited)    375>ooo 

National  (Limited) ^.  1,500,000 

„        Provincial 2,200,000 

London  and  Brazilian 500,000 

Standard  of  South  Africa..  1,000.000 

Union  of  Australia 1,500,000 

„         London 1,705,000 
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Securities  and  Amounts  Valued — Cantd. 


Corporation  Stocks — Colonial  and  Foreign. 
Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 


BoBton  City  red.,  1898  5  \ 

percent J 

City  of   Dunedin,  1908') 

5  per  cent J 

City  of  Montreal,  18741 

1904  5  per  cent J 

CSty  of  Borne,  4  per  cent. 
„       Toronto  Water  1 

Works,  6  per  cent J 


989,300 

312,200 

626,200 
710,400 
410,900 


Nominal  Amonnti. 
£ 
City  of  WiAnipeg  red.,] 
1903,  6  per  cent J 


226,500 


New  York  City  red.,  1901 1 

6  per  cent... }     3,ooo,ood 

St.  Louis  City,  6  per  cent.       762,200 


7,037,700 


Financial  Land  atid  Investment, 


500,000 


Nominal  Amounts. 

£ 
American    Inyestment    \ 

Trust  preferred J 

Australian  Mortgages,  4I 

per     cent,    debenture  v     1,053,760 

stock  J 

Oinada,    N.    W.    Land; 

Company  /      ^3 17,1*5 

Credit  Foncier  of  Mauritius        1 20,000 
Foreign     and    Colonial!  , 

Ck)TemmentTru8tpref .  J      ^'*®*»45o 


Gk>Temment    Stock    In-  "I 
vestment.  Limited    ....  j 


500,000 


Nomina]  Amonnts. 
£ 
Hudson's  Bay  1,400,000 

New  Branswick  Land 513,000 

Peel  Biver  Land  and  M 600,000 

Bailway  Debenture  Trust  500,000 

„        Share  Trust  A 500,000 

National  Discount    846,000 

United  Discount  Corpor- 1 

Btion  Z...S  300,000 

United  States  Mortgage  ....  400,000 


9,7<2,^A' 


Oas. 


Nominal  Amounts. 
Conmiercial  (consolidated)        550,000 


IS  Ligbt  and  Coke  (A  1      ^        » 
ordi^)  ..„ ...../     5,441,820 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 

Imperial  Continental  3,500,000 

South  Metropolitan  B 1,350,000 


10,841,820 


Insurance, 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 

Alliance' 550,000 

„       Marine   250,000 

City  of  London  Fire    200,000 

„  Marine  ....  100,000 

Commercial  Union  250,000 

Eagle 200,000 

Fire  Insurance  Associa-I 

tion.  Limited /  ^°°'°^ 

Globe  Marine    100,000 

Lancashire 270,000 

Law  Life  100,000 


Nominal 


Liverpool,  London,  and! 

Globe / 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire 

Marine,  Limited    

Bock  Life 

Boyal  Exchange  

Thames  and  Mersey  Marine 
Union  Marine,  Liyerpool 
UniTcrsal  Marine 


Amounts. 
£ 

392,000 

185,200 
180,000 
100,000 
689,220 
200,000 
142,240 
1 50,000 
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Securities  and  Amounts  Valued— ContdL    Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel. 


Komiiul  Amoonti. 
£ 
Consett  Iron  Company    ..'..       552,000 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel  Company     i>395,o8o 

John  Brown  and  Co 750,000 

Kantyglo  and  Blaina  3 1 2,500 

Pelsall  Coal  and  Iron 201,500 


JXoaanal 


Bhymnej  Iron 657,050 

Tickers  and  Son  1,500,000 

Bolckow,  Y.,  and  Co 1,390,000 


6,758,130 


Canals  and  Docks. 


Nomiml  Amoantt. 

£ 

Birmingbam  Canal  2,397,575 

East  and  West  India  Dock    2,385,500 

liondon  and  St.  Eatherine.    5,756,697 

Begent's  Canal  and  City  1 

Dock  .../ 


1,275,000 


NomiBftl  kmaoaU, 
£ 
Sues  Canal  Shares 7,936,900 

Surrey  Commercial 964,814 


20,716,486 


Commercial  Industrial. 


Nominal  AmonnU. 
£ 

Anglo-American  Brush 1 20,000 

Brown,  Davis,  and  Co 45}000 

Bryant  and  May 300,000 

City  Offices,  Limited 620,609 

Crystal  Palace  A    200,535 

Devas,  Boutledge,  and  Co....  140,000 

English    and    Australian!  ,«-^^^^ 

Copper,  Limited J  '  ^^'^^ 

Fore   Street   Warehouse,  1 

Limited  /  ^^°'°^ 

Foster,  Porter,  and  Co 210,000 

Hammond  Electric    201,000 

Howell  and  James,  Limited.  70,000 

Improved  Industrial .% 500,000 


Nomtnsl 


} 


India  Rubber  Gutta  Tele-  \ 
graph  Company j 

Lion  Brewery,  Limited  ... 

London  and  G-lasgow  En- 
gineering  and  Ship- 
building   

Midland  Railway  Carriage  1 
and  Waggon,  Limited...  J 

Native  G-uano,  Limited 

Nevada  Land  and  Cattle  .... 
Pawson  and  Co.,  Limited  .... 
Telegraph  Con.  


Amovats. 
£ 

312,000 
204,000 

"9.575 

200,000 

174.3*5 

57.000 

240,000 

448,200 

4.757.244 


Mines — ColonuU  and  Foreign. 


Nomiiial  Amoantt. 
£ 

Cape  Copper..., 160,000 

New  Chile  Gh)ld  500,000 

Devala  Moyar  200,000 

Indian  Consolidated 550,000 

La    Plata    Mining    andl 

Smelting |        +«>'°°° 

Mason  and  Barry 1,851,640 

Mysore  Gold  Mining  135,000 


Nominal  Amounts. 
£ 
New  Emma  SUver  Mining         785,000 

Panulcillo  Copper    200,000 

Rio  Tinto  Shares 3,250,000 

St.  John  Del  Rey.... 253,000 

Tharsis  1,175,000 

United  Mexican    1,230,000 
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Securities  and  Amounts  Valued— Ckmtd,    Shipping, 
Nominftl  Amoonto. 
£ 

Castle  Mail 720,000 

Oeneral  Steam 380,000 

Orient       „      466,000 

PeninBular  and  Oriental  1 
Steam. j     1,500,000 


Nominal  Amoanta. 
£ 

Rojal  Mail   900,000 

Union    350,000 


5,316,000 


Indian  Tea, 


Nominal  Amonnta. 
£ 
Assam   187,000 

Darjeeling 135,000 

Joreliaut 100,000 


Nominal  Amonnta. 
£ 

Lebong  Tea  8z,ooo 

Upper  Assam   189,000 


693,000 


Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Nominal  Amounta. 


£ 

Anglo-American  1,892,000 

„            (preference)  2,554,000 

Brazil  Submarine 1,300,000 

Gons.  Tel.  Construction  ....  225,000 

Direct  United  States    ........  1,215,000 

Eastern 3,800,000 

„      Extension    2,500,000 


Nominal  Amoanta. 
£ 
Globe  Telegraph  and  Tmst    1,7  70,000 

Submarine 3  3  8,000 

United  Telephone    400,000 

Western  and  Brazilian    ....  680,000 

West  India  and  Panama ....  883,000 


i7i557fOoo 


Tramviays  and  Omnibus, 
Nominal  Amoanta. 


Belfast 126,000 

Dublin 549,000 

Edinburgh   289,000 

Glasgow   345»ooo 

LiTerpool 400,000 

London     339>ooo 


Nominal  Amoanta. 
£ 
London  General  Omnibus  ..     594,000 

„       Street    209,000 

North  Metropolitan  770,000 

Provincial   « 245,000 

Tramways  Union  200,000 


4,066,000 


Watervforks, 


Nominal  Amounta. 
£ 

Chelsea    ^ 685,000 

East  London  1,625,000 

Gh«nd  JTunction 700,000 

Kent 596,000 

Lambeth 950,000 

New  Riyer  New 500,000 


Nominal  Amonnts. 
£ 

New  Biver  debentures 1,000,000 

Odessa  preference 600,000 

Southwark  and  Yauxhall ....     742,00c 
West  Middlesex 1,155,000 


8,553»ooo 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Ellis's  Papeb. 

Mb.  Fbedebice  Henbbies  said  there  could  be  bnt  opinion  in  this 
meeting  as  to  the  ability  shown  bj  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  interesting  paper. 
It  was  however,  rather  a  popular,  than  a  scientific,  investigation. 
Mr.  Ellis  had  coined  a  new  word  in  '*  quantitation,"  and  this  might 
not  be  open  to  much  objection  if  it  were  understood  as  about 
equivalent  in  its  meaning  to  the  longer  expression  of  "  quantitative 
analysis"  as  used,  for  example,  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  Its 
aptness,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  more  doubtful,  as 
the  paper  did  not  include  any  complete  investigation  such  as  was 
really  requisite  if  it  were  desired  to  form  calculatiomi,  in  groups, 
of  the  index  numbers  for  all  Stock  Exchange  securities  like  those 
that  had  been  arrived  at  in  respect  of  the  values  in  separate  years 
of  commodities  in  this  country.  He  referred  not  only  to  the  index 
numbers  published  by  the  *'  Economist,'*  in  which  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  assign  an  equal  deg^ree  of  importance  to  each  commodity, 
bat  to  those  included  in  the  resent  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Depression  of  Trade,  where  each  commodity  included  in  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  assigned  an 
importance  relative  to  its  combined  bulk  and  money  value.  This 
was  only  partially  done  in  Mr.  Ellis's  paper,  where  it  was  shown, 
in  the  table  at  the  end,  that  the  nominal  value  of  securities  quoted  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  list  amounted  to  about  5i79S  millions  sterling 
in  December,  1887,  whilst  in  the  summary  table  at  the  beginning 
it  was  shown  that  only  2,772  millions  sterling  at  the  same  date,  or 
less  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  had  been  dealt  with  or  valued  in 
the  calculation  of  the  various  index  numbers  for  the  years  1880-87. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Ellis  had  chosen  his  data  with  good  jodgment,  and 
his  grouping  might  contain  fair  illustrations  of  the  fluctuations  in 
valae  of  the  great  leading  securities,  but  it  was  fairly  open  to 
question  whether,  where  so  large  a  number,  more  than  one  half 
had  been  omitted,  some  different  results  might  not  have  been  arrived 
at  if  all  were  included.  He  was  however  free  to  admit  that  there 
were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete  calculation,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  it  there  would  be  endless  trouble  in  i*econciling 
the  variations  arising  from  year  to  year  in  the  variable  dividends  of 
different  securities,  and  the  complicated  conditions  of  repayments 
at  par  of  issues  floated  at  a  premium  or  a  discoant,  or  redeemable 
in  certain  terms  of  years,  altering  of  course  in  each  year  that  was 
compared,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difiFerences  at  various  dates  arising 
from  drawings  and  the  operations  of  sinking  funds.  All  these 
circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  constructing  index  numbers  for 
stock  exchange  securities  in  the  same  comparatively  easy  way  that 
was  prossible  with  the  commodities  included  in  exports  and 
imports.  Simple  market  value  of  a  variable  retam  of  interest  was 
not  in  truth  a  properly  adjusted  basis  for  the  construction  of  index 
numbers.  They  could  only  be  properly  ascertained  by  comparing 
the  relative  values  at  different  dates  of  a  certian  amount  of  fixed 
interest  from  each  class  of  security,  and  if  running  in  perpetuity, 
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as  in  debentnre  stocks,  or  for  such  a  long  period  of  years  to  come, 
that  the  time  ran  off  in  the  years  compared  did  not  count  for  much, 
it  was  all  the  better  for  the  analysis.  If  this  were  kept  in  view  far 
larger  fluctuations  than  those  indicated  by  Mr.  Ellis's  index 
numbers  for  the  years  1880-87  would  be  apparent.  This  indeed 
might  be  proved  even  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Ellis's  own  paper, 
where  he  observes,  '*  taking  stocks  bearing  fixed  interest,  such 
as  colonial  and  foreign  G-ovemment  bonds,  we  find  that  capital 
value  has  increased,  and  an  easy  calculation  will  show  roughly 
that,  if  the  buying  price  of  a  mass  of  stocks  has  increased  from 
lOO  million  £  to  i  lo  million  £,  the  return  in  the  way  of  interest  on 
those  stocks  is  no  longer  4  per  cent.,  but  only  a  little  more  than 
35  per  cent,  per  annum."  This  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  4  millions  of  interest  upon  100  millions  of  capital  value  in 
the  market  at  one  date  were  equal  to  3^  millions  of  interest  upon 
1 10  millions  of  capital  value  in  the  market  at  another  date.  In  the 
first  mentioned  value  the  number  of  years*  purchase  is  ^^  or  25,  in 
the  second  -y.f-  or  3 1  '429,  and  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  the  index  number 
scientifically,  we  must  not  compare  100  with  no,  as  Mr.  Ellis's 
index  numbers  in  his  paper  would  be  framed,  but  100  with  125*698, 
which  is  the  ratio  between  25  and  31*429,  so  that  there  is  an 
increase  here  of  above  25!  per  cent.,  or  far  more  than  the  increase 
in  any  of  Mr.  Ellis's  comparisons.  He  (Mr.  Hendriks)  was 
individually  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  of  over 
2$  per  cent.,  which  had  certainly  arisen  in  the  stock  exchange 
market  prices  of  the  past  ten  years,  1877-87,  so  far  as  regards 
debenture  stocks  of  English  railway  and  other  first  class  securities 
(where  the  interest  was  looked  upon  as  fixed  and  invariable  either 
in  perpetuity  or  for  so  long  a  period  of  years  as  would  nearly  satisfy 
the  meaning  of  that  term),  had  remarkably  well  illustrated  what 
seemed  to  him  a  natural  deduction  from  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  namely,  that  the  present  value  of  a  perpetual  or  fixed 
rate  of  interest  for  money  would  increase  in  the  inverse  lutio  of  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  or  would  decrease  in  the  inverse 
i*atio  of  a  rise  thereof.  Thus  concurrently  with  the  rise  of  about 
25  per  cent,  in  the  money  value  of  the  past  ten  years  in  well 
secured  perpetual  interest,  there  had  been  a  corresponding  fall  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  commodities,  as  was 
shown  in  the  index  numbers  when  calculated  so  as  to  give  each 
commodity  its  relative  importance.  Mr.  Ellis's  remai^ks  upon  all 
the  different  groups  of  securities  embraced  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
quotations  seemed  to  be  much  to  the  point,  and  extremely  instruc- 
tive, as  might  be  expected  from  a  publicist  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  finance.  There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which  he 
would  differ  from  him,  as  without  ranking  himself  amongst  the 
pessimists  by  any  means,  he  (Mr.  Hendriks)  did  not  agree  that 
these  were  times  in  which  the  British  public  should  at  all  relax 
any  cautions  they  were  ever  disposed  to  take  in  the  matter  of  the 
borrowings  of  foreign  Governments  in  this  market.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  all  Government  loans  were  in  one  respect  to  be 
classed  with  the  worst  of  securities.  They  were  debts  of  honour, 
and  as  such  could  not  be  legally  enforced.  It  was  surely  a  matter 
of  painful  record  how  certein  foreign  Governments  in  Europe,  aa 
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well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  had  viewed  these  debts  as  bindin$ir 
only  so  long  as  it  suited  the  debtor's  convenience.  He  had  just 
remarked  that,  even  in  ten  years,  commodities  had  fallen  one- 
fourth  in  value,  therefore  all  fresh  borrowings  now,  as  affected  bj 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  was,  for  equal  amounts  of  fresh  debt 
incurred,  one-third  more  burdensome  than  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  regard  with  a  light  heart  the  enormous 
growth  already  visible  in  the  ever  increasing  acculumation  of  these 
State  mortgages  upon  the  future  industry,  labour,  income,  and 
capital  of  already  heavily  taxed  communities.  If  commodities 
were  to  go  on  falling,  and  the  value  of  gold  debts  rising,  this 
system  of  indebtedness  would  break  down  through  its  own  weight 
of  heaped  up  taxation. 

Mr.  H.  MoNCREiFF  Paul,  while  complimenting  the  author  on 
the  research  displayed  in  his  interesting  paper,  could  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  bad  arrived.  He  had  attributed  the 
course  of  prices  in  the  stock  markets,  following  to  a  certain  extent 
the  prices  of  commodities,  to  the  fact  that  those  securities,  which 
have  followed  the  course  of  commercial  markets,  were  the  classes 
specially  affected  by  the  state  of  trade.  In  order  to  justify  that 
conclusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  a  very  large  percen- 
tage of  the  summary  table  of  market  values  was  represented  by 
qtioH  commercial  stocks.  But  unfortunately  for  this  argument  the 
position  was  quite  otherwise,  because  fully  two- thirds  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  table  was  composed  of  British,  colonial,  and  foreigpi 
Government  stocks,  which  did  not  sympathise  with  the  course  of 
values  of  commodities.  Again,  in  this  table  it  was  stated  that 
these  were  the  prices  respectively  of  commodities  and  securities  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  years  named.  But  in  order  to  obtain  a  true 
comparison  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  average  of  each  of 
the  years,  and  not  to  compare  simply  the  position  at  the  end  of 
each.  For  instance,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1887  the 
average  of  commodities  was  very  close  to  that  of  1886 ;  but  when 
a  comparison  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that 
1886  was  98  and  1887  was  106,  showing  that  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1887  there  must  have  been  a  very  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  commodities  to  cause  this  difference.  This  rise  during  the  con- 
cluding quarter  of  that  year  was  much  greater  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1886,  nor  did  a  similar  rise  occur  in  any 
of  the  other  years  quoted.  This  apparent  similarity  in  the  course 
of  prices  of  securities  and  commodities  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  coincidence.  The  true  cause  was  that  indicated  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Giffen,  and  others,  that  when  prices  in  trade 
tend  to  fall,  money  is  diverted  to  stocks.  This  argument,  as  the 
author  truly  remarked,  commended  itself  to  reason.  He  could  not 
too  strongly  emphasize  what  had  been  said  by  a  previous  speaker 
about  foreign  loans.  But  investors  were  not  bound  to  lend  only  to 
foreign  countries.  There  were  colonial  Government  securities  for 
investment  which,  having  regard  to  the  resojarces  of  those  colonies, 
might  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  mere  "  debts  of  honour." 
There  was  however  one  great  difference  between  the  position  of 
foreign  and  colonial  loans.    Many  of  the  leading  foreign  loans  were 
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intematioDal,  and  therefore  the  market  was  supported  not  only  bj 
the  position  of  the  stock  here,  but  also  by  its  position  at  other 
continental  centres.  With  colonial  Gbvemment  loans  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  if  there  was  any  pressure  here  to  sell,  colonial  bonds 
felt  this  more  intensely  than  foreign  securities.  The  author 
cited  the  fact  of  American  flour  coming  to  this  market  as  an 
instance  of  a  desire  to  prepare  everything  for  the  consumer  in 
England.  He  was  not  Bui*e  that  this  was  quite  a  case  in  point. 
To  a  large  extent  the  reasons  why  American  flour  was  an  increasing 
factor  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  were  the  ability  to  con- 
sume locally  the  ofFal  which  arose  in  the  conversion  of  wheat  into 
flour;  the  consequent  saving  in  freight  and  transit  charges,  and 
the  abnormally  high  prices  obtained  for  the  best  flour  retained  in 
the  States,  which  enabled  American  exporters  to  ship  cheaply  the 
lower  grades  to  this  country,  when  they  were  often  able  to  undersell 
the  British  miller  in  this  market. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  said  that  there  was  one  most  important 
factor  in  judging  of  the  true  value  of  stocks  which  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  in  mind.  The  efiects  of  the  work  produced  by  capital 
expended  were  always  liable  to  pass  away  and  to  cease  sooner  than 
the  permanent  obligation  for  the  payment  of  interest  upon  that 
capital.  This  made  it  in  almost  all  stocks  of  paramount  impor- 
tance rigidly  to  observe  the  principle  of  a  "  sinlang  fund,"  so  that 
each  year  and  each  generation  might  bear  its  fair  share  of  its  own 
burdens,  and  not  transmit  a  weight  of  interest  to  the  future  when 
no  corresponding  service  or  advantage  was  rendered.  He  desired 
to  refer  only  to  the  principle  involved,  and  not  to  any  special  forms 
by  means  of  which  it  might  be  carried  out.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
railway  debentures  it  was  the  security  which  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  replacement  of  the  permanent  way  and  all  the 
works  connected  with  the  railway.  By  such  means  productive 
property  appropriately  representing  the  debenture  charge  might 
be  amply  maintained.  The  sole  essential  point  was  that  work 
done  should  not  decay  while  the  interest  and  charges  borne 
remained  in  full  force. 

Mr.  J.  Gloves,  while  sharing  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  in 
saying  they  were  under  great  obligation  to  the  author,  at  the  same 
time  thought  they  would  best  appreciate  his  labours  if  they  were 
contented  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  his  figures  as  indications 
and  nothing  more.  With  regard  to  what  the  author  took  to  be 
the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  market  value  of  stocks,  he 
(Mr.  Glover)  agreed  that  one  had  been  the  reduction  in  the 
supply  of  good  securities.  No  doubt  the  public  had  been  very 
cautious  with  regard  to  foreigpi  investments,  and  the  new  securities 
offered  had  been  fewer  than  in  1885.  To  this  there  was  an  excep* 
tion  in  the  case  of  South  America,  for  during  the  last  year  there 
was  scarcely  a  month  during  which  they  did  not  hear  of  some  loan 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  or  Buenos  Ayres.  They  must  there- 
fore wait  a  little  longer  before  coming  to  an  exact  conclusion  upon 
the  result  of  their  investments  during  this  decade.  Another  reason 
given  by  the  author  was  "  the  growth  of  capital  and  financial 
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power  in  Germany  and  elsewhere."  There  might  be  some  truth  in 
that,  but  he  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  the  development 
of  financial  power  in  Germany  had  fed  to  immense  investments  in 
industrial  operations,  a  great  many  of  which  had  not  been  particularly 
successful.  On  reading  the  table  and  comparing  the  prices  of 
securities  and  commodities,  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  was 
that  things  were  being  compared  that  had  scarcely  anything  to  do 
with  each  other,  and  the  comparison  itself  did  not  appear  to 
justify  it.  He  agreed  that  reduced  dividends  might  inevitably 
result  in  the  scarcit^r  of  good  securities.  They  had  all  heard  of 
the  steady  accumulation  of  capital  which  took  place  in  this  country 
every  year,  and  the  want  there  was  of  a  large  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment; and  if  those  opportunities  did  not  come  in  the  ordinary 
course,  the  inevitable  effect  was  that  good  securities  which  were 
high  before  became  higher.'  He  thought  the  steadiness  of  the 
bank  shares,  beginning  at  98^  and  ending  at  97,  reflected  the 
greatest  possible  credit  on  those  who  had  the  management  and 
practical  control  of  their  banking  system.  He  could  hardly  agree 
with  the  author's  remarks  about  "  prices  and  pessimism.**  Which 
quarter  of  the  world  had  a  right  to  complain  about  the  reluctance 
of  the  English  market  to  lend  ?  Was  there  any  direction  in  which 
they  could  look  in  which  they  had  not  bad  debts?  EUs  own 
opinion  was  that  the  English  had  been  if  anything  rather  too 
willing  lenders;  and  if  there  was  one  lesson  about  their  past 
lendings  it  was  this,  that  they  shonld  think  less  aboat  the  loans 
put  forward  by  foreign  Governments,  and  more  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  immense  territory  under  their  own  flag,  which  needed 
nothing  for  its  development  but  English  men  and  money. 

Mr.  F.  Faithfull  Bbgo  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
he  should  be  very  glad  if  a  check  was  g^ven  by  anything  that  was 
said  in  the  paper  to  speculative  transactions,  such  as  those  which 
had  been  so  much  talked  about  recently,  and  which  were  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  institution  rather  than  an  exercise  of  its  proper 
functions.  He  wished  the  author  had  given  a  few  more  deductions 
from  the  facts  set  forth.  He  had  given  a  mass  of  very  valuable 
figures,  but  in  the  absence  of  sufQcient  deductions  there  was  very 
little  in  the  paper  which  afforded  scope  for  criticism.  He  did  not 
quite  follow  the  remark  that  capital  had  been  lavished  in  other 
places  to  the  detriment  of  home  investments.  Possibly  there  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  an  idea  that  a  return  to  something  in 
the  nature  of  protection  might  be  a  good  thing.  However  this 
might  be,  capital  was  cosmopolitan,  and  any  attempt  to  confine  it 
was  impossible.  It  would  find  its  way  inevitably  to  those  places 
where  the  most  profitable  outlet  existed.  They  had  not  within 
their  own  borders  a  sufficient  capacity  for  investment,  but  had 
in  those  foreign  countries  a  scope  which  enabled  them  to  utilise 
these  larger  surplus  funds.  In  fact  these  must  necessarily  remain 
absolutely  unproductive  unless  sent  abroad.  He  understood  the 
author  to  say  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  interest  upon  the 
British  funds  would  lead  in  all  probability  to  a  shrinkage  in  the 
capital  value.      That  was  a  subject  which  had  been  very  much 
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discussed,  but  an  answer  to  the  criticism  might  be  fonnd  in  that 
part  of  the  paper  itself  where  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  rate  of 
mterest  yielded  by  a  typical  mass  of  colonial  and  foreign  Oovem- 
ment  bonds  had  decreased  from  4  to  3^  per  cent.,  now  the  proposed 
reduction  upon  the  Government  debt  was  only  \  per  cent,  for  the 
present,  rising  to  \  per  cent,  only  after  a  lapse  of  years. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott  said  that  although  he  very  much  agreed 
with  the  author's  general  conclusions,  he  differed  from  him  in  some 
degree  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  those  conclusions,  and  as  to 
the  facts  on  which  they  where  based.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  value  of  capital  had  steadily  decreased,  owing  to  its  accumula- 
tion in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  opportunities  for  its  profitable 
employment,  and  the  return  upon  it  was  therefore  diminished. 
Consequently  in  those  securities  where  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  had 
been  guaranteed  there  was  naturally  an  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  the  stock.  Referring,  for  example,  to  the  table  of 
Government  stocks,  it  would  be  seen  that  where  there  was  a 
contract  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  sum  annually  in  gold  there  had 
been  a  steady  increase  in  price,  but  that  table  included  a  large 
figure  for  rupee  paper  and  debentures,  the  value  of  which  had 
steadily  decreased,  so  that  the  increased  aggregate  value  really 
represented  a  greater  proportionate  inci'ease  on  the  fixed  interest 
bearing  securities.  Mr.  Ellis's  reasons  for  the  advance  in  values 
were  summarised  under  three  heads.  With  reference  to  the  first, 
"  a  cessation  of  the  supply  of  new  securities  recognisable  by  the 
Stock  Exchange,"  he  was  not  quite  clear  that  that  was  a  fact.  It 
was  true  that  if  they  took  the  figures  in  Burdett's  book,  the  total 
value  of  secarities  taken  was  practically  what  it  was  in  1881,  but 
an  analysis  would  show  some  remarkable  figores  which  stood  in 
need  of  explanation.  Taking  for  instance  the  total  nominal  capital 
on  bonds  the  coupons  of  which  were  payable  abroad,  a  reduction 
was  shown  between  1881  to  1885  of  some  400  and  500  millions ; 
but  there  was  an  important  and  steady  increase  under  almost 
every  other  head.  Probably  that  reduction  in  foreign  stocks  was 
due  to  the  conversion  of  old  debts  and  the  reduction  of  nominal 
capital,  and  not  merely  to  a  "cessation  of  the  supply  of  new 
securities."  With  reference  to  the  second  reason,  the  "  continued 
accummulations  of  capital  diverted  from  trade,"  he  did  not  quite 
like  the  use  of  the  word  "  diverted."  He  was  not  quite  clear  that 
the  capital  invested  in  trade  was  not  as  great  as  ever  it  was. 
Savings  might  have  accummulated,  and  been  put  into  Stock 
Exchange  investments,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  had  been  any 
absolute  diminution  of  capital  employed  in  trade  in  this  country 
during  the  last  seven  years.  The  third  point,  with  reference  to 
"  the  growth  of  capital  and  financial  power  in  Germany  and  else- 
where," he  entirely  agreed  with.  As  had  been  said,  capital  was 
cosmopolitan,  and  if  capital  in  other  countries  grew  in  volume  and 
competed  with  capital  here,  the  result  naturally  was  that  the 
return  in  both  countries  would  be  much  reduced. 

Sir  Eawson  W.  Rawson  said  his  experience  lately  in  examining 
averages,  led  him  to  suggest  that  the  author  should  supplement 
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hiB  paper  bj  separatiDg  into  distinct  categories  the  secnrities 
yielding  a  fixed  dividend,  and  those  fchat  yielded  a  fluctuating 
dividend.  He  thought  also  that  items  that  were  so  large  as  really 
to  overwhelm  the  otibers,  should  be  shown  separately ;  for  instance, 
the  British  and  Indian  funds  and  foreign  Government  stocks 
showed  an  aggregate  of  1,700  millions  £  oat  of  the  2,700  millions  £. 
The  real  facts  of  the  case  would  be  arrived  at  more  satisfactorily 
by  showing  what  the  fluctnations  had  been  independently  of  those 
vast  amounts,  which  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  the  avenkges 
proposed  for  their  observation, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Matthews,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  investing 
money  in  foreign  loans,  said  it  was  the  first  axiom  of  political 
economy  that  money  was  not  wealth,  but  was  a  medium  of 
exchange.  What  in  reality  took  place  when  lar^e  sums  of  money 
were  borrowed  from  this  country  by  foreign  Govern ments  ?  Did 
they  actually  send  them  that  money  ?  They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  the  gpreater  part  of  it  went  out  in  the  shape  of  exports,  which 
benefited  the  trade  of  this  coxmtry  very  largely.  At  present,  for 
instance,  they  were  exporting  very  largely  indeed  to  Sonth  America, 
and  the  interest  on  their  loans  came  back  in  the  shape  of  imports. 
The  quantity  of  bullion  held  in  this  country  continually  increased, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  securities  continually  increased,  and  the 
trade  of  the  country  continually  increased.  He  therefore  would 
not  advocate  such  extreme  caution  in  lending  to  foreign  Govern- 
ments, because  it  was  not  only  in  the  way  of  interest  tibat  it  came 
back  to  the  individual  investor,  but  in  many  ways  it  would  benefit 
the  country  at  lai^. 

The  Chaibmak  (Mr.  B.  GifPen),  in  asking  the  Society  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very  able  paper,  said  the  best 
testimony  to  its  interest  was  the  useful  discussion  to  which  it  had 
led.  Considering  that  the  subject  was  comparatively  new,  a  great 
deal  ought  to  be  allowed  to  a  paper  of  this  sort,  whatever  its  dd^ects 
might  be,  because  it  brought  the  subject  before  the  public  for  the 
first  time,  and  started  a  form  of  inquiry  which  might  grow  to  be 
very  useful.  Of  course  it  was  very  difficult  in  commencing  an 
inquiry  to  discern  all  the  branches  into  which  it  might  lead,  and 
the  topics  on  which  it  was  capable  of  throwing  light,  but  at  least 
the  author  had  done  quite  enough  in  suggesting  some  inquiries 
which  might  be  useful.  Mr.  Hendriks  had  especially  touched 
upon  one  of  these  points,  as  to  what  was  meant  by  a  comparison 
between  the  rise  in  securities  and  the  fall  in  commodities.  The 
author  had  also  suggested  a  good  deal  in  those  tables  where  he 
compared  the  difference  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  different  gronps 
of  securities,  which  was  certainly  most  instructive.  No  such 
comparison  was  possible  unless  the  inquiry  was  made  in  the  form 
which  had  been  sidopted,  not  merely  looking  at  individual  prices, 
but  grouping  them  in  some  way  so  as  to  perceive  what  different 
causes  affected  them,  and  how  they  fluctuated  differently  from  time 
to  time.  Another  point  suggested  by  these  figures,  was,  that  taking 
the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Summary  Table,  Market  Values," 
they  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  calculating  to 
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February  of  the  present  year,  tbe  aggregate  did  not  vary  by  more 
than  about  4  per  cent.  Looking  at  what  goes  on  in  the  stock 
markets,  the  panics  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  and  the  great 
fluctuations  which  take  place  in  different  securities,  it  was  most 
iateresting  to  find  that  taking  the  same  securities  at  different 
periods,  and  large  groups  of  them,  the  variation  of  the  mass  was 
by  so  slight  a  percentage.  That  was  a  point  which  gave  a  very 
difFerent  idea  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  markets  from  what 
might  be  gained  by  reading  money  articles  ^m  time  to  time.  He 
thought  that  if  these  inquiries  were  carried  further  some  additional 
points  might  be  taken  up.  For  iustance,  he  should  like  to  see  a 
little  more  attention  given  to  the  issues  of  new  securities,  and  that 
some  mode  should  be  adopted  for  showing  the  increase  in  the 
aggregate  mass  of  securities,  including  the  new  ones,  as  well  as  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  old  ones,  as  that  was  an  important  matter 
for  the  purpose  of  different  investigations  which  might  be  made. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  in  dealing  with  securities  and 
omitting  some,  the  author  had  always  had  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  security  was  probably  held  in  this  country  or  not. 
The  aggregate  at  which  he  arrived  would  conform  very  nearly  to 
the  aggregate  mass  of  stock  exchange  securities  in  this  country, 
bnt  he  could  hardly  gather  from  the  list  of  securities  that  that  was 
a  point  to  which  the  author  had  always  had  regard  in  the  selection^ 
The  table  was  useful  because  it  dealt  with  a  large  mass  of  securities^ 
but  still  it  would  be  important  to  have  a  distinct  line  of  selection 
adopted  and  followed  throughout.  If  they  were  to  deal  with  a  repre- 
sentative mass  they  should  include,  if  possible,  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  different  groups.  Perhaps  the  author,  or  some  other  investigator, 
might  do  that  in  carrying  the  investigation  further.  With  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  rise  in  the  price  of  securities  and  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hendriks 
that  the  proper  comparison  was  between  the  yield  of  the  securities 
and  the  prices  of  commodities.  They  would  often  find  in  many 
states  of  the  money  market,  at  least  when  the  price  of  securities 
rose  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  years*  purchase,  that  there 
was  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities.  Still  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  had  used  the 
word  in  dealing  with  the  question  to  which  the  author  had 
referred.  What  he  believed  he  had  pointed  out  was,  that  it  was 
important  always  to  recognise  that  relatively  a  rise  of  securities, 
if  commodities  did  not  change  in  value,  of  itself  meant  a  relative 
fall  in  the  value  of  commodities;  that  was  as  between  the  securities 
and  commodities,  and  that  was  a  fact  which  should  always  be 
remembered.  What  Mr.  Hendriks  had  pointed  out  carried  the 
thing  a  little  further,  because  the  relative  difference  of  securities 
which  he  referred  to,  when  they  had  on  one  side  not  only  a  rise  in 
the  money  price  of  securities,  but  a  fall  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities, was  much  greater  than  the  25  per  cent,  which  he 
indicated.  These  were  questions  of  language  which  became  very 
useful  in  many  investigations  and  it  was  important  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  He  could  not  have  expected  that  there 
should  be  much  correspondence  over  the  short  peiiod  indicated  by 
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the  autbor,  between  the  aggregate  Yalue  of  secarities  and  the  index 
number  for  commodities  which  he  referred  to,  partly  becanae  the 
period  was  too  short,  and  partly  because  the  aggregate  mass  of  the 
securities  which  he  dealt  with  did  not  include  the  new  securities, 
which  would  be  a  yery  important  point  in  these  investigations. 
Another  thing  which  he  should  like  to  have  seen  added,  so  as  to 
make  the  comparisons  complete,  would  hare  been  some  indication 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  circulating  capital  indicated  by  the 
index  number  of  prices,  so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  suck  circu- 
lating capital  might  be  compared  with  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
mass  of  the  securities.  If  they  could  get  those  figures  and  com- 
pare them  at  different  times  the  comparisons  would  be  extremely 
interesting.  He  gathered  from  one  remark  by  the  author,  that 
there  had  been  no  issues  of  Government  loans  in  France  to  any 
great  extent  since  1880.  That  statement  had  rather  surprised  him, 
and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  author  woiild  look  into  it  a  little  and 
see  whether  it  was  quite  justified,  and  whether,  even  though  the 
Government  might  not  have  been  issuing  loans  directly,  there  had 
not  been  loans  issued  by  companies  and  institutions  which  were 
doing  the  work  that  the  Government  would  otherwise  do.  He 
suspected  very  much  indeed  that  borrowing  in  France  had  not 
been  quite  so  completely  checked  as  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  case.  He  quite  agreed  with  those  who  thought  that  perhaps 
there  had  been  even  of  late  years  too  much  foreign  borrowing,  and 
that  a  good  deal  of  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  public  of 
this  country  in  dealing  with  these  foreign  loans. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the  very  careful  discussion 
which  had  arisen  on  nis  paper.  Mr.  Hendriks  had  suggested  that 
all  the  securities  should  be  taken  that  were  found  in  the  official 
list ;  but  in  that  case  they  would  get  many  that  were  not  held  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  His  object  primarily  had  been  to  take  those 
held  in  this  country,  but  also  to  take  a  good  variety  of  securities 
so  as  to  get  a  gooa  mixture  from  which  to  get  the  index  number. 
With  regard  to  fordigpi  loans  he  agreed  that  caution  was  always 
desirable,  but  over  caution  followed  by  over  inflation  in  speculative 
securities  was  not  desirable.  He  believed  that  India  offered  a 
ffreat  field  for  the  Englishmen  and  English  money  referred  to  by 
Mr.  John  Glover.  As  to  his  suggested  favouring  of  protection 
because  he  thought  investments  would  be  better  made  at  home 
than  abroad,  he  could  assure  the  Society  that  he  had  no  leaning 
that  way  whatever.  He  had  not  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  French  loans  had  altogether  ceased,  but  the  gigantic 
indemnity  loans,  which  absorbed  the  accumulated  capital  not  only 
of  France  but  of  foreign  countries  for  several  years  after  the  war, 
had  ceased.  Certainly  the  French  Government  had  borrowed  in 
one  form  or  another  for  some  years,  and  the  effect  on  French 
savings  was  no  doubt  all  the  greater  because  of  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture  and  the  diminished  rate  of  accumulation  of  capital. 
He  was  much  obliged  to  Sir  Bawson  Rawson  for  his  saggestion  to 
separate  the  two  categories  of  securities,  and  would  at  some  future 
time  make  up  a  table  in  accordance.  r^  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 

Jiaitized  by  VjOQ^I^ 
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That  examination  is  a  yeiy  rongli,  yet  not  wholly  inefficient, 
test  of  merit  is  generally  admitted.  Bnt  I  do  not  know  that  any- 
one has  attempted  to  appreciate  with  any  approach  to  precision  the 
degree  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
modem  method  of  estimating  proficiency  by  means  of  numerical 
marks.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  mechanism  for  effecting  this  com- 
putation is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities 
which  is  known  as  the  Theory  of  Errors.  The  doctrine  of  chance 
and  error  is  eminently  germane  to  the  present  subject. 

The  Theory  of  Errors  supplies  two  appropriate  conceptions  which 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered  both  by  those  who  extol  and 
those  who  disparage,  the  system  of  public  examinations.  First,  the 
experience  of  physicists  in  observing  times  and  distances  and  other 
measurable  quantities,  shows  that  even  our  most  distinct  percep- 
tions are  inaccurate.  The  observations  of  the  senses  are  blurred 
by  a  fringe  of  error  and  margin  of  uncertainty.  Humanum  eet 
errare  is  a  truth  to  which  the  generally  educated  person  may  give 
an  otiose  assent.  But  only  the  mind  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of 
errors-of- observation  fully  realises  how  fallible  are  our  perceptions 
of  continuous  quantity  or  degree,  how  natural  and  normal,  and 
even  regular  in  its  irregularity,  is  error.  Consider  our  estimates 
of  wei^t  for  instance.  Suppose  a  certain  mass  to  be  weighed  by 
a  rough  balance,  or  even  the  unassisted  human  hand  (as  often  in 
the  case  of  a  letter  or  parcel).  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  number 
thus  determined  will  coincide  with  the  true  weight,  that  which 
would  be  given  by  an  exact  atomic  balance.  Yet  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  apparent  weight  will  deviate  from  the  true  weight  by 
more  than  a  certain  extent.  If  we  collected  a  number  of  weight- 
determinations  of  the  rough  sort  above  described,  we  should  find 
that  the  smaller  deviations  from  the  truth  were  very  frequent,  the 
larger  errors  rare.  In  fact  the  divergent  observations  would  be 
grouped  in  a  form  which  a  lively  French  statistician  has  figured  as 


the  gefMd^armes^  hat.  The  horizontal  base  of  the  hat  indicates 
degrees  :  in  the  case  before  us  ounces  or  fractions  of  ounces.  The 
height  of  the  hat  above  each  point  in  the  base  represents  the  fre- 
quency with  which  each  particular  degree  is  assigned  by  an  observer 
as  the  true  weight.  Thus  the  true  point,  lying  in  the  mean  as  it 
were,  is  the  point  more  frequently  observed  than  any  other  particular 
point.  The  extent  of  error  to  which  an  observation  is  liable  is 
measured  by  a  certain  coefficient,  technically  termed  the  "  probable 
error."  The  probable  error  is  the  extent  by  which  anv  observation 
is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  fall  short  of,  or  to  exceed,  the  mark. 
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Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  gronpiiig  of 
divergent  estimates  prevails  when  we  are  weighing — not  physical 
mass — bat  intellectual  worth.  Given  a  piece  of  Latin  prose  for 
example,  let  a  number  of  equally  competent  critics  independently 
assign  a  mark  to  the  piece.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  they  will 
all  put  down  the  same  figure,  even  supposing  that  the  examiners 
have  agreed  beforehand  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  may 
be  expected,  or  the  scale  of  excellence  to  be  adopted.  Suppose  a 
definite  answer  to  have  been  given  to  all  questions  of  the  sort 
which  I  remember  once  to  have  been  put  at  an  examination  by  an 
unabashed  candidate.  Glancing  at  the  piece  which  had  been  set 
for  translation,  he  said  in  a  nonchalant  tone  to  the  examiner :  "  Do 
you  wish  this  prose  done  in  the  style  of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus  ?  " 
(The  examiner,  equal  to  the  occasion,  replied  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  style  of  either  of  those  authors.)  Whatever 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  secure  unity  of  standard,  there 
will  occur  a  certain  divergence  between  the  verdicts  of  competent 
examiners.  Say  full  marks  are  thirty;  then  if  one  examiner  marks 
30,  another  might  mark  21,  another  19.    If  we  tabulate  the  marks 


1- 


17 


I 

18 


1-9 


I 
20 


A 


-I 

28 


given  by  the  different  examiners,  they  will  tend  to  be  disposed 
after  t)ie  fashion  of  a  gentTarme's  hat.  There  will  be  some  one 
mark,  say  20,  which  is  assigned  most  frequently;  19  and  21  will 
occar  not  so  frequently,  but  pretty  often.  The  figures  more 
distant  from  the  central  value  20  will  be  rarer. 

This  central  figure  which  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  assigned 
by  the  greatest  number  of  equally  competent  judges,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  value  of  the  Latin  prose ;  just  as  the  true 
weight  of  a  body  is  determined  by  taking  the  mean  of  several 
discrepant  measurements.  There  is  indeed  this  difference  between 
the  two  species  of  measurement,  that  in  the  case  of  material  weight 
we  can  verify  the  operation.  We  can  appeal  from  kitchen  scales 
to  an  atomic  balance,  and  show  that  the  mean  of  a  great  number 
of  rough  observations  tends  to  coincide  with  the  value  determined 
by  a  more  accurate  method.  But  in  intellectual  ponderation  we 
have  no  atomic  balance.  We  must  be  content  without  verification 
to  take  the  mean  of  a  number  of  rough  measurements  as  the  true 
value.  No  doubt  philosophical  difficulties  are  here  raised,  which 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here.  Assuming  some  such 
theory  about  the  Standard  of  Taste,  as  Hume  has  so  admirably 
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stated  in  his  essay  on  tliat  sabject,  I  think  it  is  intelligible  to 
speak  of  the  mean  judgment  of  competent  critics^  as  the  tme 
judgment ;  and  deviations  from  that  mean  as  errors.' 

So  fai*  of  the  existence  and  natare  of  error.  But  the  Science 
of  Probabilities  does  not  merely  convince  of  error ;  she  also  reveab 
a  way  of  escaping  from  its  consequences. 

By  the  cnmnlation  of  erroneous  observations  it  is  possible  to 
approximate  to  the  truth.  Take  the  example  of  weight  above 
given.  Suppose  in  roughly  weighing  a  mass  of  about  a  pound 
weight  one  is  liable  to  an  error  (a  **  probable  error  "*)  of  i  per  cent., 
that  is  about  a  sixth  of  an  ounce  on  the  pound.  Let  a  hundred 
or  more  of  such  parcels  be  separately  weighed,  and  let  the  results 
be  added  to  form  the  measure  of  the  aggregate  bulk.  At  first  sight 
it  might  appear  that  the  whole  would  be  liable  to  the  same  pro- 
portion of  error,  i.e.,  i  per  cent.,  as  each  of  the  parts,  that  is  rather 
more  than  a  pound  on  a  hundred- weight.  Not  so,  however.  In 
virtue  of  the  fMiiucd  compensation  of  independent  errors  the  mean 
error  of  the  whole  (the  absolute  distinguished  from  the  proper- 
tionate  error)  is  not  a  hundred  times  that  of  the  part  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  the  square  root  of  a  hundred  times.  In 
other  words  the  proportionate  or  percentage  error  of  the  aggre- 
gate is  ten  times  less  than  that  to  which  each  item  is  liable.  So 
much  stronger  is  the  whole  chain  than  its  individual  links. 

These  fundamental  principles  are  now  to  be  applied  to 
estimating  the  erroneousuess,  or  deviation  from  the  true  mean, 
incident  to  sum-totals  of  marks  given  at  examinations.  The  most 
scientific  method  of  exposition  would  perhaps  be  to  construct  an 
algebraic  formula,  as  a  sort  of  empty  frame  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
practitioner  with  the  data  proper  to  each  particular  kind  of  exami- 
nation. But  the  presentation  of  the  theory  is  likely  to  be  more 
attractive  if  its  genei*ality  is  clothed  with  the  details  of  a  particular 
instance.  Accordingly  I  shall  construct  a  sort  of  typical  examina- 
tion to  serve  for  what  Berkeley  calls  a  "  representative  particular." 
The  essential  features  of  this  type  are  the  number  of  candidates 
and  subjects  at  the  examination :  circumstances  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  application  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities.  Most  of 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  may  be  transferred  to  public  examina- 
tions involving  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  subjects. 

At  the  typical  examination  which  I  contemplate,  the  candidates 
who  have  passed  are  arranged  according  to  the  aggregate  of  marks 
which  they  have  received  on  ten  different  papers.  The  maximum 
attainable  on  any  one  paper  is  300.     Those  who,  without  failing 

1  I  have  developed  this  Tiew  more  ftilly  in  a  little  treatiie  on  tbe  art  of 
meaBorement,  entitled  Metretike  (London :  Temple  Company). 

*  There  ia  something  infelicitont  in  the  oae  of  the  term  ''error"  to  denote  a 
fortnitous  deviation  from  an  ideal  moan.  Bat  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the 
advantage  which  the  term  has  in  being  familiar  to  the  ttadent  of  Probabilitiea 
preponderates  over  the  disadvantage  which  it  has  in  snggesting  to  the  general 
reader  what  is  far  from  being  intended  here,  a  palpable  and  easily  avoidable  mis- 
take of  the  kind  called  clerical. 

*  See  above,  p.  600,  for  ftiller  explanation  of  the  terms  and  theories  here 
employed.    See  Dr.  Venn's  Jx^io  of  Chanet,  8rd  edit.,  chaptera  zviii  and  xlx. 
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in  any  subject,  have  not  obtained  in  all  the  subjects  more  than 
2,000  marks,  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  category  of 
'"Pass."  Those. who  have  obtained  more  than  2,000  marks  are 
placed  in  the  higher  category  of  '*  Honoars,"  and  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  merit  according  to  the  nnmber  of  marks  which  they 
have  received.*  It  is  proposed  here  to  estimate  the  "error"  to 
which  these  sum-totals  of  marks  are  liable ;  and  thence  to  deduce 
the  degree  of  certainty  or  uncertainty  incident  to  the  distinctions 
grounded  on  these  marks. 

It  should  be  explained  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the 
large  element  of  chance  which  is  introduced  by  the  possibility  of 
a  candidate  being  ^'  out  of  sorts  "  on  the  day  of  examination ;  or 
of  the  paper  being  specially  adapted  to  the  accidents  of  his  taste 
or  reading.  It  is  assumed,  as  in  the  case  of  our  public  examina- 
tions may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  paper  set  is  in  each  case  an 
ideally  fair  one.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  the  examiner  will  be  taken 
account  of  only  in  so  far  as  it  disposes  him  to  mark  high  or  low 
particular  questions,  not  as  causing  him  to  insert  questions  feivour- 
ing  a  particular  class  of  candidates.^ 

With  these  understandings  let  us  now  attempt  to  estimate  and 
superpose  the  various  errors  to  which  a  sum  total  of  marks  at 
this  typical  examination  is  liable.  The  most  intimate  and  inex* 
haustible  source  of  error  is  the  inability  of  our  judgment,  like 
that  of  our  senses,  to  discern  exceedingly  small  degrees.  There 
must  be  a  minimum  seimbile  in  our  perception  of  excellence.  This 
margin  of  uncertainty  will  no  doubt  vary  with  different  subjects 
and  persons.  There  is  not  much  room  for  degrees  of  excellence  in 
working  the  simpler  sums  of  arithmetic.  But,  where  taste  may 
be  evinced,  as  in  a  paper  relating  to  English  literature,  the  lines  of 
discrimination  which  we  draw  must  be  very  broad.  Where  sub* 
jects  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  simpler  sort,  it  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  allow  for  this  source  of  uncertainty  a  probable  error 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  mark  for  each  answer.  That  is  nearly  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  when  an  examiner  is  putting  down  20  (out  of 
a  possible  30  as  full  marks)  he  very  generally  hesitates  between 
19  and  21  as  equally  representing  to  him  the  worth  of  the  answer; 
and  occasionally  his  range  of  hesitation  will  extend  over  a  wider 
tract.  I  base  this  estimate  partly  on  my  own  experience  and 
partly  on  answers  received  from  experienced  examiners. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  this  fluctuation  of  ^ach  element 
will  affect  the  aggregate.  For  the  purpose  of  this  computation  we 
must  make  some  assumption  as  to  the  number  of  questions  which 
a  candidate  answers  in  the  course  of  the  whole  examination.  It 
will  be  assumed  here  that  80  is  the  usual  number  of  questions 
tried.'     If  there  is  here  an  error  of  excess,  it  will  be  on  the  side 

*  My  oategory  of  "  Honoan  "  oorreepondi  to  the  "  taooessfnl  caodidateB"  in  an 
open  competition  for  the  Army  or  the  India  or  Home  Civil  Serrioe. 

*  If  this  aanimption  appean  inappropriate  to  subjects  in  which  abstmse 
questions  necessitate  severe  marking,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  onr  fimnnla  so  as 
to  cover  this  species  of  "personal  equation." 

*  There  is  a  slight  imperfection  in  this  estimate,  in  that  some  of  the  work 
consists  not  of  answers  to  qnestk>ns,  but  of  transbtions  or  composition.    Bat  it  is 
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of  unierraiang  tbe  error  incident  to  tbe  snm  total.  Upon  this 
assomption,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  above,  the  error 
under  the  present  heading  incident  to  an  aggregate  of  marks  is 

^yg=  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  say  at  least  \  per  cent.  Thns  if  some 

number  between  2,000  and  2,050  has  been  assigned  to  a  candidate, 
there  is  an  uncertainty  to  the  extent  represented  by  a  probable  error 
of  10  or  1 1  as  to  the  position  of  the  candidate.  If  we  could  believe 
that  each  mark  had  been  assigned  by  a  person  of  ideally  perfect 
judgment,  still,  owing  to  the  imperfect  gradaation  of  even  tbe  most 
perfect  judgment,  the  sum  total  is  the  sport  of  accident  to  the 
extent  which  is  indicated  by  a  probable  error  of  10. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  indication,  it  should 
be  explained  that  the  *'  probable  error  "  is  a  datum  conveying  much 
more  definite  information  when  we  are  dealing  with  large  aggre- 
gates than  with  items.  For  it  is  pretty  certain  that  aggregates 
will  fluctuate  according  to  the  normal  law  above  figured  aa  the 
*^  gensd'armeB^  hat;**''  whatever  the  mode  in  which  the  individual 
item  oscillates :  for  instance,  if,  as  possibly  in  the  case  before  us, 
the  uncertain  wavering  with  regard  te  each  particular  question 
were  represented  by  a  college  cap  on  edge,  rather  than  by  the  curvi- 
linear, gefud*armes*  pattern.  Now,  where  the  normal  grouping  pre- 
vails, a  "  probable  error  "  of  10  tsorresponds  to  a  possible  error  of  20, 
and  what  may  be  called  a  very  improbable  error  of  40.  The  odds 
against  the  error  of  20  would  be  only  6  to  i ;  against  the  occurrence 
of  an  error  fov/r  times  the  probable  error  the  odds  are  nearly 
2 CO  to  I.  Accordingly  that  limit  is  very  generally  assumed  by 
pnysicists  to  designate  the  utmost  possibility  of  error.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  even  on  the  most  limited  view  of  the  influence 
of  chance  a  considerable  uncertainty  arises  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  candidates  in  the  Honour  List.' 

But  we  have  now  to  introduce  a  more  serious  cause  of  inaccuracy 
or  deviation  from  the  supposed  true  mean.  This  is  the  idiosyncrasy, 
the  personal  equation  of  the  examiners.  As  exemplifying  the 
minimum  operation  of  this  factor,  the  hypothesis  that  each  paper  is 
under  the  dii*ection  of  a  single  mind  will  first  be  entertained.  We 
may  distinguish  under  this  head  two  species  of  accidental  variation 

I  believe  very  generally  the  practice  of  examiners  to  break  np  snch  work  into 
pieces,  to  be  scmtinised  ftnd  marked  separately.  My  estimate  therefore  does  not 
seem  to  require  much  alteration.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  obaenre  that  the 
calculation  would  not  be  materially  altered — and  perhaps  the  data  could  be  belter 
ascertained — if  I  had  taken  as  the  element  or  item  to  be  compared,  not  the  mark 
of  a  question,  but  that  of  a  whole  paper* 

'  See,  on  this  important  theorem,  my  <<  Methods  of  Statistics,"  Jowrmal  of  ih^ 
Statigtical  Society,  Jubilee  volume,  1885. 

*  The  position  of  the  candidates  who  come  out  high  in  the  list  is  much  less 
likely  to  be  affected  by  this  and  other  sources  of  nnoertunty ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  differences  in  marks  between  the  candidates  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  apt  to 
be  much  greater  in  the  theory  explained  and  verified  by  Mr.  Qalton.— JSTtfrscU^orjr 
Oeniut,  pp.  88,  &o.  It  is  natural  also  to  suppose  that  the  graduation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  list  u  effected Vith  peculiar  care  and  scrupnlosicy  by  the  examiners; 
that  by  comparing  marks  independently  assigned  by  the  examiners  to  the  same  work» 
by  conferences  and  mutual  explanations,  and  in  other  way%  chance  is  diminated. 
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relating  to  particular  answers  and  to  the  whole  scale  or  level .  We 
might  compare  the  former  species  of  oscillation  to  the  flnctnations 
of  an  ever  storm j  sea ;  the  latter  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
in  some  localities  enormous,  in  others  insignificant.  The  former 
oscillation  is  probably  the  more  uncontrolled  and  un considerable, 
at  any  rate  in  a  well-organised  examination  governed  by  steady 
traditions.  A  probable  error  of  lo  per  cent,  on  each  answer  would, 
I  think,  be  a  moderate  allowance  for  this  first  species  of  error. 
This  estimate  is  confirmed,  as  at  least  not  above  the  mark,  by  the 
opinion  of  many  examiners  whom  I  have  questioned,'  and  by  the 
inspection  of  some  statistics  of  marks  assigned  to  the  same  set  of 
answers  by  two  different  examiners  (presumed  to  have  much  the 
same  scale). 

In  interpreting  such  a  set  of  statistics,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  marks  may  be 
expected  to  be  greater  ^°  than  the  deviation  which  is  here  under 
investigation,  namely,  the  difference  between  the  marking  of  any 
particular  set  of  examiners  and  the  ideal  or  mean  marking  which 
would  be  attained  by  a  consensus  of  competent  critics.  Again,  the 
observed  difference  between  the  marking  of  different  examiners  is 
aggravated  by  the  element  of  uncertainty  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  existence  of  a  minimum  sensihUe}^  These  considerations 
being  borne  in  mind  the  statistics  which  I  have  inspected  and  the 
opinions  which  I  have  heard  expressed  correspond  fairly  well  with 
the  estimate  of  a  probable  error  of  lo  per  cent,  (corresponding  to  a 
just  possible  error  of  more  than  30  per  cent.)."  Upon  this  assump- 
tion the  *' probable  error"  under  this  heading  which  affects  the 
aggregate  of  marks  amonnts  to  about  i  per  cent.  (10  -r-  \/80). 

Another  result  of  each  examiner's  individuality  will  be  to  push 
up  or  down  the  scale  of  marks  in  his  subject.  The  following 
instance  will  explain  my  meaning.  At  a  recent  examination 
I  marked  one  set  of  papers  on  a  certain  subject  (English),  and 

*  An  experienced  Oxford  examiner  writee :  "  In  general  where  examiners  are 
careful  and  experienced,  marks  ran  very  close;  within  (say)  10  in  tmnslatioos 
[Aill  marks  being  100],  within  a  dass»  or  better  half  a  class,  in  subjects  and  essays 
[there  being  four  classes,  and  the  mark  given  being  one  of  the  letters  a,  A  y,  d, 
qualified  in  some  cases  by  a  +  or  — ,  to  indicate  a  doubtful  or  intermediate  posi- 
tion]. But  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  opinion  differs  largely  "  [supposing, 
as  we  supposed  above,  that  the  examiners  do  not  collate  their  independent  marking]. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  testimony  relates  to  a  whole  paper,  and  to  the  dis- 
crepancy between  two  examiners,  not  between  the  examiner  and  the  ideal  mean. 
The  estimate  of  this  discrepancy  on  the  basis  which  I  assumed  is  a  probable  error 
of  9  per  cent.,  which  seems  to  be  a  little  in  excess  of  my  informant's  eetimate. 
The  same  sort  of  corroboration  is  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  the  Cambridge 
Tripos  Examination  which  are  given  below. 

>•  In  the  rotio  \/2  :  1. 

"  If  E  be  the  observed  mean  difference  per  cent,  between  two  (numerous)  sets 
of  marks,  and  p  the  probable  error  per  cent,  here  investigated,  and  if  the  probable 
error  ascribed  to  the  existence  of  a  msntmum  tentihile  is  5  per  cent.,  then  p  is 
equal  to,  or  rather  not  less  than,  '477  \/l'B7  E«  -  100.  Thus  if  E  prove  to  be 
about  20  per  cent,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  general  experience,  then  ji  is  not  less 
than  10  per  cent.  y-^^-^^^  ^  GoOqIc 

»  Cf.  above,  p.  604.  ^         ^  d 
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a  oolleagae  another  set  of  fdmilar  papers  on  tlie  same  sabject. 
Although  we  had  agreed  beforehand  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
different  qnestions,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  ought 
be  expected  from  the  candidates,  jet  the  average  of  his  marks 
came  out  some  13  per  cent,  higher  than  mine;  the  former  being 
(out  of  a  maximum  of  300)  16$,  the  latter  145."  Had  the  choice 
of  examiners  in  one  of  the  English  papers  for  this  examination 
lain  between  or  among  persons  differing  as  to  their  scale  of  marks 
to  such  an  extent,  it  should  seem  that  the  average  on  the  marks  in 
that  subject  might  have  varied  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent.'^ 

But  no  doubt  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  so  well-organised  a 
system  as  that  of  our  public  examinations  care  is  taken  to  avoid 
this  cause  of  disturbance.  We  may  suppose  a  tradition  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  each  subject  to  be  preserved  by  the  slowly 
changing  staff  of  chief  examiners.  Still,  in  spite  of  conscious 
efforts  to  maintain  constancy,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable,  I  think, 
to  assume  a  probable  error  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  due  to  the  factors 
under  consideration.^'  Thus,  supposing  there  was  no  real  difference 
between  the  papers  in  Mechanics  of  this  year  and  the  preceding, 
that  the  real  average  so  to  speak  of  both  sets  of  papers  was  1 50, 
yet  in  the  sortition  of  examiners  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the 
average  may  be  pushed  up  to  156  or  down  to  144;  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  deviate  much  further  from  the  ideal  mean. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  this  disturbance  on  the  aggre- 
gate of  marks.  Each  paper  being  liable  to  a  probable  error  of 
3  per  cent.,  the  sum  of  ten  papers  must  be  liable  to  a  probable 

'*  I  reckon  the  percentage  by  reference  to  the  mean  of  the  two  aTeragei, 
viz.,  155. 

^*  It  is  a  nice  technical  point  that  the  existence  of  a  fortnitons  error  affecting 
each  parttcnlar  answer,  as  supposed  nnder  the  preceding^  headings,  is  apt  to  distort 
the  evidence  of  the  error  here  conceived  bb  affecting  integrally  the  whole  average 
or  level  ci  marks  in  any  subject.  Suppose,  fbr  instance,  the  average  of  marks 
assigned  by  two  different  examiners  to  the  same  set  of  100  answers  differed  to 
the  extent  of  10  p^r  cent.,  we  conld  not— consistently  with  the  assnmptions  which 
have  been  made  about  the  error  affecting  each  particular  mark — be  certain  that 
the  difference  of  scale  was  really  greater  than  7  per  cent.  In  the  example  cited 
in  the  text»  the  evidence  of  difference  of  scale  was  still  farther  masked  by  the 
eiroumstanoe  tha>t  the  marks  were  assigned  to  different  sets  of  papers  presumed  to 
be  of  the  same  calibre.  However,  by  applying  the  proper  statistical  tests,  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  large  apparent  diffinence  of  scale  corresponded  to  some 
real  difference. 

u  In  making  this  estimate  I  stand  astonished,  like  dive,  at  my  own  modera> 
tion.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  many  of  our  public  examinations  tiie 
fluctuations  in  the  "scale"  are  enormous.  Mr.  Eve,  in  his  wise  and  witty  lecture 
on  marking^  alludes  to  this  average  as  the  most  independent  variable  which  he  ever 
encountered.  It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  occurrence  at  some  of  our  civil  service 
examinations  that  a  candidate,  when  examined  for  the  second  time,  after  a  year's 
hopeful  study  of  a  subject,  obtains  fewer  marks  in  it  than  he  had  obtained  at  the 
first  examination.  I  have  heard  of  an  examiner,  at  one  of  the  older  universities, 
marking  on  a  scale  lower  by  half  than  that  empk>yed  by  his  colleagoes.  Mr.  Eve 
mentions  similar  occurrences  at  school  examinations.  An  experienced  examiner, 
who  is  also  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  statistics.  Dr.  Venn,  writes  to 
me :  "I  have  frequently  raised  or  depressed  my  own  marks  (or  my  colleagues')  by 
^as  much  as  25  per  cent,  all  through  in  order  to  bring  them  into  general  harmony." 
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error  of  say    /j^;  or  about  ij  per  cent.    Thus,  owing  to  the 

cause  under  consideration,  a  good  number  of  candidates  who  might 
have  been  above  the  honour  line  under  one  set  of  examiners  may 
find  themselves  below  it  under  another  set.  But  of  those  who 
would  obtam  honours  under  any  set  of  examiners  the  order,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  disturbed  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  absolute 
number  of  marks.'' 

But  we  must  now  take  into  account  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  candidates  is  liable  to  disturbance  by  variation  in  the  scale 
upon  which  the  different  papers  are  marked.  This  would  happen 
on  the  following  hypothesis.  When  an  examiner  "  marks  high  " 
(or  mutatis  mutandis  low)  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  he  increases 
the  set  of  marks  which  would  have  been  obtained  under  an  average 
examiner,  by  adding  the  same  amount  to  each  mark.  Rather,  it 
may  be  held,  he  increases  the  marks  by  multiplication.  Thus  sup- 
pose the  marks  for  one  paper  would  have  ranged  under  an  average 
examiner  about  20,  and  for  another  paper  about  5.  Now  let  there 
supervene  an  examiner  who,  whether  from  mere  good  nature,  or  a 
high  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  a  low  opinion  as 
to  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  candidates,  "  marks 
high.*'  The  new  set  of  marks  may  prove  to  be  not  30  and  1 5,  but 
30  and  7  or  8. 

In  proof  of  this  hypothesis  I  may  adduce  the  evidence  of  some 
experienced  examiners  whom  I  have  consulted.  There  is  also  an 
a  priori  reason  for  expecting  this  effect :  namely  the  psychological 
law  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Fechner.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  hypothesis  commits  us  to  the  theory  that  statistics  of 
examinations  will  conform,  not  to  the  normal  law  of  grouping 
which  Quetelet  has  made  familiar,  above  figured  as  the  gensd'armes* 
hat,  bat  to  a  certain  asymmetrical  curve  which  is  patronised  by 
Mr.  Qalton.  Now  in  the  case  of  two  sets  of  marks  for  answers 
which  I  have  examined — consisting  one  of  about  800  and  the  other 
about  3,000  marks — I  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  symptom  of  this 
asymmetrical  arrangement.  I  found  only  a  beautiful  exemplification 
of  the  normal  law.  With  much  the  same  result  I  have  scrutinised 
some  3,000  aggregate-marks  given  at  fifteen  of  the  examinations 
recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (the 
average  number  of  candidates  at  these  examinations  being  200). 
The  statistics  of  examination  which  Dr.  Charles  Roberts  has 
analysed  present  the  same  result." 

The  point  is  of  less  importance  in  the  present  connection  than 
might  appear.  For  suppose  that  the  effect  contemplated  does 
exist.  Then,  as  more  is  added  to  or  taken  from  those  that  have 
much  already,  there  will  be  a  displacement  of  the  parts,  a  sort  of 
Btrain,  in  addition  to  the  thrust  forward  or  backward  of  each 
aggregate  of  marks.     But  the  additional  probable  error  with  which 

1*  It  being  assamed  that  all  the  candidates  take  up  all  the  subjects;  whkb  is 
not  strictly  true  of  many  public  examinations. 

"  The  statistics  relate  to  examinations  in  the  North  London  Collegiate  School 
for  Girls. 
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this  strain  affects  any  aggregate  turns  oat  to  be  very  slight,  namely* 
^  or  at  most  ^  per  cent.'*  Altogether,  this  item  may  safely  be 
neglected. 

So  far  we  have  in  effect  supposed  one  examiner  to  each  of  th^ 
ten  subjects.  The  reasoning  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
existence  of  colleagues  and  assistants,  as  long  as  we  can  suppose  a 
perfect  unity  of  management  with  respect  to  the  papers  in  each 
subject.  But  with  the  increase  of  the  staff  which  the  multitude  of 
candidates  renders  necessary,  it  becomes  unlikely  that  the  four  or 
more  examiners  concerned  with  the  answers  in  one  subject  should 
be  so  perfectly  drilled  as  to  act  like  one  man.  To  appreciate  the 
effects  of  divided  management  let  us  make  an  extreme  supposition 
that  the  superintendence  of  each  paper,  instead  of  being  as  hitherto 
supposed  absolutely  single,  is  distinctly  dual.  That  is,  if  there  are, 
as  in  this  year  I  believe,  2,000  candidates,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
in  arithmetic  Professor  A  independently  examines  the  candidates 
whose  ciphers  are  between  i  and  1,000,  and  Professor  A^  the 
candidates  who  range  from  1,000  to  2,000.  Again,  in  geometry 
Professor  B  takes  the  first  batch  of  candidates,  and  Professor  B^  the 
second.  And  so  on  up  to  the  tenth  subject.  Thus  the  first  batch 
are,  as  it  were,  measured  by  a  chain  which  may  be  symbolized  as 
A  -f  B  +  C  -h  Ac.,  -f  I  -f  L;  the  measure  employed  in  chaining  the 
extent  of  the  other  candidates'  proficiency  is  A^  +  B^  -t-  C  +  4c.,  -f- 

Now  let  it  be  assumed  that  each  Professor,  e,g.,  A,  is  equally 
competent  as  the  corresponding  Professor  in  the  same  subject, 
A\  and  equally  well  informed  with  respect  to  the  answers  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  set.  On  this  assumption,  where  is  the 
disadvantage  or  hardship  in  measuring  the  different  moieties  of 
the  candidates  by  two  different  professorial  chains?  None  that 
are  very  obvious  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  as  regards  the 
chance  of  each  candidate  to  be  placed  in  the  Honours  List.  Each 
chain  is,  as  it  were,  taken  at  random  from  a  heap  of  equally 
imperfect  chains,  and  one  is  as  likely  as  another  to  be  a  good 
measure.  With  regard  indeed  to  the  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
merit  of  the  honours,  no  doubt  the  dual  management  is  fatal.  But 
even  in  this  respect  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  once  unity 
of  management  has  been  sacrificed,  the  evil  is  not  necessarily 
aggravated  by  multiplying  examiners.  Plurality  is  not  any  worse 
than  duality.  If  you  measure  some  of  the  compared  objects  by  one 
apparatus  and  others  by  another,  it  is  certainly  illusory  to  arrange 
the  whole  set  of  measures  thus  obtained  in  arithmetical  order. 
But  this  procedure  does  not  become  more  illusory,  if  you  use  three 
measuring  rods  instead  of  two. 

However,  there  are  no  doubt  practical  objections  to  increasing 
the  staff;  such  as  the  greater  difficulty  of  instrncting  a  larger 
number  in  the  traditions  which  may  exist  as  to  the  scale  to  be 
employed  in  each  subject ;  upon  which  scale  the  importance  of  the 

1*  The  computation  requires  a  datoro,  with  reipeet  to  which  I  have  lome 
fltatistics,  the  ineqttality  of  an  average  candidate's  answering;  and  the  solution, 
which  I  have  performed  approximatelT,  of  an  annsoal  problem  in  the  Oslculos  of 
Probabilities. 
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flabject  in  its  combination  witli  the  others  most  depend.  Moreover, 
as  will  be  shown  below,"  there  are  theoretic  reasons  in  favour  of 
a  large  gronp  being  committed  to  a  single  examiner  when  it  is 
Attempted  bj  a  scientific  process  to  scale  down  the  results  of  his 
marking  to  a  fixed  standard. 

The  qnestion  whether  it  is  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
examiners  leads  np  to  a  fresh  sonrce  of  error,  which  may  be  in 
part  ascribed  to  the  paucity  of  the  examining  body. .  The  number 
of  the  staff  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
time  for  doing  it,  is  sometimes  such  as  to  necessitate  an  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  rate  of  examining.  This  rate,  though  safe  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  a  Pass  Examination,  may  seem  precarious  when 
the  nicer  distinctions  of  Honours  are  involved.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  marking  made  under  these  conditions  is — 
in  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice — subject  to  the 
comparatively  leisurely  revision  and  re-examination  by  certain 
chief  examiners.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  for  mnted  that 
-this  source  of  error  affects  the  ultimate  arrangement  of  the  candi- 
dates who  have  passed;  and  accordingly  t^  item  shall  not  be 
included  in  our  account.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  irrelevant  to 
the  statistics  of  examinations  to  consider  what  extent  of  inaccuracy 
might  be  produced  by  hurry.  Annexed  are  some  statistics  bearing 
on  this  question  ;  the  results  of  experiments  which  I  have  tried  on 
some  papers  submitted  to  me  for  examination.  The  subject  of  these 
papers  was  the  English  Language;  the  answering  was,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  the  calibre  which  prevails  at  many  public 
examinations. 

The  upper  row  in  each  triplet  consists  of  marks  of  answers, 
^assigned  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  papers  per  hour  (each  paper  con- 
taining about  nine  or  ten  answers);  tilie  second  row  consists  of 
marks  assigned  at  leisure  and  on  the  fullest  consideration  to  the 
same  answers.  The  third  row  in  each  triplet  exhibits  the 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  marks  for  the  same  paper. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  salient  discrepancies  are  rare,  and  that 
they  become  obliterated  in  the  average.  The  mean  difference  per 
oent,^  or  more  technically  the  mean  error,  is  35*5.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  mean  error  thus  obtained  is  not  identical 
with  the  ''  probable  error  "  which  we  have  all  along  been  using  as 
ihe  measure  of  fluctuation.  The  ''probable  error"  is  equal  tt> 
about  0*84  the  mean  error — ^in  the  present  case  then  about  28  per 
oent.  This  estimate  has  to  be  again  further  reduced  by  takmg 
account  of  the  minimum  sensibile,  which  was  very  considerable. 
If  we  allow  for  it  a  probable  error  of  12  per  cent.,  the  estimate  will 
be  reduced  to  about  25  per  cent.  In  onier  to  estimate  the  effect 
which  this  error  per  item  has  in  an  aggregate  of  80  items,  we  have 
io  divide  by  \/80.  This  gives  a  ''probable  error"  of  li  or  5  per 
oent.  in  the  aggregate,  due  to  the  negligence  of  haste.*^    If  for  the 

>•  See  pp.  620—626. 

^  By  "error  per  cent."  nnderstand  the  percentage  wliich  the  mean  error  in 
•each  paper  is  of  the  mean  amwer  for  that  paper. 

*i  It  iff  to  he  distiDctly  repeated  that  this  degree  of  Uaity  if  not  attributed  to 
4my  eziating  inatitation.    It  has  only  been  attempted  to  iUnstrate  the  degree  of 
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sake  of  illustration  we  imagine  tlie  nine  papers  whose  marks  are 
given  to  have  been  written,  not  on  the  same  subject  hj  different 
candidates,  but  on  different  subjects  by  the  same  candidate,  we 
might  regard  the  sum  of  these  marks  as  the  aggregate  obtained  by 
the  candidate  on  all  the  subjects.   We  should  expect  the  discrepancy 


Speed  20    15    85    10    20    20    80    20    80    15 

Leiiure   ^    25    35    10    20     15    30     10    30    15 

Difference  ....    oio      00050     looo 

Speed 0    10      0      0      5    10      5      5      0    15 

Le%iur0   0    15      50005505 

Differezioe  ....    05505     10      000    zo 

Speed  25    20    15      5    20    15    25    20    25    20 

Leuvre    20    15     10    15     15    20    20      5     15    20 

Difference  ....    5      5      5     10      5      5      5     15     10      o 

Speed 15    15    16      0    20    20    15    10    15    — 

Leiiure    15     15    10      0    20    20    20     10     10    — 

Difference  ....    005000505    — 

Speed  80  25  15  20  20  80  20  20  20  — 

£ei*ure   30    25     15    30    25    30    25    20    30    — 

Difference  ....    00010505010    — 

Speed 15  15  15   0  20  20  15  10  15  — 

£eitwe   15    15    10      0    20    20    20    10     10    — 

Difference  ....    005000505— > 

Speed 80    25    15    20    20    80    20    20    20    — 

Zeiiure    30    25     15    30    25    30    25    20    30    — 

Difference  ....    00010505010    — 

Speed 10    15    10      5    10      5    10      0      0    — 

Leisure   15    2005555    10      5-- 

Difference  ....    55100505105    — 

Speed 10      0005      5    10      0    —    — 

Leimre   550055     10      0    —    — 

Difference  ....    55000000    —    — 
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between  speed  and  leisure  in  the  long  ran  of  snch  batches  of  nine 
papers  to  be  as  often  above  as  below  (2  or)  3  per  cent.^  In  the 
particalar  instance  before  us  it  happens  hy  an  extraordinary  chance 
that  the  aggregates  obtained  at  full  speed  and  at  considerate 
leisnre  are  exactly  identical,  each  being  1,200  ! 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  difference  between  haste  and 
leisnre  will  be  more  conspicnons  when  the  calibre  of  the  papers  is 
better,  when  taste  and  reasoning  power  have  to  be  estimated ;  and 
acoordiDgly  I  have  tried  on  some  selected  papers  the  experiment 
which  is  above  described  as  applied  to  the  bmk  of  papers.  Here 
is  a  specimen.  The  npper  row  of  figures  in  each  of  the  annexed 
triplets  was  obtained  at  the  fullest  speed  which  seemed  consistent 
^th  the  results  not  bearing  manifest  traces  of  scamped  work, 
which  rate  proved  to  be  about  three  or  four  minutes  to  a  paper. 
The  lower  row  of  figures  was  assigned  at  perfect  leisnre.     The 
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discrepancies  do  not  seem  more  serious  than  those  which  were 
presented  in  the  case  of  less  deserving  candidates.*' 

There  is  another  effect  beside  inattention  to  particular  answers 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  haste  of  the  examiners.  Every 
judge  in  the  course  of  a  sitting  prolonged  through  several  days  is 
liable  to  alternate  fits  of  severity  and  lenity.  An  examiner  is  in  a 
different  mood  when  he  sits  down  fresh  to  his  task  in  the  morning, 
and  during  the  weary  hours  of  the  all-night  sitting  which  often 
becomes  necessary.  Now,  if  there  was  a  margin  of  time,  it  might 
be  more  possible  to  correct  these  swirls  of  temper,  and  make  sure 
that  the  scale  according  to  which  one  is  marking  to-day  is  the  same 
us  that  which  was  adopted  some  days  earlier.  However,  even 
under  the  most  perfect  arrangements,  it  must  be  difficult,  where 
the  work  extends  over  many  days,  to  entirely  eliminate  this  source 
of  error. 

What  amount  of  effect  shall  we  ascribe  to  this  wabbling  of  the 
scale?  Considering  that  it  does  not  affect  all  the  papers,  nor 
perhaps  all  examiners,  an  allowance  of  i  or  2  per  cent,  on  each 
paper  might  be  sufficient.     This  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the 

"  Sapposing  the  proper  coefficient  to  have  hoen  Moertained  by  a  more  complete 
induetion  than  the  summary  process  which  we  have  employed. 

**  The  effects  of  haate  wonld  probably  have  been  leas  considerable  if  the  sabjeet 
had  been  more  mechanical  than  English. 
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number  of  papers  gives  |  per  cent  for  the  probable  error  on  the 
aggregate  due  to  thia  canse. 

Let  ns  see  now  bow  the  account  stands. 

rscnte|8  snot 
ofAggragafte. 

Due  to  the  ezittenoe  of  a  mtfituniM  MMtKte  i 

Due  to  the  examiner^s  idiosjncnneB — 

(1)  As  regard!  particular  question! li 

(2)  A!  regard!  the  whole  scale ^....  li 

Dne  to  the  negligence  of  examiner!  a!  regard!  the  scale...  i 

Total  (square  root  of  sum  of  squares  of  item!)  ........    z 

The  several  items  being  cnmnlated  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Calcnlos  of  Probabilities,**  there  results  a  "  probable  error  " 
of  rather  more  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  of  marks.  For 
instance,  if  a  candidate  obtains  an  aggregate  of  I9965  marks,  thus 
falling  below  the  Honour  line  by  35  marks,  the  odds  that  he  ought 
by  rights  to  be  in  the  Honour  Class  are  considerable,  saj  one  in 
four.  Even  if  he  has  obtained  only  1,800  marks  it  is  bj  no  means 
certain  that  he  is  rightly  placed  among  the  rank  and  file  of  pass 
men.  There  is  a  similar  uncertainiy  in  the  region  above  the 
Honour  line.  To  such  an  extent  are  the  honours  shuffled  by  the 
fortune  of  examinations — 

'*  Fortnna,  wmvo  leta  negotio  et 
Ludnm  ineolentem  ladera  geetien^ 
Transmntat  inoertos  honorei.'' 

The  estimate  which  has  been  made  is  confirmed,  or  at  least 
shown  not  to  be  extravagant,  by  some  statistics  relative  to  the 
Cambridge  Classical  Tripos  Exionination,  which  Dr.  Venn  has 
kindly  procured  for  me.  There  are  90  triplets  and  179  pairs  of 
marks ;  in  all  628  returns.  The  constituents  of  each  triplet  (and 
similarlv  of  each  pair)  are  marks  given  to  the  same  paper  by  three 
(or  two)  different  examiners.  We  have  thus  ample  materials  for 
estimating  the  extent  of  difference  to  be  expected  between  the 
marks  of  different  examiners.  From  a  scrutmy  of  the  statistics 
I  find,  as  might  be  expected,  the  discrepancy  is  greater  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others,  for  instance  in  Composition  and  History  as 
contrasted  with  Translations.  Upon  an  average,  I  think,  the  extent 
of  deviation  (from  an  ideal  Mean  such  as  described  above)  may  be 
represented  by  a  probable  error,  on  the  mark  of  a  paper,  of  not  less 
than  nine  per  cent.  Whence  it  follows**  that  the  probable  error  on 
the  aggregate  of  9  or  10  papers  wonld  be  three  per  oent.,  which  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  our  estimate. 

The  truth  and  import  of  this  conclusion  may  be  made  dearer 

M  See  the  writer^!  "Method!  of  Statistics."  Hie  prssent  compittalion  would 
have  appeared  more  elegant  to  the  mathematldan,  bat  more  obecm^  to  the  general 
reader,  if  we  had  taken  as  onr  nnit  or  item  not  probable  error,  bat  moMmt* 
squared,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  ^actea^MMi.— (Ibid.) 

*>  Sapposing,  of  coarse,  tiiat  tiie  inference  from  Cambridge  Mpoa  to  pahBc 
examination!  generally  ii  legitimate.  It  will  be  onderstood  tluit  we  are  all  along 
concerned  with  the  order  of  probability  rather  than  an  exact  arithmetieal  f>f<=gTHfltt. 
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by  the  annexed  table,  which  I  haye  compiled  from  the  statistics 
londly  furnished  by  Dr.  Venn.  In  this  table  the  first  column 
designates  the  15  candidates,  for  each  of  whom  I  have  before  me 
the  marks  assigned  to  18  papers  by  difEerent  examiners.  In 
Golnmn  2  each  entry  is  the  aggregate  of  marks  assigned  by  one 
set  of  examiners  to  10  of  those  papers:  5  of  the  more  flnctnating^ 
species,  namely  Composition,  and  5  coneasting  of  Translation,  in 
which  the  marking  seems  to  be  more  stable.  Column  3  contains 
the  corresponding  aggregate  of  marks  asai^pied  by  another  set  of 
examiners  to  the  same  papers.  Column  4  gives  the  half  difference 
between  the  entries  in  Columns  2  and  3 :  that  is  the  deviation  of 
each  of  two  entries  from  their  mean.  Column  5  gives  the  deviation 
per  cent,  (per  cent,  of  the  mean). 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  deviations-per-cent.  almost  as 
many  are  above  as  below,  3;  thus  fulfilling  our  theory.  Or  we 
might  employ  the  following  method  of  verification.  The  average 
error  of  an  aggregate  of  10  marks,  as  coUected  from  the  table^ 
is  3*5.  Now,  oy  a  well  known  theorem,  the  probable  error  of  an 
aggregate  tends  to  be  *84  x  the  average  error.^  The  probable 
error  in  the  present  case  is  therefore  about  3. — Q.E.D.*' 

**  See  the  appendix. 

**  It  will  be  obeerred  tbat  in  fhis  verification  we  have  yirtnally  aasnmed  that 
the  mean  of  each  pair  of  marks  relating  to  the  same  paper  is  the  trae,  the  ideal, 
mark  of  that  paper.  This  assamption  is  of  coarse  inaocnrate ;  and  it  follows  that 
the  flnctnation  has  been  somewhat  underrated.  It  is  a  delicate  qaesUon  what 
correction  shonld  be  made  in  virtne  of  this  consideration.  According  to  the 
nsoally  receiTed  theory,  the  error  obeerred  in  the  above  table  shonld  be  mnltiplied 
by  1*4,  and  that  previonsly  computed  by  a  more  general  scmtiny  of  the  statistics 
(oomprinng  triplets  as  weJl  as  pairs)  should  be  increased  in  a  slightly  less  ratio. 
Our  computation  that  the  probable  error  is  '*not  leas  than''  3  per  cent,  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  pnrpoee. 
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We  have  so  far  been  endeayouring  to  estimate  the  error  which 
is  incurred  in  appreciating  the  actnal  work  done  by  the  candidate. 
We  have  now  to  evaloate  the  error  which  is  committed  in  taking 
his  answers  as  representative  of  his  proficiency.  Now  every  statis- 
tical average — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  sum — considered 
as  representing  a  tme  mean  which  would  be  brought  out  if  we 
30uld  prolong  the  statistical  series  indefinitely  under  unchanged 
conditions — ^is  affected  with  an  extent  of  error  depending  upon  the 
number  and  divergence  of  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  mean 
or  sum  in  question.  Let  us  take  an  example  in  a  scholastic  sphere. 
Suppose  a  hundred  lines  are  taken  at  random,  and  not  consecu- 
tively, from  the  ^neid,  or  at  least  the  parts  thereof  which  have 
been  statistically  scrutinised  by  the  present  writer.  Let  the  number 
of  dactyls  in  those  lOO  lines  be  i6o.  What  is  the  probability  that 
the  batch  observed  is  a  fair  sample  P  To  what  extent  is  it  likely 
that  the  number  i6o  deviates  from  the  mean  number  of  dactyls 
which  wonld  be  presented  if  we  went  on  and  on  taking  random 
batches?  The  answer  depends  on  the  fluctuation  of  the  number* 
of  dactyls  from  line  to  line.  Having  asoei*tained  by  observation  the 
required  coefficient,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  observed 
1 60  is  not  likely  to  be  out  by  20  dactyls,  and  very  unlikely  to  be 
out  by  30. 

To  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  before  us,  we  require  to  know 
the  dispersion  or  fluctuation  of  the  candidates*  answering.  To  ascer- 
tain this  coefficient,  it  would  be  necessary  to  scrutinise  the  marking 
in  all  the  different  subjects.  I  have  contented  myself  with  a 
cnrsory  inspection  of  the  marks  given  by  two  examiners  in  one  and 
the  same  subject.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  some  difference 
between  the  two  examiners,  and  considerable  difference  between 
the  various  candidates,  as  regards  the  steadiness  of  the  marking. 
On  an  average  I  think  the  variation  of  the  marks  from  answer  to 
answer  would  be  adequately  represented  by  a  ^'  probable  error  '*  of 
25  or  30  per  cent. 

It  is  a  nice  technical  point  that  the  fluctuation  thns  approxi- 
mately determined  is  not  exactly  the  coefficient  which  we  require 
under  the  present  heading,  but  the  same  aggravated  by  some  of 
the  errors  enumerated  above.  Making  allowance  for  this  circum- 
stance, and  dividing  as  before  by  y/s6,  I  find  under  the  present 
head  a  probable  error  on  the  aggregate  of  marks  of  some  2  per 
cent. 

The  import  of  this  conclusion  may  be  illastrated  by  an  extreme 
case.  Suppose  that  at  a  Chinese  examination  the  standard  of 
excellence  is  the  amount  of  Confucius  learnt  by  heart.  Say  every 
chapter  is  of  the  same  length  (or  at  least  counts  for  one).  Then 
the  real  proficiency  of  the  candidate  is  the  number  of  verses  (or 
aliquot  parts)  per  chapter  which  he  knows  by  heart,  on  an  average 
extending  over  all  the  chapters  of  Confucius.  But  at  an  examina- 
tion this  real  knowledge  can  only  be  tested  by  certain  samples.  Say 
eighty  chapters  are  selected  from  Confucius  by  a  perfectly  random 
process,  and  a  mark  is  assigned  to  the  candidate  equal  to  the  pro* 
portion  of  each  chapter  which  he  knows.  Upon  an  hypothesis  thus 
_  mechanical,  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  is  competent  to  determine 
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the  accuracy  of  the  aggregate  of  eighty  marks  considered  as  a 
measure  of  the  candidate's  real  knowledge.  1  must  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  determine  how  nearly  our  system  of  examination  conforms 
to  the  Chinese  ideal. 

Cumulating  the  error  "under  the  present  heading  with  the 
account  already  furnished,  we  find  for  the  aggregate  of  marks, 
considered  as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  real  proficiency,  a  probable 
error  of  about  5  per  cent. ;  corresponding  to  a  possible  error  of 
more  than  9  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  estimate  leaves  out  of  account 
many  elements  of  uncertainty  which  are  too  subtle  for  the  Calculus 
of  Probabilities  to  handle ;  such  as  the  variation  of  the  candidate's 
spirits,  or  the  circumstance  that  the  questions  are  not  hirlj  repre- 
sentative of  the  subject — that  some  of  the  chapters  set  are  not 
taken  from  Confucius,  but  from  some  apocryphal  writing.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  also  that  the  error  in  appreciating  the  answers  is 
reckoned  from  the  supposed  ideal  mean  which  would  be  presented 
if  a  large  number  of  competent  sets  of  critics  were  to  examine  the 
work.  If  it  is  asked  what  difference  is  to  be  expected  between  the 
results  of  any  two  sets  of  examiners,  the  estimate  of  probable  error 
must  be  somewhat  increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  in  how  many  cases  the  obtaining 
or  not  obtaining  honours^  may  be  regarded  as  accidental.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  computation  we  must  form  some  computation 
as  to  the  density  of  the  candidates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
honour  line.  Without  attempting  to  calculate  accurately  a  datum 
which  must  vary  for  different  examinations,  I  think  it  legitimate 
to  assume  that  out  of  1,000  candidates  examined,  there  are  among 
those  who  have  passed  at  least  120  between  the  limits  1,800  and 
2,000,  and  that  the  density  is  greater  below  and  less  above  that 
tract.  This  supposition  seems  fsurly  representative  of  the  statistics 
which  are  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners. 

There  still  remains  the  rather  stiff  problem  to  determine,  out  of 
a  certain  number  of  candidates  who  may  just  possibly  be  affected 
by  the  element  of  chance  in  the  examination,  how  many  are  likelv 
to  have  been  affected  in  such  wise  as  either  to  obtain  or  forfeit 
honours.  By  a  rough  approximative  calculation  I  find  that  the 
most  likely  number  of  such  displacements  is  about  30.  This  con- 
clusion of  course  is  not  more  exact  than  the  premisses  which  the 
writer  does  not  regard  as  more  than  provisional.  He  is  much  more 
confident  about  his  methods  than  about  his  data.  If  it  is  thought 
that  all  the  chance  deviations  which  have  been  assumed  are  too 
large  by  half,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  reduce  the  estimate  from  30 
to  15  (per  thousand). 

It  must  be  explained  also  that  the  result  found  purports  to  be  the 
most  likely  number  to  be  displaced  on  an  average  of  many  years. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  divergence  from  this  average 
might  be  possible  in  any  particular  year.  It  might  happen  that  out 
of  the  1,000  examined  in  one  year  only  20  were  put  in  the  wrong 


Or  office.    See  note  to  p.  608. 
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box.  On  the  other  liond  it  is  conoeivable  that  aa  many  as  40  may 
haye  either  gone  np  into  a  higher  place,  or  taken  with  hnmiliation 
a  lower  one,  than  wonld  have  been  assigned  to  them  on  the  ideal 
hypothesis  of  the  examination  being  conducted  by  a  posse  consist- 
ing of  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  competent  critics.  There  are  some 
of  the  pass  men  as  good  as  some  of  the  honour  men ;  but,  like  the 
unsung  brave  '*  who  lived  before  Agamemnon^"  they  are  huddled 
unknown  amongst  the  ignominious  throng,  for  want,  not  of  talent, 
or  learning,  or  industry,  or  judgment,  but  luck. 

But  let  not  the  aspirant  to  academic  honours  be  cast  down  by  a 
first  disappointment.  Let  him  press  on  to  higher  and  perhaps  less 
aleatory  examinations.  He  is  playing  a  game  in  which  superior 
skill  must  make  itself  felt  in  the  long  run.  "  Only  go  on  long 
enough,"  as  Dr.  Venn  says  in  his  Logic  of  Ohaince,  and  the  bias 
in  favour  of  merit  will  be  brought  out. 

It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  one  who  points  out  an  evil 
should  prescribe  a  remedy.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the 
part  of  the  abstract  reasoner  to  pronounce  de  iwrnmd  rerum.  He 
nas  only  to  weigh  a  certain  class  of  considerations  with  which  he 
is  technically  conversant,  not  to  balance  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  which  should  regulate  the  final  judgment.  This  is 
now  understood  with  respect  to  Economics,  the  professor  of  which, 
as  General  Walker  says,  should  teach,  not  preach.  Similarly  the 
statistician  may  estimate  the  amoimt  of  accidental  error  due  to  a 
precipitate  rate  of  examination,  but  he  must  leave  it  to  senates 
and  officials  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  risking  a  less  accurate 
verdict  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  earlier  one. 

Sticking  to  my  technical  l^t,  I  offer  some  reconmiendations, 
based  upon  purely  statistical  reasons,  which  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  find  may  be  overborne  by  more  practical  considerations,  in  the 
first  place  the  arrangement  of  the  Honour  List  in  an  ostensible  order 
of  merit  should  be  abandoned,  when  the  distinctions  thus  drawn 
do  not  correspond  with  any  degree  of  probability  to  real  differences. 
The  extent  of  each  homogeneous  alphabetically  arranged  class 
should  be  considerably  greater  than  the  probable  error  incident  to 
the  aggregate  of  marks  upon  which  the  arrangement  is  based. 
Thus,  in  ike  example  which  we  have  chosen,  if  an  aggregate  of 
marks  between  2,000  and  2,100  is  liable  to  a  probable  error  of  50, 
then  all  or  most  of  the  candidates  between  these  limits  might 
be  placed  in  one  homogeneous  class. 

Again  the  science  of  statistics  has  something  to  say  upon  the 
functions  of  assistant  examiners  at  public  examinations.  As  to  the 
duties  of  these  subordinates  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  candidates  who  have  passed,  there  appear  to  be  two  distinct 
theories;  which  may  admit  of  intermediate  shades  and  practical 
compromises. 

(a)  According  to  one  view  the  function  of  the  assistants  is 
merely  to  select  by  a  summary  provisional  marking  those  candi- 
dates who  may  possibly  be  deserving  of  honours.  The  papers  thus 
selected  are  to  be  carefully  re-examined  ah  iniiio  by  the  chief 
examiner.  Upon  this  view  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  general  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  precaution  which  will  be  mentioned,  the 
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epers  selected  for  re-examuiation  should  be  defined,  not  by  tbe 
nonr  line,  2,000  (in  the  preliminary  marks  of  the  assistant),  bnt 
l^  a  figure  considerably  below  that  line.  For  it  is  to  be  conceived 
that  the  ex  hypothesi  rongh  marking  of  the  assistants  is  affected 
with  a  very  lai^  probable  error.  Thns  a  paper  which  according  to 
their  measorement  falls  below  the  hononr  line  by  100  or  150  marks, 
may  in  reality  be  aboTe  that  line  according  to  the  more  exact 
measnrement  of  the  chief  examiner.^ 

The  danger  of  nsing  the  assistant's  returns  without  regard  to 
their  probable  error,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  papers  to  be 
re-examined,  may  be  avoided  by  prescribing  that  all  the  assistants 
should  mark  provisionally  upon  a  much  higher  scale  than  that 
adopted  finally.  For  then  the  provisional  1,700  would  correspond, 
say,  to  the  final  1,500,  and  thus  the  recommendation  just  made 
would  be  virtually  carried  out.  Of  this  special  arrangement  it 
may  be  observed  that,  however  excellent  when  consistently  carried 
out,  it  is  very  liable  to  abuse.  For  if  only  some  of  the  subjects  are 
marked  exceptionally  high,  or,  if  any  of  the  exceptionally  high 
marks  are  allowed  to  stasid  as  final,  it  is  clear  that  an  enormous 
element  of  fortuitous  fluctuation  is  introduced. 

(&)  According  to  another  view  of  the  assistant  examiners' 
functions,  the  marks  assigned  by  him  are  final,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  chief  examiner,  and  the  revision  of  exceptional 
cases.  According  to  this  theory,  or  any  intermediate  plan  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  this  principle,  it  may  be  expected  that  tiie  sources  of 
error  which  have  been  above  described  under  the  head  of  negli- 
gence* will  become  peculiarly  operative.'* 

Where  every  plan  for  combining  speed  and  accuracy  seems 
open  to  some  objection,  it  may  be  worth  while  considering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  utilise  the  statistical  theorem,  that  the 
omission  of  luilf  the  answers  in  each  subject  is  not  likely  to  affect 
the  result  with  more  than  an  assignable  percentage  of  error.  The 
extent  of  error  introduced  by  the  omission  will  depend  upon  the 
definition  of  error  for  the  purpose  in  hand ;  whether  the  deviation 
caused  by  the  omission  is  reckoned  (1)  from  that  numerical 
aggregate  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  selfsame  set  of 
examiners  who  have  examined  half  the  answers,  if  they  were  to 
complete  the  examination,  or  (2),  from  some  other  qtuBsitum,  such 
aa  the  aggr^ate  marks  which  would  be  ^ven  by  another  set  of 
examiners,  or  the  ideally  best  marking  of  the  work  done,  or  the 

**  It  should  ieem,  aooording  to  this  view,  that»  in  order  to  kvM  mistakes,  it 
wonld  be  neoessaxy  for  the  chief  examiners  to  re-examine  completely  and  de  novo 
the  papers  of  abont  half  the  candidates  who  haye  passed. 

»  See  p.  609. 

^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  propositions  in  the  text  are  quite  hypotheticaL 
Between  the  Scylla  and  CharybcQs  indicated  by  theory,  practical  sagacity  has 
donbtless  discovered  some  tolerably  safe  middle  coarse.  What  may  be  safely 
affirmed  of  any  pnblio  examination  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  any  method  which  has 
commended  itself  to  many  able  and  experienced  examiners  and  officials  is  fidrly 
good ;  bnt  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  best  possible,  if  it 
has  been  adopted  witbont  reference  to  the  theorems  in  Probabilities  which  evidently 
dominate  the  whc^e  subject. 
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real  proficiency  of  which  that  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  sample. 
For  the  present  pnrpose  of  improving  the  machineiy  of  a  pnblic 
examination  like  the  matriculation,  perhaps  the  first  definition  of 
the  error  caused  by  omitting  to  examine  half  the  answers  would 
be  the  propereet. 

From  data  in  my  possession '^  I  estimate  this  difference  as 
equivalent  to  a  probable  error  of  3  per  cent.  That  is,  if  half  the 
papers  are  examined  and  the  aggregate  of  marks  thus  obtained  is 
doubled,  this  result  is  not  likely  to  differ  by  more  than  3  per  cent, 
from  the  true  aggregate:  meaning  the  one  which  the  same 
examiners  on  going  over  all  the  papers  would  obtain.  The  reader 
may  care  to  see  some  verifications  of  this  theorem.  In  the  annexed 
table  each  of  the  entries  under  the  heading  AU  are  the  sum  of 
the  marks  for  all  the  answers  of  a  paper ;  the  correponding  entry 
headed  Half  is  the  sum  of  half  the  answers.  The  papers  are  all  in 
the  same  subject,  English  Language,  But  it  is  legitimate,  as  before, 
to  imagine  that  each  batch  of  nine  entries  represents  the  marks  of 
the  same  candidate  in  nine  different  subjects  : — 


AU. 

Half. 

AIL 

Half. 

AIL 

Half. 

75 

35 

90 

55 

100 

55 

176 

HO 

140 

S7\ 

145 

90 

216 

i05 

20 

15 

176 

80 

105 

50 

120 

S5 

155 

70 

165 

$5 

160 

75 

110 

4S 

166 

65 

165 

75        • 

70 

35 

180 

77\ 

185 

67k 

.     70 

40 

175 

SO 

80 

47k 

205 

ISO 

165 

82k 

45 

10 

186 

95 

1,360 

110 

955 

4^k 

1,215 

630 

1,420 

2 

975 

e 

1,260 

2 

60 

i^O 

SO 

975 

45 

1^60 

i360)6000(4'4 

955)2000{tti 

12lS)4500{3'7 

5U0 

19i0 

I 

^645 

I 

S60 

5 

}0 

855 

The  errors  per  cent,  for  the  three  batches  are  respectively 
4-4,  2,  and  37. 

In  the  computation  which  has  just  been  made,  we  have  regarded 
the  aggregate  of  marks  for  the  whole  of  a  candidate's  answering  as 
the  true  result,  and  have  treated  as  error  the  deviation  there£rom 
caused  by  the  omission  of  half  the  answers.  But  now  let  us  con- 
sider that  even  the  complete  aggregate  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
perfect  and  final,  but  as  a  fallible  measure  of  the  true  marking. 
Upon  this  view  we  have  the  striking  theorem  that  the  error 
incident  to  the  whole  is  not  doubled  by  the  omission  of  a  half,  but 
only  increased  in  the  ratio  1'4  :  1.  In  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities 
half  is  not  so  much  inferior  to  the  whole  as  common  arithmetic 

"  Belatiye  to  the  inequaliiy  of  the  ayerage  candidates  answering. 
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wonld  lead  us  to  snppose.  Thus  if,  agreeably  to  the  estimate 
which  has  been  made  above,  the  total  aggregate  of  marks  (con- 
sidered as  representative  of  the  marking  ideally  due  to  the  work, 
or  of  the  real  proficiency  of  the  candidate)  is  liable  to  an  error  of 
2  or  3  per  cent.,  then  the  error  incident  to  an  examination  of  half 
the  answers  is  only  3 '5  or  4*5 — ^the  number  of  answers  being  large, 
and  the  half  selected  at  random. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  say  how  these  principles 
might  best  be  utiHsed.  .One  suggestion  might  be  to  spread  some 
of  the  work  which  is  now  perfonned  before  fche  announcement  of 
the  candidates  who  have  passed  over  the  period  which  elapses 
before  the  declaration  of  honours.  A  very  rapid  glance  might 
suffice  to  select  the  papers  on  the  pluck  line  so  to  speak,  and  to 
secure  for  them  the  special  and  scrapulous  consideration  of  their 
merits  or  demerits  which  they  at  present  obtain.  To  complete  the 
work  of  segregation  a  very  rough  estimate  of  the  totals  accruing  to 
•each  candidate  would  probably  be  sufficient.  Such  an  estimate 
might  be  obtained  if  the  assistants  were  to  read  through  and 
mark  only  half  of  the  questions  on  each  paper.  The  provisional 
figures  thus  obtained  woold  not  be  likely  to  differ  by  a  very  wide 
percentage  from  the  final  arrangement.  Suppose  for  instance 
it  were  a  principle  that  no  candidate  whose  total  might  entitle  him 
to  honours  should  be  rejected  on  any  single  subject— without  at 
least  an  indulgent  reconsideration  of  his  claims.  The  provisional 
returns  of  totals  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
doubtful  candidate  did  not  obtain  more  than  1,800  marks  in  the 
provisional  list,  it  might  be  safely  assumed  that  he  would  not  be 
-entitled  to  more  than  2,000  in  the  final  arrangement.  The  goats 
having  thus  been  separated  from  the  sheep,  the  assortment  of  the 
latter  might  be  completed  at  leisure. 

A  simpler  plan  of  mitigating  the  ill  effects  of  speed  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  examiners ;  which,  as  above  shown,  is  not 
theoretically  so  much  open  to  objection  as  might  be  supposed.  For 
averting  the  detriment  occasioned  by  plurality  various  ideas  are 
suggested  by  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities ;  which  would  require 
•doubtless  to  be  tempered  with  practical  sagacity  and  knowledge  of 
details  before  they  could  be  immediately  applicable.  One  suggestion 
is,  that  the  answers  of  each  candidate  should  be  separable,  as  is  the 
case,  I  believe,  in  some  Cambridge  examinations.  Then  the  answers 
of  the  same  candidate  might  be  marked  by  different  examiners. 
Thus,  suppose  there  were  four  examiners  to  1,000  candidates,  each 
examiner  would  look  over,  not  250  integral  papers  of  answers, 
making  2,500  answers,  on  the  supposition  of  10  answers  in  each 
paper ;  but  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions  for  one  batch  of 
250  papers ;  the  answers  to  the  next  couple  of  questions  for 
another  batch  of  papers,  and  so  on.  By  this  arrangement  the 
influence  of  the  personal  equation  would  be  so  distributed  as  to 
become  insensible. 

Or  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  marking  of  each  examiner 
might  be  reduced  in  the  office  to  a  normal  scale.  Thus  if  160  out 
of  300  were  the  proper  mean  for  English  Historj',  and  a  batch  of 
papers  marked  by  one  examiner  presented  a  mean  of  140,  then  the 
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mark  assigned  to  each  of  the  papers  in  that  hatch  should  be  either 

ft  /ifin\ 
multiplied  hj  ^  (  r^  u  or  rather  should  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  20,''  before  it  is  combined  with  the  candidate's  marks  in 
other  subjects. 

The  question  remains :  How  are  we  to  know  that  160  is  the 
true  mean  for  English  Histoir  P  One  plan  would  be,  if  there  were 
several  examiners,  to  take  tne  mean  of  their  marla  as  the  true 
mean.  But  probably  it  would  be  safer  to  assume  that  the  average 
proficiency  in  English  History  remains  constant  from  year  to  year ; 
just  as  the  average  height  of  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  taken 
from  the  same  class  is  found  by  anthropometers  to  be  constant. 
The  proper  mark  to  be  assigned  to  that  constant  sum  of  average 
proficiency  should  be  settled  by  collective  wisdom  once  for  all,  or 
at  least  subject  to  revision  at  long  intervals.  The  figure  might  be 
for  instance  160  for  English  Literature,  but  for  Mechanics  150. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  some  educational  quarters  of  basing  the  scale 
upon  the  answering  of  the  most  proficient  candidate,  by  giving  him 
full  marks,  is  open  to  the  gravest  statistical  objection.  For  the 
mcunmum  of  a  statistical  group  is  that  character  of  it  which  is  the 
most  flux  and  variable.  Look  at  the  page  in  the  registrar-general's 
returns  in  which  the  ratios  of  male  to  female  biiihs  are  recorded 
for  different  years  and  counties.  You  will  find  from  year  to  year 
considerable  differences  in  the  maximum  compared  with  the  mean 
return.  A  fortiori^  when  we  are  dealing  with  400  or  4,000  returns, 
instead  of  40.  If  the  ratios  for  the  sub-districts,  instead  of  the 
counties,  were  taken  for  each  year,  the  fluctuation  of  the  mazimam 
would  probably  be  greater. 

An  imaginary  example  may  illustrate  the  principle.  Suppose 
that  the  yturd  measure  which  is  kept  in  the  Tower,  and  indeed  all 
other  yard  measures,  were  lost ;  and  that  in  selecting  recruits  for 
the  army  it  were  necessary  to  reconstruct  a  standard,  as  it  were 
measuring  the  conscripts  by  themselves.  It  would  be  a  very  bad 
plan  to  equate  the  height  of  the  tallest  candidate  to  a  fixed  number 
of  feet ;  for  instance,  to  call  that  observed  height  7  feet,  and  then 
reason  down  to  the  measure  of  the  other  men.  Thus,  if  5  feet  4 
be  the  minimum  height  admissible,  we  should  reject  all  who  were 
below  that  fraction  of  the  tallest  man's  height,  which  results 
from  dividing  ^-^  by  7.  By  this  plan  the  constitution  of  the 
army  would  be  made  the  sport  of  accident.  The  arrival  or  death 
of  a  giant  would  convulse  the  standard.  The  enlistment  of  a 
Chang,  supposing  him,  as  is  likely,  four  or  five  inches  taller  than 
the  previously  tallest  man,  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
disqualifying  half  the  British  army.  But  it  would  be  far  otherwise 
if  we  had  taken  the  mean,  instead  of  the  maanmum,  as  our  basis. 
For  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mean  stature  of  any  large 
body  of  adult  men  (or  youths  of  the  same  age)  taken  at  random 
from  the  general  population,  or  the  same  class  thereof,  remains 
constant  to  within  a  very  slight  percentage  of  variation. 

-  Be.  below,  pp.  624  «d  626.  "'='"^'  ''yGoOgle 
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An  objection  similar  in  kind  thongh  less  in  degree  is  applicable 
to  a  method  of  reduction  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Etc,  and  is 
1  believe  adopted  in  some  public  schools :  namely,  spreading  out 
the  marks  actually  given  in  such  wise  that  '*  the  top  boy  has  the 
maximum  and  the  kst  boy  0."  That  is,  as  I  understand,  suppose 
that  full  marks  are  lOO,  and  that  the  marks  actually  assigned  by  an 
examiner  range  from  8o  to  30,  then  the  "  top  boy  "  who  obtained 
80  is  raised  to  100.  The  "  last  boy ''  who  obtained  30  is  depressed 
to  zero.    And  any  intermediate  boy  who  has  obtained  say  50  is 

reduced  to  the  mark  ~- — -^  x  100,  that  is  40. 

Upon  this  plan  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  makes  the  average 
markmg  assigned  to  the  batch  under  treatment  dependent  on  the 
position  of  the  "  top  boy  "  and  the  "  last  boy."  But  in  any  natural 
group,*^  such  as  examination-marks  are  known  both  by  theory  and 
observation  to  constitute,  the  extreme  observations,  the  position 
of  the  "top  boy"  and  the  ''last  boy,"  are  extremely  vftriable 
characteristics ;  far  more  the  sport  of  aocident  than  Im  m&m  of 
the  whole  batch.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  number  of 
the  batch  is  large.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whereas  the 
method  of  meana^  as  ours  may  be  called,  becomes  better  the  larger 
the  batch  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  method  of  extremes^  as  the  plan 
now  in  vogue  may  be  called,  tends  to  become  worse  *^  absolutely 
more  inaccurate,  and  therefore  relatively  to  the  rival  method  very 
mudi  inferior. 

An  example  will  probably  make  the  argument  clearer.  Almost 
any  set  of  statistical  returns,  and  in  particular  those  for  the  pro- 
portions of  male  to  female  births,  may  be  regarded  as  resembling 
the  marks  in  that  they  conform  to  the  typical  law  of  error.  Let 
US  see  now  how  we  should  fare  if  we  applied  the  method  of  extremes 
to  these  figures.  Running  my  eye  down  some  forty  returns  of  the 
ratio  of  male  to  female  births  for  the  counties  of  England  given 
• 

**  The  reader  cannot  expect  to  ftdly  appreciate  thia  reasoning  nnlesa  be  will 
taie  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  conoepttoni  which  are  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
It  is  proper  to  suppose — not,  as  the  ablest  writer  on  the  subject  has  oonceived,  that 
the  boys  tend  to  form  **  an  arithmetic  progression  "  in  respect  of  indnstiy  and 
knowledge — ^bnt  that  they  are  grouped  according  to  the  Um  of  error,  the  form  of 
the  ^MMTarMM/Ao^  (above,  pp.  600, 607).  See  Galton,  Aredttory  G^eiiMW,  p.  88. 
See  also  Dr.  Venn's  Loffie  of  Chance,  eub  voce  "  error."  For  a  general  exposition 
of  the  prevalence  and  properties  of  the  lam  of  error,  see  the  writer's  '*  Methods  of 
Statistics,"  Jownud  of  ike  Royal  StatiHieal  Soeietjf,  Jubilee  volume.  1885 ;  also 
«« Mathematical  Theory  of  Banking,"  Ibid.,  March,  1888. 

"*  The  degree  of  error  incurred  by  taking  the  middle  point  between  the  two 
extreme  observations  as  the  true  mean— for  that  is  what  the  fashionable  method  of 
reduction  oomes.  to— has  not»  as  far  as  I  know,  been  determined  by  the  mathe- 
maticians. A  rough  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  derived  from  a  theorem  given 
by  the  present  writer  in  a  paper  on '' Problems  in  Probabilities  "  (Z^Mii  PAO.  JK*^^ 

1886).  At  p.  874^  substitute  for  t*  and  thus  ascertain  the  error  of  treat- 
ing each  of  the  extreme  (positive  and  negative)  observations  as,  so  to  speak,  in  its 
right,  its  most  likely,  place ;  and  thence  deduce  the  error  of  putting  the  middle 
between  those  extremes  or  the  true  mean*  The  result  justifies  the  remarks  above 
made. 
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by  the  registrar-general  for  the  year  1879,  I  find  the  highest  ratio 
is  1,073  (^oys  :  1,000  girls),  and  the  lowest  976.  The  middle  point 
between  these  is  1,024;  whereas  the  average,  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  all  the  returns,  is  1,036.  Now  we  are  to  conceive  that  the 
gronp  of  statistics  clusters  about  this  average  (according  to  the 
typical  law  so  often  referred  to) ;  and  that  this  centwJ  point 
remains  very  nearly  stable  from  batch  to  batch,  from  year  to  year. 
Thus,  for  1880,  the  average  is  again  1,036;  for  1881  it  is  1,039; 
for  1882  it  is  I1O38 ;  and  for  the  ten  years  1871-82  the  mean  value 
is  1,038. 

Suppose  now  for  Ihe  sake  of  illustration  that  these  statistics 
were  marks.  My  method  would  be  to  identify  this  stable  centre  of 
the  group,  say  1,038,  with  that  mark  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
assiarn  to  the  constant  average,  shall  we  say  50,  where  100  is  full 
marks. 


Thus  the  same  figure  is  assigned  to  the  presumably  same 
average  quality  of  work  from  year  to  year.  But,  according  to  the 
fashionable  method  of  extremes,  the  centre  of  the  scale  is  for  the 
year  1879  put  at  the  figure  1,024,  ^^^  ^s  on  my  scale  (represented 
by  the  horizontal  line  in  the  annexed  figure)  36.  For  1,024  is 
14  below  1,038,  which  I  have  identified  with  my  50.  Now  those 
who  put  my  36  as  the  central  point,  that  is  make  it  their  50,  must 
regard  the  hump  of  the  curve,  the  bulk  of  the  candidates,  as 
enjoying  a  mark  of  64.  In  1880  by  a  parity  of  accident  the 
average  marking  in  the  subject  goes  up  to  67.  But  in  1881  the 
luck  turns.  For  in  this  year  the  "  top  boy  "  happens  to  be  (in  the 
unreduced  scale)  1,116,  and  the  "last  boy"  1,012.  Accordingly 
the  computed  centre  is  1,064,  ^^^*  is  ^^  above  the  real  centre* 
From  this  imaginary  centre  those  who  are  at  the  real  centre  must 
seem  to  be  26  below  50,  that  is  24.  The  marks  in  the  subject 
therefore  go  down  26  per  cent,  in  1881 ;  though  the  average 
quality  of  the  answering  is  presumably  the  same ;  or  has  not  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  sex-ratios)  varied  by  more  than  i  or  2  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also  that  there  is  another  character  even 
more  constant  than  the  mean,  that  is  the  dispersion  of  a  group,  "  the 
probable  error,"  which  measures  the  deviation  of  the  individuals 
from  the  rruan.  This  coefficient  is  found  to  remain  constant,  even 
when  the  mean  varies.     Thus  it  is  not  sensibly  different  for  the 
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height-measnTement  of  Americaos,  Englishmen,  and  Italians,^ ^ 
tiiongh  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  mean  height 
of  these  nations.  Tn  fact,  by  extracting  this  coefficient  from  the 
measurements  of  a  large  group  of  recruits,  we  might  reconstruct 
the  linear  measure  if  it  were  lost  with  accuracy  sufficient  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

It  seems  allowable  to  transfer  these  inductions  of  physical 
science  to  the  psychical  sphere.  Not  only  then  is  it  safe  and 
proper  to  reduce  the  average  of  each  examiner's  marks  in  the 
manner  above  described.  But  also  it  is  theoretically  proper  to 
contract  or  deploy  the  curve  which  each  set  of  marks  constitutes, 
in  such  wise  that  the  dispersion  may  become  equal  to  that  coeffi- 
cient which  has  been  found  by  long  experience  to  be  the  true  or 
ideally  best  dispersion.  Thus,  suppose  that  for  a  certain  subject, 
English  Language,  the  proper  average  was  i68  (300  being  full 
marks),  and  the  proper  dispersion  corresponded  to  a  *' probable 
error"  of  43.  Suppose,  I  say,  that  these  measures  which  I 
observed  in  the  case  of  an  actual  set  of  marks  given  by  an 
experienced  examiner  to  a  batch  of  340  papers,  were  settled  as 
the  ideally  best  figures.  Now  let  another  set  of  marks  given  by 
another  examiner,  as  in  a  case  which  I  inspected,  average  145, 
with  a  dispersion  measured  by  the  probable  error  31.  It  might  be 
proper  to  "  reduce  "  the  latter  set  by  (1)  adding  20  to  the  marks  of 
each  paper;  (2)  increasing  the  distance  of  each  mark  from  the 
average  in  the  ratio  31  :  43." 

In  greater  detail  the  following  is  the  plan  which  I  recommend. 
For  the  scientific  reduction  of  any  set  of  marks  there  are  required 
two  characteristics,  namely,  the  mean  of  the  set  and  its  dispersion. 
There  must  be  given  also  the  ideal  mean  and  dispersion  to  which 
the  reduced  curve  is  to  conform.  Both  the  real  and  the  ideal 
coefficients  are  to  be  ascertained  in  much  the  same  way.  Let 
there  be  a  large  set  of  marks,  say  200  (or  generally  n)  in  number, 
assigned  to  different  papers  by  the  same  examiners.  The  marks 
might  range  from  20  to  280 ;  as  in  a  case  which  I  have  examined 
(fuH  marks  being  300).  Rearrange  these  figures  in  the  order  of 
magnitude,  thus — 

20,  25,  30,  45,  70  230,  250,  280. 

70 230 

(noting  the  double  or  multiple  occurrence  of  certain  marks). 

Take  the  fiftieth  (or  generally  the  7th)  mark  in  the  ascending 

order  of  magnitude,  and  find  the  number  intermediate  between 
that  mark  and  the  next  in  order.     In  the  example  before  me  the 

jth  mark  is  no  and  the  (t  +  1)  ii5«  Accordingly  112 J  is  the 
point  required,  the  quartile  as  Mr.   Galton  calls   it.      Proceed 

••  See  "  Methods  of  Statistics,"  by  the  present  writer.  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  Jubilee  vol.,  1885. 

"  I  uDderstnnd  thnt  **  reduction  "  of  some  sort  is  practised  at  vone  at  least  of 
the  Cambridge  Tripos  Examinations  and  at  public  schools,  digitized  by  v^OOQlC  
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eimilarlj  with  the  Inmdredth  and  hundred-and-first  mark  (tlie 
Q   and  (2  "^  -^)         ^  ^^  example  before  me  the  h  c^<^  ^ 

I  2  +  1)    marks  are  both  X45»     The  required  point  is  therefore 

145.  This  is  the  mean  of  the  set.  Again  operate  similaiij  on  the 
hondred-and-fiftieth  and  hnndred-and-fifty-first  marks.     In  the 

case  before  me  the  7  and  the  ( 7  +  It  are  both  175.    The  number 

thns  determined  forms  the  upper  quaartUe.  Subtract  the  lower 
from  the  upper  quartile,  thus,  175  — 112|  =  62|.  Take  the  half 
of  that  difference,  3 1  nearly,  as  the  prohcAle  error  which  measures 
the  dispersion  of  the  set.  We  have  thns  the  real  mean  and  the 
real  dispersion  of  the  set. 

To  determine  the  ideal  mean  and  the  ideal  dispersion,  the  ideal 
method  would  be  to  perform  the  operation  which  has  been  described 
upon  several  large  sets  of  marks,  each  set  having  been  assigned  to 
papers  of  the  same  calibre  as  those  under  examination  bj  a  different 
but  equally  competent  examiner.  However,  practical  sagacity  may 
abbreviate  this  ideal  method.  With  regaid  to  the  mean  in  par- 
ticular it  is  competent  to  official  wisdom,  as  above  suggested,  to 
lay  down  somewhat  arbitrarily  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the 
avei*age  knowledge  in  any  subject.  In  fact  there  is  thus  a  ready 
mode  of  slightly  weighting  one  subject  without  disturbing  the 
existing  scheme  of  regulations.  But,  with  regard  to  the  dispersion 
to  be  prescribed,  I  should  think  the  best  pltm  really  would  be  to 
average  the  results  presented  in  each  subject  by  the  marking  of 
different  competent  examiners.  There  might  indeed  be  some 
advantage  in  prescribing  a  uniform  dispersion  for  all  the  subjects. 

The  ideal  coefficients  being  given,  and  the  real  mean  and 
dispersion  for  the  batch  under  treatment  having  been  found, 
proceed  thus:  (1).  Add  to  each  mark  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal  mean;  (2).  Increase  the  distance  of  each  thns 
transformed  mark  from  the  (ideal)  mean  in  the  ratio  of  the  ideal  to 
the  real  dispersion.  For  example,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  let  the 
observed  mean  be  145  and  the  observed  (probable  error  measuring) 
dispersion  be  31.  imd  let  the  ideal  mean  be  165,  and  the  ideal 
dispersion  be  42.  Then,  100  being  an  actual  mark,  the  reduced 
mark  is  found  first  by  adding  20  to  100;  then  increasing  the 

distance  between  120  and  165,  namely  45,  in  the  ratio  — .  Now 
^  45  =  61.  And  165  -  61  =  104.  The  reduced  mark  is  there- 
fore  104.  Had  200  been  the  reducend,  the  rednced^mavk  would  be 
239  [=  165  +  ^  (220  -  165)] . 

It  must  be  confessed  however  that,  before  "  reduction  '*  can  be 
effected  with  perfect  precision,  the  properties  of  examination-curves 
must  be  more  accurately  determined  by  observation.  The  impor- 
tant question  is  whether  marks  group  themselves  according  to  the 
regular  gensd'armes*  hat  which  most  anthropometrical  ^tistios 
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present;    or  rather  accordiDg  to  a  modified  shape,  a  sort  of  hat 
blown  on  one  side  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Mr.  Galton  and  other 


distinguished  statisticians,  with  respect  to  the  errors  or  deviations 
in  psychical  quantities. 

To  determine  this  point  would  require  a  laborious  collation  of 
statistics  such  as  the  results  of  public  examinations  must  present, 
a  labour  which  it  would  be  quite  worth  the  while  of  an  intelligent 
public  body  to  pay  for.  I  have  examined  a  limited  number  oE 
marks,  as  already  mentioned,  without  discovering  any  decide! 
trace  of  the  asymmetry  which  the  Fechner- Galton  hypothesis 
postulates.*  Dr.  Charles  Roberts  and  Mr.  Galton  himself  have 
obtained  similar  results. 

These  considerations  lead  up  to  another  suggestion.  Supposing 
the  law  advocated  by  Mr.  Galton  to  prevail  in  fact,  it  may  b^ 
doubted  whether  the  present  method  of  combining  the  marks  in 
the  different  subjects  is  theoretically  the  best.  Let  us  assume  as 
the  essential  principle  of  the  matriculation,  or  any  similar  public, 
examination,  that  the  candidate  is  more  deserving  the  higher  the 
number  of  marks  he  obtains  on  an  average  of  several  subjects 
(under  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  certain  minimum  of  marks  in 
each  subject).  And  let  us  further  assume — what  is  very  doubtful — 
Ihat  this  ideal  is  a  correct  one.  Then  it  should  seem  that,  upon 
the  Galtonian  hypothesis,  the  proper  method  of  combining  the 
marks  in  each  subject  would  be,  not  to  take  their  sum,  their  arith- 
metical mean  as  we  say,  multiplied  by  their  number,  say  ten,  but  to 
take  the  geometrical  mean;  raised  to  the  tenth  power,  if  large 
numbers  are  desired.  It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  elements  of 
chance  above  analysed  would  be  reduced  by  this  process. 

I  do  not,  however,  attach  any  practical  importance  to  this 
suggestion.  For,  even  if  its  ground,  the  asymmetry  of  examina- 
tion-curves, were  better  established  by  experience,  the  plan  would 
still  be  open  to  three  fatal  objections.  First,  it  would  entail  not 
only  a  quantity  but  a  quality  of  official  labour  which  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon.  Secondly,  it  violates  a  condition  which  Mill  lays 
down  with  respect  to  the  basis  of  the  currencv,  and  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  other  public  regulations,  that  it  should  be 
**  intelligible  to  the  most  untaught  capacity.*'  In  fine,  it  has  the 
defect  which  the  same  author  has  ascribed  to  **  logical "  constitu- 

**  See  above,  p.  607.  It  is  true  that  the  upper  extremities  of  the  curves 
frequently  exhibit  a  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  Mean  fbrther  than  is  consistent 
with  the  regulation  form.  But  the  degree  of  asymmetry  is  not  such  as  it  would 
be  worth  while  attending  to  in  practice. 

VOL.  LI.      PAKT  IIL  2  S 
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tions.  The  imperfection  of  the  fnndamental  principle  wonld  be 
intensified.  Mediocrity  of  general  knowledge  wonld  be  favonred 
in  preference  to  special  talent,  even  more,  than  at  present. 

One  more  suggestion  occnrs.  Even  when  we  have  abolished  the 
order  of  merit  within  the  hononr  class,  there  remains  an  inevitable 
injustice  in  excluding  those  who  are  jnst  below  the  boundary  line  of 
that  class.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  mitigate  this  hardship  ?  Ought 
not  the  excluded  candidates  to  have  at  least  a  chance  of  entering 
within  the  pale,  corresponding  to  the  probability  that  they  really 
deserve  to  be  there  ?  Might  it  not  be  permitted  to  those  who  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boundary  to  haUot  for  a  certain 
number  of  places  ?  In  this  lottery  the  chances  should  not  be 
equal  for  all,  but  graduated  according  to  the  probability  above 
determined  that  each  candidate  ought  by  rights  to  be  in  the 
honours  class.  The  Calculus  affords  a  neat  expression  for  this 
probability.  Let  p  be  the  probable  error  incident  to  an  aggregate 
of  marks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,700.  And  let  q  be  the  number 
of  marks  by  which  the  candidate  fells  short  of  or  exceeds  that 
limit.     Then  the  probability  that  the  candidate  is  in  the  wrong 

box  is  J     1  —  ol  .^»y    j    :  where  ^  is  a  well  known  integral  (of 

the  error  function)  which  is  tabulated  in  the  books  on  Probabilities. 
The  probability  thus  measured  ranges  from  ^,  an  even  chance,  to 
zero,  which  represents  the  certainty  that  candidates  at  a  cert»in 
distance  from  the  Honour  line  are  placed  in  the  right  category. 
It  would  be  easy  to  contrive  a  composite  sort  of  ballot  box,  by 
means  of  which  the  examiners,  met  in  solemn  conclave,  should 
settle  the  position  of  the  candidates  about  whom  there  might  be 
any  doubt. 

This  el^ant  piece  of  mechanism  may  have  attractions  for  the 
admirers  of  educational  machinery.  But  on  reflection  it  will  be 
found  that  this  additional  wheel  is  superfluous.  The  candidates 
have  already  had  their  chance.^  A  public  examination  is  already 
a  sort  of  lottery  of  the  graduated  species  which  I  have  been 
describing  :  one  in  which  the  chances  are  not  equal,  but  are  better 
for  the  more  deserving;  increasing  with  the  real  merit  of  the 
candidates  up  to  a  degree  of  probability  which  amounts  to  cer^ 
tainty.  It  is  a  species  of  sortition  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
ancient  method  of  casting  lots  for  honours  and  offices. 

>•  Mr.  T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary  for  Section  F  of  the  BritiBh  Anociatioii, 
commentiDg  npon  this  paper,  has  suggested  that  candidates  who  come  out  just 
below  the  line  might  be  allowed  to  compete  at  a  fixture  examination  on  more 
favoarable  conditions  than  shall  be  accorded  to  others  who  have  not  thus  created 
a  presumption  in  their  own  favour.  To  which  I  add  that  the  extent  of  start»  so 
to  speak,  which  at  the  second  race  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  have  been  near 
winning  a  prize  at  the  first  race  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  regulated 
according  to  the  degree  of  probability  that  each  candidate  really  deserved  to  win 
a  prize  at  the  first  race.  In  urging  the  need  of  some  such  remedy  Mr.  Elliott 
dwelt  on  the  anomaly  that,  at  many  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  a  serioos 
difference  in  the  income  and  podtion  of  the  candidates  tarns  upon  differences  in 
the  aggregate  of  marks  which,  according  to  the  reasoning  in  tlus^^^,^^  be 
regarded  as  largely  or  altogether  accidental.  igitized  by  ^ 
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APPENDIX 


The  object  of  this  appendix  is  to  illustrate  the  theorems  in 
Probabilities  which  are  employed  in  the  paper.  The  first  principle 
which  nnderlies  the  whole  reasoning  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
statistics  that  large  numbers  formed  hj  the  addition  of  several 
items  are  more  stable  and  accurate  than  the  particular  items  out 
of  which  they  are  formed.  Thus,  if  a  number  of  parcels  are 
separately  weighed,  and  the  weights  assigned  are  added,  the  sum 
of  these  figures  is  a  better  measure  of  the  total  bulk  than  each 
particular  figure  is  of  the  corresponding  parcel.  More  exactly,  the 
error  of  the  whole  is  less  than  the  error  of  a  part  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  parts ;  supposing  the  parts  or  parcels 
to  be  about  equal.  "  Error  "  is  here  regarded  as  a  percentage  of 
the  object  measured.  The  absolute  error  incident  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  total  bulk  is  greater  than  that  to  which  each  of  the 
parcels  is  liable  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  relative  error  is  less.^^ 

It  is  to  be  explained  also  that  the  proposition  is  true  only  in 
the  long  run,  not  for  any  particular  measurement.  It  might 
happen  that  on  a  particular  occasion  the  measurement  of  a  pound 
weight  was  almost  perfectly  accurate,  while  the  result  of  adding 
several  measurements  of  parcels  each  weighing  about  a  pound  was 
(not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively  or  per  cent,  of  the  total  bulk) 
much  less  accurate.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  occur  often.  To 
complete  the  enunciation  of  the  theory,  there  is  required  some 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  "error  in  the  long  run."  Two 
conceptions  have  been  noticed  in  the  paper,  corresponding  to  the 
technical  terms  "probable  error"  and  "average  error."  Suppose 
several  measurements  of  a  parcel  weighing  a  pound.     The  figures 

might  run  thus  in  ounces:  17^-,  15I,  15,  14,  16^,  i6|,  14! 

Then  the  series  of  errors  (whether  in  excess  or  defect)  is  i\y  ^,  i, 

2,  ^,  I,  i^ ^^  appears  that  of  these  figures  there  are  just 

as  many  above  as  below  unity;  and  if  this  should  continue  to  be 
true  when  we  prolong  the  series  indefinitely,  then  i  is  said  to  be 
the  probable  error.  Or  we  might  have  taken  as  the  measure  of 
error  in  the  long  run  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  series  of  errors, 

e.g.,  li±i±i±2±ijtl±li  (=  1033 ).    There  is 

yet  another  species  of  Mean  Error  which  may  be  employed.  Instead 
of  taking  the  average  of  the  errors  we  might  take  the  square  root 
of  their  average  square,  e.g.,  ^^  "^  iV  +  ^-  H-  4  H-  {-  +  ^  -f  f  {■ 

=  \/l-38  =  1'2  nearly.  It  is  for  the  most  part  indifferent  in 
which  of  these  ways  we  estimate  the  magnitude  of  error.  However 
in  certain  cases  the  theory  is  only  true  when  we  understand  error 
in  the  long  run,  mean  error,  in  the  third  sense. 

I  propose  now  to  verify  the  theorem  which  has  been  'enunciated 

^  The  total  bulk  is  proportioned  simply  to  the  number  of  items,  the  (abeolote) 
error  to  the  fji^tire  root  of  tliat  number. 

2s2 
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by  means  of  certain  statistics  which  the  general  reader  can  easily 
obtain  for  himself  in  indefinitely  large  quantities.  Sappose  yon 
take  a  number  of  digits  at  random  from  the  pages  of  some  mathe- 
matical or  statistical  table ;  and  again  another  and  another  batch 
of  the  same  number,  say  n.  The  figure  towards  which  this  series 
of  batches  converges,  and  which  each  batch  may  be  said  to  measure, 
is  4*5  n.  Thus,  if  n  is  lo,  the  sum  of  lo  digits  taken  at  I'andom 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  figure  45.  That  is  the  mean 
towards  which  a  series  of  such  sums  oonyerges.  Here  then  we 
have  a  simple  method  of  verifying  our  theorem.  Regarding  the 
sum  of  n  digits  ns  the  measurement  of  a  paroel  whose  real  weight, 
so  to  speak,  is  4*5  n,  we-  have  to  show  that  by  aggregating  m  such 
measurements  we  obtain  a  better  measure  of  (the  aggregate  bulk) 
4'5  nm  than  the  sum  of  n  digits  is  of  (the  particular  parcel)  4*5  n. 
I  begin  with  the  easier**  case  in  which  n  is  pretty  large,  for 
example,  ten.     In  the  annexed  table  each  of  the  8 1  figures  in  the 
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3 

8 

I 

s 

8 

1 

2 

S 

Sums 

Differ. 
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of  Differ- 

Sniniof 
10 

Differ- 

Sonnres 
of  Differ- 

SoniBof 
10 

Diffeiv 

Sqosres 
of  iHSer- 

of  lo  Digitt. 

enees. 

ences. 

Digiu. 

enoee. 

eoeee. 

Digits. 
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encM. 

48 

3 

9 

58 

13 

169 

86 

9 

81 

60 

5 

26 

40 

25 

41 

4 

16 

83 

iz 

144 

51 

86 

89 

6 

ds 

50 

'4 

196 

60 

26 

45 

0 

0 

81 

14 

196 

60 

25 

31 

14 

196 

30 

15 

225 

47 

4 

63 

8 

64 

43 

2 

4 

68 

13 

lf!9 

45 

0 

0 

32 

»3 

169 

67 

12 

144 

46 

1 

1 

40 

5 

26 

68 

13 

169 

88 
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48 

87 

8 

64 

64 

17 

81 

88 

7 

49 

42 

3 

9 

49 

16 

43 

2 

4 

30 

15 

225 

46 

1 

83 

12 

144 

64 

19 

381 

44 

1 

69 

14 

196 

34 

11 

121 

67 

12 

144 

46 

I 

1 

27 

18 

824 

88 

49 

62 

7 

49 

80 

15 

225 

41 

16 

88 

7 

49 

42 

3 

9 

67 

12 

144 

60 

5 

25 

41 

4 

16 

46 

1 

57 

12 

144 

46 

I 
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60 

25 

38 

7 

49 

42 

3 

9 

42 

9 

34 

11 

121 

86 

9 

81 

61 

16 

266 

62 

17 

889 

47 

a 

4 

44 

1 

49 

4 

16 

49 

4 

16 

62 

49 

46 

0 

0 

61 

6 

36 

40 

25 

66 

II 

121 

62 

7 

49 

71 

%6 

676 

44 

1 

I 

46 

1 

1 

41 

16 

32 

13 

167 

62 

7 

49 

40 

25 

29 

16 

256 

Sams  ..1,134 

219 

2,618 

1,342 

207 

2,801 

1,179 

196 

2,126 

Means       42 

8 

97 

497 

7*7 

85-2 

4^-7 

7*3 

79 

«>  See  belQW»  p.  681. 
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Grand  total 


Qeneral  means 


Sum  of  10  Digiu. 


8,655 


Differences. 


622 


7*7 


Skinares 
of  Differeiicee. 


7,040 
87 


oolumn  headed  1  is  obtained  by  adding  together  ten  digits  taken 
at  random  from  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  Mean  of  this  set  of 
figures  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  nearly  45.  In  the  column  headed  2 
is  given  the  error  of  each  of  the  figures  in  the  first  column,  namely, 
the  difference  between  each  of  these  figures  and  the  Mean  which 
they  may  be  said  to  represent,  namely,  45.  The  average  of  these 
eighty-one  errors  proves  to  be  77.  The  average  per  cent,  (of  the 
mean  value  45)  is  17.  We  have  now  to  show  that  this  average 
percentage  error  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  error  of  m  x  10 
digits  in  the  ratio  v  m  to  1. 

I  first  take  m  as  10,  and  show  in  Table  II  the  errors  incident  to 
sums  of  10  X  10  digits.  The  first  column  contains  25  sums  of 
100  digits  taken  at  random;  their  mean  approaching,  as  it  should, 
450.  The  second  column  shows  the  errors  or  differences  between 
each  figure  in  the  first  column  and  450.  These  errors  are  each 
qualified  with  a  Hgn  indicating  excess  or  defect ;  but  in  taking  the 
average  of  the  errors  it  is  not  proper  to  attend  to  the  sign,  but  only 
to  the  absolute  quantity.  The  average  error  is  25*4 ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  average  per  cent,  (of  450)  is  5*6.  Now  this  is  just  what 
the  theory  requires.  The  average  error  per  cent,  for  the  second 
column  of  Table  I  ought  to  be  v^lO,  or  about  3*1  times  greater 
than  the  corresponding  result  for  Table  II.  Now  the  average 
error  per  cent,  for  Column  2  of  Table  I  is,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
17.     And  31  X  5-6  =  17  nearly. 

Another  verification  is  afforded  by  adding  each  consecutive  pair 
of  errors  in  Column  2  of  Table  II,  not  dbstracting  the  signs.  We 
have  thus  in  effect  a  series  of  errors  incident  to  sums  of  200  digits 
taken  at  random.  The  average  error  per  cent,  thus  presented 
ought  to  be  about  \/20  times  less  than  the  average  error  presented 
by  Column  2  in  Table  I.  And  so  it  is :  the  figures  being  respec- 
tively 3*7  (=  lOOp^j^)  and  17.  So  far  we  have  taken  as  our  test 
of  erroneousness  the  average  error  obtained  in  the  long  run.  The 
theory  may  equally  be  verified  if  we  look  to  the  "  probable  error  " 
presented  by  the  different  rows  of  figures.  In  Column  2  of  Table  I 
we  find  that  half  the  number  of  entries  are  above  and  half  below  7. 
That  then  is  the  probable  error,  absolutely  speaking ;  the  relative 
or  percentage  probable  error  being  155  (=  lOO/y).  The  corres- 
ponding probable  error  for  Column  2  of  Table  II  is  5'6,  and  for 
Column  3  of  the  same  table  3*4;  being  respectively  nearly  \/lC 
and  >/^  less  than  the  corresponding  probable  error  for  the  first 
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Fable  II. 

1 

s 

8. 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

Sams  of 

CoLl 

8nms 

Sams  of 

Col.i 

C0I.B, 

Samt 

betveoi 

100  Digits. 

mniu^SO. 

ofPsirsof. 
Col.i 

50 
DigiU. 

Doubled. 

JMMM 
450. 

of  Pain  in 
Col.  6. 

CoL6ui4 
CoL  1. 

482 
403 

+  3^1 
-47  J 

16 

S35 

470 
442 

+    20 

-    8 

I    ^ 

19 
39 

618 
419 

+  63I 
-  31  J 

82 

S3i 
884 

602 
448 

+  5* 

—    2 

1    50 

11 
89 

405 
436 

+  45  I 
-  14  J 

81 

839 
198 

478 
384 

+  28 
-  66 

1   38 

17 

4» 

453 

+    2  \ 
+  ^3  J 

26 

833 

466 

+  16 

}   ^® 

13 

478 

856 

512 

+  62 

39 

458 

+    8" 
+  ^9  . 

87 

884 

448 

—    2 

}  ^ 

10 

479 

850 

500 

+  50 

81 

421 
443 

-»9    . 

-    7  . 

86 

801 
809 

402 

418 

-48 
-  32 

}   80 

19 
85 

458 

+    3    . 
-  29  . 

26 

831 

462 

+  12 

1  36 

9 

421 

837 

474 

+  H 

53 

497 

+  47  1 
+  10  / 

67 

833 

466 

+  16 

1  38 

3i 

460 

836 

472 

+  22 

18 

456 

+    6\ 
-  32  / 

26 

830 

460 

+  10 

1     ® 

4 

418 

817 

484 

-  16 

16 

458 

+    8 
-3*  . 

24 

834 

468 

+  18 

}  ^ 

10 

418 

167 

874 

-76 

44 

474 

+  H    . 

7 

855 

510 

+  60 

}  ^* 

36 

433 

-  »7  . 

808 

404 

-46 

89 

435 
887 

-  *5  '. 
-63  / 

78 

8iif 
196 

486 
892 

-  »4 

-58 

}  72 

1 

5 

481 

-  »9 

— 

817 

434 

-16 

— 

3 

Sums..  11,216 

636 

895 

— 

11,256 

774 

580 

530* 

Means        449 

»5'4 

83 

— 

450 

31 

44 

81-8 

*  The  identity  of  this  number  with  the  corresponding  entry  in  Col.  7  is 
accidental. 


There  remains  still  another  verification  afforded  bj  onr  third 
test  of  erroneonsness,  the  sqaare-root  of  the  Mean-square  of  error, 
what  we  may  call^  the  Mean  Error  jpar  excellence.  The  estimate 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  third  column  of  Table  I.  The  Mean  square 
of  differences  or  errors  proves  to  be  87.  Whence  the  absolute 
Mean  error  is  9*3  (=  v^87),  and  the  percentage  mean  error  is 
20-7  (=  100  X  VI). 

This  figure  is  to  be  compared  with  the  result  of  performing  the 
same  operation  on  the  entries  in  Table  II.  Or  perhaps,  wiSiout 
taking  that  trouble,  I  may  be  allowed  to  utilise  a  well-known 
theorem  that  when  there  are  added  together  a  large  number  of 
items  selected  at  random  like  the  100  or  2cx>  digits  which  go  to 
the  batches  in  Table  II,  then  the  aggregates  so  formed  fluctuate 
according  to  the  typical  law  of  error  to  which  reference  has  been 
frequently  made  in  the  course  of  the  paper.    Now  it  is  a  property 

«  With  Oauss  and  a  large  school  of  German  writerfcOOglc 
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of  this  law  tbat  the  mean  error  (in  the  special  sense  above  defined) 
=  1*25  X  Average  error.*'  Now  the  average  error  per  cent,  for 
aggregates  of  100  has  been  fonnd  to  be  abont  6*6  (=  lOO-V^^). 
Accordingly  the  Mean  error  for  such  aggregates  mast  be  about 
6  (=  1*25  X  5*6),  that  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  Jess  than  the  mean 
percentage  error  for  aggregates  of  only  lo  digits,  namely,  20*7,  in 
the  ratio  of  1  :  V^  nearly.  Similarly  the  mean  error  per  cent, 
for  aggregates  of  200,  which  is  found  to  be  4*6  (=  1-26  x  lOOf^), 
is  less  than  the  mean  error  for  aggregates  of  10  in  the  ratio  of 
about  1  :  \/20.  The  number  of  batches  which  we  have  adduced  is 
not  sufficient  to  bring  out  these  relations  with  very  gpreat  accuracy. 
But,  if  the  reader  likes  for  himself  to  construct  additional  batches, 
the  longer  he  continues  the  series,  the  more  nearly  will  our  theorems 
be  verified. 

The  examples  which  we  have  hitherto  given  had  this  con- 
venience, that  each  of  our  "items,"  being  itself  a  compound  of 
several  parts,  namely,  lo  digits,  fluctuates  approximately  at  least 
according  to  the  typical  law  of  error.  But,  as  noticed  in  the 
paper,**  this  is  not  always  to  be  assumed.  Although  it  is  the  rule 
for  errors  to  fluctuate  according  to  the  typical  law,  yet  exceptional 
species  may  occur.  In  this  case  our  theorem  is  not  true  in  quite 
so  unlimited  a  sense  as  in  the  normal  case ;  it  is  true  only  when  we 
take  as  the  measure  of  erroneousness  the  Mean  error  in  the  sen&e 
above  defined. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  set  of  figures  each  formed  by 
putting  together  two  random  digits.  These  statistics  do  not  comply 
with  the  typical  law  so  well  as  the  aggregates  of  lo  digits  do.  Yet 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Mean  error  (in  the  special  sense  here 
adopted)  for  these  binary  sums  is  greater  than  the.  mean  error  for 
^gregates  formed  by  adding  n  such  sums  in  the  ratio  of  V^n  :  1. 
T^ble  III  is  designed  to  verify  the  theorem  thus  limited. 

In  this  table  the  first  column  contains  8i  entries,  each  formed 
by  adding  2  digits  taken  at  random.  The  average  of  these  entries 
is  9*3,  being  very  nearly  2  x  4*5,  or  9,  the  value  to  which  binary 
sums  converge.  The  second  column  contains  diflerences  (without 
regard  to  sign)  between  the  Mean  value  9  and  each  of  the  entries  in 
the  first  column.  The  third  column  contains  squares  of  differences. 
The  Mean  square  is  17'4,  the  square  root  of  the  Mean  square, 
or  the  Mean  error,  is  4*2,  and  the  Mean  error  per  cent,  is  46*6 

(=ioov). 

We  have  now  to  show  that  this  Mesm  error  is  about  ^/m  times 
greater  than  the  similarly  constituted  Mean  error  for  aggregates  of 
m  binary  sums,  or  in  other  words  2  m  digits.  First  let  us  take  m  a 
small  number,  five.  Then  by  Table  1  we  find  that  the  Mean  error 
per  cent,  for  such  aggregates  is  20*7  (=  100^),  that  is,  roughly, 
\/5  times  less  than  the  Mean  error  presented  by  Table  III,  which, 
as  shown  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  46*6. 

"  y^|  =  1-26  nearly. 

**  See  p.  604.  Djgitj.ed  by  GoOglc 
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PftinoTDiinti. 

Diffmnccs. 

SoQvcs 
of  Diffaoce*. 

Grand  total    

General  means  

756 

93 

278 

34 

1,409 
17*4 

Next  let  us  take  m  large,  namely,  fifty  or  a  hundred.  Table  II 
supplies  the  oorresponding  mean  errors,  if  we  are  allowed  to  utilise 
the  theorem  above  cited  that  for  such  aggr^ates  the  Mean  error  is 
1'25  X  the  Average  error  nearly.  Thus  we  hare,  as  aforesaid,  the 
Mean  error  per  cent,  for  batches  of  100  and  200  respectnrely  5*6 
and  4*3 ;  being,  as  they  onght  to  be,  nearly  v'^  and  v^lOO  times 
less  than  the  Mean  error  for  sums  of  2  digits,  namely,  46*6.  Our 
theorem  then  is  equally  verified  whether  there  are  a  small  number 
of  ''  items,"  as  when  we  take  for  our  ultimate  element,  so  to  speak. 
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a  whole  "paper"  in  each  subject,  or  whether  there  are  a  large 
number  of  items,  aa  when  we  regard  each  of  some  80  answers  as 
separately  liable  to  error. 

The  next  theorem  which  has  been  employed  in  the  paper,  or 
rather  the  next  corollary  of  the  one  principle  which  governs  the 
higher  theory  of  statistics,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  Given  a  set  • 
of  statistics  purporting  to  measure  some  one  object,  or  to  represent 
some  mean  value  to  which  the  series  if  continued  indefinitely  long 
would  converge,  the  accuracy  or  representative  worth  of  the  average 
or  aggregate  of  the  given  figures  may  be  conjectured  by  inspection 
of  the  statistics,  from  the  run  of  the  figures.  Take  for  example  the 
80  entries  in  the  first  column  of  Table  L  By  operating  on  these 
figures  we  are  able  to  discover  what  is  the  error  (probable,  average, 
or  mean)  incident  to  statistics  of  that  character.  From  that  datum 
we  can  derive  the  error  of  an  aggregate  of  80  such  statistics.  It  is 
v^bO  times  the  error  incident  to  a  single  return.  This  theorem  is 
true  of  any  batch  of  80  produced  under  similar  conditions,  and  in 
particular  of  the  given  hatch.  Table  I  read  with  Table  II  shows 
that  the  required  coefficient  has  been  with  sufficient  approximation 
elicited  from  the  given  batch  of  80  figures  in  Column  1  of  Table  I. 
For  the  coefficients  of  error  deduced  from  Table  I  are  consilient  with 
the  obRerrations  registered  in  Table  II.  Thus  the  average  error  per 
cent,  for  decades  as  deduced  from  Table  II  is  17.  Whence  according 
to  theory  the  average  error  per  cent,  of  an  aggregate  of  10  decades 
ought  to  be  17  -f-  VlO  =  5*4.  Now  by  Table  II  the  average  error 
for  sums  of  100  digits  is  absolutely  25*4,  and  therefore  relatively 
(to  the  mean  450)  6*6. 

It  is  true  that  in  operating  on  the  giveA  series  we  have  used  a 
datum  of  a  sort  which  would  not  be  always  given,  namely,  our 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  called  the  true  mean.  But  if  we  bad 
used  the  apparent  mean  (the  average  of  Column  1  of  Table  II)  our 
computation  of  the  error  would  have  been  not  much  less,  perhaps 
even  more,  accurate.  It  is  credible  therefore  that  by  inspection  of 
a  candidate's  answering,  from  the  degree  of  inequality  which  the 
marks  present,  we  can  conjecture  the  worth  of  the  totiJ  aggregate 
of  marks,  considered  as  representative  of  the  candidate's  real 
proficiency. 

The  next  proposition  relates  to  the  provisional  use  of  half  (or 
some  fraction)  of  a  candidate's  answering.  If  the  aggregate  of 
mai-ks  assigned  to  half  the  answers  be  doubled,  that  result  is  not 
likely  to  differ  by  more  than  assignable  deviation  from  the  result  of 
a  complete  examination  of  the  answers  by  the  same  examiner. 
The  extent  of  the  deviation  can  be  assigned  by  inspection  of  a 
number  of  statistics  of  the  same  sort — ^in  particular  the  marks 
assigned  to  half  the  total  number  of  answers,  supposing  them  very 
numerous.  This  proposition  is  verified  in  Table  II.  Each  entry 
in. Column  1  of  that  table  contains  the  sum  of  50  pairs  of  digits; 
as  it  were  the  result  of  a  complete  examination,  if  each  pair 
represents  a  mark,  and  there  are  50  answers.  The  correspond- 
ing entry  in  Column  5  is  formed  by  taking  25  of  those  marks — 
that  is  the  sum  of  fifty  digits  given  in  Column  4— and  doubling 
that  sum.      Column  8  shows  the  difference  between   the   two 
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estimates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  differences  (between  the 
whole  and  double  the  half)  average  21 '2.  This  result  might  be 
predicted  (approximately)  ^m  inspection  of  a  batch  of  statistics 
such  as  we  have  given  in  Table  III.  For,  according  to  theory,  the 
average  deviation  between  the  sum  of  (o  pairs  and  twice  the  sum 
of  any  25  out  of  those  pairs  should  be  v^60  x  Mean-error-of-a- 
pair  -7- 1 •25.**  Now  the  Mean  error  of  a  pair  was  found  from 
Table  III  to  be  v/l7-4  or  4-2.  Well,  then,  7  x  4*2  -r- 1-25  =  237, 
a  result  which  roughly  corresponds  with  the  observed  21*2.** 

In  the  next  proposition,  both  half  and  the  whole  examination 
being  regarded  as  an  imperfect  measure  of  some  ulterior  entity, 
such  as  the  candidate's  real  proficiency,  it  is  asserted  that  the  half 
is  not  twice  as  bad  a  measure  as  the  whole,  but  worse  only  in  the 
ratio  \/2  :  1.  This  proposition  is  verified  by  a  comparison  of 
Columns  1  and  5  of  Table  II.  Regarding  each  of  them  as  a 
measure  of  the  mean,  that  is  450,  we  see  that  the  error  of  Column  5 
is  on  an  average  greater  in  about  the  ratio  1*2  :  1.  Which  is 
nearly  what  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

The  most  important  remaining  theorem  relates  to  the  use  of 
the  maximum  and  minimum  marks  to  determine  the  "  scale "  on 
which  a  reduced  system  of  marking  is  to  be  graduated.  The 
precariousness  of  this  procedure  is  partially  exemplified  by  our 
figures.  Thus  in  Table  I  the  maximum  decade  is  71  and  the 
minimum  29.  The  mean  position  determined  from  these  extremes 
is  50:  being  out  from  the  true  Mean  to  the  extent  oC  5.  The 
inaccuracy  of  this  result  as  compared  with  the  Arithmetic  Mean 
of  the  column  may  be  exhibited  by  the  statement  that  the  chances 
against  that  Mean  (of  81  decades)  being  out  to  the  extent  of  5  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  one.  Table  II  does  not  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  theory ;  for  as  it  happens  the  larger  error  in  excess 
+  63  is  exactly  compensated  by  the  largest  error  in  defect,  which 
is  —  63.  This  is  an  accidental  circumstance  very  unlikely  to  be 
repeated  if  we  took  several  batches  of  25  numbers  formed  like 
those  in  Table  II. 

Nor  does  Table  III  present  an  illustration  of  the  theory ;  but 
in  this  case  the  deficiency  is  not  accidental.  If  we  take  the 
maximum  and  minimum  of  the  whole  Column  1  in  that  table,  we 
find  respectively  0  and  17.  Whence  we  have  the  true  mean  8*5. 
Moreover  it<  is  evident  that  whenever  we  take  a  pretty  long  series 
of  pairs  of  digits,  there  must  occur  an  even  more  accurate  result. 
About  once  in  a  series  of  a  hundred  such  statistics  there  may  be 
expected  an  18  (=  9  +  9)  and  an  0  (=  0  +  0),  the  mean  of  which 
is  9. 

The  rationale  of  this  failure  is  that  binary  sums  of  digits  are 
not  grouped  according  to  the  typical  law  which  theoretically  allows 
an  occasional  deviation  from  the  central  value  to  any  extent. 
Practically,  however,  an  actual  group  of  errors  or  statistics  cannot 

*»  The  divisor  1'26  appesn  in  virtne  of  the  theory  noticed  at  p.  631.    It  will 
he  ohserved  that  the  error  referred  to  in  the  text  is  absolute,  not  per  cent 
**  The  average  error  found  in  Coinmn  2  of  Table  II  is  a  qoantitv  of  the  aai 
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be  sapposed  capable  of  diverging  beyond  a  certain  finite  extent. 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  any  concrete  instance  onr  theorem  would 
only  be  trne  for  groaps  of  a  certain  not  nnlimited  number. 

From  these  remarks  it  follows  that,  when  a  given  set  of  marks 
presents  both  full  marks  (e.g.,  300)  and  zero,  tiien  there  is  com- 
paratively little  danger  in  determining  the  extreme  points  of  the 
scale  by  those  data  {e.g.,  equating  300  to  100).  Bnt  it  is  far 
otherwise  when  the  given  marks  constitute  (as  I  find  is  often 
the  case)  a  group  not  extending  on  either  side  to  the  utmost 
possible  limit;  say  terminating  above  at  200,  and  below  at  60. 
To  "reduce"  such  marks  upon  the  principle  recommended  by 
Mr.  Eve  would  be  liable  to  the  danger  which  we  have  indicated. 
Indeed  the  actual  result  would  probably  be  even  worse  than  the 
theory  predicts.  For,  as  Dr.  Charles  Boberts  has  poruted  out  in 
relation  to  some  remarkable  statistics  of  eyesight,  the  extremes  of 
a  natural  group  are  apt  to  be  very  irregular.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  giants  and  dwarfs  are  more  numerous  and  less 
regular  than  theory  predicts.  In  this  case  to  determine  the  type 
by  means  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  observation  would  be  an 
even  more  precarious  proceeding  than  theory  pronounces. 

This  incident  may  serve  to  warn  us  in  conclusion  with  what 
caution  abstract  theory  is  to  be  applied  to  actual  statistics.  In 
statistical,  as  in  economical,  science  general  reasoning  should  be 
combined  with  attention  to  the  specialities  of  each  particular  case. 


II. — Statistics  of  Incomes  in  Prussia ^  Saxony,  and  ths  United 
Kingdom,  (Translated  from  the  Bulletin  de  StaJtistique  et  de 
Legislation  Oomparee,  May,  1888.) 

SoETBEEB  in  his  valuable  work  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, entitled  Zur  Einkomtnensta^istih  von  Preussen,  Sachsen,  und 
Qrosbritannien,  nebst  Bemerkungen  uher  Einkommenbesteuerung, 
gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  move- 
ment of  incomes  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
particulars  which  are  of  considerable  importance  as  supplementing 
data  of  the  same  nature  supplied  by  other  well-known  writers  and 
economists. 

The  general  system  of  the  taxation  of  incomes  which  is  applied 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  United  Kingdom  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  wealth,  and  by 
comparing  the  estimates  of  private  fortunes  in  these  countries 
we  are  enabled  to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  their  respective 
wealth. 

A  reference  to  the  following  tabular  statements  will  show  for 
the  years  1875,  1880,  and  1885  the  movement  of  the  population  in 
the  above-mentioned  countries,  the  aggregate  incomes  of  those 
populations,  and  the  mean  income  per  head :—  ^.g.^.^^^  by  GoOqIc 
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Proiiia. 

8UOII7. 

Uaited  KingikML 

Tern. 

Kvm^. 

Iiiereaee 
over  1875. 

Number. 

Increase 
urer  1b75. 

Nwnber. 

laere.^. 
over  187S. 

1876  .... 
'80  .... 
'85  .... 

25,742,404 
27,279,111 
28,818,470 

Per  em. 

6-0 

1 0*0 

2,760,686 
2,972,805 
3,182,008 

Perent. 

7'7 
15*3 

33,019,000 
34,788,000 
86,521,000 

Per  cat. 

5*3 

io'6 

Estimated  Total  Incomes  of  the  Population. 


Pruwia. 

Saxony. 

United  Kinitdom. 

Years. 

Incomes. 

Increase 
over  1876. 

Incomes. 

Increase 
over  1880. 

Incomes. 

Increase 
over  1876. 

1875  .... 
'80  .... 
'86  .... 

MIn.£ 
892-8 
411-4 
444-2 

Per  cnt. 

4*7 
137 

Mla.£ 

49-4 
69-2 

Perent 
20*9 

lfln.£ 

1,169-0 
1,170-6 
1,2690 

Perent. 

i-o 
8-7 

Average  Income  per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Pnusia. 

Saxony. 

United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

Average 
Income. 

Increase  or 
Decretive 
from  1876. 

Avenge 
Income. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
from  1880. 

Avenge 
Income. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
fioml876. 

1878  .... 
'80  .... 
'85  .... 

£ 
15-2 
15-1 
15-7 

Perent. 

—  ro 
+  3-0 

£ 

16-6 
18-7 

Perent. 
+  i3"o 

£ 

85-1 
83-6 
34-5 

Fercnt. 

-4'3 
-1-9 

The  above  estimatefl  have  been  based,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
United  Kingdom,  upon  the  assumption  that  inoomed  up  to  150^ 
represent  about  half  the  total  incomes  of  the  English  people,  and 
moreover  it  is  neoessarj  to  add  that  this  total  comprises  the  incomes 
of  corporate  bodies,  the  English  fiscal  statistics  not  separately  dia* 
tinguishing  these  incomes.  Per  contra  in  the  returns  relating  to 
Saxony  the  incomes  of  corporate  bodies  have  been  deducted  from 
the  general  total,  while  in  Prussia  we  have  not  to  take  into  account 
the  incomes  of  corporate  bodies,  individuals  alone  being  chargeable 
with  income  tax.  The  incomes  derivable  from  domains,  railways, 
mines,  and  factories  worked  by  the  State  do  not  figure  in  the  total 
of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  incomes. 

The  interest  upon  the  public  debt  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
income  of  the  various  populations,  but  in  Prussia  and  Saxony  loans 
have  assisted  in  the  execution  of  productive  undertakings,  while  in 
Eugland  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  has  been  advanced  and 
expended  in  reproductive  works  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to.  its 
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total  debt.  Again  the  aggregate  inoomes  as  shown  for  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  70  millions  sterling,  this  total 
being  equivalent,  it  appears,  to  the  amount  which  the  persons 
chained  with  tax  nnder  Schedale  D  (trades  and  professions)  fail 
to  return  when  specifying  the  amount  of  their  inoomes  for  the 
purposes  of  assessment.  In  Saxony  the  returns  relating  to  profits 
derived  from  dividends  and  annuities  are  also  it  is  said  consider- 
ably understated.  All  this  tends  to  prove  that  the  estimates 
fiapplied  in  the  preceding  comparative  tables  have  only  an  approxi- 
mate value,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  very  greatest 
caution  in  drawing  any  conclusions  from  them. 

It  will  be  observed  from  an  examination  of  the  above  tables 
thst  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  mean  income  per  head  of  the 
population  amounted  to  35/.  in  1875,  and  in  1886  to  54/.  only. 
This  diminution  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  agricultural  and 
indnstrial  crisis  and  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest,  while  as 
regards  the  increase  in  the  mean  incomes  in  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  more  rigorous  application  of  the  income 
tax.  In  the  latter  country  the  mean  income  in  1886  appears  to 
have  been  19/.,  and  M.  Schall,  who  made  an  estimate  of  the 
wealth  of  Wurtemburg  in  1883,  found  that  in  that  country  the 
average  per  head  of  the  population  amounted  to  17/.  168.  Twenty 
years  before  this  date  M.  Bumelin  estimated  this  same  income  at 
13/.  j^. 

The  mean  income  is  higher  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
Germany,  and  the  difference  would  be  still  greater  if  Ireland  did 
not  entOT  into  the  comparison.  It  would  be  less  if  it  were  possible 
only  to  take  into  consideration  the  mass  of  the  population,  or  the 
working  portion  of  the  community  in  these  two  countries.  As  a 
matter  oi  fact  the  wealth  of  ^ose  forming  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
scale  of  incomes  is  much  greater  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  it  is  these  large  fortunes  which  in  the 
United  Kingdom  raise  the  general  average  wealth  per  head  of  the 
popnlajbion. 

English  statistics  relating  to  incomes  only  take  into  oonsidera* 
tion  those  which  are  chargeable  with  income  t<ax  as  exceeding  1 50^. 
In  the  year  1886  the  total  of  these  inoomes  attained  the  figure  of 
630  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  profits  derivable 
from  trades  and  professions  (Schedule  D)  are  very  much  under- 
estimated. In  Prussia  the  aggregate  incomes  exceeding  1  jo/.  only 
amounted  to  105  millions  sterling. 

The  English  revenue  department  only  shows  the  distribution 
of  incomes  subject  to  income  tax  in  the  case  of  those  persons 
assessed  nnder  Schedule  D  (trades  and  professions)  and  Schedule  £!,• 
In  the  year  1884  Schedule  D  comprised  447,768  inoomes  of  1  $o/. 
and  above,  amounting  altogether  to  144  millions  sterling,  or  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  income  chargeable  with  tax,  and  a  mean  income 
of  300/. 

There  were  20,534  incomes  of  from  1,000/.  to  5,000/.,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  37  millions  sterling;  and  3,167  incomes  of 
more  than  5,000/.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  43  millions 
sterling;  and  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  these  fig^es 
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only  relate  to  the  incomes  derivable  from  trades  and  professions, 
representing  barely  a  quarter  of  the  total  incomes. 

In  Prussia  there  were  in  1884  only  9,517  persons  liable  for 
income  tax  assessed  for  incomes  ranging  from  i,oooi.  to  5,000/^ 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  18  millions  sterling,  and  only 
695  taxpayers  having  incomes  above  5,000/.,  making  a  gross  total 
of  10  millions  sterling.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  large 
fortunes  are  mnch  more  nnmerous  in  England  than  in  Prussia. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Saxony  statistics  Aimish  us  with 
information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  taxed  incomes  are 
derivable,  but  the  different  groups  of  incomes  established  in  these 
countries  are  nevertheless  not  comparable. 

In  Prussia  the  revenue  department  does  not  classify  the  incomes 
according  to  their  nature.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  about  the  same  in  Prussia  as  in  Saxony,  the 
classification  of  the  total  incomes  of  the  Prussian  population  in 
1886,  namely,  444  millions  sterling,  may  be  established  as  follows: — 


CIjus  of  Incomes. 

Amomit. 

Proportioii. 

ri\)m  1ftTid(>d  proD<*Ttv  .., tr-, , 

Mlii.£ 

79-9 

52-4 

172-8 

1390 

Per  cnt. 
i8'o 

„     dividends,  annuities,  Ac 

11*8 

II     "wages  and  salaries 

38-9 

„     trades  and  indnstries r 

This  estimate,  it  should  be  observed,  is  but  an  approximate  one, 
and  it  is  even  probable  that  in  Prussia  the  proportion  of  incomes 
derivable  from  landed  property  is  greater  than  in  Saxony,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  industries 
is  on  the  other  hand  smaller. 

Soetbeer  remarks  that  the  observation  is  frequently  made 
that  the  actual  economic  and  social  conditions  are  very  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community,  who  are  enabled 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  in 
turn  become  more  and  more  impoverished,  and  also  at  the  expense 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  statistics  of  incomes  may  to  some 
extent  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  If,  however,  the  question  is 
more  closely  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  these  conclusions  are 
not  well  founded.  Soetbeer  agrees  with  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Engel, 
Goschen,  Giffen,  Leone  Levi,  and  Atkinson,  that  the  well-being  of 
the  masses  is  increasing. 

Leone  Levi  observed  on  this  point:  **We  mnst  emphatically 
state  that  the  labouring  classes  have  benefited  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  national  prosperity  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  extension  of  trade  and  industry 
has  not  only  assisted  to  develop  in  the  nation  a  powerful  middle 
class,  but  has  resulted  in  obtaining  for  the  working  population  a 
veritable  increase  of  income."  While  Giffen,  in  his  inaugpiral 
address  as  President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  in  November,  1883, 
said  :  **  We  find  undoubtedly  that  in  longer  life,  in  increased  con- 
sumption of  the  chief  commodities  they  use,  in  better  education, 
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in  greater  freedom  from  crime  and  panpeHsm,  and  in  increased 
savings,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  better,  immensely  better, 
than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
fact,  which  we  all  lament,  that  there  is  a  residanm  still  nnimproved, 
but  apparently  a  smaller  residnnm  both  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  absolutely,  than  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago,  and  with 
the  fact  that  the  improvement,  measured  even  by  a  low  ideal,  is  far 
too  small.  No  one  can  contemplate  the  condition  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  without  desiring  something  like  a  revolution  for  the 
better.  Still  the  fact  of  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years — ^progress 
which  is  really  enormous  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
former  state  of  things — must  be  recognised.'' 

The  total  incomes  of  the  Prussian  population  amounted  to 
392  millions  sterling  in  1876,  and  444  millions  at  the  end  of  1886, 
an  increase  of  only  13  per  cent.  In  the  former  year  incomes 
ranging  from  i,oooZ.  to  5,000^.  numbered  7,501,  and  in  1886 
10,123,  or  an  increase  of  3$  per  cent.;  while  the  aggregate  of 
these  incomes  rose  from  14  millions  to  19  millions,  or  an  augmen- 
tation of  33  per  cent.,  but  the  average  income,  which  was  1,905/., 
fell  to  1,890^ 

There  were  532  incomes  above  5,000/.  in  1876,  and  737  in  1886, 
the  increase  therefore  being  in  the  ratio  of  39  per  cent.  The  total 
of  these  incomes  rose  from  5*6  millions  to  7*6  millions,  an  increase 
of  34  per  cent.,  but  the  average  income  of  this  class  fell  from 
10,635/.  to  10,285/. 

.  In  Saxony  the  total  incomes  amounted  to  49  millions  in  the 
year  1880,  and  to  62  millions  in  1886,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  incomes  from  480/.  to  5,000/.  rose 
from  5'3  millions  to  8*1  millions,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent.  The 
total  incomes  exceeding  5,000/.  increased  from  1*4  millions  to 
2*5  millions  sterling,  an  increase  therefore  of  74  per  cent. ;  but  the 
average  income  of  this  class  fell  from  12,000/.  to  11,000/. 

If  the  large  fortunes  have  become  less  numerous  in  Prussia  and 
3axony,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  small  and  average 
incomes.  The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  the  progres- 
sion of  incomes  up  to  1,000/.  in  Prussia  from  1876  to  1886: — 


Inoomes. 

1876. 

1886. 

iDcreue. 

Aetaal. 

Percent. 

Up  to  and  inoluBive  of  26/ 

I\rom  7,61.  to    100/ 

No. 

8,811,762 

4,704,757 

884,248 

68,286 

No. 

4,046,268 

5,034,786 

433,682 

77,779 

No. 

734,516 

380,029 

49,434 

19,493 

22 
7 

»3 
33 

lool.  ..     lool 

..     700/.  ..1.000/ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  class  of  incomes 
from  26/.  to  100/.  has  been  less  rapid  than  that  in  the  other  classes. 
It  should  however  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  the  26th  May, 
1883,  exempted  from  income  tax  all  inoomes  below  45/.,  and  con- 
sequently the  revenue  administration  scrutinises  less  severely  the 
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declarationB  of  the  amaller  iaxpajers.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  incomes  which  continue  to  appear  in  the  latter  class  should 
more  properly  be  included  in  the  category  of  incomes  above  26/. 

In  Saxony,  where  incomes  exceeding  1 5Z.  are  taxed,  the  number 
of  incomes  above  25/.  has  greatly  increased.  A  reference  to  the 
subjoined  statement  will  show  the  movement  of  small  incomes  in 
Saxony  from  1880  to  1886:— 


1880. 

1886. 

IKirerence. 

Actual. 

Per  Cent. 

Incomes  up  to  25?, 

No 
579,111 
446,688 

No. 
576,683 

575.846 

No. 
2,428 
129,168 

-   0-4 

+  29'0 

„        from  25Z.  to  Sol 

In  England  incomes  above  i  $oL  only  are  liable  to  income  tax, 
and  in  this  country  assessments  of  between  1 50^  and  jooL  are  very 
much  more  numerous  than  fomierly.  On  this  point  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  Statistical  Society,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Society  delivered  on  the  6th  December  last,  observed : 
"  In  incomes  between  1 50/.  and  500Z,  the  increase  per  cent,  between 
the  years  1877  and  1886  was  21*4.  In  those  between  500/.  and 
1,000/.  there  was  during  the  same  period  no  increase  at  all;  the 
numbers  in  1877  were  52,085,  and  in  1886  32,033,  being  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  same.  When  we  come  to  incomes  between 
i,oooZ.  and  5,000/.  there  is  an  increase  of  2*4,  but  in  those  over 
5,000/.  there  is  a  decrease  of  2*3.  It  results  from  these  figures 
that  during  ordinary  times  of  depression,  during  times  such  as  we 
have  recently  gone  through,  and  which  certainly  have  not  been 
times  of  great  prosperity,  there  has  yet  been  a  most  satisfactory 
and  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  incomes  below  1,000/." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  actual  number  of  income  tax 
assessments  under  Schedule  D  (trades  and  professions)  in  the  year 
1877,  compared  with  the  year  1886 : — 


Between     150/.  and    500/. 
>i  500/.    „    1,000/. 

„        1,000/.   „    5,000/. 
Over  5,000/ 


1877. 


285.754 
32,085 

19,726 
3.>2* 


1886. 


847,021 
82»033 

19,250 
8,048 


Percent. 


Increate. 
21-4 

NU 
Ikcreue. 

i*5 

2*3 


The  EcononUst  attributes  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  large 
incomes  in  this  category  to  the  fact  that  large  nnmbers  of  private 
undertakings  have  been  turned  into  limited  companies,  which  has 
brought  them  under  the  heading  of  public  companies  in  Schedule  D. 
In  its  issue  of  the  10th  December  last  it  says:  "The  rage  during 
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recent  years  has  been  to  convert  large  private  firms  into  joint  stock 
trading  companies.  During  tbe  nine  years  ending  1886  there  have 
been  thonsands  of  such  conversions,  and  fchis  has  involved  a  modi- 
fication of  the  income  tax  assessments.  So  long  as  an  undertaking 
was  in  the  hands  of  private  partners,  the  income  derived  from  it 
was  included  in  the  assessments  of  trades  and  professions ;  bat  as 
soon  as  it  was  converted  into  a  company  the  assessment  was 
transferred  to  the  heading  of  pablic  companies." 

In  1877  the  number  of  companies  other  than  waterworks,  iron* 
works,  mines,  quarries,  and  i*ailways  assessed  to  income  tax  only 
amounted  to  2,69$,  with  an  income  of  23*7  millions  sterling,  while 
in  1886  the  number  had  increased  to  591359  with  an  income  of 
34*5  millions. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  incomes  in  Prussia,  we  find  that 
the  Prussian  Administration  presents  each  year  to  the  Landtag  a 
statement  showing  on  the  one  hand  the  number  of  taxpayers 
chargeable  with  Klasserhsteuer^  that  is  a  tax  on  incomes  ranging 
from  45/.  to  1 50L,  and  those  subject  to  Einkommensteuer^  a  tax  on 
incomes  exceeding  1 50/.,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  the 
various  classes.  It  is  with  the  assistance  of  these  documents 
that  Soetbeer  has  been  enabled  to  estimate  the  Prussian  wealth 
subsequent  to  the  year  1874.  The  tax  is  applied  to  each  family. 
Each  head  of  a  family  disposing  of  a  family  income  of  45/.  at  least 
is  borne  upon  the  registers.  Persons  not  living  in  a  family  are 
moreover  taxed  for  their  individaal  incomes.  The  following  state- 
ments will  show  the  distribution  of  the  Prussian  population  as 
regards  the  taxation  of  incomes  and  classes  {Einkommensteuer  and 
KlasseTuteuer) : — 


IncomM  exceeding  I  $ol. 

1876. 

1881. 

1886. 

Kumber  of  incomes — 

Families 

No. 

'30.747 

26,349 

571,975 

417 

.   No. 
147,703 

20,286 
645,919 

417 

No. 

178,098 

37i5»o 

73«»9»i 

408 

Individual  tuxpaTers 

Persons  chargeable  with  tax    

Proportion  of  persons  per  100  families  1 
assessed  J 

Incomes  from  45?.  to  150?. 


Number  of  incomes — 

Families 

Individual  taxpayers 

Persons  chargeable  with  tax    

Proportion  of  persons  per  100  families  1 


1876. 


No. 

3,809,485 

I, » 88,743 

17,890,953 

438 


1881. 


No. 

8,863,818 

'  1,183,352 

18,245,001 

442 


1886. 


No. 

1,141,680 

246,113 

5,526,007 


lOOQle 


sfe 


S 
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1876. 

1881. 

1886. 

Families 

Indiyidual  taxpayers 

No. 

1,133,946 
2,177,806 
6,369.856 

No. 
1,372,899 
2,558,332 
7,825,781 

No. 

4»2 14,229 

3.793.745 
21,692,362 

Persons  exempted  from  taxation 

The  nnmber  of  cases  of  exemption  has  been  increased  bj  the 
law  of  tbe  26th  March,  1883,  which  exempted  from  taxation  all 
incomes  under  45/. 

Soetbeer  has  estimated  the  incomes  of  the  Pmssian  population, 
excluding  Hohenzollem,  for  each  year  subsequent  to  1876,  as 
follows : — 


Tean. 

Population 

Acconling 

to  Income  Tax 

Number 
of  Incomes. 

Amount  of  Inoomet. 

Regiiter. 

TotaL 

ATerage. 

Per  Bead. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876.... 

24,832,784 

8,467,076 

392,800,000 

46 

15 

77.... 

25,34^.^77 

8,648,649 

399,600,000 

46 

15 

•78.... 

25,747,660 

8,790,285 

403,400,000 

45 

15 

*79 .... 

26,061,545 

8,890,257 

404,200,000 

45 

1^ 

'80... 

26.368,096 

9,001,085 

407,500,000 

45 

»5 

'81 .... 

26,716,701 

9,155,883 

411,400,000 

44 

15 

•82 ... 

26,820,012 

9,205,205 

415,000,000 

45 

»5 

'83 .... 

27,016,380 

9,268.330 

419,100,000 

45 

15 

'84.... 

27,224,179 

9,357,489 

427,ioo,coo 

45 

15 

'85 .... 

27,464,783 

9,434,864 

435,200,000 

46 

\l 

'86.... 

27,805,402 

9,603,375 

444,200,000 

46 

From  1876  to  1886  the  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
12  per  cent.,  the  presumed  incomes  have  increased  13  per  cent., 
and  the  proportion  of  incomes  taxable,  to  the  population,  has  been 
maintained  at  the  rate  of  34  per  cent. 

To  arrive  at  a  total  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  Prussia,  Soetbeer 
divides  into  six  groups  the  classes  of  the  official  tariff  as  follows : 
A,  incomes  under  21Z. ;  B,  incomes  between  21/.  and  82/.;  C, 
between  82/.  and  24c/. ;  D,  between  240/.  and  840/. ;  E,  840/.  and 
4,200/.;  and  F,  incomes  above  4,200/.  He  increases  by  about 
25  per  cent,  the  incomes  comprised  in  the  groups  A  to  £,  which 
he  thus  raises  from  26L  to  5,000/.,  and  he  adds,  on  an  average, 
10  per  cent,  to  the  incomes  under  group  F. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  scheduled  amounts  only 
represent  a  part  of  the  actual  incomes.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  add  to  these  amounts  when  one  desires  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
total  incomes.  Many  persons  have  suggested  a  different  rate  of 
increase  to  that  adopted  by  Soetbeer.  In  the  absence  however  of 
positive  data,  Soetbeer  relies  upon  the  preceding  calculations,  based 
upon  information  obtained  in  various  places  from  commissions  of 
values,  and  it  on  these  bases  that  he  has  established  /the  following 
estimates:—  digitized  by  >^ 
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Incomes  in  1876. 


Groups 

Number. 

Amount. 

of 
Incomes. 

Of  Inoomei. 

Per 
Cent. 

Of  Persons. 

Per 
Cent. 

ToUl. 

Per 
Cent. 

Average 
luconie. 

Per 
Head. 

A    ....[ 

1,139,9  i6 
2,177,806 

39*11 

55*57 
4*53 
0*69 

•  o"io 

4,192,050 
2,177,806 

67-82 

0-85 

•  012 
J 

Mln. 
£ 

66-2 
217-7 
60-9 
27-9 
14-5 
51 

16-86 

55*42 

15*52 

7-12 

3*64 

1*44 

£ 

20 

46 

158 

480 

1,901 

10,634 

£ 

B    

0    

D   

E   

P    

3.311,752 

4,704,757 

384,248 

58,286 

7,500 

532 

6,369,856 

16,840,444 

1,381,044 

212,200 

27,300 

1,940 

10 

12 

41 

131 

2,916 

Total .... 

8,467,076 

lOO'OO 

24,832,784 

lOO'OO 

392-8 

loo-oo 

46 

x6 

Incomes  in  1881. 


Groapt 

Number. 

Amount. 

of 
lacomei 

Of  Incomes. 

Per 
Cent. 

Of  Persons. 

Per 
Cent. 

Total. 

Per 

Cent. 

Average 
Income. 

Per 
Head. 

- 
A    ,...< 

1,372,899 
2,558,332 

39-11 

51*89 

4*34 

V  o'lo 

5,267,449 
2,558,332 

29*29 

6430 

5'38 

0-9, 

1  0-12 

Mill. 
£ 

791 
2160 
632 
320 
15-5 
5-5 

19'22 

52*51 

15*35 

7*79 

3*78 

1*35 

£ 

20 

45 

158 

478 

1,888 

10,204 

£ 

B    

C    

D   

E    

F    

3.931,231 

4,751,744 

897,190 

66,985 

6,242 

543 

7,825,781 

17,178,786 

1,437,347 

242,906 

29,910 

1,971 

10 
12 
48 

132 

520 

2,811 

Total.... 

9,155,885 

lOO'OO 

26,716,701 

lOO-OO 

411-3 

lOO'OO 

45 

15 

Incomes  in  1886. 


Groups 

Number. 

Amount. 

of 
lacomes. 

Of  Ineomes. 

Per 
Cent. 

Of  Persons. 

Per 

Cent. 

Total. 

Per 
Cent. 

Avenige 
inranie. 

Per 
Head. 

A    

B    

C    

D    

K   

F    

4,046,268 

5,034,786 

433,682 

77,779 

10,123 

737 

42-13 

52-43 

4*52 

081 

'  o-ii 

8,339,887 

17,513,297 

1,639,722 

274,209 

35,689 

2,598 

2999 
6298 

5*90 

0-99 

}  0-14 

MiD. 

£ 

80-9 
2290 
701 
37-4 
191 

7-5 

18-22 

,.•78 
8-32 
4*31 
1-71 

£ 

20 

45 

161 

4S0 

1,892 

10,281 

£ 

9 

13 

4* 

136 

1,9 1 8 

Total .... 

9,603,376 

lOOOO 

27,805,402 

100-00 

4440 

100-00 

46 

# 
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Tbe  total  amonnt  of  the  iBComes  eifceeding  i,cooZ.,  gronps  E 
and  F,  represented  4*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  incomes  in  1876,  and 
6  per  cent,  in  1886.  In  1876  there  were  24  incomes  amonnting  to 
more  than  24,000/.  each,  and  in  tbe  i^gregate  to  1,3 13,000^  In 
1886  there  were  33  of  these  incomes,  amounting  altogether  to 
2^654,000/. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  present  the  following 
statement  showing  the  movement  of  the  Prussian  savings  banks  in 
each  year  from  1876  to  1885 :— 


Number 

of 

Accoantt  Open. 

DejtonU. 

Withdrawals. 

Balance 
Due  to  Depoaitora 

at  the 
end  of  the  Year. 

1876 

No. 
2,371.632 
2,512,019 
2,661,382 
2,760,302 
2,936»o55 

3i43^6io 
3,624,658 
3.935,848 
4,209,453 

Mln  £ 
19-7 
19-5 
19-4 
210 
23-6 
24-8 
26-0 
28-2 
29-8 
317 

Mln.£ 

14-5 
»5*9 
16-4 

164 
17*8 
191 
19'8 

20-8 

22-3 
24*3 

MlB.  £ 
61-0 

'77 

65*3 

'78 

*79 

'80 

'81 

»82 

691 
738 
79*6 
85-3 
90*8 

'83 

979 

'84.  . 
'85 

105-4 
1130 

The  excess  of  the  amounts  deposited  over  the  amounts  with- 
drawn averaged  annually  about  4  millions  sterling  from  1876  to 
1880,  and  6  millions  from  1881  to  1884.  Tbe  increase  of  the 
capital  assured  in  the  event  of  decease  seems  equally  to  point  to 
the  progress  of  the  general  wellbeing. 

The  following  statement  shows  what  has  been,  according  to 
returns  prepared  by  M.  H.  Bi*8Bmer  and  M.  Conrad,  the  movement 
of  life  assurances  during  the  last  twenty  years : — 


Bmrner's  Retnraa. 

Conrad'a  Retvma. 

Yean. 

Namber 

of 

Assarancea. 

Amount 

for 

which  Awnred. 

Namber 

of 

AMuranoea. 

AnMMint 

for 

vhich  Aamred. 

End  of  1867    .... 

„         '76    .... 

'80    .... 

„         '85    .... 

„         '86    .... 

No. 
188,009 
364,025 
406,273 

£ 
26,044,896 
51,110,775 
61,296,111 

No. 

267,721 

544.275 
608,648 

727,521 
755,532 

£ 

38,264,463 

87,899,304 

106,635,179 

140,810,496 

148,677,547 

The  majority  of  the  persons  assured  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  middle  classes  of  society. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  incomes  in  Saxony,  we  find 
that  taxes  are  levied  in  that  country  on  all  incomes  from  1^^ 
upward,  while,  unlike  the  system  employed  in  Prussia,  the  tax  is 
not  applied  to  families.     For  example,  the  wife  and  children  who 
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earn  wages  pay  income  tax  directlj  upon  sucb  wages.  The  statis- 
tical retams  which  are  prepared  relating  to  income  tax  returns 
show  on  the  one  hand  the  Incomes  belonging  to  individuals,  and 
on  the  other  hand  those  belonging  to  corporate  bodies  (communes, 
joint  stock  companies,  <&c.). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rate  of  progression  of  these 
incomes  from  1879  to  the  year  1886 : —  • 


Indiridualfl. 

Corporate  Bodiet. 

Total  Amount 

Tean. 

Number 
of  Penons. 

Amount 
0/  incomes. 

Number. 

Amount 
of  Incomet. 

of 
Inoomea. 

1879 .... 
'80.... 
*82  .... 
*84.... 
'86 .... 

1,084,751 

i»i58>V45 
1,209,034 
1,263,184 

Mln.£ 
46-4 
47-6 
51-2 
650 
59-7 

3,628 
3,748 
4.154 
4,682 

MlD.£ 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-9 
21 

Mlu.  £ 

47*9 
49-1 

£2-9 
56-9 
618 

The  number  of  individuals  chargeable  with  income  tax  increased 
by  16  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  of  their  incomes  by  28  per  cent. 

The  population  was  3,i82,ocx>  in  1885.  In  1886  the  tax  applied 
to  1,263,184  individuals,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total  population,  the  actual  proportion  being  37*4  per  cent. 

In  1879  the  net  incomes  amounted  to  43Z.  per  taxpayer  and 
17/.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1886  the  average  incomes 
^^ceeded  47/.  per  taxpayer  and  18/.  per  inhabitant. 

A  reference  to  the  following  stateme^t  will  show  the  distribu- 
tion of  incomes,  grouped  according  to  amounts : — 

Tear  1880. 


Categories  of  Incomes. 

Taxpayers. 

Incomes. 

Number. 

Percent 

Amount. 

Percent 

Up  to  25^ 

579,111 

279,511 

167,177 

63,368 

13,795 

11,081 

5,384 

119 

51-73 

24*97 

14-92 

5-65 

i'23 

I'OO 

0-49 

O'OI 

Mln.£ 
10-9 
8-8 
9-2 
70 
2-7 
3-6 
5-8 
1-4 

22-15 
18*03 
i8'77 
14-41 

5*54 

7*31 

10*84 

2-95 

Between    25^.  and    40^ 

..        4.0/.     ,.       80/ 

80/.     „     165/ 

16^1.       .«       2AOl 

2±cl.       ..       ±^ol 

A.S0I.       ..  K.OOol 

AboTe  5,000/ 

Total 

1,119,546 

lOO'OO 

48-8 

100*00 
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Categories  of  Incomes. 

Taxpayers. 

Incomes. 

Kamber. 

Percent. 

Amonnt 

Per  Cent. 

Up  to  25Z 

576,883 

354,589 

221,257 

76,210 

16,743 

14,273 

7,289 

222 

45-48 

2797 

17-45 

601 

1-13 
0*63 
001 

Mln.£ 

111 

11-4 

121 

8-5 

8-3 

4-6 

81 

2-5 

1808 

Setwoon    2^;^.  &nd.    A.0I 

18-51 
19-61 

13*75 
5'35 

4-05 

±ol.    ..      Sol 

8oi.     „     165^ 

16';/.     ..     2A.0I 

»»              *v^».         „         *<^vrv 

..    •      2±ol.        ..       4.80/ 

a8o2.     ..  K.oool. 

Aboye  5,000^ 

Total 

1,267,886 

lOO'OO 

61-6 

100*00 

The  following  table,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Zettschrift 
published  at  Dresden  by  M.  V.  Boehmert,  parts  1  and  2,  1887, 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  various  incomes  and  of  the  tax  in 
the  year  1886 :— 


Groups  of  Incomes. 


Person «  Chnrged. 


Nnmber.      Per  Cent. 


Profits  Charged. 


Amonnt.       Per  Cent. 


Tax. 


Amonnt.     Per  Cent. 


tt 


9> 


Up  to  55^ 

Between    55^. 

iiol. 

420/. 

i,3ooZ. 

2,7ooi. 

5,ooo^ 

7,500/. 

10,000/. 

„    12,500/. 

„    1 5,000/. 

„  17,500'- 

„  20,000/. 

„  22,500/. 

„  25,000/. 

„  27,500/. 

„  30,000/. 

„  32,500/. 

>,  35,000/. 

yf  37,500/. 

„  40,000/. 

„  42,500/. 

„  45,000/. 

»  47,500/. 

Aboye  50,000/. 


and       no/... 

„  420/... 

„  1,300/... 

„  2,700/... 

„  5,000/... 

„  7,500/... 

„  10,000/... 

„  12,500/... 

„  15,000/... 

„  17,500/... 

„  20,000/... 

„  22,500/... 

„  25,000/... 

„  27,500/... 

„  30,000/... 

„  31.500/... 

„  35.000/... 

„  37,500/... 

„  40,000/... 

„  42.500/... 

„  45,00c/... 

„  4*7,500/... 

„  50,000/... 


1,064,610 

130,569 

62,927 

7,930 

1,244 

364 

107 

46 

24 

19 

5 

6 

1 

2 

4 

1 
1 


83-97 

10*29 

4-97 

o'63 

O'lO 

0*03 


£ 

28,916,342 

9,844,084 

11,706,068 

5,320,700 

2,232,608 

1,802,218 

644,773 

397,194 

268,038 

265,171 

78,298 

110,484 

20,059 

47,460 

116,662 
32,113 
34,164 


494,591 


46-77 

15-92 

18-93 

8-6i 

3-61 

2*11 

1-04 
0*64 

o'43 
0-43 

0*I2 

o-i8 
0*03 
o-o8 

0*19 
0-05 
o*o6 


0*80 


£ 

114,901 

114,137 

263,636 

150,072 

64,414 

37,759 

l-,937 

11,737 

7,955 

7,882 

2,825 

8,292 

600 

1.417 

3,472 

960 

1,020 


14,820 


14*02 

*3'93 
3a'!8 
18-32 
7-86 
4-6i 
2*31 
1-44 
o*97 
0*96 
0*29 
0*40 
0*07 
017 

0*40 

0*12 
0-12 


1-81 


Total.. 


1,267,866 


lOO'OO 


61,831,022 


819,336 


While  a  reference  to  the  subjoined  statement  will  show  the 
rate  of  progression  of  incomes  exceeding  5,000/.  in^the  case  of 


individuals  bince  the  year  1880 : — 
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Yean. 

IndiTJduala. 

Total  Amonnt  of 

Incomes 
exceeding  5,ooo{. 

Average  Income. 

1880 

No. 

67 

96 

III 

i3i 

£ 

579,549 

829,782 

960,219 

1,163,300 

£ 

8,650 
8,650 
8,650 
8,800 

»82  

»84 

'86 

In  the  year  1880  the  total  of  these  large  incomes  comprised 
135,000/.  of  income  derivable  from  landed  property,  and  275,000/. 
from  the  funds.  In  1884  170,000/.  of  income  was  derived  from 
landed  property,  380,000/.  from  the  funds,  15,300/.  from  -wages 
and  salaries,  and  435,000/.  from  profits  drawn  from  trades  and 
professions. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  distribution  in  1879  as 
compared  with  1886  of  the  incomes  classed  according  to  their 
source : — 


Amonut  of  Incomes. 

Proportion. 

1879. 

1886. 

1879. 

1886. 

Landed  property 

Mill,  t 
10-9 
5-5 
18-2 
175 

Hln.£ 

I2-0 

7-8 
26*0 

20'9 

Per  cnt. 
20-9 
10-7 
84-9 
33-5 

Per  cnt 
j8-o 

Dividends,  annuities,  Ac 

WftiTPfl  and  Balariefl  ,.....-.., ,.. 

iT-8 
389 
313 

Trades  and  industries 

Total 

Deducting  debts 

521 
4-3 

66*7 
5*0 

100-0 

lOO'O 

Net  incomes 

47-8 

6i-7 

— 

_ 

We  now  proceed  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  question  of 
savings  banks  and  life  assurance  in  Saxony.  As  regards  the 
former,  in  the  year  1878  there  were  168  banks,  holding  a  sum  of 
15,289,667/.  to  the  credit  of  821,444  depositors.  In  1885  the 
amonnt  due  to  1,274,542  depositors  in  197  savings  banks  was 
21,702,700/.  The  superannuation  fund  received  5,055/.  in  1878, 
and  136,457/.  in  1886.  The  amount  for  which  insurances  against 
fire  were  effected  was  130  millions  in  1878  and  159  millions  iri 
1885.  Another  indication  of  the  diffusion  of  wellbeing  in  Saxony 
is  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  meat.  In  1878  the  amount 
consumed  per  head  was  21*2  lbs.  of  beef  and  37  lbs.  of  pork,  while 
in  1886  these  proportions  had  increased  to  25*4  and  42*2  lbs. 
respectively. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find 
that  the  population  of  this  country  amounted  in  1876  to  33,200,000, 
and  in  1886  to  36,700,000,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  The  follow- 
ing statement  will  show  the  official  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of 
property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income  tax  under  each  schedule 
in  each  year  ended  6th  April,  1877,  to  1886  :—  lOOglC 
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Year. 

Under 

Schedule  A. 

ForallUnds, 

Tenements, 

Tithes 

not  commuted. 

Manors,  Fines, 

he. 

Under 

Schedule  B. 

In  resifcct 

of  the 

Occupation  of 

Und, 

Tenement!, 

and 

Heredita- 

menu. 

Under 

Schedule  C. 

For  all  ProfiU 

arising 

ftroni  Annuities, 

Dividends,  Itc.. 

Payable  out 

of  the 

PubUe  RereBue. 

Under 

Schedule  0. 

For  all  Gains 

arising  from  any 

Profession  or 

Trade. 

Under 
Sdiedule  E. 

For  all 

PnbyeOnoes 

and  Penaiona 

Paid  oat  of 

Public  Beyenoe, 

and  Salaries 
of  Employes  and 
Corporate  Bodies. 

Total  Ananal 

Yalue  of  Property  and 

Profita  Aaaeaaed. 

▲mount 

Per  Head 

of  the 

Popola. 

lion. 

1S77 
'78 
'79 
'80 
'81 
'82 
'83 
'84 
'86 
'86 

£ 
174,173,113 
177,139.578 
180,037,896 
185,377,770 
187,598,346 
190,531,679 
191,503,981 
193.344,924 
194,375,167 
195,600,155 

£ 
69,237,966 
69,172,300 
69,140,132 
69,883,066 
69,187,057 
68,799,405 
65,823,054 
65,514,180 
65,288,206 
68,816,106 

£ 

39,968,177 
39,908,025 
39,510,310 
39,860,483 
39,846,473 
39,992,771 
40,206,304 

40,580,574 
41,013,640 

42,088,711 

£ 
256,908,743 
260,626,971 
257,870,699 
249,489.398 
255,355,909 
267,402,184 
279,174,137 
291,336,955 
292,524,871 
289,423,738 

£ 

30,043,390 
31,494,320 
31,987,260 
32,786,184 
33,236,105 
34,724,938 
36,128,582 
37.733,566 
38,320,243 
39,426,91a 

£ 
570,331,389 
578,341,194 
578,046,297 
576,896,901 
585,223,890 
601,460,977 
612,836,058 
628,510,199 
631,467.132 
629,855,622 

£ 

17*2 
'7*3 
17*1 
169 
170 
172 

17*4 
17-6 

17-4 
172 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gross  amoant  of  the  annnal 
Talne  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income  tax  npoa 
yarions  classes  of  property  in  each  of  the  years  ended  5th  April, 

1877,  1881,  and  1886:— 


Classes. 

1877. 

1881. 

1886. 

Land    

Houses    

Mln.£ 
69-4 

103-8 
69-2 
14-6 
2-7 
29-4 
5-3 
89-9 
300 

164-2 

MIn.£ 
69-2 

117-4 

69"  I 

6-6 

2*1 
317 

7*1 

39-8 

347 

164-4 

Mln.£ 

63-2 

131-4 

Farms 

63-8 

Mines  

7-5 

Ironworks  

1-7 

Bailwajs 

Chisworks  and  canals 

Funds  and  annuities 

370 

81 

42-0 

Salaries  and  pensions    

39-4 

Trades  and  professions 

175-6 

The  incomes  comprised  in  the  category  of  "  trades  and  profes- 
sions *'  in  Schedule  D,  and  those  in  Schedule  E,  are  the  only  ones 
which  the  English  statistical  returns  classify  according  to  amount. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  and  net  amoant 
of  profits  charged  to  income  tax  in  each  of  the  years  1877,  1880, 
and  1884,  under  Schedule  D  (trades  and  professions)  : — 


1877. 

1880. 

1884u 

Claaaiileation  of  IncomM. 

Number  of 
Persons 
Charged. 

1  Amount  of 

ProfiU 

Charged. 

Number  of 
Persons 
Charged. 

Amoant  of 

Profits 
Charged. 

Number  of 
Pcnosa 
Charged. 

Amount  of 

Proau 

Charged. 

Under  150/ ^ 

Between  150/.  and    300^. 

,1         30oi.    „  1,000/. 

»  1,000/.  „  5,000/. 
Above   5,000/ 

No. 

60,450 

226,031 

91,808 

19,726 

3,122 

£ 
2,174,783 
19,717,846 
38,639,470 
35,715,878 
40,111,343 

Wo. 

49,110 

252,426 

95,775 

18,177 

2,691 

£ 

i,682«2i8 
19,995,807 
38,690,012 
32,716,608 
34,875,266 

No. 

48,368 

274^362 

101,337 

20,534 

8.167 

£ 

1,640,499 
2i,h8,777 
40.556,697 
37,665.013 
42,837,023 
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While  the  following  statement  shows  similar  data  relating  to 
Schedule  £  (wages  and  salaries)  : — 


1877. 

1880. 

1884. 

ClMiMiintiDn  of  Incom«, 

Number  of 
Persons 
Charged. 

Amount  of 

Profits 
Charged. 

Number  of 
Persons 
Charged. 

Amoniit  of 

Profits 

Charged. 

Number  of 
Persons 
Charged. 

Amount  of 

Profits 
Charged. 

From  150Z.  to  400?.  ^ 

Above  4Doi 

No. 

137,108 
18,128 

£ 

12,306,656 

13,061,958 

No. 

148,531 

20,078 

£ 

12,376,081 

13,814,879 

No. 

160,840 

23,282 

£ 

i3,»79.27o 
16,231,053 

The  number  of  persons  who  in  the  jear  1877  had  a  salary 
exceeding  i,oooZ.  was  5)053^  and  the  total  amount  of  these  large 
salaries  attained  the  figure  of  5,01 1,000/.,  that  is  to  say,  an  average 
of  1,640/.  As  the  statistical  data  are  not  available,  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  the  movements  of  these  incomes.  In  conclusion  we 
reproduce  the  following  statement,  showing  the  movement  of  the 
savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1876  and  1886: — 


AmouBtt  Due  to  Depositors. 

1876. 

1886. 

Post  Office  sayiiiffs  banks.... 

£ 
30,411,563 

43,283,458 

£ 
5o»874»337 
46,843.995 

Other  savings  banks 

Total 

73,695,021 

97,718,332 

Soetbeei*  is  of  opinion  that  if  it  were  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  the  incomes  below  150/.,  and  to  compare  the  mean 
income  of  the  mass  of  the  English  people  with  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  Prussian  people,  the  difference  would  be  found  to  be  very 
much  less  than  is  the  case  when  only  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
classes,  much  moie  numerous  in  England  than  in  Prussia,  are 
taken  into  consideration. 


III. — Agriculture  and  Prices  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

The  following,  which  is  taken  from  The  Economist  Monthly 
Trade  Supplement  of  10th  March,  1888,  refers  to  two  volumes, 
among  others,  that  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Library  by 
purchase : — 

**  Through  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers  has  issued  two  more  volumes  of  the  *  History  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Prices  in  England,  from  the  year  after  tho  Oxford 
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Parliament  (1259),  to  the  commencement  of  the  Contment«,l  War 
(1793).'  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  laborious  work  were 
published  in  1866,  the  next  two  in  1882,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
two  now  before  us,  for  the  period  of  1583-1702,  there  are  two  yet 
to  follow  to  complete  the  set.  By  searching  through  the  records  of 
college  estates  and  other  contemporaneous  documents,  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  able  to  collect  a  mass  of  information,  and  whole  volumes 
of  figures,  throwing  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  condition  of 
agriculture,  the  positions  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  move- 
ments in  prices  during  the  long  period  embraced  by  his  history. 
With  respect  to  a  few  portions  of  the  time,  there  are  gaps  in  the 
lists  of  prices ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  author  has  been  able  to 
present  a  yearly  record  of  the  value  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
modities. Indeed,  he  gives  prices  at  several  markets  for  various 
periods  of  recent  years,  and  these  he  has  tabulated,  giving  yearly 
and  decennial  averages,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
records.  The  labour  must  have  been  immense,  not  only  because 
many  a  tiresome  search  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  fill  up  gaps 
in  records  most  relied  on  for  information,  but  also  because  of  the 
varieties  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  various  periods,  all  of  which  had  to  be  brought  to 
uniform  standards.  The  work  done,  moreover,  has  been  of  a  kind 
for  which  no  immediate  reward  could  be  hoped,  seeing  that  the 
ordinary  reader  is  repelled  by  the  great  mass  of  detailed  informa- 
tion placed  before  him.  But,  although  the  work  is  eminently  one 
for  the  student  rather  than  for  the  casual  reader,  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  their  country  will  find  in  the  statements 
and  conclusions  derived  by  the  author  from  his  investigations,  a 
great  deal  which  throws  light  upon  points  previously  obscnre  or 
doubtful.  That  many  will  also  find  much  to  disagree  with  in  the 
author's  conclusions  goes  without  saying  to  persons  acquainted 
with  his  decided  views  upon  questions  of  agricultural  and  social 
economy ;  but  they  may  be  grateful  for  the  facts  placed  in  such 
abundance  before  them,  while  preferring  to  make  their  own  deduc- 
tions. 

"  The  period  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  deals  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us  begins  with  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  ends 
with  the  commencement  of  Anne's.  There  is,  as  he  observes,  no 
other  part  of  English  history  on  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
and  yet  with  the  facts  dealt  with  in  these  volumes  no  modem 
writer  has  been  much  concerned  ;  there  were  too  many  stirring 
events  to  be  chronicled  for  the  historian  to  have  patience  for  the 
investigation  of  economic  details.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
economic  feature  of  the  period,  the  author  considers,  was  the  effect 
which  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  New  World  had 
upon  prices.  While  this  influx  was  in  progress  there  was  an 
enormous  rise  in  prices,  and  consequently  in  the  rent  of  land.  The 
operation  appears  to  have  been  completed  by  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  which  there  was  great  steadiness  in 
values  for  the  rest  of  the  period  under  review.  From  evidence 
which  Mr.  Rogers  sets  before  his  readers,  fie  concludes  that,  early 
in  the  century,  '  the  rent  of  arable  land  had  generally  increased 
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ninefold  over  the  old  rent,  and  in  many  cases  even  twelvefold  over 
customary  rent  at  an  early  period.'  This  is  an  astonishing  state- 
ment, bnt  will  appear  less  so  when  a  comparison  of  prices  at 
varions  periods  is  carefully  made.  From  his  voluminous  tables 
Mr.  Rogers  has  compiled  a  convenient  abstract,  showing  the 
average  prices  of  leading  articles  of  food  during  these  periods,  as 
follows : — 


Wheat  porqr. 

Barley  „ 

Malt „ 

Oata  „ 

Oatmeal 

Beef  peri4lbs. 

Sheep    each 

Capons  „ 

Geese „ 

Butter  per  t  a  Ibe. 

Cheese  „ 

Fish  cwt. 

Salt    per  qr. 


1641-82. 


».  d. 

13  10| 

8  5} 

10  5 

5  51 

20  101 

1  7 


4 

u 

10 
8 
5 

4 
10    10} 


6 
1 

2 

1 
65 


1583-1642. 


rf. 

I 

9* 

5 

S 

9i 

Si 

10 

loi 

lit 

9* 

ii 

9i 

6 

1643-1702. 


». 

d. 

41 

Hi 

22 

2i 

23 

9f 

15 

21 

52 

11 

8 

6i 

24 

8 

2 

6 

8 

- 

6 

1 

3 

7i 

85 

5i 

22 

4f 

"  In  all  but  the  last  two  items,  not  agricultural,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  rise  was  much  greater  in  the  second  than  in 
the  third  period.  On  most  other  articles,  the  prices  of  which  are 
given  for  the  three  periods,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  nearly 
as  great  in  the  third  period  as  in  the  second,  and  in  a  few  it  is 
greater.  The  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  cereals,  together  with 
a  rapid  increase  in  population  and  the  progress  of  manufactures, 
sufficiently  account  for  a  considerable  advance  in  rents,  while  one 
of  these  causes,  in  part  at  least,  explains  the  comparntively  small 
rise  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  The  growth  of  rents, 
moreover,  was  all  the  greater  on  account  of  the  slowness  in  the 
advance  of  wages,  which,  again,  in  part  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively slight  increase  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods. 
In  the  rural  districts,  Mr.  Rogers  says,  agricultural  labourers 
were  almost  invariably  paid  only  8rf.  per  day  from  1583  to  1642, 
masons'  and  bricklayers'  labourers  the  same,  and  artisans  is.  per 
day ;  and  after  that  time,  for  a  century,  the  corresponding  rates 
of  payment  were  is.  and  is.  6d.  But  London  wages,  which 
were  much  higher,  the  occasional  scarcity  of  workmen,  and  the 
difficulty  or  unpleasantness  of  some  kinds  of  work,  raised  the 
averages  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  higher  rates  are  allowed  probably 
more  than  their  proportionate  effect.     The  rates  are  per  week  : — 
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Carpenter   

Mason 

Sawyers  (pair)    .. 

Tiler  or  slater 

,,    and  man 

Plumber 

Bricklayer  

Joiner 

Mason's  labourer 
Farm  „ 

Female         „ 


1541-82. 


». 

d. 

6 

- 

4 

9 

8 

9 

4 

101 

7 

7* 

4, 

9 

6 

2i 

6 

3 

8 

41 

3 

3 

2 

2i 

1583-1642. 


6 
6 

12 

6 
lo 

7 
6 

7 

4 
4 

2 


2} 

5i 
i| 
3f 

6* 

ici 
4i 
3i 
zf 

lO 

3 


1643-1702. 


s.  d, 

10  2f 

9  10} 

19  -i 

9  8f 


16 
14 


12  21 

12  7f 

6  7f 

6  4| 

2  6i 


^*  Between  1583  and  1702,  our  anthor  says,  wheat  rose  209  per 
cent.,  while  labour  advanced  only  106  per  cent.,  and  the  latter 
average  rise  includes  that  of  the  wages  of  artisans  affected  by 
London  prices.  If  wages  in  the  rural  districts  were  as  completely 
stationary  for  long  periods  aa  is  above  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  country  labourers  must  have  been  badly  off 
indeed.  In  another  place  the  writer  gives  the  percentage  rise  in 
different  classes  of  commodities  and  labour,  from  the  prices  in 
1541-82,  to  those  of  1583-1702,  of  which  we  can  copy  only  the 
averages,  which  he  has  calculated  for  the  several  divisions  :  com, 
166  ;  animal  food,  184;  light  and  heat,  89;  fish  and  salt,  79;  metals, 
65^;  materials,  94I;  pa{)er,  60;  foreign  produce,  196;  linen,  43; 
woollen  cloth,  46 ;  labour,  io6.  Prices  were  advancing  during  nearly 
every  decade  of  the  first  half  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
comprising  the  period  under  review  ;  but  the  dearest  decade  of  all 
was  1643-52,  when  cereals,  hay,  salt,  and  some  other  necessaries 
attained  their  maximum  value.  This  was  partly  owing  to  bad 
harvests  ;  but  seeing  that  prices  not  affected  in  the  way  mentioned 
also  rose,  Mr.  Rogers  attributes  the  advance  chiefly  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  civil  war,  or  to  its  effects,  most  felt  after  it  had  ceased. 

'*Mr.  Rogers  dwells  at  some  length,  and  with  natural  indignation, 
upon  the  infamous  attempts  to  regulate  by  law  the  rates  of  wa^^es, 
which  after  two  centuries  of  failure,  became  unhappily  successful 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  sixth  volume  he  gives  several 
of  the  asseRsments  of  wages  made,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  5  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  By  this  infamous  measure,  passed 
in  1562,  the  magistrates  were  not  only  empowered  to  fix  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  artificers,  but  also  to  enforce  their 
assessments  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  to  compel  all  artisans, 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  One  of  the  provisiona 
of  this  statute  was,  that  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60, 
'  not  otherwise  employed  or  apprenticed,  are  compellable  to  serve 
in  husbandry.'  Another  renders  servants  who  leave  a  city  or 
parish  without  a  testimonial  liable  to  imprisonment.  The  assessors 
were  further  directed  to  define  the  hours  of  labour;  to  fine  and 
imprison  any  man  who  struck  work,  and  any  employer  who  paid. 
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and  man  who  accepted,  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  wages ;  to 
punish  with  a  year's  imprisonment  any  man  who  assaulted  his 
master;  to  compel  artificers  to  work  in  the  field  in  harvest,  or  to 
pnt  them  in  the  stocks ;  and  to  compel  single  women  to  work  bj,. 
the  year,  week,  or  day,  as  considered  most  desirable.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  liberties  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and,  among  many  others,  was  one 
prescribing  the  proportionate  numbers  of  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices in  yarious  callings,  and  the  classes  from  which  apprentices 
were  to  be  taken. '  These  regulations,  the  author  declares,  brought 
the  labourer  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  absolute  penury,  and  to 
reliance  on  poor-law  relief.  In  one  assessment  given  in  the 
sixth  volume,  that  fixed  by  the  Chest>er  magistrates  in  1594,  the 
daily  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans,  with  meat  and  drink,  range 
from  ic^.  to  ^d.,  the  most  common  rate  being  id.  In  1610,  after 
wa^es  had  risen,  the  Rutland  ma^trates  fixed  the  wages  of  a 
hedger  and  ditcher  at  4^.  a  day  with  food,  or  Sd.  without;  while  a 
mower  was  to  have  jrf.  or  lorf.,  and  an  ordinary  labourer  (except 
in  harvest)  ^d.  or  yd,  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  and  id.  or  6d. 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  By  1661  the  rates  had  again  advanced, 
for  in  that  year  the  Essex  justibes  fixed  the  wages  of  a  common 
labourer  at  Sd.  with  board,  or  u.  id.  without,  for  one7half  of  the 
year,  and  at  6d,  or  i«.  in  the  other.  Piecework  was  assessed  as  well 
as  day  work,  and  for  mowing  an  acre  of  grass,  the  munificent 
sum  of  18.  lod.  without  food,  was  allowed. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  tables  in  the  book  before  us  is  that 
in  which  the  annual  average  prices  of  wheat  and  rate  of  wages  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  are  placed  side  by  side.  It  is  particu- 
larly useful  for  protectionists  to  study,  as  it  clearly  shows  that 
wages  by  no  means  invariably  rise  with  the  cost  of  food,  but  are 
often  lower  when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear  than  when  they 
are  cheap.  In  the  averages  of  wages,  without  food,  here  given, 
London  entries  are  excluded,  as  the  justices'  assessments  did  not 
apply  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  earnings  of  masons,  bricklayers, 
tylers,  carpenters,  sawyers,  thatchers,  and  all  classes  of  labourers, 
are  reckoned  in.  We  can  give  only  a  few  examples  from  this  long 
list,  based,  be  it  remembered,  upon  voluminous  chronicles  of  prices 
and  wages,  which  nearly  fill  the  sixth  volume  : — 
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"  We  have  bracketed  these  examples  in  couples,  to  show  that, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  wages  to  advance  as  time  went  on,  it 
often  happened  that  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  had 
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little  or  no  effect  upon  wages,  while,  in  some  of  the  instances — 
which  might  be  multiplied  many  times  over — ^there  was  a  fall  in 
wages  as  wheat  became  dearer,  or  a  rise  when  it  became  cheaper. 
Mr.  Rockers  points  out  that  the  average  rates  of  wages  which  he 
gives  are  much  higher  than  the  average  of  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  for  the  corresponding  years  for  the  same  classes  of 
workmen,  thus  showing  that  employers  were  more  generons  than 
the  officials  who  administered  an  iniquitous  law. 

"  We  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  at 
more  or  less  length  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  book,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  one  for  study  rather  than  for  hasty  reading,  on  account 
of  the  great  mass  of  details  which  it  contains,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  impossible  to  review  it  comprehensively  in  the  space  at  onr 
disposal." 


IV. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Staiistical  Works, 

A  Ht/ftory  of  Political  Economy,  By  J.  K.  Ingram.  Edinburgh  : 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1888. 

Every  student  of  economics  will  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Ingram 
has  republished  in  this  form  the  article  upon  "  Political  Economy  " 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  They  will 
rejoice  because  there  undoubtedly  is  in  this  country  a  pressing 
need  for  such  a  book.  McCulloch*s  Literaiure  of  Political  Economy, 
to  which  Mr.  Ingram  alludes  in  his  Prefatory  Note,  is  now,  apart 
entirely  from  other  shortcomings,  out  of  date ;  and  although  there 
is  also  an  English  version  of  Blanqui's  well-known  history,  yet 
that  is  open  to  a  similar  objection.  And  so  the  volume  before  us 
goes  far  to  fill  a  place  which  has  long  needed  to  be  filled.  It 
traces  the  history  of  economic  thought  from  its  rudimentary  and 
scattered  germs  in  ancient  times  (chapter  i)  and  the  middle  ages 
(chapter  ii) — under  the  Oriental  theocracies,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
civilisations,  and  the  Catholico-feudal  government  of  mediseval 
times.  It  also  describes  at  exhaustive  length  the  various  stages  in 
the  modem  development  of  the  study.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
Mr.  Ingram  endeavours,  as  he  himself  remarks,  "  to  notice  all  the 
really  important  works  on  the  science;"  and,  although  his  main 
endeavour  has  been  "to  exhibit  the  historical  development  of 
economic  thought  in  its  relations  with  general  philosophic  ideas," 
yet  he  has  undoubtedly  gone  far  to  achieve  the  other  object  he 
mentions,  and  has  made  a  very  successful  attempt  to  '*give  an 
exhaustive  account  of  economic  literature." 

Nor,  we  imagine,  will  anv  sincere  economic  student — however 
much  he  may  differ  from  the  general  tenour  and  the  particular 
expression  of  Mr.  Ingram's  well-known  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
aim  of  economic  study — regret  that  the  book  is,  for  all  substantial 
])urposes,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  article,  and  that  no  apparent 
attempt  has  been  made  to  change,  or  even  to  modify,  its  character. 
For  the  appearance,  from  time  to  time,  of  Mr.  Ingram's  opinions — 
and  he  certainly  makes  no  endeavour  to   conceal   them — does 
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nndonbtedly  help  to  give  nnity  to  his  treatment;  and,  although 
it  might  have  gained  in  judicial  impartiality,  had  be  been  less 
persistent  and,  we  are  afraid  we  must  add,  less  dogmatic  in 
enforcing  his  Comtist  theories — for  after  all  Comte  appears  to  us 
to  have  been  almost  as  much  a  dogmatic  theorist  as  many  of  his 
opponents,  and  Mr.  Ingram  does  not  always  exhibit  in  his  own 
pei-son  that  mental  attitude  of  ^* pause  "  which  he  says  (p.  1)  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  seem  to  "  prescribe  " — although 
his  treatment  might  thus  have  gained  in  judicial  impartiality,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  it  would  probably  have  suffered  to  a  material 
j  extent  in  vigour  and  brilliancy. 

Those,  then,  who  read  the  book — and  they  will,  we  hope  and 
[  believe,  be  many — must  be  prepared  to  find  it  pervaded  with  Comtist 

'  ideas,  and  to  hear  a^ain  and  again  echoes  of  the  famous  address 

delivered  from  the  Chair  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British 
Association  when  it  met  last  in  Dublin.  But,  when  once  they 
have  taken  this  fact  into  account,  they  will,  we  believe,  read  the 
book  with  interest  and  advantage.  And  Mr.  Ingram's  own  attitude 
is  not  always  so  extreme  as  some  passages  might  suggest.  Thus, 
although  on  p.  3  he  observes  that  the  ^*  several  branches  of  the 
science  of  society  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  history  of  no 
one  of  them  can  with  perfect  rationality  be  treated  apart,"  he 
immediatelv  adds  that  "  such  a  treatment  is  recommended — indeed 
necessitated — by  practical  utility."  And  again  on  p.  91  he  admits 
that  the  deductive  "method  is  quite  legitimate  when  the  premises 
from  which  the  deduction  sets  out  are  known  universal  facts  of 
human  nature  and  properties  of  external  objects." 

The  enthusiastic  adoption,  however,  and  the  reiterated  enforce- 
ment of  Comtist  views  naturally  tend  to  give  strength  to  some  and 
weakness  to  other  parts  of  the  book.  The  special,  and,  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  somewhat  pompous  and  grandiose  phraseology  of 
the  positive  philosophy,  with  its  "  hierarchy "  of  the  sciences,  its 
"  social  medium,"  its  "  statical "  and  "  dynamical  sociology,"  and 
its  dogmatic  law  of  progress  of  knowledge,  has,  we  think,  exercised 
some  influence  in  leading  Mr.  Ingram  on  some  occasions  to  clothe 
simple  ideas  in  unnecessarily  diflBcult  language.  We  cannot 
approve,  for  example,  of  his  use  on  p.  34  of  the  expression,  **  the 
spontaneous  nisus  of  society ;"  and  we  think  that  on  p.  40  a 
simpler  form  of  words  might  have  been  found  than  "sociological 
prevision ;"  while  the  following  sentence,  which  occurs  on  p.  156, 
presents  all  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  metaphysics  in  the  expres- 
sion, if  not  in  the  conception,  of  the  thought  which  it  contains: 
"In  the  final  synthesis,"  Mr.  Ingram  remarks,  "all  the  previous 
analyses  have  to  be  used  as  instrumental,  in  order  to  determine 
how  every  real  quality  of  things  or  men  may  be  made  to  converge 
to  the  welfare  of  Humanity." 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  his  language  that  Mr.  Ingram  seems  to 
us  to  have  suffered  from  the  influence  of  the  Comtist  philosophy. 
The  long  chapter  in  which  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  system  of 
natural  liberty  betrays,  we  think,  in  some  places  an  unfairness 
which  is  the  consequence  of  that  influence.  His  treatment  of 
Adam  Smith  indeed  is,  on  the  whole,  judicial  and  exhaustive,  but 
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liis  discnssion  of  Malthus  appears  to  us  to  be  tmdnly  biassed,  and 
his  criticism  of  Ricardo  and  of  the  so-called  Epi^oni  to  be  mani- 
festly prejudiced.  He  does  not  seem  to  recosrnise  that  Malthns 
might,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  the  case  of  Adam  Smith,  present 
ideas  which  were  indeed  old,  but  might  present  them  in  such  a 
form  that  they  really  ought  to  be  regarded  as  new.  Nor  does  he 
appear  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Ricardo  the  doctrine  which  pervades 
the  book — the  doctrine  (p.  3)  that  "  every  thinker  "  is  "  a  child  of 
his  time  and  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  social  medium  in  which 
he  lives  and  moves."  For  surely  Ricardo  moved  not  merely 
metaphorically,  but  to  some  extent  also  literally,  in  a  "  world  of 
abstractions  "  (cf.  p.  123) ;  for  the  busy  restless  competition  around 
him  might  well  have  suggested  an  idea  that  that  competition  was 
universally  prevalent.  The  world  of  actual  contemporaneous  fact 
(lid  seem  to  accord  with  his  "  world  of  abstractions."  Nor  are  we 
sure  that  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  book  ought  not  to  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  an  examination  of  the  attitude  of  the  older 
oGonomists  on  the  question  of  State- interference  such  as  that  made 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  by  Mr.  John  Bae. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ingram's  opinions  and  tendencies 
have  undoubtedly  strengthened  some  parts  of  his  work.  It  is 
pervaded  by  a  historic  sense  which  enables  him  to  place  in  their 
true  perspective  such  theories  as  that  of  the  medieval  church  on 
usury,  and  of  the  mercantilist  writers  on  wealth  and  commercial 
policy.  Of  the  latter  indeed  he  says  (p.  87),  following  Roscher, 
that  they  "  may  be  best  descrihed  "  "  not  by  any  definite  economic 
theorem  which  they  held  in  common,  but  by  a  set  of  theoretic 
tendencies,  commonly  found  in  combination,  though  severally  pre- 
vailing in  different  degrees  in  different  minds."  Again  this  same 
historic  sense  leads  him  to  show  how  much  Adam  Smith  was 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  his  precursors,  and  above  all  of  the 
Physiocrats.  "His  appearance,"  he  remarks  (p.  87),  "at  an 
earlier  stage,  or  without  those  previous  labours,  would  be  incon- 
ceivable; but  he  built,  on  the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  by 
others,  much  of  his  own  that  was  precious  and  enduring."  Once 
more  Mr.  Ingram  is  led  by  this  historic  sense  to  bring  into 
deserved  prominence  writers  too  often  neglected,  as  for  instance 
Richard  Jones;  and  the  familiar  reproach  so  frequently  raised 
against  us  of  being  insular  cannot  certainly  be  directed  with  fair- 
ness against  Mr.  Ingram,  for  he  devotes  a  large,  but  not,  we  think, 
unreasonable  space  to  the  German  historical  school,  and  he  calls 
attention  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  modem  Italian  economists. 

The  book  has  then  its  failings,  but  it  also  has  many  redeeming 
virtues.  The  masterly  analyses  of  the  salient  points  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  different  economists  which  are  noticed  are  exhaustive 
and  valuable;  and  we  could  ill  spare,  now  that  we  have  once 
obtained  it,  this  history  of  political  economy. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Henry  Sidgwick. 
(2nd  edit.)     London :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1887. 

Professor  Sidgwick's  Principles  of  Political  Economy — the  second 
edition  of  which  we  have  before  us — has  now  been  published  a 
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snfficient  length  of  time  to  render  it  possible  to  form  some  kind  of 
estimate  abont  the  place  it  is  likely  to  occnpy  in  the  f  ature  history 
of  the  science.  At  the  time  when  the  first  edition  was  issued,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  a  criticism  to  the  effect  that  it  formed  the 
most  weighty  contribntion  to  economic  study  which  had  been  made 
— ^in  this  country  at  least — for  a  considerable  period.  This  estimate 
has,  we  venture  to  think,  been  more  than  justified  by  subsequent 
experience,  and  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  second  edition  of  the 
book  has  been  demanded  is  no  unimportant  evidence  of  this.  A 
more  intimate  adtjuaintance  with  its  contents  has  increased  the 
appreciation  with  which  it  was  generally  received ;  and  no  economic 
student  can  afibrd  to  have  it  absent  from  the  shelves  of  his  library. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  book;  and  Professor 
Sidgwick  would,  we  imagine,  be  the  last  person  to  desire  that  it 
was.  Many  of  its  pages  require  a  severe  mental  efibrt  before  their 
full  meaning  can  be  grasped,  and  for  this  reason  alone  the  Frimci/ples 
of  Political  Economy ^  like  the  Methods  of  Ethics^  is  not  a  book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner.  Indeed  we  might  almost  question 
the  wisdom  of  adopting  it^- as  we  believe  has  been  done  in  one 
university — as  a  prescribed  book  for  examinational  purposes;  for 
we  envy  the  student,  if  he  exists,  who  could  safely  assert  that  he 
had  "  got "  the  book  "  at  his  fingers'  ends."  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  a  tyro  in  economics  might  carry  away  from  the  perusal  of  some 
of  its  chapters  an  idea  that  political  economy  consisted  in  a  large 
degree  of  mere  logomachy.  The  discussions  in  the  First  Book  on 
the  meanings  of  the  terms  Wealth  and  Capital  are  undoubtedly 
instructive  and  valuable,  and  are  also  in  strict  accord  with  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  opinion  that  the  work  of  hunting  after  a  definition  is 
more  important  than  the  attainment  of  the  definition  itself ;  but 
they  might  easily  create  in  an  untrained  mind  a  disgust  with  what 
appeared — erroneously  no  doubt  but  still  hardly  unnaturally — ^to 
be  sterile  and  tedious  logomachy.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick has  not  devoted  too  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
qoestions  affecting  the  definition  of  these  terms ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reason  we  have  mentioned, 
the  book  is  one  for  advanced,  if  not  very  advanced  students ;  and 
we  should  be  inclined  to  employ  more  emphatic  language  than 
Mr.  Sidgwick  himself  uses  (p.  7)  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  intro- 
d  action,  when  he  says  that  the  book  *^is  not  precisely  an  elemen- 
tary treatise." 

For  advanced  students,  however,  it  is  of  very  great  value — 
and  this  on  several  accounts.  Mr.  Sidgwick  brings  to  bear  on 
the  treatment  of  economic  subjects  a  philosophic  breadth  of  view 
which  few  economists  could  command.  His  book  is,  if  we  may 
say  so,  the  excursion  of  a  philosopher  into  economics ;  and  while  it 
may  exhibit  some  of  the  failings,  it  undoubtedly  presents  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  virtues  of  a  philosophic  mind.  And  it  is  the  excur- 
sion of  a  philosopher  who  has  taken  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  whole 
of  mental  and  moral  science  for  his  province.  Mr.  Sidgwick  has 
already  given  us  a  book  on  ethics  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  has  taken  the  place  of  a  "  classic ;"  he  is  now  publishing  a 
volume  on  politics,  of  which  the  highest  expectations  have  been 
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formed;  and  he  has  brought  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  from 
these  kindred,  although  different,  branches  of  study,  to  bear  upon 
his  investigation  of  economics.  Those  interesting  chapters  in 
the  third  book,  where  he  examines  into  the  principles  of  distri- 
butive justice  and  into  economic  distribution,  exhibit  traces  on 
every  page  of  the  influence  of  this  wide  and  varied  knowledge,  and 
are  perhaps  the  strongest  parts  of  the  book.  But  it  has  also  affected 
his  general  treatment ;  and  we  may  attribute  to  it  two  main  con- 
sequences which  to  some  extent  imply  one  another.  He  is  exhans- 
tive,  and  he  is  judicial.  All  who  engage,  however  cursorily,  in  the 
study  of  ethics  or  politics,  must  be  aware  that  such  study  involves 
the  examination  of  questions  from  every  possible  side.  It  involves 
the  tracing  of  propositions  to  their  ultimate  consequences ;  and 
therefore,  almost  of  necessity,  compels  acquaintance  with  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  an  argument,  with  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  side  of  a  question.  No  one  who  has  carefally  read 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  book  will  venture  to  dispute  his  claim  to  thorough- 
ness and  impartiality.  The  chapter  in  the  second  book  in  which 
he  examines  the  Theory  of  Exchange  Value  of  Material  Commodi- 
ties might  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  being,  in  an  especial  degree, 
illustrative  of  the  first  of  these  two  qualities ;  while,  for  examples 
of  the  second,  we  might  refer  to  the  treatment  of  the  wages- fund 
theory  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  to  the  chapter  on 
Method  in  the  Introduction,  or  lastly  to  the  investigation  of  the 
system  of  natural  liberty  in  the  third  book.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  select  special  instances  of  characteristics  which  are  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  book.  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  the  despair  of  partisans, 
and  we  could  prescribe  no  more  wholesome  corrective  for  one-sided 
bigotry  than  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  his  writings.  With 
such  thoroughness  indeed  does  he  work  out  a  theory  to  its  ultimate 
consequences,  with  such  judicial  fairness  does  he  state  all  the 
qualifying  circumstances,  and  with  such  extreme  impartiality  sum 
up  the  evidence  for  or  against  some  particular  view,  that  he  may 
sometimes  produce  an  impression  that  no  finality  is  possible  and 
no  judgment  reliable.  And  yet  we  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a 
conclusion  which  is  not  justified,  and  might  be  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  own  example.  We  venture  to  think  that  much 
that  is  of  practical  use  may  be  gained  from  his  theoretical  inquiries, 
and  that  his  study  of  theory  assists  him  materially  in  his  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  more  intimately  connected  with  practice  of 
which  he  treats  in  the  third  book. 

The  second  edition  of  the  book  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
first.  But  a  careful  revision  has  been  made  ;  some  parts  have  been 
shortened  and  simplified ;  some  of  the  matter  in  the  text — ^as  for 
example  the  section  on  Bicardo  and  Mill  in  the  first  chapter — has 
been  transferred  to  the  notes,  and  some  additional  matter — as  for 
instance  on  the  question  of  conciliation  and  arbitration — has  been 
added.  The  book  has  been  improved,  where  improvement  was 
needed ;  but  such  occasions  were  few,  and  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  first  edition  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  familiar  with  the  second.  And  they  will  be  many,  for 
Mr.  Sidgwick  has,  we  believe,  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly, 
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nearly  every  advanced  economic  student  in  England;  and  even 
those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  teaching  and  method  of  the 
older  economists  can  hardly  fail  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the 
help  they  have  derived  from  his  careful  and  exhaustive  revision  of 
th^t  teaching.  Even  Mr.  Ingram  cannot  refrain  from  respecting 
and  admiring  the  *'  conscientious  and  penetrating  criticism  which  ' 
Mr.  Sidgwick  "  applies  to  the  a  priori  system  of  economics  in  its 
most  mature  form."  He  adds  indeed  that  it  "  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  task  was  wisely  undertaken ;"  that  the  "  time  for  a 
new  consiruotion  has  arrived,"  and  that  Mr.  Sidgwick's  treatise 
may  *'  tend  to  revive  the  steriles  contestations  and  oiseuses  disputes 
de  mots  which  Comte  censured  in  the  earlier  economists."  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  this  conclusion.  We  believe 
that  Mr.  Sidgwick's  work  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  but  that  it  will  do  so  in  a  different  sense  from  that  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Ingram.  It  does  sum  up  in  a  "  masterly  manner  " 
the  results  of  previous  research,  and  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick had  seen  his  way  to  add  more  often  than  he  does  the  par- 
ticular references  to  the  authors  from  whom  he  professedly  derives 
the  material  for  his  own  observations.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
book  undoubtedly  constitutes  also  a  step  in  advance ;  for  although 
Mr.  Sidgwick  modestly  observes  that  he  does  not  ''aim  at  origi- 
nality," yet  there  is  much  that  is  original,  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  stimulative  contained  in  his  pages. 

La  Morale  Hconomique,  Par  G.  de  Molinari.  Paris:  Guil- 
laumin  et  Gie.,  1888. 

The  high  reputation  which  M.  de  Molinari  enjoys  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  based  not  merely  upon  his  previous  publica- 
tions but  also — in  an  especial  degree — on  his  editorship  of  the 
excellent  Journal  des  ^conomistes,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  for 
anything  that  came  from  his  pen  respectful  attention.  We  do  not 
ourselves  agree  with  some  of  the  views  propounded  in  this  book ; 
but  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  and  admire  the  ability  and  force 
with  which  they  are  presented.  The  book  contains  an  elaborate 
argument  which  is  set  forth  with  a  clearness  that  only  a  French- 
man  perhaps  could  command,  and  a  power  of  sustained  reasoning 
that  is  in  itself  evidence  of  great  economic  ability.  It  abounds 
with  suggestive  thought  and  acute  criticism.  With  many  of  its 
particular  arguments  we  agree,  but  we  cannot  accept  without 
reservation  its  pessimistic  conclusion — for  M.  de  Molinari  certainly 
takes  no  sanguine  or  cheerful  view  of  the  immediate,  whatever  may 
be  his  view  of  the  ultimate,  future — nor  can  we  endorse  the  genertil 
basis  on  which  much  of  the  argument  rests.  M.  de  Molinari  appears 
to  us  to  be  influenced  to  an  undue  extent  by  the  notions  which 
gather  about  what  are  known  as  the  economic  harmonies ;  and  to 
have  a  belief — almost  as  thoroughgoing  as  that  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself — ^in  the  advantage  of  an  unimpeded  struggle  for 
existence.  Although  he  recognises  the  extravagance  and  unreason- 
ableness of  extreme  individualists,  and  although  he  allows  that  the 
interests  of  the  individual  must  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
nation,  and  even  to  those  of  the  nation  of  nations,  the  species,  yet 
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lie  certainly  appears — ^if  we  understand  him  arigbt — ^to  entertain 
an  alarm  which  is  excessive  in  degree,  of  the  authority  and  action 
of  the  State,  and  to  look  forward  with  a  corresponding  excess  of 
confidence  to  a  time  when  governmental  action  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  if  it  does  not  disappear  altogether.  We  do  not  think 
that  he  has  found  in  all  respects  the  correct  explanation  of  the 
present  crisis — as  he  calls  it — ^and  we  hardly  believe  that  the 
"  new  order  "  of  which  he  speaks  will  be  realised,  or  that  it  would 
on  all  accounts  be  desirable  if  it  were. 

But,  when  we  have  made  this  criticism,  there  is  still  moch  left 
to  praise  in  the  book.  The  earnest  and  forcible  protest  raised  by 
the  author  against  the  alarming  increase  of  public  indebtedness,  the 
graphic  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  intemationalisation  of  capital 
and  labour  and  means  of  communication,  the  cogency  with  which  he 
points  out  the  ultimate  evils  occasioned  by  the  protectionist  system, 
the  moral  fervour  with  which  he  examines  the  spectacle  presented 
by  continental  Europe  of  an  armed  camp,  and  the  insistanoe  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  economic  loss  too  often  occasioned  by  sudden 
economic  change,  are  all  valuable  and  interesting  characteristics  of 
his  work.  For,  although  M.  de  Molinari  adheres  without  swerving 
to  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  harmony  of  economics 
and  morals,  and  although  he  maintains  that  economics  is,  if  we 
may  say  so,  the  science  of  which  morality  is  the  art,  yet  he  acknow- 
ledges that  economic  change  may  sometimes  result  in  temporary 
loss,  and  that  therefore  there  may  be  a  tempoi'ary  discord  between 
economics  and  morality,  and  he  certainly  contends  for  an  approxi- 
mation of  economics  to  morals  rather  than  of  morals  to  economics. 

His  treatise  is  divided  into  an  introduction,  explaining  the 
general  character  and  scope  of  the  work,  and  seven  books.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  examines  the  relation  of  morals  to  political 
economy.  He  defines  the  object  of  the  former  as  being  the  general 
and  permanent  interest  of  the  human  species ;  he  investigates  the 
economic  phenomena  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption; 
and  he  argues  that  these  necessitate  the  rules  of  conduct  which 
form  the  matter  of  morality.  They  are  regulated  by  "  natural " 
laws,  which  man  cannot  constitute  but  can  only  disobey  or  observe ; 
and  these  laws  are  in  the  first  place  that  of  '*  recononiie  des  forces," 
in  the  second  that  of  "la  concurrence,"  under  its  three  successive 
forms — ^animal,  political,  and  industrial — corresponding  to  three 
successive  stages  in  the  history  of  society — the  one  illustrated  by 
the  chase,  the  second  by  war,  the  third  by  division  of  labour  and 
exchange — and  in  the  third  and  last  place,  "  la  loi  de  progression 
des  valours."  Throughout  this  chapter  M.  de  Molinari  follows  the 
orthodox  economics ;  and  he  argues  that  this  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  can  only  be  carried  out  if  man  is  free,  and 
does  not  violate  the  freedom  of  others.  This  again  implies  rights 
and  corresponding  duties  which  form  the  matter  of  morality.  To 
exercise  the  rights  and  to  fulfil  the  duties,  knowledge,  intellectual 
and  moral,  is  needed ;  and  this  man  does  not  always  possess.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  government,  which  should  be  very  powerful  in  the 
early  stages  of  society,  and  should  decline  in  authority  as  man  pro- 
gresses towards  that  self-government  which  is  the  ultimate  goal. 
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Oovemment  acts  in  its  turn  bj  means  of  codes,  snch  as  civil  law, 
religions  anthoritj,  and  public  opinion — reinforced  by  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  man.  In  the  second  book  M.  de  Molinari 
examines  into  the  details  of  rights,  and  in  the  third  into  those  of 
duties;  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  the  investigation  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  proper  sphere  and  function  of  government,  and 
in  the  fifth  of  the  history  of  moral  progress,  from  its  origin  in 
primitive  custom  down  to  its  position  at  the  present  time  in  the 
era  of  "la  ffrande  Industrie."  In  the  sixth  book  we  have  an 
account  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  present  crisis,  as  it  is 
styled.  This  is  due,  to  put  it  briefly,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  rSgime  before  men  were  fully  ready  for 
self-government,  and  in  the  second  to  the  maintenance  of  political 
servitude — ^the  undue  extension  that  is  of  the  area  of  governmental 
control,  and  of  the  prerogative  of  governmental  authority,  at  a 
time  when  that  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  and  has  on  the  contrary 
become  positively  mischievous.  And  so  progress  in  material  wealth 
has  been  accompanied  almost  pari  passu  by  loss  resulting  from 
deficient  morality ;  and  luxury,  debt,  and  war  have  remained  and 
increased.  At  tifie  present  time  the  crisis  is  still  in  its  ascending 
period ;  but  it  will  reach  a  climax,  and  then  the  new  order  will  be 
established — the  economic  state,  with  that  intemationalisation  of 
capital  and  labour  which  is  even  now  going  on  completed,  that 
abolition  of  war  for  which  public  opinion  is  gradually  paving  the 
way  accomplished,  and  that  full  capacity  for  self-government  to 
which  man  is  advancing  substituted  for  the  anachronistic  govern- 
mental authority  of  the  present  period.  Such  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  new  order  which  M.  de  Molinaii  describes  in  his 
seventh  and  last  book. 

A  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Various  Theories  of  Wages,  By 
W.  McDonnell.     Dublin :  William  McGee,  1888. 

In  selecting  for  the  subject  of  the  Whately  Memorial  Prize 
Essay  for  1887  the  question  which  forms  the  title  of  this  little 
book,  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made,  we  venture  to 
think,  a  wise  decision.  For  although  at  first  sight  a  history  of 
theories  of  wages  might  seem  likely  to  discredit  the  usefulness  of 
economic  study,  yet  this  is  a  superficial  view  which  disappears 
before  a  more  penetrating  criticism.  For  while  it  is  true  that  for 
a  considerable  time  a  theory  of  wages  retained  a  predominance  to 
which  later  research  has,  we  think,  conclusively  shown  that  it  is 
not  entitled^  and  while  the  overthrow  of  that  theory  left  behind  a 
confusion  from  which  perhaps  we  have  not  entirely  emerged,  yet 
there  can  on  the  other  hand  be  no  doubt  that  the  degpree  and  the 
direction  of  the  progpress  recently  made  in  economic  research  can 
be  perhaps  more  strikingly  illustrated  and  more  unmistakably 
proved  in  connection  with  the  question  of  wages  than  almost  any 
other  economic  point.  Mr.  McDonnell's  prize  essay  furnishes 
therefore  an  interesting  example  at  once  of  the  tendency  of  modem 
economic  reasearch  and  of  the  usefulness  of  economic  study.  He 
has  presented  in  turn  the  various  theories  of  wi^es  propounded  by 
leading  economic  writers ;  and  he  has  indicated  the  points  wher^ 
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in  his  opinion,  thej  failed.  He  lias  shown  how,  differing  as  thej 
did  from  one  another  on  important  matters,  they  jet,  ahnost 
withoat  an  exception,  recognised  that  connection  between  real 
wages  and  efficient  work  (sec.  14),  to  which  recent  economic 
opinion  has  given  a  conspicnons  place.  He  has  pointed  oat  how 
changes  in  the  theories  followed  upon  changes  in  the  respective 
prominence  of  different  classes  of  facts  and  alterations  in  the 
general  tendency  of  opinion  and  feeling.  He  adopts  himself  the 
theory  propounded  by  President  Walker,  with  a  reservation  to  wbicb 
perhaps  he  attaches  nndne  importance ;  and  there  are  many  signs 
throughout  the  essay  of  the  inflnence  of  Mr.  Walker's  treatment  of 
the  subject.  But  Mr.  McDonnell  has,  we  think,  conscientiously 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  each  one  of  the  various  theories  with 
fairness,  and  to  indicate  with  impartiality  their  strong  and  their 
weak  points.  With  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  criticisms,  we  agree ; 
although  we  must  indeed  add  that,  as  we  might  expect  in  a  prize 
essay,  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  very  original,  and  that  in 
some  few  cases  he  affords  an  example  of  the  crudeness  and  incon- 
sistency which  are  so  liable  to  attach  to  the  period  when  the 
formation  of  new  opinion  is  taking  the  place  of  old  and  exploded 
ideas. 

Sdenga  deUe  Fifumxe.  Di  Giuseppe  Bicca  Salerno.  Firenee  : 
G.  Barb^re,  1888. 

This  little  manual  by  Professor  Salerno  of  Modena  is  the  third 
of  a  series  which  is  now  being  published  at  Florence.  The  subject 
with  which  the  series  deals  is  juridical,  social,  and  political  science ; 
and  the  object  of  the  publication  is  to  supply  students  and  prac- 
tical men  with  a  handy  means  of  acquiring  and  refreshing  their 
knowledge  of  scientific  truth.  Thus  the  present  volume  contains 
within  the  comparatively  narrow  compass  of  263  pages  a  compact 
account  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Professor  Salerno  has 
endeavoured,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  to  collect  and  re-arrange 
the  more  important  results  of  scientific  research  into  the  question 
of  public  finance.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  subject,  such  as  Stein,  Wagner,  Schonberg, 
and  Leroy-Beaulieu ;  and  to  so  recent  a  date  has  he  brought  down 
his  investigations  that  amongst  these  authorities  we  find  the 
valuable  treatise  of  Professor  H.  Adams  on  Public  Debts.  For 
the  general  theory  of  economics  and  of  finance  he  refers  to  Jevons, 
to  Menzer,  and  to  Bohm-Bawerk.  The  book  is  of  course  of  an 
elementary  character;  but  the  author  has  not  on  that  account 
neglected  to  afford  a  stimulus  to  wider  study.  In  the  first  piurt 
he  treiCts  of  the  general  theory  of  the  subject,  examining  in 
separate  chapters  into  the  facts  and  chief  doctrines  of  finance,  and 
into  the  relation  of  public  finance  to  the  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange  of  wealth.  In  the  second  part  he  considers  the 
special  institutions  and  arrangement  of  public  finance  under  three 
heads — ^public  expenses,  ordinary,  and  extraordinary  revenue ;  and 
under  the  last  of  these  three  hco^s  he  discusses  those  questions 
connected  with  the  consolidation  and  conversion  of  public  debts 
which  have  recent! jr  been  broDght  into  prominence  in  this  country 
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by  the  gratifying  sncoess  which  has  attended  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  conversion  scheme. 

FrScis  d^JSconomie  Politique.    Par  Panl  Leroj-Beaulien.    Paris : 
Gnillaumin  et  Cie.,  1888. 

Among  the  many  elementary  treatises  on  economics  which 
have  recently  appeared,  M.  Leroy-Beanlieu's  manual  will,  we  think, 
be  found  to  occupy  a  high  position;  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
hesitation  with  which  he  tells  us  he  at  first  regarded  the  project 
of  writing  the  book  was  eventually  overcome.  That  hesitation 
arose,  as  he  states  in  the  preface,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  much  more  extensive  work ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  this  will,  in  common  with  all  that  proceeds  from 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  pen,  be  weighty  and  interesting  and  original. 
But,  although  the  appearance  of  this  book  may  have  been  delayed 
by  the  publication  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  venture  to  think 
that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  compensate  us  for  the  delay.  The 
manual  is  of  course  elementary,  and  an  express  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  avoid  subtUties  and  idle  controversy,  and  to  escape  the 
errors  alike  of  vague  metaphysics  and  of  mathematical  intricacy. 
But  although  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  this 
endeavour,  and  although  he  has  abundantly  fulfilled  his  desire  to 
be  *'  true  and  clear,"  yet  he  has  not  failed  to  give  us  more  than 
we  find  in  most  elementary  treatises.  He  has,  it  is  true,  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting  form  the  main  outlines  of  the  accepted 
teaching  of  the  so-called  orthodox  economics;  but  he  is — as  all 
readers  of  his  other  writings  know — by  no  means  a  blind  and 
submissive  adherent  of  the  orthodox  school.  Indeed  we  think 
that  on  one  or  two  points  he  betrays  exaggeration  in  dealing  with 
the  teaching  of  the  older  economists,  and  that  his  criticisms  of 
Malthus  and  Bicardo  are  valuable  rather  as  making  explicit  the 
conditions  under  which  their  theories  must  be  applied  to  the  facts 
of  the  modem  world,  than  as  overthrowing  the  central  truths  on 
which  those  theories  rest.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
his  criticisms  are  in  most  cases  full  of  interest  and  importance,  and 
that  he  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  modern  world  and 
to  the  changes  effected  in  modem  economics.  This  is  especially 
marked — as  was  only  to  be  expected — in  the  second  section  of 
the  book  which  deals  with  the  distribution  of  wealth;  and  this 
section  might  not  inaccurately  be  described  as  a  summary  of 
the  views  contained  in  the  well-known  and  valuable  essays  on 
La  repartitioji  des  richesseSf  and  on  Le  coUedivisme.  But  the  same 
feature  is  apparent  throughout  the  book.  The  elastic  interpret 
tation  which  he  gives  to  the  term  *' nature"  as  an  agent  in 
production;  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  distinctive 
function  and  remuneration  of  the  entrepreneur;  the  attention 
which  he  devotes  to  the  growth  and  influence  of  association  in 
modem  industry,  and  the  discriminating  verdict  which  he  passes 
upon  luxury  as  an  eoonomio  factor,  might  be  quoted  among^ 
other  illustrations  of  this.  And  in  the  instance  we  have  last 
mentioned  we  may  find  an  illustration  of  another  feature  which 
is  Yery  apparent  throughout  the  volume.    M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is 
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carefal  to  state  both  sides  to  a  question;  and  in  the  case  of 
luxury,  as  in  others,  he  performs  this  work  with  an  unmistakable 
desire  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  impartial.  The  book  indeed  appears 
to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  elementary  treatises  that  we  have  seen ; 
and  we  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  it  finds  an  English 
translator. 


V. — Additions  to  the  Library. 

Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter  ended  30<A  September^  1888, 
arranged  cUphabeticaUy  under  the  foUomng  heads: — (a)  Foreign 
Countries;  (b)  India,  Colonial  and  other  Possessions;  (c)  Untied 
Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions ;  (d)  AtUhors,  dtc  ;  (e)  Societies^  da. 
(British);  (f)  Periodicals,  d&c.  (British), 


DonaiiODS. 


By  wbom  PreMnted. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles. 
Argentine  SepabUo — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Proyinoe  de  Buenos  Ayres. 

2*  ann^,  1882,  et  4*  ann^e,  1884.    2  toU.    Plans. 
Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Province  de  Buenos  Ayrc 

6*  ann^e,  1388 

Message  du  GK>UTemeur  de  la  Province  de  Santa  F^ 
aux  Ghambres  LegislatiTes  k  Touyerture  de  leurs 

Sessions  ordinaires  de  1888.    8to 

JBuenos  Ayres — 
Boletin  mensual  de  Estadistioa  Municipal.    Afio  11/ 

Abril— Junio,  1888 

UniTersidad  Nacional  de  Buenos  Aires.  12894! 
Tesis  presentada  para  optar  al  Grado  de  Doctor 
en  McKlicina  t  Cirujia  por  Norberto  Perez.  (An 
Analysis  of  the  Causes  of  Death  in  Buenos  Ayres 
in  1887.)    8vo.    1888 


H.  Ling  Both,  Esq. 


The  Bureau  of  Gene- 
ral Statistics 


^The  Municipal  Sta- 
tistical Bureau 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Aoatzia  and  Hunfirary — 
Oesierreichuche  Statistih — 
Band  xyiii.     Heft  2.     Statistik  der  Unterrichts-'' 

anstalten,  18«5-86   

Band  xiz.    Statistik  der  Bechtspflege.    Heft  2.    Die 

Ergebnisse  des  Concursverfahrens,  1885 

Statistische  Monatschrift.    Juni,  Juli,  1888  

WochenauBweis  der  Sterbef&lle  in  den  erOsseren  Oster- 
reicbischen    Stadten    und    Ckmeinden.      (Current 

numbers)  

Hungary — 

Magyarorsz&g  AruforgalmaAusztriayal  es  mas  Orsza- 1  TheBoyal  Hungarian 

gokkal.     Fuzet  3—6.     (Monthly  Trade  Returns)  j      Statistical  Bureau 

Mittheilungen    des    k5n.    ung.    Minisreriums    fUr]  rru        i«"  -  ^«» 

Ackerbau,  Industrie  und  HandeL    IV  Jahrgang,  I       f«^     ^%, 

1888.    Hefte6-8  !.....!!!  J      ^ff^c^ture,  &a 

StcttistUehes  Jahrhuch  fur  Ungam — 

1886.    Heft  12.    Feuerschiden    ^ 

1886.  Heft  10.  Staatshaushalt.  Heft  11.  Kriegs- 
macht    

1887.  Hefts.     Landwirthschaft    

Ungams  Waarenyerkehr  mit  Oesterreioh  und  anderen 

L4ndemfurdaaJahrl887.   VllJahrgang.    Fol. 


of 


^  TheBoyalHungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


digitized  by 


Google 
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Danatwn^—  Cantd, 


DoMliont. 


By  whom  PrMented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oountries — C<mid, 
AoBtzia  and  Hnnffary — CotUd, 
Budapest.    Die  Sterblichkeit  der  Stadt  Budapest  in  1  M.  J.  KOrOsi,  Buda- 

.1      pest 


den  Jahren  1882  bis  1885  iind  deren  Ursachen  I      pest 

'baous.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Yille  de— ,  et  1  The   Statistical   t 
des  Communes-faubourgs.    (Current  numbers) J      reau  of  Prague 


Belgium — 

Annales  des  Travaux  Publics  de  Belgiqne.  1*'  cahier,  "I  The  Administration 
tome  xlvi,  plans,  1888 j       of  Mines 

BelcT^  officiel  du  chilFre  de  la  Population  du  Bojaume,i  The  Bureau  of 
1886-87.     2  parts,  fol I      General  Statistics, 

Tableau  G^n^nd  du  Commerce  avec  lee  Pays  Strangers  [  Ministry  of  the 
pendant  1886.    Fol J      Interior 

Tableau  du  Mouyement  Commercial  ayec  les  Pays  1  The     Ministry     of 


]^trangers.    Juin  et  Juillet,  1888 J       Finance 

teuzELLSB.     Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistiquel  Dr.    £.    Ja 
Demographique  et  M^dicale.     (Current  numbers)..../      Brussels 


Bulgaria.      Statistique  du  Commerce  ayec  les  Pays  1  The  StatiBtical   Bu- 
titrangers  pendant  1884.    La.  8yo J      reau 

Oliina — 

Imperial  Maritime  Ctutome — 

Customs  Gazette,  January — March,  1888   " 

Betums  of  Trade  and  Trade    Beporto  for  1887. 

Part    1.    Beport  on    the  Trade  of  China  and 

Abstract    of   Statistics.      Part    2.    Beports  and     Sir  Bobert  Hart, 

Statistics  for  each  Port.    Diagrams >      K.C.M.G.,    Pe- 

Le    Saint  Edit.      £tude  de    Litt^rature  chinoise         king 

prepar^e  par  A.    Th^ophile  Piry.      (In  French 

and  Chinese),     xix  •*•  818  pp.,  4to.     Shanghai, 

1879 ^ 

China  Branch  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    Journal.  1  qru    a^',,^^ 
New  series,  yol.  xxii,  No.  6.     1887  J  ^^  ooc^^ 

Denmark — 

Statietique  du  Vanemark,  4*  84rie — 

Lettre  B.    No.  5.    Justice  civile,  1881-85 ^ 

Lettre    C.      No.  5.      Exploitations    agricoles   par 

d^pendances  en  Hartkorn,  1885    

Lettre  D.     No.  11.    La  Marine  Marchande  et  la 
Nayigation  en  1887 .......^ 

National5kononusk  Tidsskrift.    Ny  Bcekke.    Hefte  4,  \  The  Danish  Political 
1888  J      Economy  Society 

Bgypt.    Egyptian  Statistical  Tableau  for  1887.    21st  1  Messrs.  B.  J.  Mots 
issue.    Sheet.     1888  J     and  Co.,  Alexandria 

Vranoe— 

Minist^re  de  1* Agriculture.     Bulletin.      VII*  ann^,! 

Nos.  2,  4, 1888.    Mans  I  The      Ministry     of 

Statistique  Agricole  de  la  France.    B^ultats  g^n^raux  [      Agriculture 

de  TEnqudte  D^eennale  de  1882.    La.  8yo J 

Another  copy  James  Howard,  ^Esq. 


The  Boyal  Statistical 
B  ureau  of  Denmark 
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DoDatiou. 


By  whom  Frewnted. 


} 


James  Howard,  Esq. 

The  Minister  of  Job- 
fcioo,  Paris 


(a)  Foreign  OountrleB — CotUd. 
France — Contd. 
Album  de  Staiisiique  Agricole.    B^ultats  g^n&rauzl 
de  I'Enqu^fce  D^ennale  de  1882.   Diagrams,  la.  8to.  j 
Compte  G^n^ral  de  1* Administration  de  la  Justice ~ 

civile  et  oommerciale  pendant  1882 
Compte  G^^n^ral  de  rAdministration  de  la  Justice 

criminelle  pendant  1882....V... 

Mi^ist^re  dea  Finances.     BulUlin  de  Statistiqtie  ei 
de  Legislation  comparSe.     1888 — 

(Selection  from  Ck)ntent8.) 
Juin.    France — Production  des  aloools  en  1887^ 
et  1886.    Les  quartiers  pauyres  et  lee  quartiers 

riches  de  Paris.    Map 

Juillet.  France — Le  Sucre,  production,  commerce 
etconsommation.  Bussie — ^Industrie  sujcri^re 
et  rimp6t.     Chili — Le  commerce  ext^rieur  et 

le  Cabotage  

Aotlt.  Espagne — ^Mouyement  de  la  Propriety  fon- 
ci^re.     Portugal — Monopole  de  la  fabrication 
des  Tabaos.    Kuesie— Le  regime  des  spiritueux 
Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics.    Bulletin.    Statistique  ^ 

et  Legislation  oompar^e.    Juin,  1888 

Tableau  Q^^n^ral  du  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses 

Colonies  et  les  Puissances  l^trang^res  pendant  1887  _ 
Annuaire  public  par  le  Bureau  dee  Longitudes,  pour" 

1856,  1862,  et  1871.    3  vols.,  12mo 

Bapport  sur  les  Operations  dee  Soci^t^  de  Seoours 

Mutuels  pendant  1879  et  1881.     Maps,  2  vols.,  #o. 

Bapport  par  la  Commission  de  Surveillance  des  Caisses 

d'Amortissement  et  des  D^pdts  et  Consignations 

sur  les  operations  des  ann^es  1876-78.    4to 

Bapport  sur  les  Caisses  d'Epargne.     Annies  1873, 

1878,  et  1879.    Maps,  3  vols.,  4to 

Statistique  des  Pdches  Maritimes,  1866.    8vo .^ 

L*Eoonomiste  Fran^ais.     (Current  weekly  numbers) The  Editor 

Bevue  des  Banques.  Becueil  mensuel  des  Institutions  de  1  M.  E.   Foumier 

Credit  et  de  Prevoyance.   Tome  vii,  fasc.  7—9.   1888  J      Flaix,  Paria 
£evue  Bihliographique  Universelle — 

Partie  Litt^raire.    Juin — AotLt,  1888 


The      Ministxy     of 
Finance 


The  Mlnistiy  of 
Public  Works 

The  Director-Qene- 
ral  of  CustomB 


J.  H.  B.  De  Jouy, 
Esq.,  Paris 


de 


Technique.     Juin— AoAt,  1888 

Bevue  G-^ographique  IntematioDale.  Kos.  150  et  161. 
1888 

Bevue  d'Eoonomie  Politique.  11*  ann^e,  No.  4.  1888.' 
(Contents.)  Les  communaut^s  de  f  amille  et  de  village : 
E.  De  Lavel^e.  De  I'abondance  de  la  monnaie  m^tal- 
lique :  M.  Mongin.  Le  droit  de  propriety  dans  la 
Societe  f  ranque  et  en  Germanic :  O.  Pcaton.  Le  viii* 
Contenaire  de  rUniversite  de  Bologne :  A.  Jourdan. 

Annales  de  TEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Ill* 
ann^e.  No.  3,  1888.  (Selection  from  Contents.) 
L*lncidence  des  lmp6ts  sur  I'lnt^rdt  des  Capitaux : 
A .  Delatour.  L'Af rique  ^quatoriale — Ogouu^,  Congo, 
Zamb^ze:  L.  Poinsard.  Du  Frai  des  monnaies, 
specialement  dans  TUnion  latine :  P.  FanchiUe.  La 
Conference  Internationale  des  Sucres :  X.  Poinsard  ^ 


The  Editor 


The  Institution 

by  Google 
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DonatioDi. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooimtiles — Contd. 
France —  Conid, 
Journal  de  la  SoeiStS  de  StoHttique  de  Paris.   1888— 

Juillet.  Essai  de  m^t^rologie  ^onoxnique  et  sociale :' 
A.  de  FoftiUe,  Lea  Tame  de  CheminB  de  fer : 
M.  Koffmann.  VcktUU — L'Espagne  et  la  popula- 
tion  

AoAt.  TJne  fenne  de  cent  hectares,  d'apr^s  lea 
r^snltats  de  Tenqu^  agrioole  de  1882 :  A.  Cosi». 
L'Empire  du  Japon :  T.  Loua 

Septembre;  La  Fecondit^  dee  manages  aux  Pajs- 
Bas  et  les  causes  de  sa  yariation :  A.  Beaujon. 
Le  Bixi^me  Congr^s  international  d'hyn^ne  et  de 
d^ographie:  A  JyUgeard.  La  Statistique  des 
malacUes  dans  rUnion  des  chemins  de  fer  alle- 
mands :  Jf.  Sojf^nann    ^ 


OnieSooietj 


Oermany^ 

Monatshefte   znr    Statistik    des   Beutsohen   Beiobs.' 

Mai— JnU,  1888  

Btaiittih  des  Deuischen  Beiohs.     Neme  FUge— 
Band    zxx.      KriminalstatiBtik,    1886.      Diagram- 
maps 

Band  xxxi.    Statistik  der  Enrnkenyersioherang  der 

Arbeiter,  1886 

Band  zxziii.    Waarenyerkehr  des  Deutsehen  Zoil- 

gebiets  mit  dem  Anslande,  1887.    Theil  1 

Band   zxxy.      Statistik    der    Seeschiffahrt,    1887. 

Abth.  1 

Statistisches    Jahrbuoh    fOr    das    Deutsche    Beioh. 

Neunter  Jahrgang,  1888.    Maps , 

Prussia — 
Prenssisohe  Statistik.    Ixx.    Statistik  der  BrSiide'l 

im  preussischen  Staate,  1883-84.    Theil  2  I 

Zeitsohrif t  des  E.  Preussischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.  | 

xxyiii  Jahrgang,  1888.    Heft  1,  2.     Map    J 

Saxoht.  Zeitschrift  des  E.  S&chsischen  Statistischen^ 
Bureaus.  Zweites  Supplementheft  sum  xxxii  Jahr-  i 
gang  1886  enthaltend.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  Sftchsis-  | 
chen  Q«werbesilhlung  yom  1882  J 

Ermittelimgen  fiber  die  Lohn-YerhAltnisse  in  Berlin' 

Mai,  1887 

YerOffentlichangen  des  Statistischen  Amts  der  Stadt 
Berlin.    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  Sterbefillle, 

und  Witterung.     (Current  numbers)  

Fbahktubt  am  Madt.     Statistische   Mittheilungen 

fiber  den  Ciyilstand,  im  Jahre  1887.    4to 

Hambubo.  l^bellarisohe  Uebersiohten  des  Handels' 
und  der  Schiffahrt  Hamburgs  im  Jahre  1887 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


The  Boyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The  Bqyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxonj 


"} 


The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Frankfort 

The  Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Hamburg 


Archiy  fikr  Soxiale  Gesetxgebung  und  Statistik*    Erster  1  mv^  Editor 
Jahrgang.    Heft  2.    8yo.    1888  j 

Oreeoe.    Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  ayeo  les  Paysl  The  Statistical  Ba- 
fitrangers.    Mart— J^uin,  1888 j      xeau  of  Qieece 


J 
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DwnatioBt. 


(a)  jVoreitfn  Oountrles — CotUd. 
lUlT- 

AnndU  di  AffHeoliura,  1887-88— 

100.  Studio  sulle  Endemie  del  GretinifliDO  e  del  Gbuo*^ 

129.  Notizie  sulla  Pesca  Marittiina  in  Italia  

141.  Irrigasioiii  e  Laehi  artificiali  della  Spagna 

149.  Biyista  del  Serruio  Minerario  nel  1886.    Maps 
and  diagrams  

151.  Le  B.  Scuole  Pratiche  e  Speciali  di  Agricoltura 

nel  Biennio  1886-86  e  1886-87 - 

152.  Conooni  Agrari  BegionalL    Conoono  di  Arezso, 
Annali  di  StoHttica — 

.  Elenoo  delle  Pubblicazioni  Btatisticlie  f atte  dal  liinie-' 
tero  di  Agriooltura,  Industria  e  Commercio,  1861-87 

Statistica  Industriale.    Faso.  11  e  12.     (Provincie 

di  Oagliari,  Saaiari,  e  Salerno.)     Maps 

BoUettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Doganale  e  Com- 

merciale.    Anno  Y.    Giugno.    1888  

BoUettino  mensile  delle  sitoazioni   dei   Conti  degli 

Istituti  d'BmlBsione.    Anno  zix,  No.  5.     1888 

BoUettino  del  Ministero  degU  Affari  Est^ri.    Parte 

Prima.    Yol.  i.  Fasc.  5,  6.    Tol.  iL  Fasc.  1.    1888 
BoUettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e  la  Preyidensa. 

Anno  vi,  Nos,  7—9.    1888    

BoUettino  Semestrale  del  Credito  Cooperatiyo,  Ordi- 

nario,  Agrario,  e  Fondiario.    Appendioe,  1888  

BoUettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezci  di  alcuni  dei  principaU 

Prodotti  Agraria  e  del  Pane.    ^Current  numbers).... 
BoUettino  Sanitario  (Direzione  della  Sanita  PubbUca). 

Maggio,  Giugno,  1888 

Oommiasione  Beale  d'Inchiesta  suUe  Opere  Pie.   Statis- 
tica deUe  Opere  Pie,  1880  e  die  Lasciti  di  Beneficenza 

fatti  nel  quinquennio  1881-85.    Vol.  iy.    Liffuria.... 
Moyimento  Commeroiale  del  Begno  d'ltalia  neU*  anno 

1887  

Moyimento  della  Nayigazione  nei  Porti  del  Begno  neU' 

anno  1887 , 

Bisultati  deU'  Inchiestasulle  Condizioni  Igieniche  e  Sani- 

tarie  nei  Comuni  del  Regno.  BelazioneGenerale,  1886 
Statistica  del  Commercio  Speciale  di  Importazione  e  di' 

Esportazione.    Maggio,  Giugno,  1888 

Statistica  Elettorale  Amministratiya.    8yo.     1888    .... 
Statistica    deU'    Istruzione    Elementare    per    I'anno 

Soolastioo  1884-85.    Introduzione.    8yo.    

Statistica  dell'  Istruzione  Seoondaria  e  Superiore  per 

TAnno  Scolastioo  1885-86.    Introduzione  ^ 

Naples.    BoUettino  Medico  Demografico  del  comune.'' 

Nob.  16—20.    1888    , 


TheDirector-€frenenl 
of  Agricultore 


TheBirector-General 
of  the  Statiatios  of 
Italy 


H.  Ling  Both,  Esq., 


TheDirector-General 
of  the  Stalistiot  of 
Italj 

The   Statistioal   Bn- 


L'Economista.     (Current  weeklj  numbers.)     Florence....  The  Editor 
Oiornale  degli  SconamisH.    Anno  III,  1888^ 
Fasc.  4.     DeUe  trasformazioni  vecchie  e  recenti  dell*^ 

agriooltura  nostra  e  forestiera:   C  BeHagnoUi, 

Appunti  di  Statistica  teoretica  a  proposito  d'una 

nuoya  opera  di  Augusto  Meitzen:   Q.  Salvioni. 

Legislazione    deU*    alcool    nella    Syizzera :    B.  ^-^  , 

Stringher Dijtized  by  LiOOglC 
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Pretentad. 


(a)  Vorelffn  Oonntriefl — Contd, 
Italy— Ctmtd. 

Qiomale  degli  JSctmomisH,  Anno  III,  IS88— Contd. ' 
Faso.  5.  Le  corporazioni  di  arti  e  meetieri  in  Italia 
nei  Becoli  XTi  e  xyii:  C,  Supino,  La  recente 
eroluzione  della  metodologia  nella  Bcienza  econo- 
xnica  tedesca :  C.  Artom,  Le  Bciiole  Buperiori  di 
oommercio :  E.  MoreUu  Le  banche  Nazionali  e 
la  yaluta  negli  Stati  Uniti  d'Ameiioa :  &,  Rodolioo^ 

Japan — 

A  Brief  BeTiew  of  the  OpeTations  of  the  Home' 
Department  in  connection  with  the  Cholera  Epi- 
demic of  1886.    Maps    

Table  sho-wing  the  dailj  number  of  cases  and  deaths 
of  Cholera  in  different  Localities  in  1886 ^ 

Xexico — 

Boletin  semestral  de  la  Estadistica  de  la  Bepnblica" 
Mezicana.    Afio  de  1888.    No.  1,  sm.  fol 

Estadistica  Gkneral  de  la  Bepublioa  Mexicana.  Afio 
in.    No.  8, 1887.    Sm.  fol 

Nombres  G-eogrificos  de  Mexico.  Catalogo  Al&betioo 
de  los  Nombres  de  Lugar  Pertenecientes  al  Idioma 
"  Nahnatl "  Estudio  Jeroglifioo  por  el  Dr.  Antonio 
Pefiafiel  (with  a  Tolume  of  Plates).  La.  8to. 
1885  ^ 


Votherlandfl — 

Statistiek  der  Geboorten  en  der    Sterfte,  naar  den' 

Leeftijd  ende  oorzaken  Tan  den  dood  in  Nederland, 

April— June,  1888  

Statistiek    der  Scheepvaart,  1877-86.     In  29  parts.  \  The 

Fol.  and  4to.,  maps 

Statistiek  der  Scheepyaart,  1887.     Tweede  G^eelte. 

Map.,4to 

Statistiek  yan  den  Loop  der  BcTolking  van  Nederland 

oyer  1887 

Yijf jarig  Oyerzicht  yan  de  Sterfte  naar  den  Leeftijd 

ende  Oonaken  yan  den  Dood  in  elke  Gemeente  yan 

Nederland  gedurende  1880-85   


The  Editor 


^  The  Central  Sanitaiy 
Bureau 


Dr.   A.    Pefiafiel, 
Mexioo 


.1 


The  Department 
the  Interior 

Netherlands 
Gorernment 


The     Netherlands 
Legation 


of 


Annuaire  Statistique  dee  Pays  -  Bas  pour   1887  etl 

ann^es  ant^rieures.    No.  7 (  The     Statistical 

Bijdragen  yan  het  Statistisch  Instituut.    No.  2, 1888.  [       Institute 


Vierde  Jaargang 

Paragnay.      Berne  du  Paraguay.     Nos. 
ann^e,  1888.    8yo 


iw.  1  xhe  General  Statisti- 
J      oal  Bureaa 


Bassla — 

Statistique  de  V Empire  de  Enttie — 

ii.  Statistique  des  Ayeugles  en  Bussie  en  1886.' 

Maps 

iii.  Statistique  des  uniyersit^s  et  des  ^lee 
moyennes  dans  la  Bussie  d'Europe  et  les 
gouyemements  de  la  Yistule,  1880 


The  Central  Statis- 
tical Committee 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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MisccUcmea. 
Donations^  Contd. 


[Sept. 


Donation!. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntries — Contd, 
BtLMda —  Contd. 

Commerce  ext^rieur  de  la  Bussie  par  lea  fronti^res'l 

d'Europe  et  d'Asie  en  1887.     (In  KuBBian)    I  The  Department  of 

Commerce  ext^rieur  par  la  f ronti^re  d'Europe.  Ami —  |      Costoms 

Juin,  1888.     (In  Russian) J 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly  1  M.    A.   YesaSoTsky, 
numbers.)     (In  Russian).    1888 J       St.  Fetersbuig 

Spain — 
Estadistica  (General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Eipafial  J.  H.  B.  De  Jouj, 

"^    '    '  J    r     ~  • 


en  1856.    La.  4to. 
Memorias  Comerciales  y  Suplemento,  1888 — 
11.  Rotterdam,  Salonica  y  Abo 

13.  Neuva-York  y  Atenas 

14.  Malmoe,  Yarsovia  T  Boston    

15.  Wurttemberg,  Kiel  y  Lisboa 

16.  Niza,  Mersina,  Rostock,  Budapest  y  Odessa 

17.  Manchester,  G-uayaquil  y  Baltimore 

Resena  Q«ogr&fica  y  Estadistica  de  Espafia  por   . 

Direccion  &eneral  del  Instituto  Geogr^eo  y  Estadis- 
tico.  xxiy  +  251  +  1116  pp.,  map,  4to.  Madrid, 
1888  


Esq.,  Paris 


The  Board  of  Cus- 
toms 


id,r 


The  Institute 


Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geoffr&fioa  de  Madrid.    Tomo  1  rrv    r^    ■  . 
xxiT,  Nos.  4--6.    1888  \!: J  ^^  ^"'^'^ 

Sweden— 
Bidrag  till  Sveriffes  OJfieiela  Stattstik — 

I.  Telegrafvasendot,  1887.     (Telegraphs)    

K.  Helso-och  SjukT&rden,  1886.  (Sanitary  Con- 
dition)  

N.  Jordbruk  ooh  BoskapsskOtsel,  1886.  (Agri- 
culture)   

O.  Landtm&teriet,  1887.     (Surveying)    

P.  UnderriBningsT&sendet,  1882-83.    (Education).... 

T.  Lots-och  Fjnrinr&ttningen  samt  Lifr&ddnings- 
Anstaltema  &  Rikets  Kuster,  1887.  (Pilot- 
age, Lighthouses,  Lifeboats.)     Maps 

"N,  Kommunernas  Fattigy&rd  och  Finanser,  1886. 

(Poor  Relief) 

General-Sammandrag  Ofver  1887  &rs  Bevillning.    Sheet 

Kapitai-Konto  till  Riks-Hufrud-Boken  fOr  &r  1886 
Of Tersigt  af  de  enskilda,  sedelutgifvande  bankemas . . . 

1887.    4to 

Ofyersifft  af  Sveriges  Riksbanks  Stilllning,  samman- 

fattad  efter  1887  &rs  bokslut.    4to 

Riksstat  for  &r  1889.    Sm.  4to 

Rikets    in-och  UtfSrsel  af   vissa   varor  Jan. — Deo., 

1885-86  och  1887.    Jan.^Juni,  1885-88.     12  parts 
Sammandrag  af  Riksbankens  SUllning  den  30  Juli, 

1887— den  30  Juni,  1888.     12  parts 

Sammandrag  af  de  solidariBka  enskilda  bankemas  samt 

aktiebankernas  och  kreditaktiebolagens  uppgifter  fcJr 

den  31  Juli,  1887"— 30  Juni,  1888 

Uppgifter  om  Hypoteksbanken  och  Hypoteksf6renin- 

game  f6r  &r  1887    ._ 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


iigitized  by 


Google 


1888.] 


Addition*  to  the  Library, 
Donation*— Contd. 
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BonatioM. 


By  whom  Pretented. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrlefl — Contd, 
Swltaerland — 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  areo  l*fitaiinger  1  The  Federal  Bepart- 

en  1^7.    Diagrams.    Fol j      ment  of  Customs. 

AABGA.U.    Aargauische  Statistisohe  Mifctheilungen  filr  \  The  Statdstical  Bu- 

1888.    Heft  II.  Landwirthschaftsstatistik,  &o.  Fol  J      leau 
Gbkita.      Biblioth^ue    Publique.      Compto-Bendul 
pour  1887.    8to ] 

Journal  deStatistique  Suisse.    2  Quartal-Heft.    1888.  |  ^^^®^^^^^**'" 


'  The  Librarian 


United  States^ 
Preliminary  Beport  of  the  Eighth  Census,  1860    | 

Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1880.  Vol.  zii.l 
Mortality  and  Vital  Statistics.  Part  ii  (with  a  i- 
separate  Tolume  of  plates  and  diagrams) .    4to.   1886  J 

Beports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1885, 1 

1886,  and  1887.    8  vols.,  maps  and  plates,  8to J 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1887.1 

Plates  and  diagrams    J 

Department  of  Agriculture — 
Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Animan 

Industry  for  1886.    Plates    J 

Beports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the —  (Nos.~ 

87 — *7.)     [January— December.  1887.]     1  vol 

Monthly  Beports  on  the  Condition  of  Crops,  &c. 

June— August,  1888 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1887.    Tenth' 

number 

Beport  on  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

1887.  (Commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Biyers) 
Quarterly  Beport  on  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration, 

and  ifayigation  for  the  three  months  ending  8 1st 
March,  1888.     [No.  8.    1887-88] 

Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.  Nos. 
11, 12.     1887-88 , 

Beports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States. 
Nos.  91  and  92,  March  and  April,  1888.     Maps  and 

plans _ 

.  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, ' 
1887.    Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  House 
of  Bepresentatites,  in  relation  to  Trusts  and  Ihe 
Standard  Oil  Trust.    1888 

Mabsachubbtts.  [First]  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  embracing  the  account  of  its 
Operations  and  Inquiries  from  August,  1869,  to 
March,  1870,  inclusive 

Michigan.  The  first  six  Annual  Beports  of  the' 
Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  Begistry  and 
Betum  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  for  1867 
to  1872.    6  vols 

Nbw  Jrrset.  Fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  for  1882 _ 

Nbw  Yobk  State.    Annual  Beport  of  the  Department'^ 
of  Police  and  Bxcise  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  for  1887  J 


The  American  Statis- 
tical Association 

The  Hon.  G.  P.  Hoar, 
Washington 

W.  C.  Ford,  Esq. 

The  Commissioner 

W.   C.   Ford,   Esq., 
Washington 

The  Department  of 
Agriculture 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Treasuiy 
Department 


The  Department  of 
State 

The  Commissioner 
W.  C.  Ford,  Esq. 


Charles    F.    Pidgin, 
Esq.,  Boston 


The  American  Statis- 
tical Association 


F.  L   Jenkins,  Esq., 
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Miscellanea. 
Donations — Contd, 


[Sept. 


Donationt. 


By  wbom  Pi  Matted. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrles — Contd. 
United  States— Con<«f. 
Penntylvania — 

Annual  Report  of  the  SMsretary  of  Internal  AJfairs' 
for  the  year  ending  30th  November,  1886.  Part  1. 
Land  Office.  2.  Asseesmente.  3.  Industrial 
Statistics,  1886.  4.  Railroad,  Canal,  Navigation, 
and  Telegraph  Companies  for  1886.  3  vols.,  plans 
and  plates,  &c 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers* 
Orphans  for  1886    

Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner for  1886.  Part  2.  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance 

Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  for  1886  .... 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  for  1886;  also 
Reports  and  Statistics  of  Lunacj.    Plates 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Biines  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Regions  of  Pennsylvania  for  1886.  Plates,  &c. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  1886, 
with  the  Financial  Reports  for  1885  and  1886. 
Plates 

Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for 

1886  and  1886.    Plates  

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

n>r  the  year  ending  6th  June,  1887 

The  Common  School  Laws  of — ,  and  Decisions  of 
the  Superintendent,  with  Explanations,  Forms,  &o. 

12mo.     1888 

Rhode  Island— 

Monthly  Reports  of  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence.'' 
Nos.  395,  397.     1888 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  upon  Births,  Mar- 
riages, and  Deaths  in  the  City  of  Providence  for 

1887  


The  American  Statis- 
tical Association 


Dr.    E.    M.    Snow, 
Providence 


Bankers*  Magazine.    July--August,  1888.     New  York....  The  Editor 
Bradstreet's    Journal.      (Current    weekly    numbers.)! 

1888  : ;. J  " 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.    (Current  weekly  1 

numbers.)     1888 J  »' 

The    Underwriter,    a    National    Insurance    Journal.  1  -nr    n    ir  .Ji     v 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia — 

Annual  Reports  for  1886   '\ 

Act  of  Incorporation  and  Bye-Laws,  1885 I  The    American  Sta- 

The  Claims  of  t)ie — ,  to  Public  Favor.     An  Address  [      tistioal  Aasooiation 

by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger.     1871 J 

American  G-eographical  Society.    Bulletin.    VoL  zx,  1  m.    a    -.a- 

No.  2.    1888    .„ ;  J.  The  Social 

American  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  1 

XXV,  No.  127.     1888    /  » 

American  Protective  Tariff  League.     Eleven  Leaflets.  1 

(Nos.  6—18,  and  2  not  numbered.)     New  York,  \  W.  C.  Ford,  Eiq. 

1887   ».. « ,'igjized  by  V 


1888.] 


Additiona  to  the  Library, 
Donations — Conid. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Preaented. 


(a)  Foreign  OonntrieB — Cowtd, 
United  States — Contd. 

American  Social  Science  Association — 

Journal  of  Social  Science  :  containing  the  TraneacO 

tionsofthe— .    No.  1,  June,  1869   I  D.  ».  Dewey,  Esq., 

Proceedings  of  the  [3rd]  Conference  of  Charities  f     Boston 

held  ...  at  Saratoga,  1876 J 

Cooper  Union.    IVentj-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  1  mi     Tjnion 

Trustees,  1888 J 

Franklin  Institute.    Journal.    July,  August,  1888  The  Institute 

Smithsonian    Institution.      Annual    Keport    of    the*! 
Board  of  Regents,  July,  1885.    Part  2.    Maps  and  \  The  Institution 

plates,  8vo.     1886  J 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  u»,  1888— 
No.  2.  Control  of  Immigration :  B,  M.  Smith.' 
Surplus  Reyenue:  C.  F.  Randolph.  Reform  of 
the  Ifederal  Service :  F.  P.  Powers.  The  State 
and  the  Poor:  S.  W.  Famam.  The  English 
Local  GoTemment  BiU :  F.  J.  Goodnow.    The 

German  Emperor :  J.  W.  Burgess  >•  The  Editor 

No.  8.   Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Trusts : 
Q.    Ounton.     Inequality  of  the  States:  W.  A. 
Dunning.    Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  :  8.  Q.  Fisher.    Consti- 
tutions of  the  State  of  New  York :  J.  R.  Dougherty^ 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  YoL  ii,  1888.    No.  4."| 
(Contents.)    Wage  Statistics  and  the  next  Census  of 
the  United  States :  R.  M.  Smith.  Ruskin  as  a  Political  | 
Economirtt :  F.  J.  Stimson.  Notes  and  Memoranda —  Y  „ 

The  Distribution  of  Products.  Business  Profits  and  j 
Wages.  The  Rate  of  Interest.  Tariff  Acts  under  \ 
the  Confederation.   Notes  on  early  Banking  SchemesJ 

Vonesnela.    Gaceta  Oficial.    (Current  numbers.)    1888....  Statistical  Bureau 


International.  Congresso  Intemazionale  di  Beneficenza' 
in  Milano,  Agosto,  1880.  Comitato  Ordinatore.  La 
Beneficenza  in  Milano.  Notizie  Storico-Economico- 
Statistiche  raccolte  per  incarico  del  comitato  dal 
sacerdote  Luigi  Yitali.  xxxi  +  637  pp.,  la.  8vo. 
Milano,  1880    


H.  Ling  Roth,  Esq. 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Possessions. 
India,  British— 

Statistical  Abstract  relating  to   British  India  from 

1877-78     to     1886-87.      Twenty-second    number. 

[C-6534.]     1888 

Prices  and  Wages  in  India.     Sixth  issue.     Parts  1,' 

Ayerage  Annual  Prices  of  Food-Grains  and  Salt 

(1861-87).    2,  Fortnightly  Prices  of  Food-Grains 

and  Salt  for  1887.    3,  Wages  of  Skilled  and  Un- 
skilled Labour  (1873-87).    8vo 

Trade  and  NaTigation.  Monthly  Accounts.  No^.  1—3, 

1888-89 

Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly  r^r^r^n]r> 

Accounts.   Nos.  11  and  12, 1887-88.  No.  1, 1888-89J  ^gtized by ^^OOglL 

VOL.  LI.      PART  III.  2  X 


The  Record  Depart- 
ment, India  Office 


The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 
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MisceUcmea. 
Donations —  Contd. 


[Sept. 


Donntions. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Oolonial,  and  other  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  Britiah— Contd, 

Bombay  Preaidency.      Report  on  the  Operations  in!  j    .    Baines  Eao 
connection  with  the  Income    Tax  for    the     year  >    '-n  *    v.„    *    ^'* 
1886-87.     Fol ::. J      ^^'"^y 

India  Office.     Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the—  andl  The  Secretaryof  State 
Index,     Voli  (in2Tol8.).    8vo.,  1888    J       inCouncUof India 


Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.     Vol.  Wi,  part  2,  No.  4,  1887.     Vol.  Mi, 

part  2,  No.  1,  1888.     Plates 

Proceedings.  February  and  March,  1888.  Maps  and 

plates 


The  Society 


Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Sessional  Papers ^  Session  1888 — 
Vol.  i.     Public  Accounts  for  1886-87.    Estimate  for"^ 

1888-89   

„  ii.  Report  of  the  Auditor-Q-eneral  on  Appro- 
priation Accounts  for  1886-87 

„    iii.     Trade  and  Navigation  for  1886-87    

„    iy.    Export  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 

1887    

„     V.    Eeport  on  Canadian  Archiyes,  1887.    Map. 
„    yi.    Criminal  Statistics  for  1886.     Mortuary 
Statistics  for  1887.     Report  on  Experi- 
mental Farms  for  1887 

„  xi.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  1887.  Report  on  Penitentiaries 
for  1886-87.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  1887.  Report  of  Department 
of  Public  Printing  and  Stationery  for 
1886-87.  Report  of  Board  of  Exami- 
ners for  the  Civil  Service  for  1887. 
Report    on    the  Antwerp   International 

Exhibition  for  1885  

„  xii.    Report    of     the    Postmaster-Gbneral    for  )- 
1886-87.     Report  of  the  Department  of 

the  Interior  for  1887 

„  xiii.    Report    of    the    Department    of    Indian 

Affairs  for  1887 

„  xy.  List  of  Shareholders  in  Chartered  Banks, 
1887.      Civil    Service    List    of    Canada. 

Report  on  the  Library  of  Parliament 

Budget   Speech  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Minister  of 

Finance,  1888.     Diagrams 

Canal  statistics  for  Season  of  Navigation  1887  

Corres}iondence  relative  to  seizure  of  British  American 

Vessels  by  the  United  States  Authorities  in  1886-87 

Correnpondence  relative  to  the   Fisheries   Question, 

1887-88 

Report  on  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  of  Canada, 

1887 

Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference  at  London  in 
1887  in  relation  to  Imperial  Postal  and  Telegraphic 

Communications  through  Canada 

Criminal  Statistics  for  1886  jji^tized  by 


J.  G-.  Bourinoi,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  Ottawa 


Google 


1888.] 


Additiont  to  the  Library. 
Donationt — Contd. 
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Donatioiti. 


By  whom  Presented. 


(b)  India,  Oolonial,  and  other  PoMessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  ot— Contd. 

Beport    of   the    Select    Committee    on    Fraudulent' 

Practices  upon  Farmers  of  the  Dominion,  188S 

Bailway  Statistics  of  Canada,  1887 

Supplement  to  Minister  of-  Public  Works'  Beport  for 
1886-87 


J.  G.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Ac.,  Ottawa 


Bojal  Society  of  Canada,  Proceedings  and  Transactions  \  rnu    o^-  «~- 

for  1887.    Vol.  v,  plates,  4to /  ^^®  ^^^^ 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chioniule.  June — ^August,  1888....  The  Editor 


Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

Statistical  Kesister  of  the  Colonj  for  1887,  containing  1  The  Colonial  Secre- 

also  Agrioultural  Statistics  for  1888 J       tary 

Another  copy  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman 

^r'^oat  *"?=■  Supermtendent-Oeneral  of  Education  1  ^^  Education  Office 
tor  loo7*     Jboi J 


Durban  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nat^.    Annual  Be-  \  The    Chamber    of 
port  for  1887.    8to j       Commerce 

Jamaica.     Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar- General  for  1  The  Begistrar-G^ne- 
the  year  ending  September,  1887.    FoL j       ral  of  Jamaica 


New  South  Wales. 


Blue  Book  for  1887 {  "^^'t^Sr* 


New  Zealand — 

Oovernment  Insurance  Department — 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Government  Insurance  Com-^ 

missionerfor  1887.     Fol I  D.  M.  Luokie,  Esq., 

Quinquennial  luyestigation,  1885.     Second  Division  |       Wellington 

of  Profits.    Annual  Beport,  1886    J 

Case  for  opinion  drawn  up  by  F.  W.  Frankland,! 
Gtivemment  Actuary  and  Statist,  on  behalf  of  the — ,  >  The  Author 
with  opinion  of  the  Actuaries  consulted.  FoL,  1888  J 

Queensland.    Supplement  to  the  Government  Gazette  1  The  Begistrar-Gene- 
(containing  Vital  Statistics).  Nos.  15,  37,  and  64.  1888  J       ral  of  Queensland 


Trinidad— 

Synopsis  of  Wardens'  Betums  for  1887.   [Giving  numj 
bers  of  Landowners,  Taxpayers,  Householders,  &c.~ 

Sheet 

Our  Trade  with  Venezuela  (1878-87).    Fol.     1888 


Victoria — 

Statistical  Begister  of   Victoria  for  1886,  and  parts' 

1  and  2  for  1887  

Ilinth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Government  Statist  on 

Friendly  Societies  for  1886    

Second  Annual  Beport   of   the   Proceedings  of   the 

Gt)vernment    Statist    in    connection    with    Trades 

Unions.    Beport  for  1887 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria.    Beports  of  the  Mining' 

Begistrars    for   the   quarter   ended   March,    1888. 

Plates  and  plans.    Fol 


D.]l   H.    J. 
....  r     Trii 


Clark, 
Trinidad 


Esq., 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  GoTem- 
ment  Statist 


^  The  Mining  Depart- 
ment 


2x2 
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MisceUa/nea, 
Donations — CofUd, 


[Sept. 


Uonationft. 


By  vhom  Fretented. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  Its  severe  Divisions. 
XTnited  Kingdom — 

Army  Medical  Department.    Beport  for  1886,  withi 

Appendix.    Vol.  xxTiii  J 

Army  Veterinary  Department — 

Annual  Betunu  of    Sick   and  Lame    H6r8e6    fori 

1881-83.    Fol y 

Annual  Beports  and  Statistical  Returns  for  1884-86.  J 
Board  of  Trade  Journal^  1888 — 

(Selection  from  Contents.) 
June.  Sliipbrokerage  Fees  in  French  Ports.  The' 
Co-operative  Congress.  Factory  Operatives  in 
G-ermany.  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Germany  .... 
July.  Water  Power  employed  in  Manufacturing  in 
the  United  States.  Condition  of  l/abour  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Sprit  Fisheries  of  France. 

The  Resources  of  New  Mexico  and  Dakota    

August.  Tea  Cultivation  in  Assam.  French  Legis- 
lation for  regulating  Female  and  Child  Labour. 
Brazil  as  a  Field  for  Emigration.    Flax  Industry 

of  the  United  States   

September.     Cost  of  Manufacturing  Worsted  Coat- 
ings in  England  and  the  United  States.     Cattle 
Breeding  in  Russia.    The  Russian  Sugar  Industry^ 
Mining  and  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  ~ 

for  1887.     [0-5464.]     1888 

Railway  Returns  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,' 

and  IreUnd  for  1887.     LC-6480.]     1888 

Railways.  General  Report  on  the  Share  and  Loan 
Capital,  Traffic  in  Pasisengcrs  and  Goods,  and  the 
Working  Expenditure  and  Net  Profits  from  Rail- 
way Working  of  the  Railway  Companies  for  1887. 

[C-6604.]     1888 

Railways   of    the   United    Kingdom.      Summary  of 

Statistics  of—,  for  the  years  1877,  1883-87.     Sheet..  ^ ' 
Statistical    Abstract    for    the    United    Kingdom    for 
.     1873-87.    Thirty-fifth  number.     [C-6506.J    1888... 
Statistical  Miscellany  [of  Parliamentary  Papers].  Vols. 

i— xii.     Fol 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries' 
and  British  Possessions.   Annual  Statement  for  1887. 

[0-5451.]     1888 

Tiide  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Returns.  June — 
August,  1888 


The  Department 


Dr.  Ckorge  Fleming, 
C.B. 


The  Board  of  Trade 


Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  Department 


The  Board  of  Trade 

J.Shillito,E8q.,Yoil[ 
The  Board  of  Trade 
Mrs.  Levi 

The  Board  of  Trade 


Bnffland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven  other  1 

great  Towns.  (Weekly  Returns.)  (Current  numbers)  J 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  5  parts.  \ 

4to.     1888    J 

London — 

Criminal  Returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  fori 

1887  J 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  AnnuHl  Reports  oi'\ 
the  Statistical  Committee  and  the  Medical  Superin-  I 
tendents  of  the  Infectious  Hospitals  and  Imbecile  [ 
Asylums  for  1887.    8vo J 


The  Regirtmr-Oene- 
ral  of  Engfaoid 

The  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum 

The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police 


TheBoatd     i 

oogle 


1888.] 
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Donationt — Contd. 
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Donations. 


By  whom  PresenUd. 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions — Contd. 
Bnflrland —  Contd. 
London — Contd. 

Wandsworth  District.     Beport    on    the   Sanitary  1  The  District   Board 

Condition  of  the,  during  1887.    8to J      of  Works 

BiSMiNGHAM.    Report  on  the  Health  of  the  Borough  1  The  Medical  Officer 
for  1887.    Map  and  diagrams,  8to j       of  Health 

Ireland — 

Twenty-fourth  Detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis-' 
trar- General  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in 
1887.     [C-5587.]     1888    

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  March,  Births  and 
Deaths  to  June,  1888.     No.  98 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  (Weekly  Re- 
turns).    (Current  numbers)  , 


^  The  Registrar-Gene* 
ral  of  Ireland 


Scotland — 

Quarterly  Return  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages'" 
for  the  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  L888.     No.  184 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  principal 
Towns.  (Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns.)  (Current 
numbers)  


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral of  Scotland 


(d)  Authors,  Ac. 
Atkinson  (Edwabd).    On  the  Collection  of  Rerenue.l  The  American  Statis- 

70  pp.,  8ro.    Boston,  1867    J      tioal  Ajsociation 

Babtablr  (0.  F.).  Homestead  Laws.   16  pp.,  8vo.   Dub- 1  «,,     Author 

lin,  1887   J 

BiGOS  (T.  Hbsebth)  .    The  Grammar  of  Indian  Finance,  \ 

1883-84  to  1886-87.    vi  -I-  87  pp.,  8vo.    Rangoon,  1888  J  " 

BoiNiT  (A.,  Bit).  Essai de  Statistique  Agricole.  Super- 1 

ficie  des  direrses  Cultures  de  T^gypte,  1887.    85  pp.,  >  „ 

8vo.     Cairo.  1888    J 

BouaiNOT  (John  Gbobgb).    Manual  of  the  Constitu-1 

tional  History  of  Canada  from  the  earliest  period  to  >  „ 

the  year  1888.    xii  -I-  238  pp.,  8to.     Montreal,  1888    J 
BoUBNB     (William).      Bourne's    Handy    Assurance] 

Manual,  1888.     (I^rst  year  of  publication.)     124  pp.,  V  „ 

8vo.,  1888 J 

Cabbt  (M.).    The  New  Olive  Branch :  or  an  attempt  toi 

establish  an  Identity  of  Interest  between  Agriculture,  I  

Manufactures,  and  Commeroe.  Second  edition.  130  pp.,  | 

8ro.    Philadelphia,  1821  « J 

Clabk  (Hbnbt  Jambb).    The  Material  and  Moral  Pro-I 

gross  of  Trinidad  during  the  last  filly  years.    8  pp.  >  The  Author 

Port  of  Spain.  1888 J 

Cbaigib   (Majob  p.  G.).     Local  Taxation  in  Great  1 

Britain.     24  pp.,  la  8ro.     Rome,  1888 J  »' 

Dalla  VoLTA  (RiocABDo).    Sulla  recente  Depressionel 

Economica.    40  pp.,  8vo.    Firenze,  1888    J  '* 

DuPuYNODB  (GusTAYi).    Des  Lois  du  Travail  ct  do- la  "kjitj^edhi/GoOQlc 

Population.    2  vols.,  8yo.    Paris,  1860  J  ^ 
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MisceUanea. 
Donations  — Contd, 


[Sept. 


Donations. 


"By  whom  FreMBted. 


The  Author 


0.  M.  Kenned  J,  Esq., 
C.B. 

J.  a.  Colmer,  Esq., 

c.M.a. 


The  Author 


The  Bo  jal  College  of 
SozgeonB  in  Ir^and 


The  Author 


(d)  Authors,  Ao, — Contd. 

Fbntov  (J.  J.).  The  Public  Finances,  Loans,  andl 
Statistics  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  81  pp.,  Svo.  > 
Melbourne.     [1888] J 

FlosESB  (Sabivo).  II  SociaUsmo  di  Stato  nella  Ragionel 
e  nella  Vita  OcUerna  libri  due  d'  un  saggio  di  Filosofia  > 
Economica.    xix  +  246pp.,  8vo.     Bologna,      1888  ....  J 

FoYiLLB  ( Alpbbd  Db)  .  Les  ^l^ments  caraot^ristiques  de  1 
laStatistiqueNationale.  11  pp.,  diagram,  8yo.  Paris,  1887  J 

HooPBB  (Gbobob  N.).  Proposals  ...  for  adapting  1 
School  Studies  and  Teaching  to  the  requirements  of  I 
those  having  to  maintain  themselves  . .  .  after  leaving  [ 
School.    83  pp.,  8vo.    1888 J 

Johnson  (Gbobob).  Johnson's  Graphic  Statistics.! 
vui  +  80  pp.  of  diagrams,  8vo.    Ottawa,  [1887]    J 

K&r69i  (J.)— 

Die  hauptst&dtische  Feuerversicherung.    7  pp.,  8vo 

Bulletin  Annuel  des   Finances   des   Grandes   Villes. 
VII«  ann^,  1883.    47  pp.,  la.  8vo.     1888  

Laffan  (Thoicas).  The  Medical  Profession  in  the' 
Three  Kingdoms  in  1887.  The  Essaj  to  which  was 
awarded  the  Carmichael  Prize  of  lool.  hj  the  Council 
of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  1887. 
viii  +  885  pp.,  8vo.     Dublin,  1888  ^ 

MaoDowall  (Albx.  B.).  Curve  Pictures  of  London^ 
for  the  Social  Reformer.    49  pp ,  diagrams,  8vo.    1888 , 

MuDoNNBLL  (W.  D.).    A  History  and  Criticism  of  the~ 
Various    Theories    of    Wages:    being    the    Whatelj 
Memorial  Prize  Essay  for  1887.    72  pp.,  8vo.    Dublin, 
1888  « 

Mayb  (Gbogb  ton).  Arbeiterversicherunff  und  Sozial- 
statistik.     69  pp.,  8vo.    Tubingen  [1888]  

MoBOBOAi  (Gbatz).  Notes  on  the  Classification  of 
Railroad  Accounts  and  the  Analysis  of  Bailroad  Bates. 
9  pp.,  8vo.     1888 

MoBBAU  DB  JoNN^s  (Alex.).  BecheroHes  Statbtiques 
sur  TEsclavage  Colonial  et  sur  les  moyens  de  le  sup- 
primer.    275  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1842 

MuBLLBB   (Dr.   TBANa).     Untersuchungen    fiber   den^ 
gegenwfLrtigen  Stand  der  Agrarstatistik  .  .  .     viii  + 
184  pp.,  8vo.    Jena,  1888 

Kbymabce  (Alfbed).  Colbert  et  son  Temps.  2  vols.,' 
8vo.    Paris,  1877 , ' 

Norfolk  (Ernest  W.)^ 
Compensation.    Should  compensation  be  given  on  the' 
compulsory  extinction  of  Licences,  and  if  so,  from 

what  source?    22  pp.,  8vo.     1886    

Licensing  Points.      Second  edition,  revised  and    en- 
larged.   852  +  cxlviii  pp.,  8vo.     1886 

Pbtbbsbn-Studnitz  (Aleksis).  Cm  Arbejdsstatistik. 
26  pp.,  8vo.     Kobenhavn,  1888 

Pitkin  (Timothy)  .   A  Statistical  View  of  the  Commeirce^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America :  ita  connection  with 
.  Agriculture  and  Manufactures ;  and  an  Account  of  the  . 
Public  Debt,  Revenues,  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  \ 
States.    Second  edition,  with  additions  and   oorrec- 1 
tions.    xii  +  445  +  vii  pp.,  8fo.    Ne^v  York,  1817    ...J 


Professor  J,  Conrad. 
HaUe 


The  Author 


y  Google 


1888.] 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Pregented. 


1888....^ 
■88).  1 
arifs  I 
mer-  [ 


(d)  Authors,  Ac. — Contd, 

Platt  (Jaitbb).    Democracy,    xxvi  + 1«4  pp.,  8vo.   1888 

Kaffalotich  ( Abthue).  L' Annee  Economique  (1887-88). 
Finances  Publiques,  Legislation  Economique,  Tarifs 
Douaniers,  Socialisme,  Marches  Financiers  et  Commer 
ciaux.    331  pp.,  8vo.    Paris,  1888   

BiviNOTON  (Walter).  The  Medical  Profession  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  being  tlie  Essaj  to  which  was 
awarded  the  first  Carmichael  Prize  of  200/.  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland, 
1887.     1200  pp.,  8V0.     DubUn,  1888 

BoRDX  (R.  T.).  A  Practicable  Decimal  System  for 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  vi  +  15  pp.,  illustra- 
tions, 8vo.     1888 

Salerno  ((jJ^uiseppb  Rtcca).  Scienza  delle  Finanze. 
X  +  263  pp.,  8to.     Firenze,  1888 

Sargant   (William   L.).      Essays   of  a   Birmingham  1 
Manufacturer.    Vol.  u.     341  pp.,  8vo.     1870    / 

Smith  (Richmonb  M.).  Wage  Statistics  and  the  next] 
Census  of  the  United  States.     29  pp.,  8vo.     [1888.]....  J ' 

Stetenson  (James).  The  Arabs  in  Central  Africa  and' 
at  Lake  Nyassa  ...     16  +  6  pp.,  8to.     Glasgow,  1888 

Tallack  (William).    Penological  and  Preventive  Prin-' 
ciples,  with  special  reference  to  Europe  and  America ; 
and  to  the  Diminution  of   Crime,   Pauperism,   and 
Intemperance  ...     x  +  414  pp.,  8vo.     1889 

Tract  (Count  Debtutt).  A  Treatise  on  Political" 
Economy ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Supplement  to  a 
preceding  work  on  the  understanding  or  Elements  of 
Ideology ;  with  an  Analytical  Table  and  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  Faculty  of  the  Will,  xxviii  +  254  pp., 
8vo.     Georgetown,  1817 ^ 

Warden  (D.  B.).  Description  Statistique,  Historique' 
et  Politique  des  fitats-Unis  de  I'Am^rique  Septen- 
trionale,  depuis  TEpoque  dee  premiers  Etablissements 

i'usqu'^  nos  Jours.     5  vols.,  maps  and  plate,  8vo. 
>ari8,  1820   

Wright  (Carroll  D.).  The  Growth  and  Purposes  of 
Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  17  pp.,  8vo.  Boston, 
1888  


.The  Author 


The  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland 


The  Author 

M.    G.    Barhera, 
Firenze 

The  Author 


The   Howard   Asso- 
ciation 


WorthingtonO.Ford, 
Esq.,  Washington 


The  Author 


(e)  Sooieties,  &o.  (British).* 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.     Memorandum  1 

on  the  Salonica  Nisch  Railway  as  a  means  of  opening  I  C.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
Southern  Servian  Markets  to  British  Commerce.    8vo.  [      C.B.,  London 
1888  J 

Bimetallic  Conference.    Proceedings  of  the,  held  at  Man- 1  „  -if  le*  1  i?  « 
Chester  .  .  .  1888.     128  pp.,  8vo.     Manchester,  1888....  /  ^'  ^^^^JMiei,  Jtsq. 

Blairlodge   School.      Commercial  Bureau.      Report  byl 

R.  C.  Millar  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  \  The  Author 
8vo.     1888   J 

Church   of    England    Burial,   Funeral,   and  Mourning  1   The   Rev.    F.    Law- 
Reform  Association.  Eight  Annual  Report,  1886.  8vo.  f      rence 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries 
or  possessions  to  which  they  belong. 
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[Sept. 


DonationB. 


By  vhom  Preaented. 


(e)  SooietieB,  Ao,  {British)— Conid. 
Cobden  Club.     Report  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  I 
1888,  including  an  Address  by  0-.  W.  Medley,  Esq.,  [  The  Club 
on  the  Triumph  of  Free  Trade.    8to J 

^^'  ^°^.  uo^^^'*'^    '^'''"^'    '^^^•''^^'^•^-^'iTheABsociation 

OTO.       loOO     J 

Institute  of  Actuaries.      Journal  of  the — ,  YoL   xxvii,  1  m.    t    «•«.  ^ 

parts.    July.  1888.    8vo [J"  The  Institute 

Institute  of  Bankers.     Journal.     September,  1888   „ 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.    Minutes  of  Proceedings.  1  fn.^  t-  *•,».*• 

Vol..  iciu  and  xciT,  plate..    8vo.     1888 |  ^^*  I~UtuUon 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers — 

Proceedings.    No.  2.     1888  „ 

Address  of  the  President,  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Esq.     1888.     Tbe  Author 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Journal.    Nob.  77  and  1  The      Cluimber     of 

78.    1888 J       Commerce 

Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions.    Session^ 

1887-88.     (Contents)  :    Socialism,  its  Arguments  and 

Aims :   W,  Ghraham.    Prospect-s  of  International  Arbi- 

tration :  H.  M.  Pankhurtt.    A  Consideration  of  some 

of  the  Effects  of  the  Landlords'  Preferential  Position 

upon  Commerce  and  Agriculture :    R.  C.  Michard*. 

Notes  on  Taxation  and  Rating  :    T.  R.  Elliott.   Vital 

Statistics  of    Towns :    A.  Ramome,      The  Modern 

Languages    Problem  in  Modern  Education:    L.  C, 

CasarteUi,      The  Free  Library  Moyement  in  Man- 
chester :    W,  E.  Credland.    The  Constitution  of  the 

United  States :    E.  J,  Hale 
Midland  District  Miners*  Fatal  Accident  Relief  Society. 

Actuarial  Report  as  at  31st  December,  1887.     Fol 
North  Staffordshire  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Report  of 

the  Council,  March,  1888.     8vo. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.     Vol.  xix,  1887-88.    8vo '  The  Institute 

Royal    Geographidal    Society.      Proceedings.      June —  1  m»     g    .  . 

August,  1888    J  ' 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.      Proceedings.  1 

April  -  June,  1888  J 

Royal  Society.     Proceedings.    Nos.  268—270.     1888 „ 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh — 

Prooeedinp.    Sessions   1883-84  to  1886-87.     4  yoIs.^ 
8vo.     Maps  and  plates    

Transactions.  Vol.  xxx,  part  4 ;  yoI.  xxxi ;  yoI.  xxxii, 
parte  2 — 4;  yoI.  xxxiii,  parts  1  and  2.  Plates. 
4to.    Sessions  1882-83  to  1886-87 


E} 


The  Society 


T.  Y.  Strachan,  E^., 

London 
C.  M.  Kennedy,  Eaq., 

C.B.,  London 


Royal  United  Service  Institution.    Journal.    Vol.  xxii.  I  ««  ^  t    t,-^  j.- 
No.  144.    1888.    Plates.    8yo |  The  Institution 

J^^^^^^^f}  The  Hospital 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    Statistical  Tables  of 

Patients  under  treatment  duriug  1887.    8vo 
Society  of  Accountants  and  Auditors.    List  of  Members. 

Extracts   from   the   Articles   and    Bye-Laws.      8vo. 

1888 

Society  of  Arts — 

•    Journal.  (Current  numbers).     1888 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Canals  and  Inland  Navi- 
gation .  .  .  1888.    98  pp.    Map.     8vo.     1888 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts.    Report  for  18S7.    Maps.    8vo 


The  Society 


}   ■ 

}  by  Google 


1888.] 
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Donations. 


By  whom  Praientad. 


(«)  Booietie*,  &o.  (British)— Cmi<({. 

Statistioal  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland.  Journal.' 
No.  4.  Vol.  ix.  1888.  (Contents) :  Homestead 
Laws : «  a  F.  Bcutable.  The  Drought  of  1887  and 
its  effects  on  Irish  Agriculture :  22.  M.  BarringUm. 
The  Sto^  of  the  North  American  Fisheries  :  T,  Con" 
ndly.  The  Present  position  of  the  National  Finanoes : 
C.  Eaton.  Sliding  Scales  for  Bent:  M,  0*Brien, 
Decimal  Money :  22.  22.  Cherry.  Emigration  and 
Immigration  :  C.  F.  Bastahle,  On  Swiss  £and  Banks : 
M.  O'Brien _ 

Smreyors'  Institution.  Transactions.  Vol.  xx,  part  13.' 
1B88 


(f)  Perlodioalfl,  &o.  (British)  .• 

Athenieum,  The  Ourront  numbers 

Bankers'  Magazine  (London),  The    

BuUding   Societies    and   Land   Com-1 

panics'  Ghuette,  The    J 

Commercial  World,  The 

Economist,  The   

Fireman,  The  

Insurance  Post,  The    

„        Record,  The   

Inyestors'  Monthly  Manual,  The  

Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  BeTiew,  The 

Machinery  Market,  The 

Nature  ^ 

Polioy-Holder  Journal,  The  

Beriew,  The 

SanitaiT  Beoord,  The 

Scientific  News    

Shipping  World,  The 

Statist,  The 


The  Society 


The  Institution 


The  Editor 


Purchcues, 
Authors — 

B&uerliche  Zustande  in  Deutschland.     1883. 
Buxton  (S.).    Finance  and  Politics.    2  toIs.    1888. 
Ingram  (J.  E.).    History  of  Political  Economy.    1888. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  (P.).    Pr^is  d' Economic  Politique.    1888. 
Molinari  (G.  De).    La  Morale  Sconomique.     1888. 
Sidgwick  (H.).    Principles  of  Political  Economy.    1887. 

Parliamentary  Papers — 
For  Seenon  1887— 

Com  Averages.    Total  Quantities  of  Wheat*  Barley,  and  Oats  returned  for 

the  *'  Gazette  "  Ayerage  Prices,  &c.     (108.) 
Colonial  Possessions.    Papers  relating  to,  for  1884-86.     [C-5071.] 
Destitute  Aliens.    Laws  of  Foreign  Countries  respecting  Admission  of. 

[C-5168.] 
Emigration  and  Immigration.    Statistical  Tables  relating  to,  for  1886.    (32.) 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Periodicals  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries 
or  possessions  in  which  they  are  issued. 
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Purchases — Contd, 
Parliamentary  Paper* — Contd. 
For  Session  ISSl—Contd, 

Friendlj  Societies.    Part  C  of  the  Beport  of  the  Chief  Registrar  for  188$. 

(810-IL) 
Price  of  Wheat  in  France,  Belgiom,  and  Pnuma  in  1834^  1845, 1865,  and 

1885,  &c.     (247.) 
Public  Expenditure.    Betum  of  (Exchequer  Issues)  Charges  on  Taxes. 

1867-58  to  1886-87.     (237.) 
Bailways  in  India.    Beport  for  1886-87  on.     [C-5122.] 
Sea  Fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Statistical  Tables  relating  to.    (86.) 
Suez  Canal.    Betums  of  Shipping  and  Tonnage,  1884-86.     [C-60(X).] 
Wheat  and  Flour  Imports  for  the  twenty  years  1866-86.     (290.) 
»      For  Session  1888— 

Agricultural  Adviser.    First  Beport  of  ike.    [C-5275.] 
Charity  Commission.    Thirty-fifth  Beport,  with  Appendices.    [C-6347.] 
Cyprus.    Beport  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  1887.     [0-5261.] 
Emigration  and  Immi^tion.    Statistical  Tables  relating  to,  in  1887.     (2.) 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.    Fortieth  Beport,  with  Appendix.     [C-5330.] 
Elberfeld  Poor  Law  System.    Beports  on,  and  Gkrman  Workmen's  Colonies. 

[C-5341.] 
East  India  (Home  Accounts),  1886-87  and  1887-88.     (167.) 
Education  (Science  and  Art  Department).    Thirty-fifth  Beport.    [C-<6279.] 
Emigration  (Colonies).    Beport  on  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  for 

1887-88.     [C-5891.] 
Factories  and  Workshops.    Beport  of  Chief  Inspector  for  1887.     [0-6828.] 
Foreign  Taxes  on  Carriages.     [C-6820.] 

Foreign  Trade.    Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Progress  of.     [0-5297.] 
Oold  and  Silyer  Commission.    Second  Beport.     [C-5248.] 
Local  Taxation  Betums  for  England  and  Wales.    Parts  1  and  2.     (96)  and 

(96-1). 
Labour  Statistics.    Wages  in  Belgium.    [C-6269.] 

Life  Assurance  Companies.   Accounts  and  Actuarial  Beports  for  1887.    (37.) 
Meteorological  Council.    Beport  of  the,  for  1887.    [C-5280.] 
Price  of  Bread  in  France.    Beports  from  Consuls  on.    [C-6258.] 
Bailway  Bates  (United  States),  with  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission.     [C'-63d9.] 
Bailway  Accidents.    Betums  of,  for  1887.    [C-5860.] 
Becent  Changes  in  the  Prices  of  Exports  and  ImporU.  Beport  on.  [0-6886.] 

Periodloala — 

American  Almanac  for  1888. 
Annual  Begister  for  1887. 

„        Statbtioian  for  1888. 
Annuaire  de  TEconomie  Politique  pour  1887. 
Clergy  List  for  1888. 
Directory  of  Directors  for  1888: 
Goyemment  Tear  Book  for  1888. 
HazelPs  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1888. 
Howe's  Directory  of  Metropolitan  Charities  for  1888. 
Kelly*s  Handbook  to  the  Titled,  Landed,  and  Offloial  Classes  for  1888. 

„      London  Suburban  Directory  for  1888. 
May's  Press  Ouide  for  1888. 
Mitchell's  Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1888. 
Medical  Directory  for  1888. 
Boutledge's  Almanack  for  1888. 
Sell's  Directory  of  the  World's  Press  for  1888. 
Shelley's  Complete  Press  Directory  fdr  1888. 
Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1888. 
Times  Begister  of  Events  in  1887. 
Tear  Book  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  for  1888. 
Times,  The,  for  1845, 1846,  and  1847,  and  various  odd  nombei^ qq[^ 
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The  IxAUGURAL  Address  of  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 
Honorary  Physician  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  President 
of  the  Rotal  Statistical  Society.  Deliteeed  20th  November^ 
1888. 

On  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time  as  yonr  President,  it  is  my 
pleasing  clntj  to  retnm  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  that  post.  I  feel  it  indeed  a  great 
honour  that  you  have  thought  me  worthy  to  he  enrolled  in  the 
same  list  with  the  eminent  and  distinguished  Fellows  who  have 
been  Presidents  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation,  but  I  appre- 
ciate it  still  more  highly  as  an  expression,  on  the  part  of  those  very 
competent  to  judge,  of  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which, 
during  a  somewhat  long  career,  I  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
search  after  truth  by  those  means  which  it  has  been  the  special 
object  of  this  Society  to  cultivate. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  on  the  present  occasion  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  continued  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
Society.  During  the  last  session  we  added  147  names  to  our  list 
of  Fellows,  and  for  the  first  time  our  number  exceeded  i,ooo ;  but 
while  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  increase  of  our 
n ambers,  we  have  also  cause  for  regret  in  the  reduction  which 
unavoidably  occurs  from  year  to  year  by  deaths  and  resignations, 
amounting  during  the  past  twelve  mouths  to  13  and  28  respec- 
tively. Since  our  annual  general  meeting  in  June  we  have  lost 
5  Fellows,  and  among  them  are  included  two  of  our  old  members, 
Mr.  Frederick  Purdy  and  the  Rev.  E.  Wyatt-Edgell,  who,  in  their 
day,  had  done  very  good  work  for  the  Society. 

Mr.  Pnrdy  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1837 ;  he  served  on  the  Council 
from  1860  till  1882;  was  Honorary  Secretaiy  from  1863  to  1873, 
and  Editor  of  the  Journal  during  the  same  period  ;  and  was  Vice- 
President  in  1877,  and  again  in  1879.  Besides  several  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Journal,  he  read  five  papers  to  tlie 
Society :  one  in  1860,  on  the  Statistics  of  the  English  Poor  Rate 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ; 
two,  in  1861  and  1862,  on  the  Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers 
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in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  one  in  1863, 
on  the  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Colonial  Purposes ; 
and  one  in  1871,  on  the  Preparation  and  Printing  of  Parliamentary 
Statistics.  Mr.  Purdy  was  employed  on  the  Poor  Law  and  Local 
Government  Boards  for  the  long  period  of  forty-nine  years,  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Mouat  in  his  History  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  a  sound  system  of 
the  statistics  of  pauperism.  During  the  cotton  famine  of  1862-64, 
he  forwarded  to  the  Gpvemment,  week  by  week,  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  paupers  relieved  in  each  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
affected  by  the  famine — ^a  work  involving  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  requiring  indomitable  perseverance  for  its  execution. 
Mr.  Purdy  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  was  noted  for  care  in 
the  collection  of  his  figures  and  caution  in  drawing  deductions 
from  them.  The  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
monuments  of  his  industry,  accuracy,  and  intelligence. 

The  Rev.  E.  Wyatt-Edgell  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1838,  and 
served  on  the  Council  from  1848  to  1856,  and  again  in  1862.  He 
read  four  papers  to  the  Society :  one  in  1839,  on  the  Moral 
Statistics  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  James,  St.  George,  and  St.  Anne, 
Westminster ;  in  1849,  on  the  Plan  Adopted  for  taking  the  Census 
of  1841,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Improvement;  in  1850,  a 
Proposal  for  Preserving,  and  Making  a  General  Index  of  the 
Parish  Ilegisters  anterior  to  1837 ;  and  in  1851,  Statistics  of 
Places  of  Worship  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  now  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  1,019  Fellows,  and  I 
trust  you  will  all  endeavour  to  increase  that  number  by  inducing 
your  friends  to  join  and  to  assist  in  our  labours  in  the  collection  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts  represented  in  a  numerical  form. 
I  would  also  desire  to  impress  upon  you,  and  especially  upon  the 
younger  Fellows,  the  importance  of  forwarding  the  objects  of  the 
Society  not  merely  by  attending  its  meetings  and  taking  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  also  by  furnishing  papers  containing  carefully 
collected  numerical  data  and  well  considered  deductions  from 
them.  One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Council  has  to  deal 
is  that  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  papers  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  Society,  and  in  appealing  to  you  to  assist  it  in 
this  matter,  I  feci  that  I  am  pointing  out  a  most  desirable  method 
of  promoting  the  objects  for  which  we  are  incorporated. 

A  difficulty  experienced  by  your  President,  at  least  in  my  case 
it  has  been  so,  is  to  select  a  subject  likely  to  prove  interesting  on 
which  to  address  you  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  I  might  with  advantage  bring  to  your  notice 
some  of  the  errors  which  may  arise  in  the  use  of  figures  under 
certain   conditions,   and  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
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statistics  when  correctly  and  carefully  employed.  This  I  propose 
to  do  by  means  of  illustrations  drawn  chiefly  from  that  branch  of 
vital  statistics  in  which  my  labours  were  carried  on  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  with  which  therefore  I  may  claim  to  be  familiar. 

The  first  point  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  yon  is  the  neces- 
sity, in  making  a  comparison  of  two  series  of  observations,  believed 
to  be  alike,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a  greater  or  less 
period  of  time,  for  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain  that  the 
conditions  were  similar  at  the  two  periods,  or  in  what  respects  they 
have  been  changed. 

In  a  recently  published  work  entitled  "Prosperity  or  Pan- 
"  perism,"  edited  by  the  Earl  of  Meath,  a  paper  by  his  lordship 
on  the  Health  and  Physique  of  onr  City  Populations,  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  '*  Nineteenth  Century  "  of  July,  1881.  In  that 
paper  we  find  the  remark :  "  It  is  well  that  all  matters  should  be 
"  brought  to  the  test  of  truth,  the  question  of  physique  not  less 
"  than  others  of  apparently  greater  importance,  and  indeed  this  is 
**  a  question  not  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  Let  it  not  be 
"  thought  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  average 
"  breadth  of  chest  or  height  of  Englishmen  varies  an  inch  or  so 
"  one  way  or  the  other.  National  physique  depends  upon  national 
"  health,  and  health  is  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
"  of  a  nation  as  it  is  to  an  individual.'*  Agreeing  entirely  with 
this  opinion,  I  carefully  looked  for  any  statistical  evidence  on  the 
deterioration  of  physique  alleged,  in  the  work  referred  to,  to  be  in 
progress  among  the  mass  of  the  population,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  one  paper,  I  could  find  nothing  possessing  that  character.  A 
great  deal  is  said  as  to  the  increase,  of  late  years,  of  the  town  as 
compared  with  the  rural  population,  and  the  injurious  consequences 
which  must  follow  upon  the  crowding  together  of  masses  within 
limited  areas,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  counteract  them.  Lord 
Meath  goes  on  to  say :  "  Now  it  is  a  well  known  and  universally 
"  recognised  axiom  of  hygienic  science  that,  other  things  being 
**  equal,  the  health  of  the  population  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  its 
"  density ;  in  other  words,  that  the  more  the  people  are  con- 
**  gregated  together  the  more  unhealthy  do  they  become.  This 
"  being  the  case,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  unless  steps  are  taken 
"  to  counteract  the  operation  of  this  natural  law,  the  inhabitants 
"  of  our  towns  must  degenerate  in  health,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
"  say  that  this  is  the  destined  fate  of  two-thirds  of  our  population; 
"  for  at  this  moment  there  are  in  Great  Britain  two  men  living 
"  in  towns  for  every  one  living  in  the  country.*'  But  no  evidence 
is  adduced  to  show  to  what  extent  this  deteriorating  condition  has 
increased,  or  in  what  degree,  if  any,  it  has  been  counteracted  by 
the  various  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  improve  the 
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dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  to  diminish  the  over  crowding 
of  their  rooms,  and  to  increase  the  open  spaces  in  the  form  of 
parks,  gardens,  play  grounds,  and  gymnasia.  The  very  important 
condition  however  of  **  other  things  being  eqnal "  appears  to  have 
been  greatly  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
marked  reduction  in  the  death-rate  of  the  population  affords  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  the  opei'ation  of  certain  measures  beneficially 
affecting  the  public  health,  and  it  seems  a  legitimate  inference 
that  they  must  also  tend  to  the  production  of  improved  physical 
development.  It  may  at  least  be  taken  as  negative  evidence 
that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  town  residents  has  not  neces- 
sarily been  productive  of  the  anticipated  degeneration  in  health. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that,  with  one  exception,  none  of  the 
papers  contain  any  statistical  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  of 
physical  degeneration.  That  exception  is  an  article  reprinted 
from  the  **  Scotsman  "  of  21st  September,  1887,  headed,  "  Are  we 
"  decaying?"  in  which  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Director- General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  that  "  In  the 
"  period  from  1860-64  inclusive,  no  fewer  than  32,524  examina- 
"  tions  of  recruits  were  made  by  army  surgeons.  The  number  of 
"  men  required  averaged  6,465,  this  being  a  small  one,  and  the  fact 
"  therefore  telling  in  favour  of  rigid  tests  being  applied  to  ensure 
"  the  efliciency  of  the  material  offered  in  the  shape  of  fighting  men. 
"  The  rejections  from  all  causes  numbered  371*67  per  1,000.  The 
"  next  period,  from  1882-86,  presents  us  with  132,563  men  who 
'*  offered  themselves  for  enlistment.  The  rejections  here  amounted 
"  to  415*58  per  1,000.  The  increase  in  the  rejections  was  therefore 
'^  of  a  most  marked  character.  Sir  Thomas  Crawford  can  explain 
"  it  in  one  way  only :  '  The  masses  from  whom  the  army  recraits 
"  are  chiefly  taken,  he  tells  us,  are  of  an  inferior  physique  to  what 
"  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.'  That  is  the  plain  unvarnished 
"  truth,  and  as  such  it  is  by  no  means  of  a  palatable  kind  to  those 
"  who  regard  the  national  welfare  as  a  thing  to  be  conserved  and 
**  prized." 

These  results  seemed  to  me  so  unsatisfactory,  and  so  different 
from  what  might  have  been  expected,  that  I  determined  to  make 
a  careful  examination  of  the  data  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
and  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  classes  of  disqualification  in  which  the 
increase  was  chiefly  manifested.  This  inquiry  has  satisfied  me 
that  a  large  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  striking  excess  of  rejections 
has  been  due  not'  to  an  increase  in  the  disabilities  among  the 
recruits  examined,  but  to  improvements  introduced  into  the  returns 
in  1864,  by  which  they  were  made  much  more  complete  than  in 
the  preceding  four  years,  and  to  changes  in  1879  and  1880  in  the 
system  of  examination.    To  permit  of  a  just  estimate  being  formed. 
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by  those  tmacqnainted  with  the  working  of  the  recmiting  service^ 
of  the  influence  of  these  circnmstances  upon  the  statistical  returns, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
formerly  conducted,  and  of  some  of  the  changes  which  have  of 
late  years  been  introduced.  Half  a  century  ago  recruits  for  the 
army  were  obtained  in  two  different  ways  :  by  enlistment  at  the 
head-quarters  or  dep6t  companies  of  the  regiment  in  which  they 
wished  to  serve,  or,  by  recruiting  parties  sent  to  different  places 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  men.  By  the  first  method,  the  recruit, 
having  been  examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  regiment  and 
approved  by  the  commanding  officer,  was  at  once  taken  on  the 
strength.  By  the  second,  the  United  Kingdom  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  recrniting  districts,  each  under  the  command  of  an 
inspecting  field  officer,  with  an  adjutant,  a  paymaster,  and  a  staff 
surgeon  under  him.  Recruiting  parties  were  sent  from  regiments, 
by  order  of  the  adjutant-general,  and  were  distributed  by  the 
inspecting  field  officer  in  such  towns  and  villages  within  his  district 
as  he  deemed  advisable.  When  a  recruit  was  enlisted  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district,  he  wbs  examined  prior  to  attestation  by  the 
staff  surgeon,  who  decided  as  to  his  physical  fitness  for  military 
service.  If  enlisted  at  any  of  the  out  stations,  the  recruit  was 
taken  to  the  nearest  military  medical  officer,  if  within  a  convenient 
distance,  or,  if  not,  he  was  examined  by  a  civilian  medical  prac- 
titioner sanctioned  by  the  War  Office  to  be  employed  for  that  duty. 
If  deemed  fit  he  was  attested,  and  subsequently  taken  to  the  district 
head-quarters,  where  he  was  re-examined  by  the  staff  surgeon.  If 
found  unfit  by  him  the  recruit  was  discharged  with  a  protecting 
certificate ;  if  fit,  he  was  sent  to  his  regiment.  At  one  time  recruits, 
on  joining  the  corps,  were  subjected  to  another  examination  by 
the  regimental  medical  officer,  and  if  objected  to  by  him  were 
brought  before  a  medical  board  for  its  decision  as  to  their  fitness ; 
but  this  was  found  to  be  attended  with  many  disadvantages,  and 
in  consequence  the  decision  of  the  staff  Surgeon  was  made  final. 

Prior  to  1860  the  only  returns  of  recruits  received  at  the  army 
medical  board  were  those  forwarded  by  the  staff*  surgeons  of 
districts,  and  in  them  the  numbers  inspected  primnrily  and 
secondarily  were  combined,  while  there  was  no  return,  from  the 
out  stations,  of  the  recruits  primarily  inspected  at  them.  This 
inti'oduced  a  source  of  error  into  the  returns,  for  in  districts 
having  a  large  number  of  out  stations,  and  therefore  a  high 
proportion  of  secondary  examinations,  the  rejections  would  neces- 
sarily appear  to  be  considerably  less  than  in  those  where,  from  the 
small  number  of  out  stations,  primary  examinations  greatly  pre- 
ponderated. From  1860  till  1864,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  staff 
surgeons  of  the    districts,   returns  were  received  from   all   the 
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medical  officers  in  cliarge  of  regiments  and  dep6ts,  but  there  still 
was  wanting  a  statement  of  the  recruits  examined  by  civilian 
practitioners,  and  the  omission  of  the  primary  examination  of  these 
men  while  the  secondary  was  included,  tended  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion found  unfit  below  its  accurate  amount.  In  1864  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  which  returns  were  obtained  of  the  recruits 
examined  by  civilians,  and  from  that  period  wo  aro  enabled  to  state 
accurately  the  total  nxmibers  examined  for  the  army,  and  the  pro- 
portion rejected  on  medical  grounds.  But  before  proceeding  to  an 
investigation  of  the  statistics  thus  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  some  changes  in  the  regulations  which  have  exercised  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  results  as  pablished  in  the  army  medical  reports. 

On  the  1st  January,  1879,  the  following  general  order  was 
issued  by  the  field  marshal  commanding-in -chief :  ''  The  approving 
"  field  officer  and  recruiting  officer  will  no  longer  be  held  respon- 
"  sible  for  the  correctness  of  this  [the  chest]  measurement,  which 
"  will  now  form  part  of  the  medical  examination." 

Until  1880  the  recruiting  officer  was  held  responsible  for  the 
height  and  the  apparent  age  of  the  recruit,  and  the  medical  officer 
was  not  required  to  test  these  in  any  way,  if  he  thought  him  other- 
wise physically  fit  for  military  service.  In  the  army  circular  of 
June,  1880,  the  following  regulation  was  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War:  "The  approving  medical  officer  is 
"  responsible  for  the  measurement  of  recruits  as  regards  standard 
"  of  height,  chest,  and  weight,  as  well  as  for  the  apparent  age 
"  being  in  accordance  with  tJie  schedule  given  in  Genei*al  Orders 
"  from  time  to  time."  These  transfers  to  the  medical  officer  of  a 
duty  previously  discharged  by  the  recruiting  officer,  introdnced  a 
new  element  into  the  medical  returns  which  must  obviously  be 
omitted  in  any  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  examinations 
with  those  of  previous  periods.  This  remark  however  does  not 
apply  to  the  instruction  respecting  weight,  which  merely  substi- 
tuted a  well  defined  standard  for  the  previously  vague  statements 
of  "  muscular  tenuity  and  debility,"  But  if  the  cases  of  deficient 
height,  under-chest  measurement,  and  apparently  incorrectly 
stated  age  are  to  be  omitted  from  the  rejections,  they  must  also 
be  deducted  from  the  number  examined,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  their  physical  fitness  or  unfitness.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  men  rejected  for  "marks  of  punishment,  or 
"  letters  D  and  B  C,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
moral  and  not  a  physical  disability  ;  the  fact  indeed  of  their  having 
been  previously  in  the  service  afEords  presumptive  evidence  of 
their  fitness.  There  is  yet  one  more  point  to  be  noticed :  in  the 
returns  for  1882  and  the  subsequent  years,  a  column  has  been 
inserted  showing  the  number  "  unfit  within  first  three  months  of 
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"  service."  But  these  clearly  ought  not  to  be  included  among  the 
rejected  recruits.  They  have  all  been  examined  and  passed  as  fit 
for  service ;  the  disability  for  which  they  were  ultimately  dis- 
charged may  have  been  contracted  subsequently  to  enlistment  or 
may  have  been  overlooked  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  men  cannot  be  included  in  the  classes  of  both 
passed  and  rejected. 

In  applying  to  the  question  of  deterioration  of  the  health  of 
the  people  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  recruiting  returns,  I 
propose  first  to  examine  those  for  the  period  from  1864  to  1885 
inclusive,  as  being  the  only  ones  which  include  all  the  examinations 
of  men  enlisted  in  each  year,  but  deducting  therefroni  those 
rejected  for  deficient  height,  under-chest  measurement,  apparently 
incorrect  age,  and  for  marks  of  D  and  B  C.  On  this  principle 
the  table  appended  to  this  Address  has  been  drawn  up  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  army  medical  department. 

If  we  divide  the  numbers  thus  obtained  into  four  groups,  we 
obtain  the  following  results.  In  the  six  years  1864-69  the  propor- 
tion rejected  was  398*2  per  1,000 ;  in  the  five  years  1870-74  it  was 
314*6 ;  in  the  five  years  1875-79  it  was  289*2  ;  and  in  the  six  years 
1880-85  it  was  299*5.  Thus  in  the  last  period  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-fourth  compared  with  the  first  period,  and  the  proportion 
was  almost  identical  with  the  average  of  the  intervening  ten  years. 
It  must  be  obvious  therefore  that  the  statistics  of  recruiting  for 
the  army  do  not  bear  out  the  inference  '^  that  the  lower  classes 
"  from  whom  the  recruits  for  the  army  are  chiefly  taken  are  of  an 
*'  inferior  physique  now  to  what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago." 
But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  from  these  figures  the  opposite 
deduction,  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
physique  of  that  class.  We  should  rather  ask  the  question :  Do 
the  statistics  furnished  by  the  medical  examination  of  the  recruits 
give  us  a  correct  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  physique  of 
the  civil  population  P  And  this  question  I  nmst  answer  in  the 
negative.  There  are  so  many  circumstances  affecting  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  men  are  enlisted,  so  many,  shall  I  call  them 
arbitrary,  certainly  they  are  varying,  regulations  as  regards  the 
height,  weight,  chest  measurement,  &c.,  the  numbers  required  to 
complete  the  establishment  of  the  army,  and  the  state  of  the 
labour  market,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the  results  in  a 
form  which  complies  with  the  condition  of  "other  things  being 
"  equal."  Do  not  suppose  that  I  think  the  recruiting  statistics  to 
be  of  little  or  no  importance ;  they  are  of  great  value  and  furnish 
much  useful  information.  But  I  have  brought  the  subject  before 
you  this  evening  as  a  very  striking  example  of  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  the  identity  of  the  conditions  before  drawing  deduc* 
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tions  from  a  comparison  of  the  resnlts  of  two  different  periods, 
and  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  may  he  arrived  at  from 
overlooking  important  differences. 

In  the  extract  from  *'  Prosperity  or  Pauperism  "  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  reference  is  made  to  the  height  and  chest  measure- 
ment as  measures  of  physical  development.  There  are  serious 
obstacles  to  the  application  of  these  data  as  collected  in  the 
recruiting  returns.  The  minimum  height  of  the  recruits  to  be 
enlisted  is  frequently  varied  in  consequence  of  the  larger  or 
smaller  number  required  to  complete  the  establishment.  I 
remember  that  in  1838,  when  an  increase  to  the  strength  of  tbe 
army  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  appearance  oi 
our  political  relations  with  the  United  States,  it  was  estimated 
that  by  the  reduction  of  an  inch  in  the  standard,  the  minimum 
height  at  that  time  being  5  ft.  6  in.,  io,cx>o  men  could  be  raised 
without  much  difficulty,  and  I  believe  this  expectation  was  realised. 
But  if  the  minimum  standard  during  one  period,  or  even  a  portion 
of  one  period,  be  different  from  that  of  another,  it  must  of  course 
vitiate  any  deductions  from  the  relative  proportions  at  each  height 
during  the  two  periods.  Applying  this  test  to  the  two  quin- 
quennial periods  1864j-68  and  1881-85, 1  find  that  in  the  former  the 
minimum  was  at  one  time  (in  1864)  5  ft.  6  in.  for  the  infantry, 
that  branch  of  the  service  for  which  the  largest  number  of  men  is 
required.  Any  comparison  therefore  with  a  period  in  which  the 
standard  was  lower  would  obviously  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we  confine  the  comparison  to  the 
numbers  above  that  minimum  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  proportion  of  men  at  the  different  heights  from  5  ft.  6  in« 
upwards.  On  this  principle  I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
proportion  at  each  height  per  i,ooo  examined,  and  the  following 
are  the  results : — 


Proportion  per  i 

,000  Examined  of  Recruits 

of  hft%  i7U  and 

upwards. 

6 a.  Gin. 

5fl.  7  in. 

6  ft.  Sin. 

5 /t.  9  ill. 

6  ft.  10  in. 

5  ft.  11  in. 

6fl. 
and  apvardi. 

1864-68 
'81-85 

383'2 
373'7 

2780 
271-6 

1687 
175*4 

90-4 
96-9 

44-0 
44-a 

21-8 
211 

144 
141 

If  then  we  are  entitled  to  consider  this  a  fair  test,  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  recruits  during  the 
later  period.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  apply  a  similar  rectLfication 
to  the  returns  showing  the  weight  of  the  men,  as  there  was  no 
minimum  established  during  the  earlier  period.  It  is  obvious  also 
4hat  changes  in  the  standard  of  height  must  necessarily  affect  tho 
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results  with  regard  to  weight,  and  as  the  weights  are  grouped  in 
the  returns  according  to  the  ages  of  the  recruits,  bnt  witboat  any 
reference  to  their  heights,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  correction 
on  account  of  variations  in  the  autborised  standard  of  the  latter. 

The  recruiting  returns  may  furnish  another  instance  of  the 
necessity  for  ascertaining  any  changes  in  the  army  regulations 
before  drawing  conclusions  from  the  results  fumiihed  for  different 
periods.  I  have  already  shown  why  marks  of  corporal  pnnishmont, 
or  the  letters  D  and  B  C  should  be  excluded  from  the  list  of 
physical  disabilities  for  which  recraits  have  been  rejected,  but 
there  is  another  point  concerning  them  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1864  the  proportion  of  recruits  rejected  on  this  account  was  3*61 
per  1,000  inspected;  in  the  five  years  1865-69  it  averaged  2*28; 
in  1870-74,  1M7;  in  1875-79,  0*44;  in  1880-85,  o-i6;  and  in  1886 
there  were  only  2  men  rejected  on  this  ground,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3 
in  100,000  examined.  At  first  sight  this  might  be  looked  on  as  an 
indication  of  improvement  in  the  class  of  men  who  present  them- 
selves for  enlistment,  bat  on  a  further  examination  a  less  gratifying 
explanation  is  to  be  foand  in  the  change  of  the  law  respecting  the 
punishments  indicated  by  these  letters.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
1868  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  was  abolished,  '*  except 
"  on  active  service  or  on  board  ajship  not  in  commission ; "  and  in 
1871,  marking  deserters  with  the  letter  D,  and  men  discharged 
the  service  as  bad  charactei*s  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial  with 
the  letters  B  C  was  abolished.  The  practical  result  has  been  that 
rejections  on  these  grounds  have  disappeared  from  the  returns, 
although  there  is  unfortunately  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
offences  for  which  the  culprits  were  marked  still  exist,  and 
probably  in  even  greater  force  than  before,  as  the  chances  of 
detection  on  attempted  re-enlistmenfc  have  been  so  materially 
diminished.  By  this  legislation  the  army  has  lost,  in  the  greater 
facility  afforded  to  men  of  this  class  to  re-enlist,  and  the  public 
have  doabtless  paid  pretty  severely  in  the  way  of  men  repeatedly 
deserting  and  enlisting  in  other  corps,  owing  to  the  means  of 
detection  having  been  abolished.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  inquiry, 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  whether  some  means  of  identifica- 
tion of  sach  characters  could  not  be  established  which  would 
prevent,  or  at  least  greatly  lessen,  the  frauds  which  there  is  too 
good  reason  to  believe  are  now  perpetrated. 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  I  may  be  excused 
for  bringing  to  your  notice  another  instance  of  the  erroneous 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the 
principle  of  ccBteris  paribus.  In  the  **  Sanitary  Record  *'  of  15th 
September  a  report  is  given  of  the  address  to  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  at  Brighton  by  our  highly  esteemed 
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veteran  Fellow,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  O.B.,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extracfc :  "  Let  me  exemplify  the  power  of  the  progress  of 
"  sanitation  as  displayed  in  the  military  services.  A  quarter  of  a 
"  century  ago  the  death-rate  in  the  Guards  was  20  per  i,ocx).  It  is 
"  now  6^  per  1,000,  and,  as  I  could  show,  it  is  yet  much  too  high. 
"  The  death-rate  in  the  home  army  was  17  per  1,000;  it  is  now 
^'  ahout  8  per  1,600.  But  Germany  beats  us  with  a  death-rate  of 
**  5  to  6  in  1,000."  In  attributing  these  marked  reductions  in  the* 
death-rate  to  improved  sanitation,  Mr.  Chadwick  has  omitted  to 
take  into  consideration  some  great  changes  ii^  the  organisation 
and  working  of  the  army  which  must  have  exercised  a  material 
influence  in  their  production.  Before  noticing  these,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  an  anachronism  which  has  a  marked 
bearing  on  the  question.  The  death-rates  quoted  of  the  Guards 
and  of  the  army  at  home  are  not  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  apparently  the  average,  taken  from  the  report  of  Lord 
Herbert's  Commission,  of  the  fifteen  years  1839-63,  or  forty  years 
ago.  I  notice  this  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  because  some  of  the 
important  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded  had  not  come  into 
operation  then,  though  they  had  begun  to  exercise  an  influence  at 
the  later  period.  In  1860-64  the  death-rate  of  the  Guards  was 
only  9*53,  and  that  of  the  army  at  home  9*38  per  1,000. 

The  most  important,  probably,  of  the  changes  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  the  adoption,  or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correctly 
termed  the  reintroduction  in  1849,  by  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Fox  Maule,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  of  the  system  of 
enlistment  for  limited  periods  instead  of  for  life.  A  practical 
result  of  this  measure  was  a  reduction  in  the  age  of  the  men 
serving,  many  taking  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  first  period, 
twelve  years  in  cavalry  or  arfcOlery  and  ten  in  infantry,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  being  refused  re-enlistment  for  a  second  term. 
This  effect,  however,  did  not  begin  to  show  itself  till  after  1859. 
The  reduction  in  the  ages  of  the  men  serving  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870, 
under  which  men  were  transferred  from  the  regular  army  to  the 
1st  class  army  reserve  after  short  periods  of  service.  During  the 
last  five  years  the  number  so  transferred  has  averaged  upwards  of 
11,600  annually,  of  whom  only  about  ij  per  cent,  had  served 
upwards  of  ten  years.  The  practical  result  of  this  has  been  that 
while  during  the  period  1837-46  the  proportion  of  men  under 
30  years  of  age  was  714  and  over  that  age  a  86  per  1,000  serving 
at  home,  in  1886  the  proportion  was  823  under,  and  177  over  30, 
This  difference  in  the  age-distribution,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  must  have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  deatl^-rate  of  the 
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Anotlier  change  most  be  noticed,  althongb  its  influence  on  the 
home  death-rate  was  only  indirect,  the  redaction  of  the  period  of 
continuous  service  in  the  tropics.  In  the  West  Indies  this  was 
reduced  from  ten  or  twelve  to  three  years,  and  in  India  from 
twenty  to  ten  years.  Eif ty  years  ago,  and  I  may  observe  in  passing 
that  this  is  the  jubilee  year  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  ''Army  Vital  Statistics,"  the  doctnne  of  acclimatisation  was  an 
article  of  belief  among  the  military  authorities,  and  indeed  was  not 
confined  to  them.  It  was  supposed  that  by  continued  residence  in 
an  unhealthy  climate  an  immunity  from  its  diseases  was  acquired, 
and  that  the  death-rate  diminished  progressively  with  length  of 
residence.  In  accordance  with  this  view  it  was  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  keep  regiments  as  long  as  possible  in  our  tropical 
possessions.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  statistical  reports  on  the' 
health  of  the  army  we  examined  carefully  the  data  bearing  on  this 
question,  as  indicated  by  the  death-rate  at  different  ages  and  the 
mortality  in  the  successive  years  of  service  of  regiments  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  results  showed  satisfactorily  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory,  the  death-rate  increasing  much  more  rapidly  with  the 
advance  of  age  than  among  troops  at  home.  As  a  result  of  this 
inquiry  Lord  Howick,  the  present  Earl  Grey,  then  Secretary  at 
War,  introduced  the  rotation  system  of  reliefs  by  which  regiments 
were  retained  only  three  years  continuously  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  in  accordance  with  this  view  also  that  Mr.  Fox  Maule 
brought  in  the  Limited  Enlistment  Act,  which  had  previously 
been  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  advantage  derived  by  the 
soldier  from  becoming  acclimatised.  We  may  claim  for  statistics 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  means  of  abolishing  the  discreditable, 
though  legal,  system  under  which  lads,  still  infants  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  were  permitted  to  contract  with  Government  for  a  life 
service,  from  which  they  had  no  power  to  obtain  a  release  except 
through  i^Q  indulgence  of  the  authorities.  The  reduction  in  the 
length  of  continuous  tropical  service  has,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence 
on  the  death-rate  of  the  home  force  by  reducing  the  number  of 
men  whom  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  home  from  the 
service  companies  to  the  dep6t  for  change  of  climate,  and  often 
with  permanently  impaired  health.  That  the  influence  of  this 
transfer  in  increasing  the  home  death-rate  is  no  merely  theoretical 
impression  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  average  of  the  last  five 
years,  the  death-rate  of  the  dep6ts  has  been  9*07  per  1,000,  while 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  army  at  home  has  been  only  6*21  per  1,000, 
and  the  excess  has  been  most  marked  among  the  men  of  80  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  among  whom  these  invalids  would  chiefly  be 
included. 

I  irust  you  will  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  in  these  remarks 
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I  desire  to  depreciate  the  Talue  of  sanitary  measures  in  tbe  army. 
I  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  reformers  in  that  direction, 
at  a  time  when  snch  measures  were  far  from  popular,  and  when 
I  was  accused  by  military  officers  of  being  desirous  of  "  coddling  '* 
the  men,  and  through  a  somewhat  long  career  in  the  public 
service,  I  haye  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  promoting  sanitation 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  But  I  desire  to  see  all  snch  questions 
submitted  to  the  inexorable  test  of  figures.  I  believe  that  no  more 
serious  injury  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  retarding  the  progress 
of  sanitary  science  and  the  practical  application  of  the  measures 
founded  on  it,  than  by  exaggerated  statements  of  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  or  estimates  of  those  which  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  from  their  adoption.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
improved  sanitation  are  very  great  and  deserve  careful  study ;  let 
it  be  our  part,  in  the  true  spirit  of  statisticians,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  principles  on  which  our  science  is  founded,  to  watch 
over  the  careful  and  accurate  record  of  its  results  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  trustworthy  standard  by  which  we  may  fairly  estimate 
the  advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  from  it  under 
specified  conditions. 

As  rq^ards  the  comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  German 
army  with  that  portion  of  our  army  serving  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  extract  which  I  have  already  read  to  you,  I  will 
merely  observe  that  such  a  comparison  cannot  be  made  accurately 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  age  distribution  in  the  two 
armies.  So  far  as  I  can  estimate  this  from  imperfect  data,  in  the 
German  army  the  proportion  of  men  above  25  does  not  appear  to 
exceed  1 5  per  cent.,  while  in  our  army  at  home,  according  to  the 
latest  return  published  by  the  adjutant-general,  it  is  29  per  cent., 
a  difference  which  would  account  for  any  slight  excess  in  the 
British  death-rate. 

The  statements  in  Mr.  Chadwick's  address  respecting  the  com- 
parative mortality  of  the  two  armies  led  to  a  correspondence  in  the 
"Times,"  wliich  brought  prominently  to  notice  another  serious 
error,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  very  often  committed  by  persons 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  figures.  I  mean  the  practice 
of  basing  their  deductions  on  calculations  made  on  ratios  of 
unequal  quantities,  instead  of  upon  the  actual  numbers  from  which 
the  ratios  were  derived.  By  a  very  curious  process  one  corres- 
pondent arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  death-rate  of  the  British 
soldier  on  foreign  service  was  only  4*4  per  1,000  of  the  strength, 
while  another,  who  pointed  out  this  error,  fell  into  one  not  quite  so 
glaring,  but  in  principle  equally  erroneous,  by  making  his  calcula- 
tions in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  in 
addressing  the  Fellows  of  this  Society  to  point  out  the  impossibility 
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of  obtaining  anything  approaching  accnracy  by  sach  a  process. 
And  here  I  may  note,  with  regret,  that  in  many  of  the  published 
statistical  documents,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  Governments, 
the  ratios  are  frequently  stated  without  the  numbers  being  given 
on  which  they  have  been  calculated.  This  of  course-  prevents,  in 
many  instances,  a  rearrangement  of  the  data  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  making  an  accurate  comparison,  and  also 
deprives  us  of  the  information  requisite  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  deductions,  which  so  often  depends  upon  the  amplitude 
of  the  observations  on  which  they  have  been  based. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  erroneous  conclusions  which 
may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  two  periods  without  regard  to 
the  important  principle  of  similarity  of  the  conditions,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  third 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Army  Estimates,  the  chairman 
of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  an  ex-chancellor  of  exchequer, 
it  is  stated  that,  '^  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  charge 
"  for  the  medical  service  of  the  army  since  the  year  1872.  In  that 
"  year  there  was  provided  under  vote  4,  247,744/.  as  against 
"  304,900/.  in  this  year . . .  The  number  of  men  in  the  army  provided 
"  for  under  vote  1  in  1872  was  133,649  as  against  149,667  in  this 
"  year  ...  The  increase  under  vote  4  is  mainly  accounted  for  by 
"  improved  rates  of  pay,  and  by  a  large  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
*'  the  medical  staff  corps."  But  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
estimates  for  the  two  years  shows  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  excess  of  $7,000/.,  in  the  amount  of  the  vote,  was  not  really  an 
increase  of  expenditure,  but  a  transfer  of  charges  from  other  votes 
to  vote  4,  and  another  portion  was  a  result  of  the  change  in  the 
hospital  system  under  which  the  subordinate  staff  is  furnished  by 
the  medical  staff  corps  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by  the  regiments. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  though  I  say  it  with  great  diflBdence,  as 
the  army  estimates  are  very  difficult  to  understand,  the.  amount 
which  should  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  would  be  about  36,000/., 
thus  reducing  the  actual  increase  to  about  21,000/.  I  trust  it  may 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  call  in  question  the  propriety 
of  charging  these  items  nnder  vote  4,  I  merely  point  them  out  as 
being  misleading  in  a  comparison  of  the  expenditure  of  the  two 
periods.  The  change  in  the  method  of  stating  the  charges  against 
the  several  departments  appears  to  be  a  marked  improvement  upon 
the  old  system,  as  showing  somewhat  more  nearly  the  actual  cost 
of  each,  but  in  making  comparisons  with  previous  periods  the 
effect  of  changes  of  organisation,  or  of  system  of  accounting, 
should  be  clearly  stated  to  prevent,  as  in  this  instance,^erroneous 
inferences  as  to  increased  or  diminished  expenditure,  by  vjOO^ 
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I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  errors  in  the  method  of  con- 
ducting statistical  inquiries,  I  would  now  bring  to  your  notice  a 
valuable  practical  application  of  vital  statistics  to  an  important  ques- 
tion of  finance.  While  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  "  Statistical  Reports  on  the  Sickness,  Mortality,  and 
"  Invaliding  of  the  Army,"  the  late  Sir  A,  M.  TuUoch  and  I  were 
instructed  by  Lord  Ho  wick,  then  Secretary  at  War,  to  extend  our 
inquiries  to  the  duration  of  life  of  the  soldier  after  his  dischargre 
from  the  army.  For  this  purpose  we  were  authoBised  to  make  the 
necessary  extracts  from  the  books  in  the  secretary's  office  at 
Chelsea,  and  we  thus  traced  the  history  of  34,294  men.  The  results 
of  our  investigation,  as  regards  the  death-rate,  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  Statistical  Reports  presented  to  Parliament  in  1853.  In 
the  course  of  our  work  we  were  much  struck  with  the  longevity  of 
the  pensioners,  and  especially  of  those  who  enjoyed  high  rates  of  pen- 
sion. This  led  to  inquiries  being  made  into  some  of  the  suspicious 
cases,  which  left  little  doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  existence  of 
fraudulent  personation.  We  were  assured,  by  the  authorities  of 
Chelsea,  that  the  system  of  checks  in  operation  was  such  that  frau- 
dulent personation  to  any  extent  was  impossible,  and  that  if  a  case 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  occurred,  it  would  at  once  be  detected 
and  punished.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances,  however.  Lord 
Howick,  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  him  by  us,  took  steps  to 
have  an  identification  of  all  the  pensioners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
carried  out,  which  was  done,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  very 
efficiently  done,  by  a  staff  of  clerks  from  the  secretary's  office  at 
Chelsea.  The  results  of  the  identification  were  very  remarkable : 
60  cases  of  fraud  were  detected,  and  at  the  next  quarterly 
payment  which  took  place  after  the  inspection,  about  200  pen- 
sioners failed  to  appear,  whose  deaths  could  not  be  traced  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  towns  where  they  were  paid,  nor  could 
any  information  regarding  them  be  obtained  either  then  or 
subsequently.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference  therefore,  that  a  large 
proportion,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  non-existent  when  the 
amount  due  at  the  previous  quarter  was  paid.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  cases,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Excise  or  Customs,  by 
whom  the  payments  to  the  pensioners  were  at  that  time  made, 
was  convicted  of  drawing  the  pensions  of  several  dead  men,  and 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  at  Chelsea  absconded,  regarding 
whom  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  for  some  years 
been  adding  materially  to  his  salary  by  a  similar  proceeding. 
As  a  result  of  these  inquiries  the  system  of  payment  by  military 
officers,  with  a  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers,  was  introduced, 
with  such  regulations  as  to  supervision  and  identification  as  to 
render  personification,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  difficult  and 
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almost  certain  of  early  detection.  Some  tables  prepared  under  tlie 
direction  of  Colonel  Tnlloch,  who  had  been  appointed  head  of  the 
new  department  of  staff  officers  of  pensioners,  showing  the  death- 
rate  of  the  pensioners  during  the  eight  years  1845-52,  compared 
with  the  results  for  a  similar  period  before  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  fully  bore  out  the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
on  statistical  grounds,  as  to  the  concealment  of  a  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  frauds  connected  therewith.  The  mortality  during 
the  later  period  was  one-fourth,  or,  making  an  allowance  for  excep- 
tional circumstances,  at  least  one-sixth  higher  than  in  the  earlier. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  publication  of  any  information  as  to  the 
mortality,  at  different  ages,  of  the  military  pensioners  at  a  later 
date  than  that  just  referred  to,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  desirable 
that  such  a  document  should  be  periodically  prepared  and 
published.  This  appears  the  more  necessary  as,  in  the  recent 
changes  in  the  army  organisation,  important  alterations  hare  been 
introduced  into  the  system  under  which  the  payments  are  made. 
Instead  of  this  being  done  through  a  staff  officer,  or  one  of  his 
Serjeants,  who  would  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  it  is 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  post  office  "  army  money  orders."  Some 
precautions  have  been  introduced  into  the  regulations,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
personation,  but,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glaring  abuses  which 
existed  under  the  former  system  of  making  the  payments,  and  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  declarations  made  before  a  magistrate  or  a 
clergyman  to  prevent  or  detect  such  frauds,  I  confess  that  I  feel 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  possible  results  of  this  relaxation  of 
personal  superintendence.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  this  view 
because  I  think  the  military  authorities  have  lost  sight  of  the 
'  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  staff  officers  of  pensioners 
and  the  organisation  of  the  system  of  identification,  payment,  and 
control  by  military  officers.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a 
statement  made  by  the  Adjutant- General  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
"  Beign  of  Queen  Victoria;  a  Survey  of  Fifty  Years  of  Progress. 
"  Edited  by  T.  Humphry  Ward,  M.A.'*  In  the  article  on  the  army, 
written  by  Lord  Wolseley,  he  says :  "  The  enrolled  pensioner  force 
"  only  came  into  existence  in  1842,  although  all  pensioners  had 
"  previously  been  deemed  liable  to  military  service  when  required. 
"  This  new  force  was  created  more  as  an  aid  to  the  civil  power 
"  than  for  any  military  reason."  This,  however,  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  organisation  of  the  pensioners  in  districts  under  military 
superintendence ;  it  was,  as  I  have  stated,  to  put  an  end  to  a  wide- 
spread system  of  fraudulent  personation,  and  the  enrolment  of  the 
more  efficient  of  the  men  was  introduced  merely  with  a  view  to 
utilise  their  services  on  any  emergency.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
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that  the  endeavour  to  economise  bj  tbe  reduction  of  the  staff  officers, 
may  not  be  productive  of  loss  in  the  form  of  the  payment  of  dead 
men's  pensions. 

In  tbe  report  from  which  I  have  been  quoting,  we  stated,  "  the 
**  full  extent  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  public  in  this  way  must 
''  always  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  enough  has  been  elicited 
**  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  to  show  the  necessity  for 
'^  not  placing  too  great  reliance  on  the  cbecks  hitherto  established 
"  in  the  case  of  government  annuities,  more  particularly  at  a  time 
''  when  those  of  small  amount  are  so  frequently  purohased  among 
"  the  lower  classes,  by  persons  comparatively  little  known,  and  in 
"the  payment  of  whom  fraud  might,  it  is  presumed,  be  perpetrated 
"  with  the  same  facility  as  in  the  instances  of  tbe  pensioners 
"  already  referred  to."  That  this  warning  of  the  necessity  for  a 
more  efficient  system  of  cbecks  and  careful  supervision  of  the  pen- 
sion lists  was  not  altogether  unneeded,  may,  I  think,  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  "  Statements  and  Abstracts  of  Eeports 
**  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  life  Assurance 
"  Companies  Act,  1870,  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1875," 
one  office  returned  31,756/.  155.,  and  another  25,949/.  2s.  iid., 
under  the  head  of  "  Repayment  to  Commissioners  of  National 
"  Debt  for  amount  of  annuities  on  selected  lives  received  in  error, 
"  and  costs,''  making  a  total  of  579705/.  which  had  been  paid  in 
error  by  the  government.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
circumstances  under  which  these  payments  were  made,  but  surely 
some  additional  check  is  required  to  prevent  tbe  recurrence  of  such 
an  error,  for  we  can  have  no  positive  assurance  that  it  would,  as  in 
these  two  instances,  be  detected  and  the  amount  refunded.  Bui  if 
the  caution  given  in  oar  report  was  necessary  at  that  time,  it 
appears  to  be  much  more  needed  now,  in  view  of  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  annuities  contracted  for  by  Her  Majesty's 
Postmaster- General  under  the  provisions  of  various  Acts  of 
Parliament.  From  a  return  presented  to  Parliament  during  the 
last  session,  it  appears  that  from  the  17th  April,  1865,  to  the  31st 
December,  1887,  the  number  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Postmaster- General  for  immediate  annuities  was  16,448,  and  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  was  250,909/.,  or  an  average  of  15/.  55.; 
and  of  these  there  were  in  existence  on  the  31st  December,  1887, 
9,996  contracts  for  annuities  of  177,130/.,  or  an  average  of 
ijL  148.  5(/.  There  have  consequently  lapsed  between  1865  and 
1888,  6,452  annuities,  amounting  to  73,779/.,  or  an  average  of 
11/.  Sa,  1^,  each.  In  the  absence  of  all  information  regarding  tbe 
ages  of  the  annuitants,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  which  has  occurred,  but  with  the  experience 
of  the  frauds  among  the  army  pensioners,  tbe  fact  that  the  decrease 
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in  the  annxiitants  lias  been  to  a  marked  degree  among  those  drawing 
rates  below  the  average,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  death-rates  at  different  ages.  I  presume  that  the 
books  have  been  so  kept  that  the  requisite  data  could  be  taken  out 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  clerical  labour,  iuTolving  an  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  But  not  only  should  this  inquiry  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  past,  provision  should  be  made  for  its  continuance  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  publication  of  the  results.  It  is  true  this 
would  not  lead  to  the  detection  of  an  occasional  instance  of 
fraud,  bat  it  would  bring  to  notice  any  such  deviation  as  would 
arise  from  the  existence  of  a  system  of  fraudulent  personation, 
and  lead  to  careful  measures  of  identification.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  is  at  present  no  sufficient  check  upon  the  recipients  of 
annuities,  pensions,  and  retired  pay,  while  there  is  good  evidence 
of  its  need,  and  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Government  should  famish  satisfactory  proof  that  this 
important  control  is  neither  overlooked  nor  neglected.  During 
the  same  period  the  Postmaster- General  entered  into  contracts 
with  8,910  persons  for  sums  payable  at  death,  amounting  to 
681,015/.,  or  an  average  of  76/.  Ss,  'jd.  each,  and  of  these  5,859 
were  in  existence  on  the  31st  December,  1887,  covering  an  amount 
of  447,309/.,  or  76/.  65.  lid.  each.  Consequently  3,051  have  ceased, 
involving  payment  of  233,706/.,  or  76/.  125.  on  each  contract.  It 
will  be  observed  that  although  the  difference  between  the  average  of 
the  total  sums  assured  and  the  average  of  those  which  have  lapsed 
is  trifling,  the  latter  is  slightly  higher,  in  marked  contradistinction 
to  the  results  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  annuities.  It  is  of  courso 
impossible  in  the  absence  of  details  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion 
from  these  figures,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  strengthen 
the  case  for  a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  question. 

I  fear  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  laid 
myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  having  wearied  you  with  dull 
figures.  My  only  excuse  is  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the 
subjects  I  have  brought  under  your  notice,  and  the  hope  I  entertain 
that  you  may  deem  them  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration, 
notwithstanding  the  inadequate  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
treated. 
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Table  shmoing  the  Number  of  Recruits  for  the  Army  Medically  Inspected  in 
each  Year  from  1864  to  1885  inclusive,  and  the  Numbers  Refected; 
exclusive  of  those  returned  as  "  Under  Height^  "  Under  Chest  Measure- 
ment^' "  Apparent  Age  not  in  accordance  with  General  Order,"  "  Marks 
of  Punishment  or  of  Letters  D,  or  B.C,^^  and  "  UnfU  within  First  Three 
Months  of  Service,** 


R^eeted  for 

lUtio 

Bisected  for 

Ratio 

Tear. 

Inspected. 

Physical 

R^ected 
per  1,000 
luspectcd. 

Year. 

Inspected. 

Physical 

Ecgected 

DisabUities. 

DisabiUties. 

18G4 .... 

27,634 

12,325 

446-0 

1875  .... 

25,862 

6,646 

257*0 

'65 .... 

24,801 

10,508 

423-7 

'76.... 

41,781 

11,391 

2726 

'66  .... 

20,372 

7,723 

379'! 

'77 .... 

43,784 

12,818 

292-8 

'67 .... 

26,592 

10,015 

376-6 

'78 .... 

43,845 

13,069 

2974 

'68 .... 

23,505 

8,809 

374'8 

'79.... 

39,640 

12'449 

314*0 

'69 .... 

17,711 

6,622 

373*7 

'80 .... 

39.662 

12,348 

3"*3 

'70 .... 

58,343 

12,870 

335*7 

'81 .... 

39,009 

12,087 

309-8 

'71 .... 

36,152 

11,954 

330-7 

'82 .... 

36,741 

10,520 

286-3 

'72 .... 

28,366 

8,969 

312-7 

'83 .... 

49,943 

13,908 

278*5 

'73 .... 

24.875 

7,539 

303*1 

'84 .... 

57,c6s 

17,814 

312-2 

'74.... 

30»54» 

8,455 

276-8 

'85 .... 

62,261 

18,667 

299*8 

Summary. 


Years. 

Inspected. 

Rejected. 

Ratio  per  r.ooa 

1864-69  

140,615 

158,277 
194,912 
284,678 

56,002 
49,784 
56,373 
85,344 

398-2 
3H*6 
289-2 
299-8 

70-74 

'75-79 

'80-85 

22  years 

778,482 

247,503 

317*9 
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Procbedinqs  on  the  20th  November,  1888. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffsn  said  it  was  liis  pleasing  duty  to  ask  tHe 
members  to  give  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Balfour  for 
tlie  excellent  and  most  interesting  address  whicli  he  had  delivered. 
He  should  like  to  say  first  of  all  that  they  had  very  great  pleasure 
in  welcoming  Dr.  Balfour  amongst  them  as  their  President.  As 
8ome  of  them  knew,  Dr.  Balfour  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  niilitary 
statistics  many  years  ago  when  they  began  to  assume  their  present 
form.  Dr.  Balfour  had  told  them  something  of  the  different 
branches  of  these  statistics,  and  the  investigations  with  which  he 
was  connected ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  modesty  he  might 
have  said  with  regard  to  this  and  a  great  deal  more  to  which  he 
had  not  referred,  **  Quorum  pars  magna  fui."  Dr.  Balfour  had 
read  to  them  at  different  times  various  interesting,  papers,  and  they 
knew  him  as  having  practically  done  a  great  deal  to  organise 
the  excellent  army  statistics  that  they  possessed.  The  army 
statistics  to  which  he  had  referred,  this  being  the  jubilee  of  their 
publication,  were  in  some  respects  a  model  of  statistical  arrange- 
ment. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  Society  to  be  able  to  welcome 
Dr.  Balfour  as  their  President.  With  regard  to  the  address  they 
had  just  listened  to,  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  in  praise  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  topics  which 
Dr.  Balfour  had  brought  before  them.  To  some  of  those  topics, 
however,  he  might  be  allowed  to  refer.  First  of  all,  although  it 
was  hardly  a  special  matter  of  the  address,  it  was  very  interesting 
to  them  as  a  Society,  and  it  was  only  right  that  they  should  give 
expression  to  their  satisfaction  at  the  account  which  had  been 
priven  them  of  their  prosperity  in  respect  of  numbers.  Of  course 
the  more  their  numbers  increased  the  more  their  income  increased, 
and  the  more  satisfactory  statistical  work  he  hoped  they  would  be 
able  to  do.  He  might  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
before  long  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Society  to  use  some  of  its 
means  in  promoting  statistical  investigation  of  a  direct  kind;  if 
they  had  suflScient  income  there  was  some  good  work  to  be  done  in 
that  way.  Another  topic  which  had  been  brought  before  them  was 
one  upon  which  something  might  be  said  by  those  who  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  upon  that  occasion,  that  was  with  reference  to  the 
deaths  of  the  two  gentlemen  which  he  had  mentioned  as  having 
taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  in  June.  Those  especially 
who  knew  Mr.  Purdy  would  be  able  to  echo  everything  which 
Dr.  Balfour  had  said  with  reference  to  him.  Mr.  Pardy,  although 
he  had  not  been  for  many  years  able  to  attend  their  meetings,  in 
the  days  when  he  (Mr.  GilEen)  became  connected  with  the  Society 
was  really  a  great  man  amongst  them,  one  of  their  most  hard- 
working statisticians ;  and  did  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Society.     Ho  had  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  his  life 
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could  not  be  expected  to  be  prolonged,  but  they  ought  always  tc 
remember  the  work  of  those  who  had  done  so  mncb  good  service 
as  Mr.  Purdy  had  done.  Coming  to  the  special  topics  of  the 
address  which  Dr.  Balfour  had  given,  they  were  specially  indebted 
to  him  for  bringing  forward  the  points  connected  with  a  special 
function  of  the  Society,  that  of  criticising  methods  of  statistics. 
As  they  all  knew,  there  was  nothing  more  common  amongst  public 
men,  nothing  more  common  amongst  party  politicians,  than  to  take 
up  little  bits  of  statistics  on  the  principle  that  anything  was  good 
to  beat  a  dog  with,  and  to  throw  out  anything  to  the  public  which, 
seemed  to  be  in  their  favour,  without  examination  and  without  ^ 
Investigation.  Against  that  mode  of  using  statistics  the  Society 
ought  to  protest  continually,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  that 
Dr.  Balfour  in  his  opening  address  had  called  attention  to  the 
diflBculty  of  using  statistics  properly,  and  to  the  necessity  for  the 
utmost  care  in  dealing  with  figures.  The  various  illustrations 
which  Dr.  Balfour  had  given  were  most  striking  and  useful,  and 
he  hoped  in  thus  dealing  not  only  with  the  special  statistics  which 
he  mentioned  but  with  other  statistics,  they  would  all  remember 
that  this  question  of  method  and  of  the  logical  treatment  of  figures 
was  of  very  great  importance.  The  two  illustrations  he  gave  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  deductions  inferring  the  decay  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  population  from  certain  data  as  to  recmiting,  and 
as  to  inferring  too  much  from  the  benefit  of  sanitary  measures, 
were  both  remarkably  good  and  striking.  He  should  set  the  more 
store  by  the  latter,  because  no  doubt  some  people  were  tempted 
in  promoting  measures  for  the  public  benefit  to  overstrain  the 
argument,  and  nothing  was  more  dangerous.  Because  sanitation 
was  a  good  thing,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  statistically 
the  case  for  sanitAtion  should  be  overstated,  and  Dr.  Balfour  had 
done  good  service  by  bringing  forward  the  purest  statistical  and 
scientific  point  of  view.  It  would  also  be  most  useful  that  he 
had  done  something  to  show  the  valuable  service  which  statistics 
might  render  in  so  important  an  administrative  work  as  that  of 
the  army.  A  good  many  of  them  might  also  have  been  enlightened 
a-  little  as  to  the  reason  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  longevity  of 
public  annuitants.  It  really  was  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
longevity  might  be  to  some  extent  illusory,  and  that  it  vras  a  matter 
entirely  for  investigation  rather  than  for  accepting  the  apparent 
fact  without  investigation.  The  importance  of  this  question  with 
regard  to  the  future  was  also  justified  by  what  Dr.  Balfour  had 
called  attention  to,  the  increasing  practice  of  giving  annuities 
which  were  to  be  charged  upon  the  public  funds.  There  was  na 
doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  see,  as 
those  annuities  and  pensions  were  increased,  that  they  were  not 
paying  dead  men's  pensions.  A  good  many  of  them  had  had  some 
experience  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  connection  with  annuities  but 
in  other  ways;  he  had  some  experience  himself  not  exactly  of 
pensioners  living  to  a  great  age,  but  of  salaries  being  drawn  in  the 
name  of  people  who  had  long  ceased  to  do  the  work,  and  who  were 
really  getting  the  work  done  by  other  people.  Abuses  of  that  kind 
were  always  likely  to  grow  up,  and  it  certainly  was  important  that 
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they  should  be  brought  to  book  by  statistics  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  looking  into  those  matters.  It  was  unnecessary  to  dwell 
further  upon  the  topics  which  Dr.  Balfour  had  brought  before 
them,  and  he  was  sure  the  members  would  join  in  giving  him  a 
cordial  rote  of  thanks  for  the  address  he  had  given  to  them. 

Dr.  MouAT  said  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  unexpectedly,  but  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  that  it  had  done  so,  to  second  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  Balfour.  The  terms  in  which  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  GifEen  left  him  very  little  to  add,  but  he  might  tell 
them  something  on  the  subject  which  was  known  to  himself  and 
to  few  if  any  of  those  whom  ho  was  addressing,  viz.,  that  with 
reference  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  British  army  mentioned  in 
his  address.  Dr.  Balfour  was  selected  long  ago  by  authority  for 
a  new  office  then  created  in  connection  with  the  War  Department, 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch.  He  was  so 
selected  by  one  of  the  most  able  medical  officers  in  the  army  at 
the  time,  on  account  of  his  special  aptitude  for  the  work  to  be 
performed.  Dr.  Mouat  had  abundant  opportunity  of  studying 
those  statistics  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  is  stating  that  no  other  army  in  Europe  possessed  so 
valuable  and  trustworthy  a  record  of  their  vital  statistics  at  a  time 
when  comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  to  such  subjects.  A 
very  large  share,  indeed  he  believed  the  principal  part  of  the 
audits  attaching  to  those  valuable  repoi'ts,  was  due  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  officer  selected,  who  fully  realised  the  expectations 
then  formed  of  him.  In  his  subsequent  long  and  distinguished 
service  he  has  afforded  ample  evidence  of  his  claim  to  distinction  as 
a  trustworthy  gaide  in  statistical  inquiries,  and  now,  at  the  end  of 
his  public  career,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  has  been 
emphasized  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Society,  a  post  to 
which  he  has  just  given  good  proof  of  his  fitness  by  the  excellent 
address  to  which  they  had  listened  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  he 
hoped  profit. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  said  he  begged  to  thank  them  for  the  very  kind 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  his  address.  He  also  wished 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  GifEen  and  Dr.  Mouat  for  the 
■gratifying  terms  in  which  they  had  spoken  of  his  labours,  which 
he  thought  were  only  too  flattering. 
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The  Address  of  the  PEEsiDBifT  of  Section  F — Economic  Science 
and  Statistics — of  the  Bbitish  Association,  ab  the  Fifty- 
Eighth  Meeting,  held  at  Bath,  in  September,  1888. 

By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bramwell,  LL.D.,  F.R,S.,  <5bc. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  to-day  as  President  of 
this  Section.  Forgive  me  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  purely  personal 
reason — it  is  that  my  brother,  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  is  President  of  this 
Association.  That  is  a  great  distinction,  of  which  he  ought  to  be 
and  is  proud,  and  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  am  proud  and 
glad  to  see  him. 

There  is  another  reason,  not  so  purely  personal,  though  some- 
what so.  At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  nine  years  ago  it  was 
said — and  in  this  Section — not  that  political  economy  was  dead, 
but  that  it  had  never  lived — that  there  never  was  snch  a  science. 
This  was  an  awful  shock  to  me,  who  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  a 
century  have  been  trying  to  learn  something  about  it,  and  who 
have  considered,  and  do  consider,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge more  important  than  that  of  the  truths  of  political  economy. 
The  argument  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  but  for  my  own  part 
I  confess  I  never  understood  it.  It  was  said  that  political  economy 
was  not  an  independent  science,  "but  a  branch  of  one  more  extensive. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  bad  an  argument  as  one  which  should  say  that 
ornithology  was  no  science  because  it  was  *only  a  part  of  natural 
history. 

Whether  political  economy  can  be  classed  under  some  title  com- 
prehending it  and  other  sciences,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  "sociology" 
would  do.  But,  whether  it  can  or  cannot,  it  is  equally  a  science — 
equally  a  collection  of  truths  relating  to  a  particular  subject  which 
constitute  the  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

The  truth  is  that  political  economy  is  not  only  a  science,  but  a 
necessary  science  when  men  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society. 
What  will  be  the  best  way  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  society  must 
be  a  subject  of  study  by  that  society  which  will  lay  down  rules — 
that  is  to  say,  make  laws  for  the  purpose — and  this  is  political 
economy.  Adam  Smith  was  not  the  first  political  economist, 
though  well  called  the  father  of  those  rules  which  now  prevail. 
But  rules  for  the  purpose  existed  before  him,  the  great  objection 
to  them  being  that  most  of  them  were  wrong.  There  was  a  law 
that  the  dead  should  be  buried  in  woollen.  The  object  was  the 
encouragement  of  sheep  breeding,  and  the  reasons  given  were  such 
as  would  be  given  nowadays  in  support  of  any  proposal  of  protec- 
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tion  or  bounty  for  the  agriculturist  or  grazier.  Let  us  see.  The 
most  important  of  onr  industries  is  that  which  works  the  land.  It 
employs  great  capital  and  much  labour.  If  people  are  buried  in 
woollen,  wool  will  rise  in  price,  sheep  will  be  bred,  mutton  will  be 
cheaper,  and  so  on.  So  laws  were  made  for  fixing  wages — ^laws 
were  made  against  regrating  and  forestalling,  which,  as  Adam 
Smith  points  out,  were  laws  against  providence  and  thrift — laws 
which  would  have  made  a  criminal  of  Joseph,  who  saved  in  the 
seven  abundant  years,  and  showed  himself  sounder  as  an  economist 
than  our  ancestors  were. 

Then  think  of  the  usury  laws.  All  usury  was  thought  wrong 
on  religious  grounds.  But  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  lO  per  cent, 
was  allowed,  not  because  that  was  right  and  1 1  per  cent,  wicked, 
but  because  it  was  supposed  that  trade  would  be  injured  if  more 
than  that  percentage  could  be  taken  for  interest.  The  percentage 
has  been  gradually  lowered  till  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  sound 
economical  reasons  prevailed,  the  usury  laws  were  repealed,  and 
now  any  amoimt  can  be  taken.  Mr.  Heniy  Gborge,  however,  of 
whom  you  may  have  heard,  thinks  all  usury  wrong.  He  calls 
himself  an  economist ;  perhaps  rightly.     If  he  is,  he  is  a  bad  one. 

You  cannot  deny  that  these  were  economical  laws  because  you 
think  them  wrong.  There  are  now  free  traders  and  fair  traders — 
one  is  right,  the  other  wrong.  I  think  I  know  which  is  which,  but 
I  suppose  each  party  would  call  itself  economical,  and  could  only 
be  said  not  to  be  by  the  other  because  it  was  uot  right  in  its 
notions.  So  also,  I  suppose,  the  homoeopathists  and  the  allopathists 
are  both  doctors,  both  professors  of  the  science  of  medicine,  though 
one  at  least  is  wrong,  perhaps  both. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  instances  I  give  are  instances  of 
erroneous"  economy.  True.  The  good  political  economy  of  those 
times  was  abstinence  from  legislation — the  cases  where  people  were 
not  meddled  with.  Buckle  said,  very  truly,  that  the  good  done  by 
modem  legislation  was  the  repeal  of  the  old.  But  let  us  see  a  little 
of  the  good  that  right  opinions  on  political  economy  have  brought 
about. 

It  has  made  the  workman  a  free  man.  He  may  employ  himself 
in  any  work  which  he  can  get  trusted  to  him.  He  may  demand 
any  wages  he  thinks  right,  refuse  to  work  for  less,  and  get  all  he 
can.  He  is  no  longer,  by  the  mischievous  laws  of  settlement, 
almost  confined  to  the  parish  where  he  was  bom.  He  may  go  to 
any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  search  of  work.  He  is  no  longer 
subject  to  punishment  for  joining  with  his  fellows  to  better  his 
condition.  He  may  combine  with  them,  and  agree  that  they  will, 
as  a  body,  refuse  to  work  unless  their  wages  are  raised  or  other 
demands  complied  with.  His  doing  so  is  no  crime,  provided  he 
^oes  not  violate  the  freedom  and  rights  of  others. 
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Then  look  to  capital.  The  capitalist  may  employ  bis  capital  as 
he  thinks  fit — ^in  home  trade  or  foreign  trade,  in  nsing  it  himself, 
in  lending  it  to  others.  He  may  join  with  others  on  the  ordinary 
terms  of  private  partnership,  or  in  joint  stock  corporate  partner- 
ship, with  liability  limited  or  unlimited,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

But  as  to  the  goodness  of  following  right  economical  rules,  I 
say,  "  circum spice."  Look  around  !  They  have  been  more  studied 
and  more  followed  here  than  anywhere  else.  Compare  this  country 
with  any  other.  Look  at  its  greatness,  its  wealth,  the  comfort  of 
its  people,  of  all  classes,  as  compared  with  other  countries.  I  do 
not  deny  our  natural  advantages,  our  mineral  wealth,  our  admirable 
situation,  and,  mostly,  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  our 
people.  But  they  would  have  been  comparatively  wasted  under 
bad  economic  laws.  I  may  be  told  that  the  United  States  of 
America  beat  us  for  wealth  and  general  prosperity,  as  to  which  I 
will  only  say  that  they  are  cultivating  only  their  best  land.  We 
are  driven  to  our  worst.  And,  further,  that  their  best  writers  and 
reasoners  support  very  different  economic  laws  from  those  which 
prevail  there. 

I  say,  then,  political  economy  is  as  old  as  society,  and  exists  of 
necessity,  and  is  most  important ;  for  on  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  rules  its  professors  believe  in  to  a  great  extent  depends  the 
happiness  of  society.  I  believe  its  rudiments  should  be  taught  to 
all,  and  I  believe  that  learning  them  would  not  be  difficult. 

For  what  is  it  when  truly  understood  ?  Man  has  desires  and 
wants,  and  therefore  a  disposition  to  gratify  them,  and  has  also  a 
pleasure  in  an  active  life  and  in  attaining  his  objects.  But  he  has 
also  a  desire  for  repose,  and  his  power  of  work  is  limited.  Bearing 
these  things  in  mind,  political  economy  inquires  what  are  the  best 
ways  for  man  to  attain  these  objects.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
student  should  master  all  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  definitions  in 
which  writers  on  political  economy  delight.  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
book,  very  clever  and  very  profound,  which  I  cannot  read.  It  is 
very  subtle,  but  not  practical,  and  after  a  few  pages  I  get  bewildered. 
Value,  wealth,  capital,  labour,  currency,  and  other  things  are 
refined  on  to  weariness,  in  spite  of  the  talent  exhibited. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  another  most  important  matter  is 
very  much  dealt  with  in  a  like  way.  One  would  suppose  that  any 
educated  person  would  like  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  his  country — certainly  that  Englishmen  would,  as  they  are 
proud  of  their  laws,  and  they  are  responsible  for  them.  For,  if 
wrong,  the  power  to  alter  them  is  with  those  they  rule.  But  a 
similar  argument  is  used — "  The  law  is  so  dry."  I  deny  it.  No 
doubt,  if  you  have  to  learn  how  to  serve  a  writ,  and  how  many 
days  a  defendant  has  befoi'e  he  need  plead,  and  so  on,  it  is  dry  and 
wearisome  enough.     But  if  the  study  is  not  of  the  practice  of  the 
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law,  bat  of  its  broad  general  principles,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Of 
the  four  volumes  of  "  Blackstone's  Commentaries,"  three,  to  my 
mind,  are  most  agreeable  reading.  These  general  principles  should 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  ordinary  education.  So  of  political  economy — 
it  has  been  called  a  dismal  science.  I  never  could  read  ten  pages 
of  him  who  so  called  it.  It  has  been  called  inhuman  and  unfeeling. 
The  same  epithets  might  as  well  be  applied  to  ''  Euclid's  Elements," 
or  to  a  treatise  on  baking  or  brewing.  Indeed,  much  more  reason- 
ably, for  political  economy  lays  down  those  rules  which  will 
procure  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment. 

The  governing  precepts  of  political  economy  are  few.  In 
my  judgment  its  main  one  is  '^laissez  faire" — **let  be."  As 
M.  Molinara  says,  "Notre  6vangile  se  resume  en  quatre  mots — 
**  *  laissez  faire,  laissez  passer.' "  Leave  everyone  to  seek  his  own 
happiness  in  his  own  way,  provided  he  does  not  injure  others. 
Govern  as  little  as  possible.  Meddle  not,  interfere  not,  any  more 
than  you  can  help.  Trust  to  each  man  knowing  his  own  interest 
better,  and  pursuing  it  more  earnestly  than  the  law  can  do  it  for 
him.  I  believe  this  maxim  will  justify  most  of  the  rules  that 
right  economists  have  laid  down — let  your  people  buy  in  the 
cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  markets.  That  enjoins  free  trade. 
For  the  trader,  whether  he  buys  at  home  or  abroad,  seeks  the 
cheapest  market.  If  a  duty  is  put  on  the  foreign  article  to  protect 
the  home  producers,  the  trader  is  interfered  with.  The  consumer 
is  interfered  with.  The  law  says  he  shall  not  consume  that  which 
he  can  get  at  the  lowest  price — that  the  producers,  the  capitalists, 
and  labourers  shall  not  employ  their  capital  and  labour  as  they 
would  if  left  to  themselves ;  shall  not  produce  something  they 
could  exchange  with  the  foreigner  for  something  he  can  produce 
more  cheaply  than  they ;  shall  not  buy  of  him,  and  so  shall  lose 
him  as  a  customer,  and  so,  not  being  able  to  employ  the  capital 
and  labour  on  what  he  would  take,  therefore  must  employ  it  in 
«ome  other  way. 

I  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  precepts  of  political 
economy.  It  is  plain  and  simple — a  broad,  intelligible  principle ; 
and  so  are  all  the  leading  truths  of  economic  teaching. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  further  on  the  science 
generally.  One  subject,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
particularly,  is  socialism.  I  once  said  to  Mr.  Newmarch,  known 
to  many  of  you  as  a  most  able  man,  "  I  am  a  bit  of  a  socialist." 
He  said,  *'  Yes ;  every  right-minded  man  has  a  tendency  that  way." 
Our  reasons  were  the  same.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  a  doubt 
or  misgiving,  whether  it  is  right  that  one  man  should  have  in  an 
hour  as  many  pounds  sterling  as  another  has  in  a  year ;  whether 
one  man  should  suffer  the  extreme  of  misery  and  privation,  and 
another  have  every,  not  only  necessity,  but  superfluity.     It  is  a 
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truth  hard  to  beliove ;  but  I  am  satiBfied  that  it  is  a  truth.  The 
great  object  of  a  society  in  this  matter  should  be  to  make  what 
the  Americans  call  the  largest  pile — the  greatest  quantity  to  be 
distributed  and  consumed.  I  do  not  say  that  a  more  equal  division 
than  exists  is  not  desirable,  but  I  say  that  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
it  about  by  law  the  pile  will  be  reduced.  If  you  gave  an  equal 
share  to  each,  do  you  suppose — can  anyone  suppose — ^that  each 
would  work  as  hard  as  he  does  now  ?  A  man  would  know  that 
the  lazy  and  idle  would  indulge  themselves  at  his  expense  if  he 
worked.  He  would  feel  he  had  a  sort  of  right  to  do  the  same,  and 
he  \vould  do  it.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  when  men  are  as 
honest  as  the  bees  we  may  have  socialism  or  communism — ^not  till 
then.  As  to  the  argument  or  assertion  that  all  men  are  equal 
and  have  equal  rights,  it  is  untrue,  and  absurdly  untrue.  It  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  all  men  are  equally  strong,  equally 
industrious,  equally  clever.  Why  should  not  the  more  industrious 
man  be  better  off  than  the  less  industrious  ?  No  reason  can  be 
given.  But,  if  that  is  true  of  industry,  why  is  it  not  true  of 
strength  and  cleverness  P  They  are  natural  gifts,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  work.  Natural  rights  are  talked  of.  Nonsense !  Natural 
rights  may  exist  when  man  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  What  they 
may  be  I  know  not.  But  when  man  is  in  a  social  state  his  rights 
are  what  the  law  gives  him;  and  if  the  law  is  wise  it  will  give 
him  all  he  can  get.  Poverty  and  misery  shock  us,  but  they  are 
inevitable.  They  could  be  prevented  if  you  could  prevent  weak- 
ness, and  sickness,  and  laziness,  and  stupidity,  and  improvidence ; 
not  otherwise.  To  tell  the  weak,  the  lazy,  and  the  improvident  that 
they  should  not  suffer  for  their  faults  and  infirmities  would  but 
encourage  them  to  indulge  in  those  faults  and  infirmities.  If  it  is 
said  that  poverty  and  misery  may  exist  without  fault  in  the  sufferer, 
it  is  true.  But  it  is  but  rarely  that  they  do,  and  the  law  cannot 
discriminate  such  cases.  To  attempt  to  remedy  the  disparity  of 
conditions  would  make  the  well-off  poor,  the  poor  not  well  off- 
Socialism  is  not  good  for  man  till  man  himself  is  better. 

Not  that  I  think  that  socialism  would  be  better  even  then  than 
our  present  state.  Nothing  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  struggling  for  the  good  of  ourselves 
and  of  those  dear  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  we  could  feel  an  equal 
pleasure  in  working  -for  the  hive.  But  then  we  should  be  some- 
thing different  from  what  we  are. 

Private  charity  may  be  useful,  not  in  indiscriminate  gifts  and 
doles — soup  kitchens,  coals,  flannel,  and  clothes  given  to  all  who 
apply — but  in  careful  relief,  given  in  no  case  that  is  not  investi- 
gated and  seen  to  be  deserving  of  help.  AU  charity  is  mischievous 
which  is  given  to  those  who  ask  merely  because  they  ask  and  say 
they  are  in  want.     In  this  way  by  careful  and  discriminate  charity 
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the  man  of  wealth  with  Mr.  Newmarch's  socialist  tendency  may 
do  good  and  relieve  his  conscience. 

But  beside  this  socialism — the  socialism  of  the  streets,  well 
so  called  by  Mr.  Crofts,  who  gives  a  clear  account  of  it — this 
communism — there  is  a  mischievous  disposition  abroad  which  is 
continually  urging  on  Parliament,  and  Parliament  is  too  ready  in 
agreeing  to — invasions  of  private  liberty  and  of  private  property. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  number  of  orders  we  are  under  has 
vastly  increased.  It  is  very  clear  also  tbat  private  property  is  not 
regarded  with  as  much  respect  as  it  was.  Everything  that  is  said 
or  written  against  it  is  listened  to  with  favour.  The  land  par- 
ticularly is  attacked.  Mill's  "  unearned  increment "  is  quoted  as 
justifying  taxation,  as  Ihough,  when  private  property  in  land  was 
established,  it  did  not,  as  in  reason  it  did,  include  all  increment, 
earned  or  unearned.  The  legal  proposition  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams 
that  all  land  in  this  country  is  held  of  the  crown  or  other  lord, 
and  so  the  absolute  property  is  not  in  the  owner,  is  quoted  to 
justify  taking  away  all  property  in  it.  My  old  friend  would  have 
been  horrified  at  the  ridiculous  and  erroneous  conclusion  drawn 
from  what  he  said.  It  is  quite  true.  But  all  it  means  is  this — ^that 
if  a  man  dies  intestate  and  without  heirs,  his  land  escheats  to  the 
crown  or  other  lord ;  so  do  his  horse  and  his  watch.  We  are  not 
as  bad  as  Mr.  George,  who  has  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  land 
should  practically  be  taken  from  its  owners  without  compensation — 
on  this  principle,  that'  their  ownership  was  always  a  wrong,  and 
they  should  not  be  compensated  for  being  stopped  doing  wrong. 
Is  it  credible  ?  Two  men  have  saved  a  competency  for  their  old 
age.  One  has  bought  railway  stock,  another  land.  Both  have 
trusted  to  the  law.  The  one  is  to  have  his  land  taken  from  him 
because  he  is  a  wrongful  owner;  the  other  is  to  keep  "his  railway 
stock !  This  is  approved  of  by  some  who  call  for  the  "  nationalisa- 
"  tion  of  the  land."  The  best  thing  to  be  said  in  their  favour  is 
that  they  attach  no  definite  idea  to  the  words.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  mean. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  attack  on  property  in  land 
is  the  desire  to  tax  what  are  called  ground  rents.  I  think  this  is 
the  result  of  want  of  knowing  better.  A  man  has  three  pieces  of 
land  of  the  same  size,  situation,  value.  On  one  he  builds  a  house 
at  a  cost  of  i,oooZ.  and  lives  in  it;  on  another  he  builds  a  house  at 
a  cost  of  i,ooo/.  and  lets  it  at  a  rack  rent  of  65Z.,  putting  the 
annual  value  of  his  land  at  15/.;  the  third  he  lets  to  a  tenant  at 
5/.  a  year  for  fifty  years  on  the  terms  the  tenant  lays  out  1,000^.  in 
building  a  house.  He,  the  landowner,  gives  up  10/.  a  year  because 
he  will  have  the  house  at  the  end  of  fifty.  The  tenant  is  willing 
to  build  the  house  and  give  it  up  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  because 
for  those  fifty  years  he  will  have  land  for  5Z.  a  year  which  is  worth 
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15/.  Can  any  hnman  being  give  a  reason  why  any  one  of  these 
three  houses,  or  their  owners  and  occnpiers  in  respect  of  them, 
should  pay  more  taxes  or  rates  than  any  other  of  them  ? 

Then  we  have  the  enfranchisement  of  leaseholds.  As  yon  are 
to  have  a  paper  read  on  this,  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  yon  do 
not  compensate  a  man  when  you  take  from  him  what  he  would 
rather  keep  as  a  matter  of  business  than  have  what  you  give 
him — not  if  it  is  twenty  shillings  for  his  sovereign. 

I  regret  to  say  that  these  schemes  and  ideas  receive  encourage- 
ment from  Parliament.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  authority,  when  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was 
unable  to  raise  capital,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  distrust  that 
existed  among  capitalists  that  their  property  was  not  safe — a 
distrust,  I  regret  to  say,  well  justified.  The  water  companies  of 
London  were  entitled  to  charge  according  to  the  real  annual  value 
of  the  houses  supplied.  An  Act  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  a 
private  member  that  the  charge  should  be  on  the  rated  value, 
which  is  very  commonly  five-sixths  of  the  real  value.  It  was 
passed  by  some  who  knew  no  better,  by  others  who  did,  not  without 
a  blush ;  but  it  was  9,000/.  a  year  loss  to  one  company.  In  this 
last  session  the  following*  was  done.  If  the  railway  companies  do 
not  make  a  tariff  of  maximum  charges  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  Board  may  make  one.  In  the  Government  Bill  it  was 
provided  that  their  tariff  should  be  '*  just  and  reasonable."  It  was 
objected  that  they  might  think  something  less  than  their  right  by 
statute  would  be  just  and  reasonable.  So  it  was  suggested  that 
these  words  should  be  added,  "  equivalent  to  their  existing  rates." 
This  was  adopted.  I  need  say  nothing  more  in  its  favour  than 
that  Lord  Selboume  approved  it.  This  was  in  the  Lords.  The 
Commons  struck  out  the  words  "equivalent  to  their  existing 
"  rates."  The  Lords  acquiesced.  The  ever-ready  marquis  gave 
as  a  reason  or  excuse  or  answer  that  Parliament  would  not  adopt 
the  new  rates  unless  they  were  equivalent.  But  why  did  the 
Commons  object  to  the  words  except  to  provide  a  power  to  alter 
the  rates  to  what  will  not  be  equivalent  ? 

I  say  property  and  freedom  of  action  are  not  held  in  the  respect 
they  were  and  ought  to  be.  It  is  to  combat  this  that  the  Liberty 
and  Property  League  has  been  established,  and  has  struggled 
under  their  able  chairman  and  their  indefatigable  secretary. 

The  following  specimens  of  proposed  interference  with  property 
and  freedom  of  contract  may  interest  you :  A  Bill  to  give  everyone 
a  right  of  access  to  mountain  or  uncultivated  moorland  for  recrea- 
tion or  study.  A  Bill  that,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  a  tenant  may  obtain  compensation  for  improvements  done 
against  the  landlord's  consent.  A  Bill  to  compel  employer  to  give 
his  servants  holidays  without  deduction  from  wages.     Another  Bill 
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to  let  tenant  improve  without  and  against  his  landlord's  consent 
and  opinion,  and  against  their  agreement.  A  Bill  that  a  colliery 
tenant  may,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  contrary^  have  his 
lease  extended  if  he  has  been  nnable  to  work  owing  to  depressed 
state  of  trade.  A  Bill  that  everybody  may  fish  in  rirers  which  are 
highways  or  along  which  there  is  a  right  of  passage.  A  Bill  that 
property  may  be  taken  for  labourers'  dwellings  without  payment 
of  compensation  for  loss  of  trade,  profits,  goodwill,  <fcc.  Another 
similar  Bill,  but  one  year's  profits  allowed.  A  Bill  which  may 
shortly  be  described  as  one  to  introduce  into  Scotland  the  mischi^ 
of  the  Irish  Land  Acts.  A  Bill  that  lessees  of  mines  in  Cornwall,. 
notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the  contrary^  may  remove  buildings. 
A  Bill  giving  general  right  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  to  go  on  lands 
for  recreation,  winberry  gathering,  scientific  inquiry,  sketching,  or 
antiquarian  research.  A  Bill  that  in  every  execution  against  tho 
goodJs  of  a  household  necessary  furniture  to  the  value  of  toL  shall 
be  exempt.  In  these  cases  rights  of  property  and  freedom  of 
contract  are  violated. 

Just  one  word  as  to  protection  and  fair  trade.  I  have  said  of 
"  fair  trade  "  that  it  is  a  taking  phrase  ;  but  really  it  is  unmeaning. 
Does  a  foreign  nation  tax  our  goods  for  the  sake  of  revenue  ?  What 
is  there  unfair  in  that  ?  Does  it  do  so  because  it  is  unwise  enough 
to  believe  in  protection?  Again,  what  is  there  unfair  in  that? 
Is  it  unfair  to  sell  to  us  and  not  buy?  Why?  There  is  no 
deception.  We  will  not  buy  of  yon ;  we  do  not  compel  you  to  sell 
to  us.  If  you  do,  it  is  because  it  suits  you.  But  let  us  drop  tho 
words  and  look  at  the  substance.  If,  by  not  buying  of  the  foreigner, 
we  could  make  him  buy  of  us,  there  might  be  some  reason  in  our 
refusal  to  buy.  When  a  case  of  that  sort  is  shown  it  will  be  worth 
considering.  Till  then,  if  we  buy  of  those  who  will  not  buy  of  us, 
it  is  because  it  suits  us,  as  they  say.  Why  ?  Because  we  get  the 
thing  we  want  when  otherwise  we  should  go  without  or  get  it 
dearer.  Remember,  we  must  pay  for  it ;  and  to  pay  for  it  we  must 
produce  something  else,  which  it  is  worth  our  while  to  make,  and 
change  for  it — I  do  not  mean  change  specifically.  We  deal  with 
the  world.  From  parts  we  get  gold  and  silver.  With  them,  with 
goods,  with  what  is  owing  to  us,  we  pay  those  who  do  and  those 
who  do  not  buy  of  us.  A  friend  said :  "  Dear  me,  our  imports  are 
"  350,000,000/.,  onr  exports  only  230,000,000/.,"  or  whatever  was 
the  figure.  I  said,  "I  wish  we  could  get  them  for  less."  Is 
protection  to  be  argued  over  again  ?  There  is  not  a  reason  that  can 
be  given  for  it  that  would  not  be  equally  good  for  protecting  tariffs 
between  London  and  Southwark. 

There  is  one  more  particular  subject  I  wish  to  speak  on.  It  ia 
certain  that  the  wonderful  labour-saving  inventions  of  modem 
times  have  diminished  the  manual  labour  required  by  Society.     If 
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the  food,  clothiiig,  and  habitations  of  mankind  are  got  and  c»n- 
stmcted  with  less  labour,  fewer  labonrers  are  required.  Of  conrse, 
I  know  the  weU-reoognised  tmth  that  man's  wants  and  wishes  are 
never  more  than  supplied.  Bnt  everything  in  this  world  is  relative, 
and,  though  ev^rj  one  might  like  more  than  he  has,  jet  his  vrants 
diminish  as  his  havings  increase.  EEappilj,  one  good  result  of  tiiis 
saving  of  labour  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  work,  an 
increase  of  leisure,  one  of  the  good  things  desired  by  mankind. 
Bat  there  is  always  a  risk  that,  if  work  does  not  increase  and 
workmen  do,  the  competition  among  them  will  diminish  their 
rewards.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  our  mineral 
wealth — certainly  our  coal — ^is  diminishing.  Further,  that  foreign 
<;ompetition  increases ;  we  have  taught  others  how  to  rival  us. 
I  do  not  prophesy  our  decadence ;  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
my  countrymen.  But  I  do  think  there  are  considerations  which 
should  make  us  rejoice  if  our  population  did  not  increase  as  fast  as 
it  has  done.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
last  few  years  has  not  been  as  great  as  it  was  formerly.  No  doubt 
a  great  increase  of  population  is  in  one  sense  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 
It  shows  a  prosperous  condition  of  things,  and  adds  to  the  streng^ 
of  the  State.  But  it  inevitably  tends  to  a  lowering  of  wages  and  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  comfort  in  the  labouring  classes.  It 
may  be,  and  in  this  country  has  been,  counteracted  by  other  circum- 
stances, but  there  is  that  tendency.  I  never  sympathise  with  the 
exultation  at  our  increase  in  population  compared  with  the  French. 
I  think  it  very  doubtful  if  they  do  not  show  more  foresight  and 
thrift  than  do  our  people.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  improvident 
marriages  of  boys  and  gfirls  without  a  shilling,  or  a  chair  or  table. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  charming  thing  for  a  man  after  his  work  to  go  to 
his  home,  find  his  comfort  has  been  cared  for  by  an  affectionate 
wife,  and  have  his  children  to  play  with,  and  I  believe  that  such  a 
man  is  more  likely  to  keep  out  of  mischief  and  out  of  the  public 
house ;  the  attraction  there  is  less,  and  he  feels  his  responsibility 
for  those  dear  to  him.  But  the  home  should  be  a  comfortable  one 
for  him,  and  this  it  wUl  not  be  in  the  case  of  the  improvident 
marriages  I  mention.  I  do  sincerely  think  that  they  are  eamesUj 
to  be  deprecated,  especially  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  they  are  diminishing. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  farther.  I  daresay  there  are  many  among 
jou  who  do  not  share  my  love  for  political  economy.  I  have 
endeavoured  not  to  weary  you,  but  to  place  before  you  some  leading 
principles  and  considerations.  I  believe  and  repeat  that  correct 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  most  important,  and  that  the  acquisition 
of  them  is  neither  difficult  nor  repulsive. 
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Preliminary, 

Almost  ten  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  on  "  The  Fall' 
"  of  Prices  of  Commodities  since  1873,'*  ^  in  which  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  we  were  probably  then  in  presence  of,  or  about  to 
be  in  the  presence  of,  the  phenomenon  known  to  economists  as 
appreciation  of  money,  i.e.,  as  our  money  is  gold,  appreciation  of 
gold.  The  subject  has  since  been  widely  discussed  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  bimetallic  controversy,  but  I  have  not  myself  engaged 
in  it  except  to  reiterate  the  original  suggestion  in  a  paper  on 
**  Trade  Depression  and  Low  Prices "  in  1885,'  and  to  discuss 
generally  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  quantity 
of  money  to  prices.'  It  may  now  be  permitted  to  me  to  return  to 
the  topic,  and  to  explain  more  fully  than  I  have  hitherto  thought 
of  doing  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  appreciation  which  was  only 
a  little  more  than  apprehended  when  I  wrote  in  1879,  and  some  of 
the  problems  that  arise  for  discussion  in  connection  with  it.  In 
doing  so  I  hope  to  be  excused  if  the  bearings  or  alleged  bearings 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bimetallic  controversy  are  avoided.  Mr. 
Bagehot  said  in  his  ^*  Lombard  Street "  that  he  proposed  to  keep 

1  See  Statistical  Society's  Journal,  March  1879,  and  "  Essays  in  Finance," 
Ist  series. 

«  See  "  Essnys  in  Finance,"  2nd  series,  p.  1, 
»  See  "  Essays  in  Finance,"  2nd  series,  p.  87. 
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clear  in  tliat  book  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  because  if  he  spoke  on 
that  subject  nobody  would  heed  what  he  said  on  any  other.  It 
would  be  much  the  same  now  with  bimetallism :  if  that  topic 
were  to  be  touched  upon,  the  main  topic  would  be  forgotten.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  money  at  the  present  time  should  be  discussed  for  its 
own  sake  as  a  question  of  fact  merely,  and  as  a  purely  statistical 
rather  than  an  economic  question;  a  practical  currency  con- 
troversy interposed  only  confuses  issues  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
There  is  the  more  reason  to  keep  clear  of  all  controversy 
because  it  may  be  hoped  that  much  of  the  discussion  which  has 
gone  on  will  be  shown  to  be  verbal  only,  or  to  arise  from  mutual 
misunderstanding  of  terms.  The  leading  facts  are  not  really  in 
dispute,  and  the  only  question  is  how  to  arrange  and  name  them 
and  use  them  in  other  discussions.  When  the  phrase  is  properly 
limited  and  defined,  the  appreciation  of  gold  of  late  years  will  be 
found  to  be  in  reality  universally  admitted,  although  in  words 
opposed  and  controverted  by  many.  Limitation  and  correct  defini- 
tion will  enable  us  also  to  explain  in  what  sense  and  to  what 
degree,  if  any,  silver  has  depreciated. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  a  few  explanations  and 
definitions. 

First  it  is  convenient  to  employ  the  phrases  appreciation  of 
money  and  depreciation  of  money  in  a  strict  study  of  the  subject, 
and  when  the  expressions  are  used  scientifically,  as  the  mere 
equivalents  of  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  prices  of  those  articles  or 
groups  of  articles  with  which  money  is  compared.  In  other  words, 
in  this  sense  appreciation  of  gold  would  be  only  another  phrase 
for  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold— depreciation  for  a  fall 
in  that  purchasing  power. 

The  phrases  have  no  doubt  been  used  as  bearing  a  different 
meaning,  though  a  meaning,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  very  clearly 
defined,  and  I  should  not  pledge  myself  that  there  is  no  passage 
in  my  own  writings,  though  I  trust  I  have  generally  been  careful, 
which  does  not  seem  to  read  into  the  phrases  a  larger  meaning 
than  what  is  here  expressed,  but  the  convenience  of  strict  defini- 
tion, if  it  can  be  adhered  to,  is  self  evident.  It  agrees  best, 
moreover,  with  the  original  literary  use  of  the  expression, 
purchasing  power  of  money,  and  if  the  phrases  did  not  exist  in 
this  sense,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  invent  phrases  that 
could  be  so  used. 

It  will  be  observed,  moreover — and  this  is  most  important — ^that 
the  phrases  are  themselves  incomplete.  To  make  them  intelligible 
we  must  always  understand  or  sub-understand  some  definite  thing 
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or  things  with  which  the  money  is  compared.  Instead  of  the 
general  phrases,  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  gold,  apprecia- 
tion or  depreciation  of  silver,  appreciation  or  depreciation  of 
money  of  any  kind,  we  ought  to  say  in  each  case,  appreciation  or 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  measured  by  wheat,  or  pig 
iron,  or  copper,  or  a  certain  group  of  articles  arranged  in  a  way  so 
as  to  show  a  mean  or  average;  and  so  on :  whether  we  speak  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  any  other  kind  of  money,  always  there  must  be  some- 
thing definite  said  or  understood. 

It  may  bo  convenient  to  assume  afterwards  that  what  is  true 
of  the  measurement  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  sort  of  money,  by 
one  article  or  a  group  of  articles,  would  be  true  if  an  average  of  all 
articles  could  be  constructed ;  but  always  the  scientific  language 
which  is  exactly  true  is  definite  enough,  and  a  clear  line  should 
be  drawn  betw^n  what  is  exactly  known  and  what  is  inferred. 

Confusion  has  arisen  because  a  convenient  shorthand  phrase 
has  come  to  be  used  dissociated  from  its  primary  uses,  and  its 
necessary  limitations  have  been  forgotten.  The  origin  of  inquiries 
as  to  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  was  largely 
historical.  What  a  historian  sometimes  wants  is  to  be  able  to  say 
that  a  certain  payment  two  or  three  centuries  ago  represents  so 
much  in  the  money  of  a  different  time,  usually  the  present.  But 
all  that  has  ever  been  proposed,  or  is  necessary,  for  such  purposes, 
is  to  measure  the  money  by  certain  other  articles,  and  give  an 
approximate  answer  more  or  less  complete.  What  the  measure 
should  be,  for  what  purposes  it  can  be  used,  and  so  on,  are  later 
questions,  but  the  idea  of  an  external  measure  of  money  of  some 
kind  is  necessarily  involved  in  any  references  to  changes  in  its 
purchasing  power.  When  we  speak  scientifically  we  must  say 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  over  certain  definite  things, 
although  popularly  our  idea  may  be  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  over  things  in  general,  or  the  bulk  of  things. 

The  next  preliminary  point  is  that  in  dealing  with  the  appre- 
ciation or  depreciation  of  money,  the  nature  of  the  economic 
movement  in  the  country  where  the  appreciation  or  depreciation 
takes  place,  or  in  two  or  more  countries  which  may  be  compared, 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  signs  of  appreciation  or 
depreciation  are  not  the  same  in  any  two  cases  unless  the 
economic  movement  is  the  same. 

Thus  in  a  stationary  community,  which  goes  on  from  year  to 
year  with  the  same  population,  producing  and  consuming  the  same 
things,  and  neither  advancing  nor  going  back,  appreciation  or 
depreciation  of  money,  should  it  take  place  from  any  cause,  would 
probably  have  uniform  effects.  The  fall  or  rise  of  prices  would 
extend  to  all  commodities  equally,  and  to  wages  and  incomes  also. 
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A  rise  would  entail  a  proportionate  increase  of  wages  and  incomes ; 
a  fall  a  proportionate  decrease.  Nothing  wotild  be  easier  apparently 
than  to  ascertain  appreciation  or  depreciation  in  sach  a  communitj. 

Of  course,  however,  there  is  no  such  ideal  communitj.  In 
actual  life  the  disturbance  of  money  alone  would  probably  disturb 
a  great  deal  besides. 

The  case  of  an  absolutely  retrograding  community,  which  is 
no  doubt  a  very  rare  one,  would  supply  somewhat  different  signs. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  such  a  community  there  might  be  a 
depreciation  of  money  measured  by  commodities  or  large  groups  of 
them,  and  yet  there  wonld  be  no  apparent  increase  of  wages  or 
incomes,  because,  the  community  retrograding,  there  is  less  of  real 
things  to  divide,  and  there  being  in  fact  as  much  income  expressed 
in  money  to  go  round  as  before,  the  loss  to  the  community  by  its 
retrogression  might  be  measured  by  the  percentage  rise  of  prices. 
Superficial  observers  would,  however,  be  apt  to  say  that  because 
there  is  no  i*ise  of  wages  or  incomes  there  is  no  depreciation  of 
money,  although  there  is  unquestionably  depreciation  when  com- 
modities are  the  measure. 

Retrogression  is  a  rare  case,  but  advance  is  not  so  rare,  and  we 
must  consider  carefully  what  may  be  the  signs  of  appreciation  or 
depreciation  in  an  advancing  community  as  distinguished  from  a 
stationary  community. 

Three  kinds  of  appreciation  and  depreciation — six  cases  in  all, 
if  not  seven — ^may  apparently  be  distinguished  plainly  in  sudi 
a  community: — 

1.  As  regards  appreciation  there  may  be  a  case  of  falling  prices 
of  commodities  coupled  with  stationary  incomes  and  wages.  In 
this  case  the  fall  of  prices  might  be  the  measure  of  the  increase  of 
the  return  to  the  industry  of  the  community,  assuming  that  the 
labour  employed  in  services  improves  generally  as  does  the  labour 
employed  in  the  production  of  commodities.  Still  measured  by 
commodities  there  may  be  an  appreciation  of  money,  although  the 
diminution  of  wages  and  incomes  which  accompanies  some  forms 
of  appreciation  of  money  is  absent. 

2.  There  may  be  a  case  of  less  wages  and  incomes  per  head,  in 
which  case  the  fall  of  prices  would  be  greater  than  in  the  first 
case,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  fall  in  wages  and 

.incomes  might  represent  the  advance  in  the  return  to  the  industry 
of  the  community.  But  the  only  distinction  between  the  first  and 
second  instances  is  clearly  the  degree  of  appreciation.  There 
can  be  no  warrant  for  saying  that  in  an  advancing  communiij 
appreciation  as  it  has  been  here  defined  may  not  take  place  without 
an  actual  diminution  of  wages  and  incomes. 

8.  There  may  be  a  case  of  not  only  less  wages  and  incomes  per 

Jigitized  by  v^ 
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head,  bat  an  absolate  dimination  of  the  aggregate  of  all  indiyidnal 
incomes,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population.  In  this  last 
case  the  fall  of  prices  and  diminution  of  wages  and  incomes  per 
head  wonld  be  more  severe  than  in  the  second  case,  where  the 
diminution  per  head  might  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  altogether 
the  growth  of  the  aggregate  of  individual  incomes.  Still  this 
extreme  form  of  the  appreciation  of  money  must  not  be  looked  for 
in  every  instance. 

4.  As  regards  depreciation  again,  there  may  be  a  case  of 
stationary  prices  of  commodities  coupled  with  increasing  wages 
and  incomes  per  head.  The  increase  in  the  latter  case  might 
correspond  with  the  increase  of  the  return  to  the  industry  of  the 
community. 

The  important  point  to  understand  is  that  there  may  be  a  case 
of  what  may  properly  be  described  as  depreciation  of  money  where 
prices  do  not  rise,  just  as  there  may  be  a  case  of  appreciation 
where  incomes  and  wages  do  not  fall.  Measured  by  incomes, 
though  not  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  there  may  unquestionably 
in  such  a  case  be  depreciation. 

5.  Depreciation  may  go  so  far  that  there  is  a  rise  of  wages  and 
incomes  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  return  to 
the  industry  of  the  community,  in  which  case  the  improvement  in 
the  latter  might  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  rise 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  rise  in  wages  and  incomes. 

6.  Depreciation  may  go  so  far  that  there  is  absolute  inflation  in 
all  prices  along  with  a  continued  cheapening  of  production.  In 
this  last  case  along  with  the  rise  in  commodities  there  would  be  an 
enormous  rise  in  wages  and  incomes.  But  there  may  well  be 
depreciation  rightly  called  such  without  this  extreme. 

There  is  also  as  already  hinted  a  seventh  case,  which  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  between  the  mildest  types  of  appreciation 
and  depreciation  above  specified,  a  case  namely  in  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  prices  fall  a  little,  showing  appreciation  measured  by  com- 
modities pro  tanto,  and  on  the  other  hand  wages  and  incomes  rise 
a  little,  showing  depreciation  measured  by  incomes  pro  tanto.  Such 
a  case  may  in  fact  occur  in  an  advancing  community,  however  it 
may  be  described. 

It  is  expedient  to  put  the  cases  thus  generally,  in  oi*der  to 
understand  in  what  class  in  each  country  respectively  we  are  to 
put  the  appreciation  of  gold  or  depreciation  of  silver  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  nothing  but  confusion  possible  so  long  as 
people  argue  that  because  wages  have  not  fallen  lately  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  gold,  or  because  prices  have  not  risen  in  silver 
countries,  or  have  even  fallen  a  little,  therefore  there  is  nothing 
which  can  properly  be  described  as  depreciation  of  silver  in  those 
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countries.  The  economic  movement  of  the  country  concerned, 
and  the  degree  of  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  money, 
according  to  the  ni^asure  of  the  money  employed,  are  first  to  be 
undei*stood.  It  will  be  found  also,  I  believe,  that  one  of  ^he 
puzzles  of  the  matter  is  strictly  connected  with  this  point.  The 
figures  of  appreciation  of  gold,  measured  by  commodities,  in 
European  countries,  have  not  been  balanced  by  signs  of  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  in  silver-using  non-European  countries.  If  the 
economic  movement  in  India  has  been  different  from  that  in 
England,  if  an  increase  of  the  return  to  industry  has  been  absent 
there,  or  has  been  at  a  different  rate,  may  it  not  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  state  what  are  the  proper  signs  of  depreciation  in 
India  to  be  looked  for  P 

A  short  preliminary  explanation  may  be  useful  on  yet  another 
point. 

A  rise  or  fall  between  two  dates  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money — an  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  money — in  itself 
implies  a  contraction  or  expansion  of  money.  There  is  relative 
contraction  or  expansion,  and  this  is  true  on  any  view  of  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices.  Whether  the  quantity  of  money  in 
use  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a  given  state  of  prices,  or  partly  the 
one  and  partly  the  other,  a  low  range  of  prices  means  less  employ- 
ment for  money  than  there  would  otherwise  be,  and  a  high  range  of 
prices  means  more  employment.  Consequently  when  prices  change 
from  high  to  low  or  from  low  to  high,  there  must  be  in  the  former 
case  contraction,  and  in  the  latter  expansion  of  money.  Absolutely 
there  may  or  may  not  be  less  or  more  money  at  the  latter  date 
compared  than  at  the  starting,  the  absolute  amounts  being  depend- 
ent on  many  causes,  such  as  change  in  people's  habits  and  the  like, 
but  relatively  there  must  always  be  contraction  or  expansion. 

In  connection  with  this  last  point  yet  another  explanation  may 
be  made.  Whatever  the  thin  g  used  to  measure  the  puix^hasing  power 
of  money  may  be,  it  must  be  treated  while  so  used  as  an  absolute 
measure,  and  when  we  do  so,  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  the  rise 
or  fall  in  gold  as  due  to  a  change  of  demand  for,  or  change  of 
supply  of  gold,  leaving  out  all  consideration  of  changes  in  the 
measure  itself.  This  is  done  every  day  when  money  is  the  measure; 
we  neglect  any  changes  in  money  itself,  and  treat  only  of  demand 
and  supply  of  the  things  measured.  For  those  purposes  where 
money  in  turn  becomes  the  thing  measured,  and  a  commodity  or 
group  of  commodities  or  the  bulk  of  commodities  becomes  the 
measure,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  consider  all  the  changes  as 
arising  from  the  demand  or  supply  of  the  thing  measured^  i.e., 
money. 

The  question  is  largely  one  of  language,  and  the  two  processes, 
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'■'  viz.,  using  money  and  commodities  alternately  as  measures  one 

i:  of  the  other,  are  not  inconsistent.      The  one  variable  is  simply 

?:  pat  against  the  other  the  better  to  understand  the  phenomena 

1  according  to  the  special  object  in  view.      There  is  also  a  clear 

f  distinction  between  the  cases  where  money  is  the  measure,  and  those 

£  where  another  measure  is  sought.     Money  has  become  money 

i.  because  it  changes  least  in  short  periods.    For  short  periods  there- 

I  fore,  and  for  compaiing  one  commodity  with  another,  in  those 

periods,  money  is  the  common  measure;  any  changes  in  it  may 

^  practically  be  disregarded.      But  for  longer  periods,  as  already 

r  pointed  out,  the  convenience  of  a  different  measure  is  felt.    When 

K  we  desire  to  know  what  the  real  wealth  of  a  previous  generation 

was  compared  with  the  present,  some  of  the  things  which  make 

wealth  are  found  to  be  a  better  measure  than  money.     Money  then 

seems  to  change  more  from  generation  to  generation  than  any 

^  other  commodity  almost  compared  with  the  average  of  the  mass. 

Bat  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  using  a  measure  for  money 

at  all,  unless  the  changes  in  the  money  were  of  such  a  kind  that 

for  the  purpose  in  hand  the  changes  in  the  measure  used  could  be 

^  neglected. 

The  Appreciatwn  of  (hid. 

Parsing  from  these  preliminary  points,  I  begin  by  referring 
back  to  my  former  papers,  and  asking  whether  the   suggestion 
.  there  thrown  out  has  since  been    confirmed  by  the  facts,  and 

in  what  sense  there  has  been  appreciation  of  gold  in  recent  years.  . 
Two  things  were  stated  with  regard  to  the  connection  between 
the  low  prices  of  1879,  and  the  contraction  of  gold  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  years  following  1873.  The  first  was  that  the  events  in 
the  money  market  consequent  on  the  gold  withdrawals  for  Germany, 
and  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States,  had 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  prices  by  acting  on  the  discount  market, 
and  assisting  an  oscillation  from  a  credit  to  a  discredit  range  of 
prices.  This  was  an  obvious  and  palpable  fact  of  the  time,  but  1 
laid  no  great  stress  on  it.  OsciUations  in  the  money  market  and 
prices  incidental  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  credit  are  familiar  pheno- 
mena, and  it  could  not  be  said  in  1879  that  the  oscillation  towards 
discredit  was  so  very  much  more  than  usual,  that  apart  from 
other  circumstances  the  low  prices  should  have  been  deemed 
remarkable.  The  second  suggestion,  however,  was  that  although 
it  was  then  early  to  speculate,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  we 
were  in  the  presence  of,  or  about  to  be  in  the  presence  of,  the 
phenomenon  known  to  economists  as  appreciation  of  money.  I  did 
not  define  the  terms,  assuming  them  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by 
those  interested,  but  the  meaning  1  believe  was  clear  enough. 
Appreciation  or  depreciation  of  money  being  phenomena  only  to  be 
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xneasared  at  long  intervals,  for  it  is  only  at  sacli  intervals  that  it 
becomes  expedient  to  make  commodities  a  measure,  and  so  to 
measare  money,  what  I  had  in  my  mind  was  to  suggest  that  the 
course  of  prices  in  the  immediately  following  years  would  probably 
deserve  attention;  that  when  time  had  passed  for  another  cycle  of 
credit  and  discredit,  it  would  clearly  be  seen  whether  prices  had 
fallen  to  a  permanently  lower  level  than  in  the  period  before  18/3, 
in  which  case  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  an  "appreciation 
of  money  "  having  occurred.  The  reasons  for  that  opinion,  in 
which  to  a  large  extent  there  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  I 
had  said  so  long  ago  as  1872,  appeared  also  to  be  overwhelmingly 
strong.  There  was  visibly  a  strong  "  pull "  upon  gold,  which  was 
passing  out  of  circulation  in  England  instead  of  passing  into  it,  as 
in  the  twenty  years  before  1873.  The  production  was  obviously 
diminishing ;  there  was  also  to  all  appearance  an  increase  of  the 
cost  of  producing  gold,  which  pointed  in  the  same  direction  of  an 
increase  of  its  purchasing  power.  All  this  was  said  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  theorising.  The  quantity  of  money  in  supply 
and  the  demands  upon  it  were  certainly  assumed  to  have  some 
connection  with  prices,  the  theory  of  the  connection  having  never 
before  been  disputed  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  did  nothing  more 
than  point  out  that  if  the  world  was  about  to  witness  an  appre- 
ciation of  gold — a  rise  in  its  purchasing  power  measured  by 
commodities,  and  ascertained  after  long  intervals,  so  as  to  allow 
for  minor  oscillations  and  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  fact  for  the 
comparisons  to  which  it  is  adapted — then  there  were  sufficient 
facts  in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  gold  to  account  for  the 
appreciation. 

If  the  test  of  prophecy  be  the  event,  there  was  never  surely  a 
better  forecast.  The  fall  of  prices  in  such  a  general  way  as  to 
amount  to  what  is  known  as  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
is  generally,  I  might  almost  say,  universally  admitted.  There  is 
much  assertion  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  no  appreciation  of 
gold,  but  the  assertion  is  made  by  those  who  attach  a  meaning,  or 
think  they  attach  a  meaning,  to  the  words  which  I  confess  I  am 
unable  to  make  out  and  express  in  my  own  language,  and  there 
can  at  any  rate  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  phrase  is  here  limited 
and  defined,  we  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
phenomenon  known  as  appreciation  of  money.  Measured  by  any 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities  usually  taken  as  the  measure 
for  such  a  purpose,  gold  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  more 
purchasing  power  than  was  the  case  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
and  this  high  purchasing  power  has  heen  continued  over  a  long 
enough  period  to  allow  for  all  minor  oscillations. 

It  would  be  slaying  the  slain  to  recapitulate  all  the  facts  as  to 
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the  fall  of  prices ;  bnt  as  the  question  was  first  distinctly  raised  at 
onr  meetings,  and  the  record  may  be  convenient,  we  may  refer 
briefly  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  1879,  and  see  how  the  tables 
look  when  continued  to  the  present  date,  and  what  additional 
evidence  has  been  worked  np. 

Let  me  first  refer  to  the  short  table  with  which  the  paper  in 
1879  began,  and  which  was  made  use  of,  it  will  be  remembered,  as 
an  extraneous  table  which  had  been  commenced  several  years 
before  for  another  purpose,  and  which,  thongh  short,  seems  to  me 
to  contain  a  great  deal : — 

A.— Prices  of  Leading  Wholesale  Commodities  in  January^  1873, 1879,  1883, 
atid  1885,  and  December,  1888,  compared. 


Scotch  pig  iron  per  ton 

Coals    „ 

Copper,  Chili  bars „ 

Straits  tin    „ 

Wheat,  Grazettc  average...  per  qr. 
„       red    spring,  afcl^.v-hl 

New  York  /  P^'  *'*'^' 

Moor,  town  made per  sack 

„      New  York  price....  per  brl. 
Beef,  inferior per  8  lbs. 

„    prime  small „ 

Cotton,  middling  upland,  per  lb. 

Wool  per  pack 

Sugar,  Manilla  muscayado  per  cwt. 
Coffee,  Ceylon,  good  red...       „ 
Pepper,  black  Malabar ....  per  lb. 
Saltpetre,  foreign  per  cwt. 


1873. 


127*. 
30*. 
911. 
1421. 
55*.  lid, 

$1.70 

47*.  6d. 

$7:5 
3*.  10(2. 
5*.  Zd, 

lOd. 

231. 
21*.  6d. 

80*. 

7d. 

29*. 


1879. 


43*. 
19*. 

575. 

6il, 

39'-  yd. 

li.io 

37*. 

13-70 

2*.  lod. 

4*.  9rf. 

13^. 
16*. 
65*. 
4K 
19*. 


1883.        1885. 


47*.  Sd. 
17*.  6d. 

661. 

931. 
40s.  4d. 

11.18 

38*. 
14.30 
4is.4d. 

6*. 
5iK 

12/. 
I6s.6d. 
78».6d. 

bid. 

19*. 


41*.  gd. 
]8*. 

481^. 

77R 
34».  lid. 

91C. 
32*. 

4*. 

5*.  4<^. 
6d. 
Ill, 
10*. 
71*. 
%d. 
15*.  id. 


1888. 


41*.  lid. 

17*.  9d. 

78/. 

lOli/. 

31*.  9d. 

lOGic* 

33*. 
13.60 
2t.M, 
4a.  2d. 

11/. 
13*.  3d.\ 

91*.t 

7f  (/. 
16*.  6^. 


•  Comer. 

t  In  1888  this  is  the  quotation  of  Brown  West  Indian.  I  haye  been  unable  to 
find  a  quotation  for  "  Manilla  Muscavado  "  in  the  usual  price  lists ;  but  the  price 
of  Brown  West  Indian  in  1885  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  hero  given  for  Manilla 
Muscavado. 

X  This  is  Ceylon  Plan.  Mid.,  as  I  do  not  find  the  old  quality  quoted  in  the  lists 
before  me.  The  price  taken  in  1885  was  rather  higher  ±han  Ceylon  Plan.  Mid.  at 
that  time,  but  the  difference  was  not  material,  and  I  have  now  taken  the  top  price 
instead  of  the  mean  price. 


The  advantage  of  this  table  is  that  it  leaves  o£E  at  a  point 
YfhQTx  trade  is  good,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inflation  in 
•different  quarters,  bnt  although  some  prices  are  higher  now  than 
in  1885,  they  are  still  in  very  few  cases  higher  than  in  1883,  while 
they  are  far  below  the  level  of  1873,  and  a  good  deal  below  the 
level  of  1879 ;  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  a  year  of 
depression,  while  the  present  is  a  year  of  expansion.  The  fact  of 
<jontinnously  low  prices  for  the  bulk  of  staple  articles  is  accord- 
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ingly  established  by  this  short  table,  and  this  is  -what  is  meant  bj 
an  appreciation  of  gold  measured  by  commodities.  There  may  be 
no  appreciation,  nsing  the  words  in  some  sense  not  clearly  defined ; 
but  that  if  we  measure  by  the  mean  or  average  of  the  articles 
named  there  is  a  rise  in  the  purchasiug  power  of  gold  is  self 
evident.  The  phrase  is  only  a  synonym  for  the  fall  of  prices. 
There  can  be  no  dispate  about  the  fact. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  conclusions  from  the  index  numbers, 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  talk  of  late  years — the  "  Economist*' 
index  number,  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  number,  Dr.  Soetbeer's  number, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  index  number,  the  latter  based  on  tho 
average  prices  of  imports  and  exports.  These  numbers  are  so  well 
known  that  I  may  simply  copy  a  few  extracts  from  the  records 
and  place  them  side  by  side,  along  with  similar  extracts  for  the 
price  of  silver,  leaving  them  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  table 
of  course  could  be  easily  enlarged  : — 

R — Comparison  of  the  Index  Numbers  of  the  "  Economist^  Mr,  Sauerbeck, 
Board  of  Trade  Import  and  Export  Prices,  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  an 
American  Index  Number. 


Average 

Yean, 

1868-77. 

HI 

DecroiMm 
SecoDd  Period. 

Amonnt. 

Per  Cent. 

I.  "Eoonomist"   

2750 
100 
129 
113 
857 
85-6 
100 

2300 
79 

120 

93 
59*9 

in 

82 

450 

21 

9 

20 

25-8 

13-9 
18 

i6i 

2,\ 

11.  Sauerbeck 

in.  Soetbeer* 

IV.  American  t    

V.  Board  of  Trade  im-  "I  Exportsf 
port  and   export  V 
prices ^ J  ImportaJ 

VI.  Silrer  (Sanerbeck)   

8 
18 
30 
t6 
18 

•  1866-75  and  1876-85. 

t  1866-70  and  1876-80.  The  American  figures  are  not  later  than  1880. 
See  Appendix  III,  appendix  to  fir^t  report  of  Boyal  CommisBion  on  Trade 
Depression. 

X  Figures  of  1873  and  1883.  These  figures  not  being  calculated  for  every 
year,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  average  of  a  ten-vearlj  period ;  but  the  resalta- 
-vrould  be  much  the  same  comparing  any  other  years  at  ten  years'  interval. 


Thus,  whichever  of  these  measures  be  adopted,  we  are  equally 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  measured  by.  staple  articles,  no  matter 
bow  we  select  them,  gold  is  found  to  have  increased  its  purchasing 
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power;  and  the  increase  has  lasted  over  a  long  enongh  period 
to  allow  for  minor  fluctuations,  and  to  show  a  change  which  can 
be  made  nse  of  for  snch  comparisons  as  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  is  adapted  to  illnstrate. 

In  my  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Gold  and 
Silver,  I  said  a  great  deal  about  index  nnmbers,  and  how  they  can 
be  nsed,  to  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  here,  as  well  as  to  the 
papers  on  the  '*  Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports,*'  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. Let  me  only  say  here,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
logical  thread  of  the  argument,  that  an  index  number,  apart  from 
the  details  of  its  construction,  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  device  to  enable  a  mean  or  average  to  be 
struck  of  the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  articles,  the  mean  being 
the  result  of  an  addition  of  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  named 
divided  by  the  number,  and  the  average  being  arrived  at  after 
weighting  the  prices  selected  according  to  an  estimate,  on  a  subjec- 
tive or  objective  basis,  of  their  relative  importance.  The  estimate 
in  the  case  of  the  prices  of  imports  and  exports  with  which  I  have 
myself  dealt,  is  on  an  objective  basis,  that  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  each  import  to  the  whole  imports,  and  of  each  export  to  the 
whole  exports.  Formally  the  latter  process  gets  rid  of  the  only 
good  theoretical  objection  ever  made  to  the  use  of  index  numbers 
as  a  means  of  averaging  a  group  of  prices,  the  objection,  viz.,  that 
all  articles,  important  or  unimportant,  are  treated  alike ;  but  I 
may  state  that  practically,  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  mathe- 
matical investigations  for  the  monetary  committee  of  the  British 
Association,  of  which  several  of  us  are  members,  the  ordinary  index 
numbers,  which  are  exposed  to  the  theoretical  objections  stated, 
yield  much  the  same  results  as  the  formally  more  correct  indexes. 
The  reason  is,  that  having  been  selected  almost  at  random  as  it 
were  from  among  staple  articles  which  happened  to  be  quoted  in 
wholesale  price  lists,  the  articles  in  general  have  moved  in 
sympathy,  so  that  one  selection  yields  much  the  same  results  as 
any  other.  This  is  what  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  in  fact 
Mr.  Edgeworth  has  tried  and  compared  the  different  index  numbers 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  a  new  number  based  on  a 
different  objective  basis,  and  for  practical  purposes  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  them. 

All  this  is  important  when  we  proceed  to  the  next  step,  which 
is  to  infer  from  the  appreciation  of  gold  measured  by  the  com- 
modities or  groups  stated,  the  probable  appreciation  if  we  had  for 
measure  a  still  greater  number  of  articles,  or  in  fact  all  articles. 
This  is  a  matter  of  inference;  but  when  in  fact  the  different 
groups  include  from  50  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  chief  commodities 
in  use  or  consumed,  or  good  types  of  these  commodities,  it  would 
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require  very  strong  suggestions  as  to  an  opposite  movement  in 
the  smaller  number  of  ai*ticles  whicli  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
test  to  overbalance  the  conclusion  to  which  the  index  numbers 
point.  There  are  facts  which  would  lead  us  to  presume  that  the 
fall  of  prices  in  the  excluded  articles  has  been  even  greater  in 
proportion  than  in  the  case  of  the  articles  included ;  but  without 
laying  stress  on  this,  the  proportion  excluded  is  so  small  that  we 
may  have  confidence  in  the  general  conclusion  from  the  actual 
measure.  Thus  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetical  statement  that, 
measured  by  any  of  the  groups  named,  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  has  increased  of  late  years;  it  is  a  matter  of  practical 
certainty,  though  there  can  be  no  arithmetical  proof  formally 
complete,  that  measured  by  things  in  general  gold  has  appreciated 
— ^its  purchasing  power  has  risen. 

There  is  also  corroborative  evidence  of  a  veiy  strong  kind  in 
favour  of  the  same  coDclusion  in  various  sets  of  facts  as  to  values, 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  essay  already  referred  to,  published 
in  1885.  These  are  the  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  import  and 
export  values  compared  with  the  growth  of  quantities,  the  facts 
as  to  income  tax  valuations,  and  the  like.  The  facts  on  these 
heads  are  now  notorious.  The  logic  of  the  use  of  them  is  that 
they  show  effects  in  a  mass,  and  thus  get  rid  of  any  objections 
based  on  the  possible  peculiarities  of  some  prices,  though  these  are 
also  got  rid  of,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  different  way.  Thus  as  regards 
imports  and  exports,  if  we  are  entitled  to  assume  from  the  growth 
of  quantities  a  certain  growth  of  business,  then  if  the  growth 
of  import  and  export  values  is  at  a  different  rate,  the  inference 
clearly  is  that  the  money  expression  of  the  individual  things  has 
changed.  Hence  only  can  it  be  that  the  mass  of  values  is  lower. 
The  same  with  income  tax  valuations,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  paper 
at  the  British  Association  last  year,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out  again  in  a  book  on  the  **  Accumulations  of  Capital  in 
"  Recent  Tears,"  which  will  continue  the  paper  read  before  the 
Society  in  January,  1878,  and  which  is  all  but  ready  for  publication. 
If  the  produce  of  land  commands  a  less  money  price  than  before, 
rent  falls  and  the  capital  value  falls ;  if  houses  are  built  of  less 
costly  materials,  object  for  object,  their  capital  value  and  rent  are 
also  lower  than  thay  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
calculate,  given  the  increase  of  population,  and  assuming  a  certain 
growth  in  real  wealth  per  head,  what  difference  is  made  in  the 
figures  by  the  change  in  the  money  expression,  which  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  a  fall  in  the  money  value  of  average  things. 

iNTow  with  regard  to  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  imports 
and  exports  in  quantities  and  values,  the  facts  are  very  clear.  To 
bring  this  out  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  various  reports  to 
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the  Board  of  Trade  which  I  have  made  in  the  "  Prices  of  Imports 
"  and  Exports,"  and  it  was  obviously  a  point  of  varions  tables  which 
were  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  comparison  here.  Let  me 
only  condense  from  the  latter  tables  the  following  short  table, 
comparing  the  growth  of  the  money  values  of  imports  and  exports 
per  head  with  the  growth  of  the  entries  of  shipping  per  head : — 


C. — Average  Imports  per  Bead  and  Total  Imports  and  Exports  per  Head 
of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Undermentioned  Quin- 
quennial Periods  ;  with  the  Entries  of  Shipping  per  Head  in  the  same 
Periods  ;  also  showing  Percentage  Increase  or  Decreases. 


[Extracted  from  First  Beport  of  Trade  Depression  Commission,  p.  127,  Ac., 
and  continued.] 

Imports  per  Head. 

Imports  and  Exports 
per  Head. 

Sntries  of  Shipping 

Amount. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
IMur  Cent. 

on 
Previous 
Period. 

Amonut 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
per  Cent. 

on 
Prerions 
Period. 

Amount 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

on 
Previous 
Period. 

1855-59 

£    s.    d, 
6-3 

8  14 

9  8    2 

10  17    2 

11  3    6 
11  11    - 

9  16    9 

34 

17 

'5 

3 

3 

-  19 

£     a,    d. 
10  19    2 
14    4    3 

16  19    1 
19  19    3 
18  16    6 
20-1 

17  15  10 

30 
J9 
18 

-  6 
+    6 

—  11 

Tons. 
0-38 
0-45 
0-58 
0-65 
0-75 
0-86 
0-86 

'60-64...... 

18 

*65-69 

18 

'70-74 

23 
*5 

»75  79 

'80-84 

'85-87 

Thns  while,  in  the  earlier  qninqnennial  periods,  the  increase  in 
values  is  more  than  the  increase  of  shipping,  although  the  latter  is 
very  great,  the  increase  in  values  practically  stops  short  about 
1874,  or  amounts  to  very  little  after  that ;  while  the  increase  in 
shipping  goes  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  if  not  quite  at  so  rapid  a  rate 
as  formerly.  There  is  much  other  evidence,  if  we  go  into  details, 
of  a  rapid  growth  of  our  foreign  trade,  judging  by  quantities  only, 
while  values  do  not  increase,  for  which  those  interested  may  be 
referred  to  the  tables  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  income  tax  and  other  property  valuations,  it  will 
be  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  failure  of  their  growth  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  growth  in  the  immediately  preceding  period,  in  the 
simplest  manner.  The  following  short  table  is  extracted  from  the 
tables  produced  bj  Sir  Algernon  West  to  the  Trade  Depression 
Commission: — 

D. — Statement  of  Gross  Amount  of  Profits  Assessed  to  Income  Tax  per 
Head  in  Undermentioned  Quinquennial  Periods. 

[Appendix  to  First  Report  of  Trade  Depression  Commission,  p.  212.] 

1865-69.    Annual  average  per  head  14*0 

'70-74.  „  15-6 

'75-79.  „  17-4 

'80-84.  „  irx 

Allowing  for  the  notorious  increase  in  production  per  head 
shown  by  other  statistics,  such  as  the  entries  of  shipping  and  the 
like,  such  a  failure  of  money  values  to  respond  snrely  confirms  the 
impression,  derived  from  the  above  figures  of  fall  of  prices  shown 
by  index  numbers  and  otherwise,  as  to  the  rise  in  the  pnrchafiing 
power  of  money  being  quite  general.  Whatever  doubts  may  be 
raised  as  to  the  generality  of  the  fall,  when  we  look  at  prices  merely, 
however  grouped,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  them  when  we 
look  at  such  mass  observations  as  those  of  the  g^wth  of  import 
and  export  values  and  valuations  of  property  compared  with  the 
growth  of  things. 

The  evidence  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
point,  but  the  same  divergence  between  the  growth  of  quantities  is 
noticeable  in  the  statistics  of  import  and  export  values,  and  statis- 
tics of  property  valuations,  in  foreign  countries.  The  tables  pat 
in  by  myself  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression 
fully  show  this ;  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  statement  on 
this  head  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  in  a  note  of  his  to  the  report  of  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Commission. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  mention  the  point  specially,  but  so 
much  has  been  said  quite  properly  as  to  retail  prices  not  following 
necessarily  to  the  full  extent  wholesale  prices,  and  as  to  the  danger, 
therefore,  t)f  relying  too  exclusively  on  the  latter,  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  these  mass  figures  on  the 
question  of  how  far  wholesale  prices  are  to  be  trusted  as  a 
measure  of  gold,  because  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  represen- 
tative of  prices  of  commodities  in  general.  It  seems  to  be  plain 
that  if  retail  prices  did  not  follow  wholesale  prices  more  closely 
than  would  be  thought  likely  at  first  sight,  results  like  what  is 
here  shown  in  the  mass  would  not  appear.  A  little  reflection 
will  also  show,  I  think,  that  retail  prices  can  hardly  fail  to  follow 
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lyholesale  prices  closely.  So  far  as  the  difference  between  them 
and  wholesale  prices  is  made  up  by  cost  of  distribution,  there 
appears  to  be  no  small  reason  to  believe,  first,  that  the  real  cost  of 
distribution,  as  well  as  the  real  cost  of  production,  has  lately 
diminished ;  and  next  that,  at  most,  the  mere  cost  of  distribution 
is  only  a  fraction,  20  or  30  per  cent,  at  most,  of  the  final  cost  of 
articles,  so  that,  even  if  no  economies  are  effected  in  distribution  in 
a  given  period,  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices  must  still  drag  with  it 
substantially  the  fall  of  retail  prices.  Some  retail  prices  may  not 
fall  nominally,  as  they  embody  largely  labour  expended  on  the 
wholesale  article;  but  this  phenomenon  belongs  in  part  to  the 
phenomenon  of  a  non-diminution  of  wages  while  prices  fall,  which 
may  be  the  characteristic  of  some  cases  of  appreciating  money,  and 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  present  case,  as  we  shall  presently 
discuss.  Thus  the  point  of  retail  prices  was  a  proper  one  to  raise, 
and  there  is  something  in  it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us 
forming  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  of  late  years,  indicated  by  the  measure  of  wholesale  com- 
modities, is,  in  fact,  quite  general.  We  do  not  need  to  include  all 
commodities,  each  properly  weighted,  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

The  Degree  and  Character  of  the  Appreciation. 

The  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  measured  by  com- 
modities being  established,  it  remains  for  consideration  to  which 
of  the  types  described  in  our  preliminary  remarks  this  appreciation 
belongs  ?  Is  it  an  appreciation  in  which  the  income  per  head  of 
the  community,  and  the  earnings  per  head  of  the  wage  earners, 
diminish  ?  Is  it  an  appreciation  in  which  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  whole  community  diminishes  P  Or  is  it  a  case  where  incomes 
remain  stationary  although  commodities  fall  P 

I  assume  the  community  to  be  itself  one  of  the  advancing  type, 
as  in  fact  all  the  communities  which  are  gold  using  undoubtedly 
are.  Tried  by  the  test  of  things  produced,  all  these  communities  have 
lately  been  advancing  in  population  and  wealth,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  measure  what  the  percentage  of  advance  is.  Appre- 
ciation of  money  in  their  case  must  accordingly  conform  to  one  of 
the  three  types  stated :  (1)  a  fall  of  prices  along  with  stationary 
incomes;  (2)  a  fall  along  with  diminishing  incomes  per  head; 
(3)  a  fall  along  with  a  diminution  of  the  aggregate  money  income 
of  the  community.  To  which  categoiy  does  the  appreciation 
belong? 

The  facts  here  are  most  difficult  of  measurement,  owing  to  the 
want  of  records  of  wages  in  a  tolerably  complete  statistical  form. 
Records  of  wages  for  a  purpose  like  the  present  ought  to  show  the 
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aggregate  earnings  of  the  wage  earning  part  of  the  community, 
from  which,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  population,  the  amount  per 
liead  can  be  deduced.  With  such  records  at  short  intervals,  the 
result  we  now  wish  to  arrive  at  would  appear  at  once,  not  as  a 
matter  of  inference,  but  as  a  statement  of  fact.  But  no  such  records 
are  in  existence.  Instead  there  are  only  records  of  isolated  rates 
of  wages,  not  "  weighted  "  in  any  way,  with  apparent  changes  in 
opposite  directions  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  becomes  most 
difficult  to  deduce  what  the  general  movement  is.  Fortunately  for 
us,  however,  there  is  in  England  at  any  rate  a  record  of  a  large 
part  of  the  income  of  the  nation  which  may  be  considered  tolerably 
complete,  and  whicb  may  help,  along  with  careful  study  of  such 
wages  records  as  exist,  to  show  what  the  conclusion  on  the  point 
before  us  must  be. 

The  records  referred  to  are  those  of  the  income  tax,  which  have 
already  been  quoted  for  another  purpose,  but  which  may  again  be 
used  with  greater  detail  for  the  somewhat  novel  question  now 
raised.  Here  tbere  is  an  account  of  a  large  part  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  nation  from  time  to  time,  largely,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, the  earnings  or  profits  of  capital.  Assuming  the  recipients 
of  this  income  not  to  change  greatly  from  year  to  year  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  population,  though  we  cannot  count  their 
numbers,  then  we  may  infer  that  the  income  per  head  diminishes 
or  increases  as  we  find  that  the  annual  amount  divided  by  the 
numbers  of  the  general  population  diminishes  or  increases.  We 
can  also  see  directly  whether  in  the  aggregate  this  portion  of  the 
national  income  diminishes  or  increases. 

Looking  at  the  income  tax  income  then  we  find  that  tbe  figures 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  ending  1886,  and  beyond  this  we  need 
not  go,  are  as  follows : — 

Income  Tax  Income  in  the  undermentioned  Years. 

[In  millions.] 


1867.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'70.. 
•71.. 
•72.. 
'73.. 
'74. 
'75.. 
'76.. 


Annual  ayerage 492 

„  per  head....    i^l.io*. 

„        of  1875-76,  i7l.Zs,6d, 


424 

1877. 

4.^0 

'78. 

435 

'79. 

445 

'80. 

466 

'81. 

482 

'82. 

514 

'83. 

549 
571 
579 

'84. 

'85. 

'86. 

Annual  aveTage 


per  head 

»     igitizedPy^®^-^ 


£ 

570 
578 
578 

577 
585 
60X 
613 
628 
631 
630 

599 
17/. 
17/.  5*. 
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This  shows  a  material  increase  even  in  the  amount  per  head, 
comparing  ten  years'  period  with  a  ten  years'  period.  It  will  not 
fail  to  bo  observed,  however,  that  while  in  the  first  ten  years' 
period,  the  increase  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  period  is 
very  great,  the  reverse  is  the  caae  in  the  second  ten  years'  period, 
the  income  having  increased  little  all  through.  The  average  in  the 
first  ten  years'  period  is  thus  the  average  of  years  of  rapid  growth ; 
the  second  of  an  almost  stationary  period.  Comparing  the  two 
last  years  of  each  period  only  the  income  per  head  is  found  to 
have  even  slightly  diminished. 

Unless  therefore  there  has  been  something  different  in  the 
progress  of  non-income  tax  incomes  from  what  has  taken  place  in 
income  tax  incomes,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  appreciation 
of  gold  measured  by  commodities  of  late  years  is  an  appreciation 
which  has  not  extended,  or  has  yet  extended  very  little,  to  the 
diminution  of  incomes  per  head,  much  less  to  a  diminution  of  the. 
aggregate  of  individual  incomes;  in  other  words  it  must  be  an 
appreciation  of  a  comparatively  mild  type. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  also,  what  we  do  know  of  wages  points  in 
the  same  direction.  I  shall  mention  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  seem  to  point  in  this  direction,  and  refer  to  and  explain  any 
opposing  facts  which  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 

First  then  there  is  a  general  impression  that  wages  have  not 
declined  at  all,  or  at  least  have  declined  very  little.  Popular 
impressions  count  for  yery  little  as  a  rule  when  they  can  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  figures ;  but  if  there  had  been  at  all  a  general 
and  heavy  fall  of  wages,  a  fall  at  all  approaching  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities,  it  is  an  event  which  must  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  I  remember  Mr.  Jevons,  who  was  present  when  I 
read  my  paper  in  1879,  remarking  to  me  as  we  left  the  meeting 
that  he  looked  forward  with  some  foreboding  to  an  appreciation  of 
money,  anticipating,  as  we  all  did  then,  that  wages  would  follow 
suit  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  not  adverting  to  the  possibility  of  a 
considerable  fall  of  prices  without  incomes  per  head  declining. 
That  there  have  not  been  strikes  and  lock-outs  on  an  extensive 
scale,  such  as  Mr.  Jevons  anticipated,  is  evidence  jpro  tanto  that 
the  general  and  severe  fall  in  wages  he  rather  looked  forward 
to,  and  many  more  of  us  also  looked  forward  to,  has  not  in  fact 
occurred. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  there  being  no  great  fall  in  wages,  I  may 
perhaps  remind  you  of  Mr.  Goschen's  puzzle  on  this  very  head 
when  lie  delivered  his  address  on  appreciation  of  gold  at  the 
Bankers'  Institute  in  1883.  He  could  not  then  account  for  wages 
and  incomes  keeping  up  and  prices  declining.  Since  1883  certainly 
there  has  been  no  material  decline  of  wages,  and  the  puzzle  would 
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remain  unless  upon  the  hypothesis  now  put  forward  of  an  increase 
of  real  wealth,  which  is  represented  by  the  same  money  income  as 
before,  bat  to  which  the  fall  of  prices  ensures  that  the  same  income 
will  go  farther  than  it  did, 

I  have  still  more  important  evidence  to  adduce,  however,  as  to 
the  generality  of  the  impression  that  there  has  been  no  geperal 
fall  in  wages  of  late  years  corresponding  to  the  fall  of  commodities. 
Looking  over  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  Trade  Depression  Com- 
mission, we  find  that  one  of  the  questions  put  to  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  mercantile  bodies,  and  to  workmen's  associa- 
tions, bore  on  this  very  point.  They  were  asked  to  say  in  1885 
whether  wages  were  then  less  on  the  average  than  they  had  been 
in  the  previous  twenty  years.  This  was  not  precisely  the  question 
we  should  have  liked  to  put  for  the  present  purpose,  but  allowing 
for  the  fact  that  the  average  would  include  the  inflated  years  of 
1872-76,  the  answer  that  wages  were  not  then  under  the  average 
of  the  previous  twenty,  or  very  little  under  the  average,  if  at  all 
general,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  can  have  been  no  material 
fall  in  money  wages  of  late  from  the  average  of  the  ten  years 
1867-76,  which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  comparison  of  the  fall 
of  prices.  The  answers  however  are  most  conclusive  on  the  point. 
I  have  extracted  them  one  and  all,  except  one  or  two  detailed  tables 
which  I  deal  with  specially ;  and  I  have  placed  these  anwers  in 
the  appendix.  They  speak  for  themselves.  They  seem  to  be 
absolute  proof  that  there  could  have  been  no  great  and  general 
fall  in  wages  of  late  years. 

There  is  moreover  statistical  evidence  of  the  general  mainte- 
nance of  wages  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  In  the 
last  report  on  Trades  Unions,  by  Mr.  Burnett,  the  labour  corres- 
pondent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  will  be  found  a  series  of 
tables,  including  among  other  particulars  the  standard  rates  of 
wages  for  a  long  period  of  years  in  various  trades  there  men- 
tioned.^    From  this  I  extract  the  following  particulars  : — 


*  Beport  on  Trades  Unions,  C-5506,  Scss.  1888,  pp.  134  ei  ^C 
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— Comparison  of  Wages  Rates  published  in  the  Second  Report  oftheLahowr  Correspondence 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  Trades  Unions, 


Engineers (p.    31) 

Amalgamated  Society  1 

of  Carpenten  and  \  (a  38) 

Joiners    •.- J 

Steam  Engine  Makers  (  „  85) 

Iron  Founders („  87) 

United  Kingdom  Pat- 1    /  ^^v 

tern  Makers   /   ^»  ^^ 

Operatiye  Bricklayers  1    f  v 

(summer')    J    ^»  »' 

Iron     Moulders     ofl    >-  .^x 

Scotland /   ^"  ^^' 

Compositors  (time  only)  („  49) 

Journeymen     Book- 1    /  k-,  , 

binders    /   (»  ^^^ 

Associated  Blacksmiths  (  „  53) 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers  („  55) 

Operative     Stone-     1    ,  ggx 

masons  (summer)  J    ^  "        -' 

G-lass     Bottlemakers  1    /  ^^x 

of  Yorkshire /   ^  "  ®^^ 

Northumberland  Mineni*(  „    69) 

Stonemen    

Onsetters    

Banksmen 

Putters   

Kent     and      Sussex  1    f  ^.x 

Labourers  /   ^»  ^^^ 

Pressmen f„  75> 

Zincworkers    („    77) 

Coopers  (Leith   andl    /  q«x 

Kdinburjzh) /   ^"    ^^^ 

United      Operatiye  1 

Bricklayers   (sum-  [-   ( „  88) 

mer)    J 

Perseyeranoe  Society! 

of  Carpenters  and  >  (  „  85) 

Joiners    J 

Operatiye  Plasterers  ....  (  „  87) 

Oo-operatiye  Smiths  ....  ?  „  89) 

Plumbers („  91) 

Durham       Colliery  "I    ^     ,oi\ 

Enginemen    /   ^  •>  ^*^' 

Can>enters  and  Joiners 

Scotlandf 

Aberdeen    ^„  148) 

Bishopsbriggs    ....  („  „ 

Coatbridge („  „ 

Dundee  i„  „ 

Edinburgh     („  „ 

Glwgow (  „  „ 

Johnstone („  „ 

?*im r„  „ 

Stirling  („  „ 

Friendly    Ironfounders  ( ,,  147) 


NonnBl,  1866-76. 

Mazimnni,  1873-74. 

Latest. 

per  week 

22«.  to   l6s. 

26*.  to  36*. 

26*.  to  38*. 

II 

2o#.  to  37*.  8<f. 

21*.  to  42*.  4d. 

20*.  to  42*.  4irf. 

II 
II 

24*.  to  iSs, 
26*.  id. 

26*.  to  86*. 
26*.  6d. 

26*.  to  38*. 
24*. 

II 

Ins,  in  1885] 

— 

31*.  7id. 

II 

10s.  to  39*.  ^d. 

24*.  to  45*.  5<?. 

24*.  to  42*.  ^id. 

per  hour 

l\d. 

nd. 

yd. 

per  week 

33'. 

86*. 

36*. 

» 

32#. 

82*. 

32*. 

per  hour 

25#. 

id,  to  %\d. 

27*. 
Sid. 

28*. 

Sid,  to  9<;. 

per  week 

20S,  to  37«.  id. 

18*.to40*.-irf. 

20*.  to  40*. 

i> 

33»- 

36*. 

30*. 

per  day 

4»- 
5». 

7*.  5rf. 
7*.  9d. 

4*.  8rf. 
4*.4ii. 

II 

5»' 

3*.  lid. 

7*.  8rf, 
5*.  lid. 

4».  Zid. 
IS,  9K 

per  week 

lis. 

15*. 

12*.  6<;. 

II 

not  stated 

36*. 

36*. 

II 

36*.  to  39#. 

86*.  to  89*. 

l6s,  to  39*. 

II 

23*.  to  25«. 

27*. 

27*. 

II 

23*.  to  3o#. 

27*.  to  88*. 

27*.  to  36*. 

per  hour 

not  stated 

9d, 

9rf. 

per  week 
per  hour 

II 
25*. 

not  stated 

6d.  to  9d. 
88*. 
8d. 

6<2.  to  9<f . 
30*. 
8rf. 

» 

ft 

5*.  11<2. 

4*.4ii. 

II 
11 
II 

w 

II 

w 

11 
II 

per  week 

4W. 

6rf. 

6<i. 
6id. 
6kd, 

Sd. 
Akd. 

Sid. 
26s.  id. 

7rf. 
9d. 
Sd, 
Sd, 
Skd. 
9rf. 
7«i. 
Sd. 
Sd, 
26*.  3(2. 

6d. 
7K 
6H. 
7rf. 
7«i. 
7K 

5rf. 
6<i. 
24*. 
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It  yronld  be  most  desirable  to  hare  more  details  of  this  sort,  but 
the  indication  is  certainly  not  that  of  greatly  declining  wages  of 
late  years  when  period  is  compared  with  period.  There  are  some 
cases  of  decline,  bnt  on  the  whole  the  normal  wages  of  ten  or  fifteea 
years  ago  are  maintained.  The  cases  where  the  decline  takes  place 
are  mainly  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  where  there  was  special 
inflation  in  1872-76,  and  also  agricultural  labour,  where  there  was 
also  some  inflation  about  the  same  date ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the 
decline  below  the  average  wage  as  it  stood  before  the  inflated 
years,  or  even  below  an  average  for  a  long  period,  including  the 
inflated  years,  is  not  very  marked.  Of  course  a  few  exceptions 
would  not  alter  the  general  conclusion.  Incessant  changes  are 
going  on  in  the  conditions  of  different  trades  and  their  relations  to 
others.  The  average  wage  may  be  maintained  throughout  the 
labouring  community,  notwithstanding  these  special  declines. 

To  the  same  effect  are  various  tables  which  can  be  extracted 
from  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  Trade  Depression  Commission.  I 
begin  with  two  or  three  tables  put  in  by  Mr.  Lord,  the  President 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  last  being  a  sum- 
mary of  longer  tables  whose  construction  does  not  appear  logically 
correct,  but  which  contain  data,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  although  the  process  by  which  it  is 
actually  arrived  at  may  not  appear  strictly  and  logically  ooirect. 
These  tables  are  as  follows : — 


F. —  Wages  in  Lancashire  Mills  given  by  Mr,  Lord^  President  of  ths 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

[Appendix,  Part  I,  to  Second  Beport  of  Boyal  OomnuBsion  on  Tnde  Depression 

(p.  877).] 
M. — Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving, 


Nnm- 
bera  Em- 
ployed. 


BeMsripUon. 


Average  Weekly  EBrnings. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1877. 


1883. 


10 
16 
52 
60 
830 
2 
10 


Strippers  and  grinders 

BoTers 

Minders  

Winders 

Wearers  

Mechanios  


Orerlookers  and  tack- 
lers 


£  »,  d, 

-  II    - 

-  7     6 

-  i8    - 
-86 

-82 

I     I     - 
II- 


£  s.  d. 

-  14    - 

-  11    - 

-  18    - 

-  9    - 

-  14    9 
14- 

«     5    - 


£  8,  d. 

-  17  - 

-  II  6 
I  2  - 

-  II  6 

-  15  6 
I  6  - 

I  lO  - 


&  9,  d, 
11- 

-  19  6 
1  10  - 

-  14  - 

-  16  - 
1  10  - 


&  %d, 

-  19  - 

-  i8  - 
I    9  - 

-  12  6 

-  15  - 
I    10  - 


}^0^  fe'3 
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At  the  above  rttes  the  weekly  wages  of  operatiyes  working  a  mill  of  lyooo 
looms  with  requisite  spixming,  yix. : — 

£    9.  d. 

480  persons,  amounted  in  1850  to   2313- 

And  in  1888  to  403  16    - 


Inoxease.. 


17a  13 


—  74*69  per  cent. 
Increase  in  1888  oyer  1850 

In  1850  the  great  majority  of  weayers  had  only  two  looms  each,  now  they 
ayerage  about  three  looms  each. 


IS.^Cotton  Spinning  and  Weamnff,  Mediim  Quality, 

Nun- 

DeMaiption. 

Male  or 
female. 

ATenge  Weekly  Earoinga. 

ben  Em- 
jJoyed. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

£  s,    d. 

£  s.  rf. 

£  «.  d. 

£  #.  d. 

£  a.    d. 

10 

Strippers  and  grinders  .... 

X. 

-  10   6 

-18    - 

-  i6    - 

-  19    - 

II- 

16 

Boyers 

P. 

-76 

-  11    - 

-  14    - 

-  17    - 

-  18    - 

60 

Throstle  spinners  

V. 

-     7    6 

-  10    - 

-  13    - 

-16    - 

-  15    - 

26 

Minders  

X. 

-  16   - 

-  18    - 

I    -    - 

to 
12- 

16- 

to 
18- 

I    5    - 

to 
I     8     - 

60 

Winders 

p. 

X.&P. 

-  7    - 

-  11    z\ 

-    8    - 
-14    6 

-  II    - 

-  17    - 

-16    - 
-  18    - 

-  16    - 

350 

Weayers 

-  19    H 

2 

Meehanics 

X. 

I     3    6 

16- 

I     7    - 

18- 

I  12    - 

10 

Oyerlookers  and  taoklers 

X. 

12- 

16- 

I  10    - 

1  14    - 

to 
1  16    - 

I   16    - 

to 
I  18    - 

1 

Stonemason........... 

X. 

I    -  - 

13- 

I     8    - 

1  10    - 

I  10    - 

2 

Labourers   

X. 

—  IX    - 

-  15    0 

X     -    - 

12- 

I     i    — 

At  the  aboye  rates  the  weekly  wages  of  operattyes  working  a  mill  of  i^coo 
looms  with  requisite  spinning,  yis.: — 

£    #.    d. 

526  persons,  amounted  in  1860  to  282  13  11 

•And in  1888 to 513  16    5 


Increase . 


231    2    6 


«•  8 1*75  percent. 
InoreMe  in  1883  oyer  1850. 

In  1860  eaeh  weayer  tented  on  the  ayerage  2*74  looms. 
„     '88  „  3'88igit^dbyGoOQ[e 

3c2  "^ 
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G. — Swmmary  of  Tables  shomng  Increcue  of  W<iges  given  in  teveral  Tradet 
in  Lancashire,  given  in  hy  Mr.  Lordy  President  of  the  Mamcheater 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

[Appendix  to  Fint  Beport  of  Bojal  CommiBsion  on  Trade  Pepreaaion,  p.  99.] 


BeMription. 


Percentage  Inereue  in  Wagei 
underooted  Yeen  on  thoee  Earned 


in  the 
inlSSO. 


1860. 


1870. 


1877. 


1883. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaying,  medium 

fine    

„             and  weaying,  finei\ 
Bolton  J 

Ko.  160  weft    

Bleaching 

Calico  printing 

Shipping  warehouae    

Mechanical  engineering 

Goal  mining 

Building   

Ayenge  adyanoe 

Iron  manufaotore,  decreaae   


16-86 
Unchanged 

N 
8306 
800 
16-46 
Unchanged 
22-78 
1012 


43*59 
9-68 

15-13 

o   return 

25*00 

25*77 

2-42 

24*^4 
23-11 


64-47 
30-21 

87-72 


66-60 
60-00 
31-44 
12-78 
66-64 
48-21 


74*72 
16*27 

351^ 
37"oo 
50-00 
50-00 

35"o5 
10-30 

43*53 
39*7^ 


11-70 


22*30 


4300 


3918 


9tradeB 


9  trades 


9  trades 


lotrades 


8-71 


11-98 


10-16 


14-88 


(Signed) 


Kanchester  Chamher  of  Commerce, 
May,  1888. 


George  Lord, 

FresidenL 


Thus  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  in  the  leading  indostries 
of  Lancashire,  comparing  a  date  two  or  three  years  ago— since 
which  there  has  been  no  fall  in  wages — ^with  a  middle  period  in  the 
wages  coarse  between  1865  and  1875,  there  is  not  only  not  a  fiall  in 
wages,  bnt  even  a  rise.  Tbe  details  in  M  and  N  fully  show  this, 
and  give  the  necessary  strength  to  the  above  summary  of  more 
detailed  tables,  which  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  quote. 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  record  of  wages  paid  at  Newcastle  in 
the  chemical  trade,  laid  by  Mr.  Allhusen  before  the  CommisBion, 
and  which  happens  to  be  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  showing 
the  facte.  -^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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H. — Record  of  Wages  Paid  at  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  from  1840  to 

end  of  1886. 

[Statement  of  Mr.  AUhusen.    Appendix  to  Third  Report  of  Boyal 
Commission  on  Trade  Depression,  p.  807.] 

Record  of  Wages  Paid  at  the  NewcatiU  Chemical  Works  from  1840  to  end 

0/1886. 


Tears. 

Blacktmiths. 

Millwrights. 

Bricklayen. 

Joiners. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

Per  week. 

s.    d. 

*.     rf. 

#.     d. 

*.     d. 

1840 

2C      - 

21     - 

20     - 

18     - 

lis.  to  lis. 

'60 

2Z      - 

28    - 

22       - 

20     - 

»4'- 

•66 

H      - 

26    - 

24  - 

22    - 

i4f.  to  15*. 

'60 

26      - 

27    - 

29  - 

24    - 

i6#.  „  i8«. 

'72 

28      - 

80    - 

22      -• 

28    - 

20#. 

78 

3*    - 

82    - 

32      - 

32    - 

20«.  to  22f. 

'74 

3*    - 

82    - 

32      - 

32    - 

22*.    „    2+f. 

'76 

3*    - 

32    - 

36      - 

86    - 

20*.   „    22*. 

'76 

32     - 

82    - 

36      - 

86    - 

22#.    „    24*. 

'77 

30    6 

80    6 

34    - 

34    - 

20s.  to  22*.  6d, 

'78 

28     - 

28    - 

30    - 

30    - 

i8«. 

'79 

26    - 

26    - 

28    - 

28    - 

17*. 

'80 

^1     6 

27    6 

29     6 

27    6 

i8f. 

'81 

30    - 

80    - 

29     6 

29    6 

18*. 

'82 

30    - 

80    - 

29     6 

29    6 

18*. 

'88 

31     6 

81    6 

29     6 

29    6 

18*. 

'84 

31     6 

81    6 

29     6 

29    6 

18*. 

'86 

27     6 

28    6 

28    - 

28    - 

18*. 

Note, — Up  to  year  1871  a  week's  work  consisted  of  61  hours ;  from  that 
period,  64  hours. 

*  Sic  in  original ;  bat  ought  not  the  figure  perhaps  to  be  32#^^OoOqIc 
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To  the  same  effect  is  a  similar  table  put  in  bj  Sir  J.  Lowtiuan 
Bell  as  to  ooal  mining,  though  here  the  short  period  of  inflation  in 
1873-74  is  yery  distinctly  marked,  and  the  normal  rates  of  wages 
before  and  after  that  date  are  in  this  case  not  distinctly  marked : — 

I. — Earnings  of  Coal  Hewers  in  Durham. 

[Statement  of  Sir  J.  Lowthian  BelL    Appendix,  Part  I  to  XL    Beport  of  BotbI 
Gominiflaion  on  Trade  Deprewion,  p.  841.] 


Tear. 

Weight  of 
G<Ml  Worked. 

Daily  Earninga. 

Teat. 

Coal  wiked. 

Duly  EamiBca. 

1871 

'72  

'78  

'74  

'76  

'76  ....... 

'77 

OWtf. 

83-87 
76-03 
71-96 
70*80 
70-14 
78-64 
86*96 

#.       d, 

4  6-67 
6    7-40 
8    8-64 
6  10-65 
6    913 
6  1016 

5  8-9 

1878  

'79 

'80 

•81  

'82  

'88  

'84 

cwts. 

90*00 

74-63 
91-96 

94'7^ 
107-74 
107-21 
io6'96 

9.         d. 

6    <V55 
4     4*42 
4     8-73 

4  10-20 

5  2-67 

6  8-53 
5    1-27 

Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  there  seems  little  donbt  that 
in  staple  trades  wages  have  been  maintained,  or  nearly  so,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  1867-77.  There  are  exceptions,  bnt  not 
sufficient  to  obscure  what  the  general  movement  has  been. 

To  be  quite  fair  it  may  be  useful  to  conclude  this  review  with  a 
table  of  agricultural  labourers'  wages,  in  which,  as  already  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  figures  from  the  Trade  Union  Report, 
there  is  apparently  a  decline,  at  any  rate  from  the  high  level  of 
1872-76.  The  table  in  question  was  put  in  before  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Depression  by  Mr.  Druce,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Ag^cnl- 
ture  some  years  before,  and  is  as  follows : — 
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Rate  of  Money  Wages  of  Ordinary  Agricultural  Labourers^  1870-71,  a^id 
1880-81.    Statement  of  Mr.  S.  B.  L.  Druce. 

[Appendix  to  8rd  Beport  of  Boyal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression,  p.  296.] 
APPENDIX  A.— II. 
K,— Statement  put  in  hy  Mr.  S.  B.  Z.  Dmce.    (See  Qnestion  9,168.) 
Bate  of  Money  Wages  of  Ordinary  Agrictdtural  Labourers  in  the  Years  1870-71 

and  1880-81. 


Name  of  County. 


1870-71. 


1880-81. 


Beds   ... 
Berks  ... 

Bucks* 


Cambsf 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland  

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex  

GUoster  

Hants 

Hereford 

Herts 

Hunts 

Kent  (extra  Metropolitan) 
Lancaster  

Leicester ^ 


Lincoln  

Middlesex  

Monmouth , 

Norfolk  

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Notts  , 


Oxon* 

Rutland 

Salop  

Somerset 

Stafford  

Suffolk    

Surrey  (extra  Metropolitan) 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland  

Wilts  

Worcester  

Yorks  (E.  R.^    


(N.  B 1 
(W.R.) 


Per  week. 

10«.  to  lis. 

10*. 

11».  tol8*.    j 

10*.  „  12». 
12*.  „  15*. 

lis. 

16*.  or  9*.]: 

14r. 

8f .  6<e.  to  I2s. 

8f.  &{.  to  11*.  6(2. 

15*.  to  17*. 

10*.  „  12*. 

9*.  6rf.  to  12*. 

10*.  to  11*. 

9*.  to  10*. 

10*.  U.  to  11*.  M. 

11*. 

13*.  to  15*. 

16*.  or  7*.t 

12*.  to  14*.  i 

18*.  6<2. 

No  return 

11*.  to  16*.  M. 

10*. 

11*.  to  12*. 

15*.  „  18*. 


12*. 
10*. 


14*. 
13s. 


12*. 
10*.  to  12*. 
10*.  „  11*. 

18*. 
10*.  to  12*. 
13*.  „  14*. 
11*.  „  18*. 
11*.  „  12*. 
14*.  „  17*. 
9*.  Qd.  to  11*. 
10*.  to  12*. 
No  return 
12*.  to  15*. 
18*.  td.  to  17*. 


Per  week. 

12*.  to  13*. 

II*.  „  I3». 

13*.  to  14*.,  winter 

14*.  to  15*.  summer 

i2».  TO  13*. 

No  general  return 

14*.  to  15*. 

18*. 
15*.  to  18*. 
11*.  „  15*. 
10*.  „  12*. 
17*.  6d.  to  18*. 
12*.  to  13*. 
IM.  „  I5»- 
II*.  „  13*. 
12*.  „  14*. 
12*.  „  15*. 

12*. 

15*.  to  18*. 

17*.  ,,  18*. 

1 1*,  to  12*.  ordinary  districts 

14*.  „  1 5*.  ironstone     ,, 

13*.  6d,  to  15*. 

15*.  to  16*. 

12*. 

12*.  to  13*. 

13*.  „  14*. 

15*.  „  18*. 

13*.  to  15*.  ordinary 

18*.  to.  20*.  colliery  district 

II*.  to  15*.  6d. 

No  return 

12*.  to  14*. 

II*,  „  15*. 

12*.  „  15*. 

12*.  „  13*. 

14*.  „  16*. 

12*.  „  15*. 

lis.  „  16*. 

18*. 

II*.  to  13*. 

13*.  6d. 

i5». 
16*.  to  17*. 

i5»-  »  18*. 


*  Extracted  from  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of 
Women  and  Childaren  in  Agriculture,  1867-68.  r 

t  For  quarter  ended  Michaelmas,  1869  (luunrest  money  not  included).  '^^^ 
X  The  latter  with  board  and  lodging. 
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From  thifl  it  is  evident  that  the  fall  in  agricultaral  wages 
reoentlj  which  has  undonbtedlj  taken  place,  can  hardly  have  been 
very  great  from  the  normal  average  of  1867-77,  as  marked  by 
the  wages  of  1870-71  included  in  the  above  table,  bnt  most  have 
been  from  the  high  level  of  1880-81,  to  which  they  had  risen  in 
the  interval.  This  is  evidently  the  case,  in  fact.,  if  we  look  at 
the  figores  for  agricaltnral  labour  in  the  above  Trades'  Union 
Table  £.  Even  agricultural  labour  cannot  be  said  to  have  sustained 
a  material  fall  from  the  high  average  of  1867-77,  though  there  is  a 
distinct  decline  from  the  maximum  of  those  years. 

While  revising  the  proofs  of  this  paper,  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  receiving  a  copy  of  Major  Craigie's  most  valuable 
paper  on  the  Agricultural  Labour  Bill  read  at  the  Farmer's  Club  on 
the  10th  instant.  Major  Craigie's  conclusion  is  that  at  the  present 
time,  as  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  drop  in  that  part  of  the 
labourer's  wage  paid  in  money  is  from  1 8  to  20  per  cent,  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  rest  of  England  about  12  per  cent.  He  adds  that 
as  the  numbers  of  labourers  are  about  fths  of  the  whole  in  the 
latter  districts,  perhaps  a  drop  of  14  per  cent,  will  represent  the 
loss  of  wages  over  the  farmed  surface  of  England.  But  this  is 
comparing  the  present  time  with  the  high  level  ten  years  ago,  and 
the  average  drop  would  of  course  be  less  comparing  ten  years' 
period  with  ten  years'  period.  Major  Craigie  at  the  same  time 
gives  most  interesting  tables  showing  the  real  improvement  in  the 
labourer's  position  notwithstanding  the  fall  in  money  wages,  which 
confirms  in  the  strongest  way  the  present  argument  that  the 
appreciation  is  a  case  of  appreciation  measured  by  commodities  in 
an  advancing  community,  so  that  money  incomes,  though  jnst 
maintained,  or  not  quite  maintained,  go  further  than  they  did 
before. 

It  would  be  needless  to  multiply  figures.  The  common  im- 
pression as  to  wages  having  been  maintained,  while  the  prices  of 
commodities  have  fallen,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  proof  above 
given  as  to  income  tax  incomes  having  been  maintained,  and  by 
the  statements  of  numerous  observers  with  special  means  of  know-^ 
ing,  but  by  actual  tables  of  wages  statistics  derived  from  a  variety 
uf  sources,  and  all  telling  the  same  tale.  The  appreciation  of 
money,  therefore,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  is  an  appreciation 
unaccompanied  by  any  serioas  general  decUno  in  average  incomes 
and  wages  per  head,  much  less  by  any  decline  in  the  aggregate 
national  income. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  individual 
incomes  at  the  former  average  level  has  at  most  been  barely 
accomplished,  and  no  more.  The  appreciation  has  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  been  one  of  the  second  type,  viz. :  where  not  only  prices 
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of  commodities  fall,  bat  where  average  incomes  expressed  in  money 
decline. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  confirmation's  sake  to  go  abroad,  but  it 
may  be  nsefnl  to  do  so,  while  the  facts  cannot  but  throw  light  on 
the  farther  qaestion,  which  is  a  most  interesting  one,  as  to  the  area 
of  the  appreciation. 

As  regards  Germany,  I  have  only  to  refer  to  Dr.  Soetbeer's 
*'  Materialien,"  from  which  I  extract  and  place  in  the  Appendix 
certain  particnlars  as  to  wages  and  incomes.  Dr.  Soetbeer  nses 
these  very  particnlars  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  gold  has  appre- 
ciated, bat  this  is  with  reference  to  the  pecoliar  meaning  or  no 
meaning  of  the  word  which  has  been  prodactive  of  so  mach  con- 
fasion  in  all  these  discnssions.  We  are  at  liberty  to  nse  the  same 
particnlars  to  demonstrate  the  character  and  degree  of  the  appre- 
ciation as  we  have  limited  and  defined  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  Belginm  the  figares  are  contained  in  a  bine 
book  issaed  last  session,'  compiled  from  an  inqniry  into  the  wages 
and  condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  has  jast  been  made 
by  the  Belgian  Government.  From  this  bine  book  I  have  com- 
piled and  pat  in  the  Appendix  one  or  two  short  tables.  The 
figares  certainly  show  a  fall  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  bat  not  a 
general  fall  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
1867-77.  I  desire  to  refer  especially  to  the  table  in  which  the 
wages  are  directly  compared  with  the  qaantities  pnrchaseable  at 
the  average  prices  of  the  years  in  qaestion.  This  is  the  most 
direct  way  of  coarse  of  patting  the  rise  in  real  wages.  Whatever 
the  intermediate  changes  in  money  have  been,  and  althongh  they 
are  no  higher  at  the  end  than  the  beginning,  their  parchasing 
power  has  been  immensely  increased. 

Similar  particnlars  for  France  yield  the  same  conclnsion,  the 
difficalty  here  being  to  show  any  general  decline.  I  do  not  make 
any  extracts,  however,  and  may  content  myself  with  a  reference  to 
the  elaborate  particnlars  at  p.  132  et  seq,,  Appendix,  Part  II,  Second 
Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression. 

Similar  particnlars  for  Italy  are  to  be  foand  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression.  To  corroborate 
them  I  extract  and  pat  in  the  Appendix  an  extract  from  a  report 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  lately  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Home,  which 
appears  to  be  conclnsive  on  the  point. 

Thns  the  phenomenon  of  falling  prices  of  commodities  and 
stationary  or,  at  least,  not  greatly  declining  incomes  and  wages, 
appears  to  be  very  general  in  gold-nsing  conntries.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  resnlt  shoald  be  the  same  in  every  conntry.  We 
cannot  assame  l^e  rate  of  advance  in  material  progress^o  be  the 
•  See  C-6269,  Seas.  1888.  '9' '^^^  ^^ CjOOglC 
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same  in  eaoli,  or  that  the  margin  between  the  average  pric^  of 
commodities  and  the  average  income  should  widen  in  die  same 
way.  Bnt  although  the  same  result  precisely  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  if  we  could  measure  with  the  necessary  degree  of  fineness,  we 
cannot  but  assume  that  the  communities  of  all  the  countries  named 
are  progressing  to  some  extent,  and  that  consequently,  if  com- 
modities fall  and  incomes  remain  stationary  in  one,  the  same 
results  should  appear  in  the  other  with  only  minor  divergencies. 
When  we  find,  therefore,  that  everywhere  in  Europe  at  least, 
wages  and  incomes  remain  stationary,  or  at  least  fall  much  less 
than  the  average  prices  of  commodities,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  the  type  of  appreciation  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon  which  extends  over  a  wide 
area — that  phenomenon  being  an  undoubted  rise  in  the  puiehasing 
power  of  money  measured  by  commodities,  but  this  rise  being 
unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  diminution  of  wages  and 
incomes  which  would  not  unnaturaJly  be  looked  for,  but  which 
reflection  shows  need  not  take  place  in  advancing  communities 
when  prices  fall. 

The  Appreciation  or  Bepreciaiion  of  Silver, 

The  appeciation  of  gold  measured  by  average  commodities  being 
thus  established,  and  the  appreciation  being  of  a  type  in  which,  as 
the  communities  afiocted  are  advancing  at  the  same  time  in  material 
wealth,  there  is  no  diminution,  or  at  any  rate  no  great  diminution, 
of  average  incomes,  the  question  arises,  what  are  the  similar  facts 
respecting  silver  ? 

Of  course,  as  regards  the  relation  of  silver  to  commodities, 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  each  case,  whatever  fall  in  the  gold 
prices  of  commodities  is  shown,  would  either  be  less  or  more  than 
the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  by  an  exact  percentage.  There 
is  no  room  for  theorising.  It  is  a  case  of  exact  measurement,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  silver  and  gold  can  be  measured  against 
each  other  with  more  exactness  than  any  other  commodity  against 
one  or  the  other. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  also  that  on  the  whole,  if  we  avoid 
extreme  years,  the  average  fall  in  commodities  measured  by  gold 
rather  exceeds  the  average  fall  in  silver  measured  by  gold.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
though  that  is  a  correct  enough  phrase  when  we  measure  it  by 
gold,  we  should  be  quite  justified  in  speaking  of  the  appreciation 
of  silver  when  we  measure  it  by  the  average  of  commodities  in  the 
way  above  described. 

This  is  true  when  we  measure  silver  in  gold  using  countries, 
but  what  is  true  there^  a  little  reflection  will  show,  must  also  be 
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true  in  silver  using  countries.  In  tbese  days  of  quick  communica- 
tion it  must  be  assumed  that  every  improvement  is  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers  generally  in  the  long  run,  though  there  may  be 
important  exceptions  for  a  time  when  a  backward  country  is  first 
brought  into  contfict  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  all  its  produce 
obtains  an  enhancement  of  value.  Still  the  latter  cases  are  excep- 
tions, and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices 
in  one  locality,  if  at  all  general,  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  rise  or 
fall  throughout  the  world.  I  assume  then  that  silver  has  appre- 
ciated a  little,  measured  by  commodities,  in  those  countries  at  least 
which,  like  India,  are  in  close  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  world.  If  necessary  the  exact  correspondence  between 
Indian  and  European  prices  could  be  shown,  but  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  labour  the  point. 

But  to  what  type  does  the  appreciation  of  silver  conform  in 
India  P  Clearly,  if  the  community  of  India  had  been  advancing  as 
European  communities,  and  especially  the  community  of  the  United 
Eangdom,  have  been  advancing,  there  would  be  a  material  difierence 
in  the  growth  of  incomes  in  India  and  England  respectively. 
Silver  prices  having  fallen  very  little  compared  with  gold  prices, 
then,  in  an  advancing  commtmity  using  silver,  money  wages  and 
incomes  ought  to  have  risen  in  order  that  wages  and  incomes 
may  maintain  the  same  relation  to  commodities  tbat  they  do  in 
advancing  gold  countries,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  wages  and 
incomes  remain  stationary  while  prices  fall.  The  one  change 
would  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  But,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  no  such  increase  in  Indian  wages  and  incomes 
has,  in  fact,  taken  place.  On  this  head  I  can  only  accept  the 
statements  of  Indian  authorities,  and  Mr.  Barbour,  who  is  in  the 
best  position  to  be  an  authority,  is  quite  explicit  on  the  point.  In 
his  evidence  before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  gold  and  silver, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  (Question  1162)  whether,  with 
respect  to  labour,  the  value  of  silver  had  decreased  in  India,  and 
he  replied : — 

'^  I  think  that  the  wages  of  labour  have  risen  in  large  towns, 
**  and  along  the  railways,  and  in  places  where  large  manufactures 
'*  have  been  started,  and  especially  the  wages  of  skilled  labour. 
*^  As  regards  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  do  not  think  there 
'^  has  been  much  change ;  and  very  often  the  labourer  is  paid  in 
'^  kind  (paid  by  produce),  so  that  one  could  not  say  that  the  money 
"  wages  had  risen  or  fallen.  I  hare  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
*^  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  by  runners.  I  applied  to  the  head  of 
"  the  poet  office,  who  obtained  from  the  auditor  of  the  post  office 
'*  accounts  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  to  what  are  called  postal 
**  runners,  and  I  found  very  little  change  in  the  rates.    I  will  put 
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"  in  a  paper  giving  those  rates :  it  goes  back  for  a  oonsideraUe 
"  number  of  years.  There  is  a  rise  in  the  rates  np  to,  I  think 
^'  about  1870  or  so,  aud  since  that  there  has  been  very  little  change — 
"  a  slight  tendency  to  rise." — ("  First  Report  of  Gbld  and  Silver 
"  Commission,"  Question  1162,  p.  60.) 

NothiDg  more  need  be  said,  but  I  may  add  that  I  am  led  to  believe 
from  conversation  with  residents  in  India  who  are  shrewd  observers, 
that  the  authorities  are  right.  There  has  been  no  general  or 
material  rise  in  wages  and  incomes  in  India  in  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  What  I  believe  has  occurred  is  a  riae  of  wages  in 
the  large  cities  of  India  and  in  some  districts  near  the  gold  mines, 
not  sufficient  to  affect  greatly  the  general  average.  The  conclusion 
consequently  is  not  that  the  facts  as  to  appreciation  of  gold  in 
Europe  measured  by  commodities,  and  as  to  a  less  appreciation  of 
silver  in  India  measured  by  commodities,  implying  a  depreciation 
of  silver  measured  by  gold,  are  out  of  harmony,  but  that  India,  as 
a  community,  has  not  of  late  been  advancing  as  European  com- 
munities have  advanced.  Hence  the  absence  in  India  of  many  of 
the  usual  phenomena  of  depreciation  of  money,  though  some  of 
them  must  have  accompanied  an  increase  of  wages  and  incomes  in 
India,  such  as  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place  of  late  if  India 
had  been  an  advancing  community,  although  the  silver  prices  of 
commodities  had  fallen  a  little. 

I  make  these  observations  with  some  diffidence,  and  in  the 
absence  of  fuller  information,  which  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  to 
prices  and  wages  in  India.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  know, 
on  its  own  merits,  how  much  the  people  of  India  have  been  gaining 
in  material  wealth  of  late  years.  It  appears  somewhat  remote  to 
bring  in  the  relations  between  gold  and  silver  prices  and  gold  and 
silver  wages  as  having  a  bearing  on  this  point,  but  with  good 
statistics  the  topic  should  be  in  no  way  remote. 

Similar  statements,  it  may  be  noticed,  are  made  by  consuls  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  silver-using  countries,  in  reply  to  the 
wages  query  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Depression 
contained  in  the  circular  sent  to  H.M.'s  representations  abroad  by 
that  body.  From  Mexico,  from  China,  from  Japan,  or  at  least 
from  many  places  in  those  countries,  and  from  other  countries  also, 
the  report  is  that  there  has  been  no  noticeable  rise  of  wages  for 
twenty  years,  or  since  1870.  From  Russia  and  Austria,  which  are 
paper  countries,  but  with  little  discount,  or  no  discount,  on  the 
paper  compared  with  silver,  there  is  much  the  same  reply. 

The  inference  as  to  the  slow  growth  of  silver  using  communi- 
ties as  compared  with  that  of  gold  using  communities  is  a  specially 
important  one,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  It  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  future  demand  for  gold  compared  with  that  of 
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silver.  For  tbe  present  purpose,  however,  I  am  using  it  merely  to 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  silver.  It  can 
hardly  be  spoken  of  anywhere  as  a  depreciation  at  all,  even  when 
the  measure  is  the  ii^come  per  head  of  a  community,  and  there  is 
obviously  no  depreciation,  but  appreciation  only,  wheu  the  measure 
is  that  of  the  average  of  commodities. 

At  this  point  we  may  notice  what  was  adverted  to  in  the 
opening  remarks  with  reference  to  the  puzzle  caused  by  there 
being  no  phenomena  of  depreciation  of  silver  in  India  answering 
exactly  to  its  depreciation  measured  by  gold  in  Europe.  Clearly 
the  correspondence  cannot  be  exact,  because  the  economic  move- 
ment in  India  and  in  Europe  is  not  the  same.  The  difference 
accounts,  especially,  I  think,  for  that  most  curious  puzzle  of  all, 
which  seems  so  insoluble,  viz.,  the  slowness  with  which  wages 
adjust  themselves  in  England  and  India  to  the  changed  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  so  that  the  Indian  producer  who  has  no 
more  wages  to  pay,  while  his  produce  commands  relatively  more 
silver  than  the  produce  of  the  English  producer  commands  of 
gold,  in  comparison  with  what  was  formerly  the  case,  appears  to 
have  a  permanent  advantage  over  the  English  competitor.  Clearly 
if  real  wages  are  rising  in  England  generally  more  than  they 
are  in  India,  wages  here  may  not  apparently  be  adjusted  to  this 
specific  change,  because  along  with  the  apparent  adjustment 
required  another  change  has  to  be  adjusted,  viz.,  the  increase  in 
real  wages.  Thus  the  English  producer  appears  to  be  more  and 
more  handicapped  by  his  Indian  competitors,  because  he  cannot 
get  money  wages  down.  If,  however,  there  had  been  no  fall  of 
prices  and  no  fall  in  silver,  this  difficulty  would  have  been  the 
same,  only  it  would  have  taken  the  form  of  risijig  wages  here  with 
prices  stationary,  instead  of  the  form  of  stationary  wages  and 
falling  prices.  Always  the  real  changes  must  have  been  the  same. 
The  change,  however,  implies  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
English  competition  maintaining  itself.  Real  wages  increase 
because  the  work  done  is  better  generally,  and  though  there  may 
be  momentary  difficulties  in  special  trades,  always  this  improve- 
ment in  work  will  tell. 

The  facts  as  thus  described  also  appear  to  account  for  the 
extent  of  the  recent  flow  of  silver  to  the  East,  on  which  there 
appears  to  be  some  misconception,  and  on  which  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  something,  as  the  name  of  a  revered  authority,  Mr.  Bagehot, 
whom  I  am  specially  bound  to  defend,  has  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Bagehot,  it  is  said,  when  the  depreciation  of  silver 
measured  by  gold  began,  discouraged  a  panic  feeling  by  predicting 
a  great  export  of  silver  to  the  East,  and  a  continual  demand  for 
silver  as  it  fell  in  value,  so  that  unlimited  depreciation  was  not  in 
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prospect.   The  eventi  it  is  said,  Iias  belied  His  prediction,  and  showB 
that  his  appeals  against  panic  were  not  well  founded. 

I  remember  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Bagehot  having  the 
purport  stated,  and  I  was  in  close  commnnication  with  him  till  he 
died.  What  he  was  always  speaking  of  was  a  sadden  depreciation 
of  silver  sach  as  took  place  in  1876,  when  the  market  fell  away 
suddenly  to  34.  1 1^.,  and  of  this  he  predicted  that  it  would  speedily 
right  itself  by  stimulating  exports  of  goods  from  India,  and  so 
creating  a  demand  for  silver  for  export  to  India.  In  this 
Mr.  Bagehot  was  undoubtedly  right.  Indian  trade  waa  stimulated, 
and  there  was  a  large  export  of  silver  from  Europe  to  India  inune* 
diately  after  Mr.  Bagehot  made  his  statement  as  to  what  was  gmng 
to  happen,  while  the  price  of  silver  recovered  to  over  44.  6<i.,  and 
only  fell  very  gradually  after  that  for  a  good  many  years  until  in 
1886,  another  fall  occurred  such  as  Mr.  Bagehot  wrote  of  in  1876. 
Mr.  Bagehot  by  no  means  predicted  that  silver  would  go  back  to  its 
ancient  level,  nor  was  any  such  idea  in  his  mind.  He  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  discount  the  future  or  to  take  very  long  views. 

Since  Mr.  Bagehot  died,  however,  the  circumstances  relating  to 
both  silver  and  gold  have  very  greatly  changed,  and  I  am  tolerably 
confident  that  he  never  said  anything  to  imply  a  belief  that  the 
stimulus  to  Indian  trade,  which  he  anticipated  from  a  momentary 
great  drop  in  silver,  would  be  permanent  and  continuous  in  totally 
different  circumstances.  The  new  circumstances  are  what  eoono> 
mists  would  recognise  as  rather  an  appreciation  than  depreciation 
of  silver,  and  this  aspect  of  the  fall  in  silver  was  certainly  not  so 
visible  before  1877  when  Mr.  Bagehot  died  as  it  has  since  become. 

I  have  further  to  point  out  that  the  flow  of  silver  to  India  of 
late  years  has  in  fact  been  on  a  considerable  scale.  Since  1877 
the  influx  into  India  in  tens  of  rupees  has  been : — 

Net  ImporU  of  Silver  into  India  by  Sea  in  the  undermentioned  Yean, 

[In  thooMiids  of  teat  of  rapeas.] 
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And  I  maintaiii  these  are  large  figares.  They  would  hardlj 
ha^e  taken  place  unless  there  had  been  some  increase  of  wages 
and  incomes  in  India,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  large 
general  increase  of  such  wages  and  incomes.  India  remains  a 
consumer  of  silver  on  a  large  scale.  No  doubt  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  great  advance  in  prices  and  wages  which  took  place 
in  India  between  1850  and  1870,  India  was  a  consumer  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  just  as  England  was  a  large  consumer  of  gold  for 
monetary  purposes  in  the  same  years ;  but  while  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  England  has  ceased  to  be  a  consumer  of  gold,  India  remains 
a  lai^  consumer  of  silver.  The  difference  arises  in  part,  I  believe, 
from  the  fact  that,  while  gold  has  appreciated  greatly,  measured 
by  commodities,  and  gold  incomes  have  not  increased,  silver  has 
appreciated  only  a  little,  measured  by  commodities,  and  silver 
incomes,  though  silver  using  communities  have  not  advanced  ss 
gold  using  conununities  have  done,  have  nevertheless  advanced  a 
little. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  this  digression  as  to  the  flow  of  silver  to 
the  East,  but  my  excuse  must  be  the  expediency  of  showing  that 
all  the  facts,  when  rightly  understood,  are  in  harmony.  The  flow 
of  silver  to  India  should  be  in  strict  relation  with  the  degree  and 
nature  of  depreciation  in  its  money  and  the  economic  progress 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Characters  of  Appreciation  and  Depredation  at  Different  Periods, 

Making  the  broad  distinction  we  have  made  between  the  course 
of  prices  and  incomes,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  what  happened 
in  previous  periods  of  appreciation  or  depreciation,  and  see  how 
they  may  be  characterised  with  reference  to  this  distinction.  A 
good  deal  of  light  seems  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  so  doing. 
Much  doubt  is  removed  as  to  when  there  has  been  appreciation  or 
depreciation. 

We  may  take  first  the  period  following  the  Australian  and 
Galifomian  gold  discoveries.  Mr.  Jevons  showed  for  this  period 
an  appreciation  of  money,  measured  by  staple  commodities  in 
England,  amounting  to  about  15  per  cent.  As  you  are  aware, 
however,  the  statement  was  not  universally  accepted  as  representing 
the  change  in  prices  of  commodities  generally ;  and  still  retaining 
the  confused  idea  as  to  appreciation  being  something  absolute  and 
independent,  which  is  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  economists  argued 
that  Mr.  Jevons  had  not  made  out  his  case.  I  have  been  told 
myself  that  because  I  agreed  that  the  limit  of  the  depreciation 
measured  by  commodities  in  the  twenty  years  after  1850  was  a  very 
narrow  one,  I  must  admit  that  the  subject  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  we  may  equally  conclude  now  that  appreciation  is  not  estab- 
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Hsbed  with  any  certainty!  When  we  bring  in  the  question  of 
incomes,  however,  the  character  of  the  period  which  Mr.  Jerona 
described  is  placed  beyond  all  question.  If  the  margin  of  the 
rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities  was  a  narrow  one,  the  rise  in 
incomes  and  wages  was  immense.  As  to  income  tax  incomes,  the 
facts  are  notorious.  The  income  tax  income  per  head  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  about  1 1  /.  jnst  before 
1860,  amounted  about  1876  to  over  17/.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  moreover  that  the  growth  of  working  class  incomes 
corresponded,  on  which  head  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the 
papers  on  the  '*  Progress  of  the  Working  Glasses"  which  I 
read  to  the  Society  in  1883  and  1886.'  The  case  between  1850 
and  1870  therefore  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  moderate 
depreciation  of  gold  measured  by  commodities,  but  as  the 
community  was  advancing  in  real  wealth  at  the  same  time  the 
'improvement  in  its  condition  was  indicated  by  the  larger  growth 
in  incomes  than  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  Scientifically  stated 
then,  there  was  unquestionably  depreciation  between  1850  and 
1870 ;  the  depreciation  being  that  characteristic  of  an  advancing 
community,  when  prices  of  commodities  rise  a  little,  and  incomes 
rise  a  great  deal. 

Looking  at  the  matter  broadly  the  difference  between  ihat 
period  and  the  later  period  since  1873  may  simply  be  described 
as  being  that  while  the  increase  in  real  wealth  in  the  two  periods 
was  much  the  same,  the  community  received  the  benefit  in  the 
former  period  in  the  form  of  a  great  rise  in  money  incomes  accom- 
panied by  a  much  less  rise  in  commodities,  and  in  the  latter  they 
have  received  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  stationary  and  almost 
slightly  declining  incomes,  accompanied  by  a  great  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities.  The  facts  are  all  in  harmony.  The  sub- 
stantial result  to  the  community,  apart  from  the  redistribution  of 
wealth  involved,  is  the  same  in  both  periods,  but  the  money  ex- 
pressions and  the  changes  in  these  money  expressions  are  different. 

Going  back  a  little  further,  again,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
period  between  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  the  eve  of  the 
gold  discoveries  of  1848-60  was  one  of  great  likeness  to  the  present 
period  since  1873.  In  both  there  was  the  same  steady  fall  of 
general  prices,  a  fall  which  has  long  been  recognised,  in  spite  of 
the  unwillingness  of  many  economists,  such  as  Tooke,  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Now  we  must  add 
that  there  is  a  farther  likeness  in  the  circumstance  that  between 
the  early  part  of  the  century  and  1846  average  money  incomes 
increased  very  little.      Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  small 

•  See  Statistictl  Society's  Journal,  1883  and  1885,  and  '« Essays  in  Finanee^" 
2nd  serUs.  pp.  364  et  Meq.  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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advance  of  income  tax  incomes  between  the  date  when  the 
income  tax  was  left  ofE  in  1815  and  its  renewal  in  1843,  there 
being  in  fact  no  advance,  or  barelj  any  advance,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population.  It  is  equally  on  record,  thongh  there  are 
no  exact  statistics,  that  money  wages  daring  the  same  period  were 
with  difficalty  maintained.  Hence  the  general  likeness  between 
the  period  1815-45  and  the  present  time.  Appreciation  of  money 
shows  itself  in  both  periods  in  mnch  the  same  way,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  type,  though  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  advance  in 
real  wealth  before  1845  was  not  so  gri*eat  as  it  has  since  been. 

Going  back  still  farther,  it  will  be  found  that  towards  the 
close  of  last  century,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  a  remarkable  rise  of  prices,  and  an  equally 
remarkable,  if  not  more  remarkable,  rise  of  incomes,  indicating 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  community  was  then  advancing.  In  thus 
speaking,  I  leave  out,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  rise  of  prices 
and  incomes  which  answered  to  the  depreciation  of  paper.  Apart 
from  this  element,  there  was  a  great  rise  in  prices  and  incomes  in 
the  last  quarter  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  though  rather  more  in  incomes  than  in  prices.  The  data 
are  too  scattered  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  much  exactness,  and  it 
would  take  us  too  far  at  present  to  go  into  historical  investiga- 
tions ;  but  that  there  was  at  the  time  spoken  of  depreciation  of 
money,  measured  by  commodities,  such  as  we  had  between  1850 
and  1870,  is  undoubted,  and  there  was  at  least  sufficient  advance 
of  incomes  to  raise  a  question  whether  the  whole  change  waa  not 
of  the  same  type,  though  the  degree  of  advance  in  real  wealth 
was  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  the  period  1850-70. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  go  back  any  farther  at  present ;  but  enough 
has  perhaps  been  said  to  show  how  fruitful  such  investigations 
may  be  made  when  the  relations  between  prices  and  incomes  are 
kept  steadily  in  view,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  allow  for  the 
economic  movement  in  a  community  in  studying  the  signs  of 
appreciation  or  depreciation  of  money.  The  apparent  incon* 
sistencies  between  a  fall  of  prices  and  no  fall  of  wages,  or  no- 
corresponding  fall,  and  vice  versa,  are  all  to  be  reconciled.  When 
this  is  done  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  changes  in  the- 
purchasing  power  of  money  at  different  times  in  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Equally  when  we  turn  to  another  field  the  utility  of  the  com^ 
parison  is  shown.  In  India,  as  we  have  seen,  since  about  1873, 
there  is  notably  no  depreciation  of  silver  measured  by  com- 
modities ;  there  is  perhaps  a  slight  appreciation.  There  appears 
also  to  be  a  slight  increase  of  incomes,  though  not  much.  Just 
before  1870,  however,  there  was  unquestionably  depreciation  of 
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silver  in  India,  marked  by  a  rise  of  both  prices  and  inoomes,  and 
a  little  more  in  incomes  than  in  prices.  In  India  the  real  progress 
in  both  periods  had  been  less  than  in  Western  Europe,  but  the 
facts  again  are  all  in  conformity.  As  the  community  adTances, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  depreciation  of  money  measured  by 
commodities  is  accompanied  by  a  gi*eater  increase  in  money 
incomes  than  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  On  the  other  hand  a 
stationary  value  or  slight  appreciation  of  money  measured  by 
commodities  is  accompanied  by  stationary  or  only  slightly  rising 
incomes. 

This  characterisation  of  the  various  sorts  of  appreciation  and 
depreciation  may  be  used  generally  in  comparing  different  countries 
at  different  times.  The  fact  of  appreciation  or  depreciation  of 
money  is  one  which  must  be  frequently  kept  in  view  in  economic 
comparisons,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  appreciation  or  depre- 
ciation must  equally  be  considered.  A  study  of  t^e  economic 
movement  in  the  chief  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  different 
provinces  of  the  same  countries  for  the  last  century,  if  not  longer, 
comparing  prices  and  incomes  all  through,  could  not  but  be  most 
instructive.  « 

A  useful  explanation  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  certain 
phrases  in  economic  discussions  appears  likewise  to  be  suggested. 
We  often  hear  of  certain  things  such  as  war  causing  high  prices, 
and  other  things,  such  as  abundant  harvests,  causing  low  prices; 
and  the  high  prices  are  spoken  of  as  ^'deamess,"  and  the  low 
prices  as  ''  cheapness."  But  when  the  expressions  are  analysed  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ^'deamess"  and  '^ cheapness"  can  have 
really  nothing  to  do  with  money  prices ;  that  real  "  deamess,"  that 
is  a  high  price  in  relation  to  income,  and  real  "  cheapness,"  that  is 
a  low  price  in  relation  to  income,  are  intended;  while  it  is  further 
obvious  from  what  has  been  said  here  that  "  deamess "  and 
'^  cheapness  "  in  this  sense  may  co-exist  or  come  about  with  any 
conceivable  range  of  money  prices  or  any  conceivable  change  in 
that  range.  Things  may  become  cheap  in  this  sense  when  money 
prices  rise  and  dear  when  money  prices  fall — ^not  perhaps  in  a  short 
period,  and  especially  as  regards  a  particular  article,  money  then 
being  the  most  stable  measure,  but  certainly  as  regards  an  average 
of  articles  in  those  long  periods  when  it  is  found  convenient  to 
invent  measures  for  money  itself.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  neglect  of  this  distinction.  The  common  notion  that  war 
prices  are  high  money  prices,  which  is  so  inveterate,  although  it  is 
absolutely  disproved  by  experience  as  well  as  by  theory,  is  an 
instance.  Perhaps — to  give  an  illustration  from  present  con- 
troversies— the  question  whether  abundance  of  commodities  or 
scarcity  of  money  causes  a  given  appreciation  of  money,  which 
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we  shall  presently  have  to  notice,  would  never  have  become  a 
question  at  all,  if  it  bad  been  clearly  recognised  from  the  firsfc  that 
the  effect  of  abundance  of  commodities  properly  belongs  to  a 
question  of  real  cheapness,  where  the  ratio  of  the  commodities  to 
incomes  is  involved,  and  that  the  effect  of  scarcity  of  money 
properly  belongs  to  a  question  as  to  the  range  of  money  prices 
only  where  the  ratio  of  commodities  to  money  is  involved,  so  that 
there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  two  causes  as  they  are  not 
related  to  the  same  class  of  effects. 

The  GoAises  of  Appreciation  and  Depreciation, 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  money  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing  ?  I  approach  this  topic  with  great  diffidence. 
The  changes  have  been  rung,  as  you  are  aware,  on  the  antagonism, 
or  supposed  antagonism,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  between 
the  influence  of  abundant  commodities  and  the  influence  of  scarce 
money  on  prices.  It  has  become  extremely  difficult  for  a  modest 
student  like  myself  to  strike  in  with  a  few  appeasing  words,  and 
show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  subject  which 
does  not  touch  on  the  conflict  at  all,  and  that  the  conflict  itself  is 
more  about  words  than  things. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  that  there  is,  necessarily,  ambiguity 
in  asking  generally  what  are  the  causes  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold  or  depreciation  of  silver  P  There  is  liability  to  misunder- 
standing, as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be  apprecia- 
tions and  depreciations  of  quite  different  types,  and  what  is  true  of 
one  may  not  be  true  of  another;  but  in  addition  causes  are 
hardly  to  be  treated  in  this  general  way  when  we  are  dealing  with 
economic  phenomena,  or  indeed  with  any  scientific  phenomena. 
We  should  hardly  ask  what  are  the  causes  of  the  sun  rising  in  the 
east,  without  limiting  the  question  in  some  way  so  as  to  show 
what  &u!ts  are  assumed,  and  where  the  point  as  to  the  rising  in  the 
east  comes  in.  In  the  same  way  we  must  limit  and  define  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  of  money 
at  one  time  as  compared  with  another. 

I  have  to  begin  then  by  drawing  attention  to  what  is  stated  in 
the  preliminary  remarks,  to  the  effect  that  there  must  be  a  sense  in 
which  the  ascription  of  every  case  of  appreciation  of  money  to  a 
contraction  of  money,  and  every  case  of  depreciation  to  an  expan- 
sion, must  be  true.  There  must  be  relative  contraction  and  expan- 
sion whatever  the  absolute  changes  may  be ;  and  as  there  is  an 
incessant  action  and  reaction  in  all  economic  phenomena,  this 
means  that  contraction  of  money  may  always  be  taken  as  the  cause 
of  an  increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  in  the  sense  that 
such  an  increase  necessarily  implies  contraction  as  compared  with 
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what  would  otherwise  be.     We  may  infer  the  one  &ct  from  the 

other,  which  is  the  important  point  for  us,  without  tronbling  onr 
heads  very  much  about  metaphysical  ideas  of  cause. 

Using  the  words  contraction  and  expansion  in  this  sense,  bow- 
ever,  a  very  different  view  would  be  taken  of  the  causes  and  order 
of  the  phenomena  from  what  would  be  taken  by  anyone  attacMng 
a  totally  different  meaning  to  contraction  and  expansion,  and  over- 
looking  the  relative  nature  of  the  expressions  as  thus  used.  Both 
disputants  might  be  right,  but  then  they  would  not  be  talking  of 
the  same  things. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  as  already  explained,  it  becomes 
convenient,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  treat  a]l  the  changes,  whether 
in  the  demand  for  or  supply  of  money  or  the  demand  for  or  supply 
of  commodities  as  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  money,  although 
in  discussions  where  money  itself  is  treated  as  the  measure  the 
same  circumstances  may  be  spoken  of  as  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  things  which  money  measures.  Everything  turns  on 
the  point  of  view.  Thus,  a  general  and  continued  fall  of  prices 
being  proved,  and  commodities  being  taken  as  the  measure  of 
money,  the  circumstances  imply  a  contraction  of  money  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  just  before.  Whatever  the  real  chiuiges  may 
have  been,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  causes  of  one  thing 
exchanging  at  a  particular  ratio  for  another,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
special  inquiry,  where  money  is  being  measured,  the  changes  must 
be  spoken  of  as  changes  in  money,  and  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  is  increased,  there  is  contraction  of  money. 

It  would  only  vaiy  the  language  a  little  to  substitute  for  the 
phrase  contraction  of  money  increased  cost  of  production,  just  as 
it  would  be  to  substitute  in  the  opposite  case  lowered  cost  of 
production,  in  both  cases  relatively  to  commodities.  Helative 
contraction  and  expansion  of  money  may  either  be  conceived  of  as 
causes  or  effects  of  changes  in  the  ratio  of  exchange  with  com- 
modities ;  if  we  conceive  of  them  as  effects  we  should  speak  of  the 
relative  change  of  cost  of  production  as  the  cause ;  but  the  result 
is  the  same  so  far.  It  is  the  circumstances  of  money  we  must  view 
as  having  changed. 

It  appears  to  be  possible,  however,  to  go  farther,  and  to  point 
out  that  by  comparison,  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  terms  of  the 
comparison,  we  can  say  positively  that  the  recent  change  from  a 
high  to  a  low  level  of  prices  is  due  to  a  change  in  money,  of  the 
nature  or  in  the  direction  of  absolute  contraction. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  dynamically,  what  we  find  is  that  over 
a  long  period  of  years  the  circumstances  affecting  the  two  factors 
in  the  ratio  between  money  and  commodities,* viz.,  money  on  one 
side  and  commodities  on  the  other  side,  so  varied  from  moment  to 
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moment  at  one  time  that  the  ratio  remained  steady,  and  so  varied 
at  another  time  that  the  ratio  changed.  If  at  the  moment  of 
transition  from  the  steady  to  the  changing  ratio  it  is  found  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  one  factor  have  not  altered  dynamically, 
bnt  that  the  progress  remains  what  it  was  before,  then  it  is  a 
proper  conclusion  that  the  circumstances  of  the  other  factor  have 
altered  dynamically,  and  that  the  change  in  the  ratio  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  change  in  that  other  factor. 

This  description  applies  exactly  to  what  went  on  between 
commodities  on  the  one  side  and  money  on  the  other  from  1850 
to  1873,  and  the  change  which  occurred  about  the  latter  year. 
Before  1873  for  rather  more  than  twenty  years  the  circum- 
stances of  commodities  and  of  money,  supply  on  one  side  and 
demand  on  the  other,  were  undoubtedly  in  a  state  of  constant  flux, 
but  the  movement  was  such  in  both  cases,  the  changes  so  kept 
pace  with  each  other,  that  the  ratio  remained  unchanged,  or  if 
anything  gold  fell  and  commodities  rose.  About  1873  there  was 
an  alteration,  but  according  to  the  best  observation  the  movement 
in  commodities  continued  what  it  had  been,  the  quantity  increasing 
at  as  great  a  rate  as  in  the  period  jast  before,  but  not  at  a  greater 
rate.  The  inference  seems  conclusive  therefore  that  after  1873 
the  alteration  in  the  economic  movement  was  in  money,  and  to 
this  must  be  ascribed  the  change  of  prices  which  has  occurred. 

It  is  only  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  view  that  actual 
changes  in  the  movement  in  money  in  a  direction  likely  to  lead 
to  a  fall  of  prices  can  be  referred  to.  The  argument,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  movement  in  commodities  has  been  correctly 
described,  would  be  complete,  even  if  we  knew  less  about  the 
changes  in  money  than  we  do.  Whatever  may  be  the  qualities  or 
conditions  which  make  money  exchange  at  a  particular  ratio  for  a 
group  of  commodities,  then  the  changes  in  those  conditions  from 
day  to  day  which  made  money  remain  steady  in  price  towards 
commodities  or  to  fall  a  little  before  1873,  must  have  undergone 
an  alteration  in  their  course  about  1873.  The  effect  being  different, 
and  the  course  of  commodities  being  the  same  after  1873  as  before 
that  date,  it  must  have  been  the  course  of  money  that  changed. 

The  actual  facts  that  we  find  as  regards  changes  in  the  move- 
ment of  money  before  and  after  1873  are  most  striking. 

In  the  fourteen  years  ending  1871,  which  was  the  last  year 
before  me  when  I  wrote  the  paper  in  1872  already  referred  to,  the 
net  imports  of  gold  into  England,  the  excess  of  the  imports  over 
the  exports,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  67,776,000/.,  viz.: — 
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Excess  of  Imports  of  Qold  into  the  United  Kingdom  over  Exports, 


£ 

1858 10,226,000 

'59 4,217,000 

'60 -3,057,000 

'61  926,000 

'62  3,892,000 

'63 3,840,000 

'64 3,621,000 

'65  5,993,000 


£ 

1866 . 10,768,000 

'  67 *. .  7,9 1 1 ,000 

'68 4,428,000 

'69 5,297,000 

'70 . 8,793,000 

•71........^ 921,000 


Total 


67,776,000 


This  is  an  average  of  abont  5,cx)o,cxx)/.  per  annum  or  nearlj  so. 
In  the  following  sixteen  years,  however,  there  has  been  hardly  any 
excess,  as  the  following  statement  shows: — 

Excess  of  Imports  of  Odd  into  the  United  Kingdom  over  Exports^  1872-87. 


1872.., 

'73... 

'74... 

'75... 

'76... 

'77... 

'78... 

'79... 
1880... 

'81... 


'83.. 
'84.. 
'85.. 
'86.. 
'87.. 


Total 


Deduct  ezcesB  of] 
exports    J 


Net  Total. 


Excess  of  Imports. 


1,540,000 
7,439,000 
4,493,000 
6,960,000 

5,902,000 


2,353,000 
665,000 

1,446,000 

632,000 


31,430,000 
19,992,000 


1 1,438,000 


Excess  of  Exports. 


1,280,000 


4,932,000 

4,210,000 
2,374,000 
5,536,000 


1,269,000 
891,000 


19,992,000 


Allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  the  excess  of  imports 
in  the  second  period,  to  correspond  to  the  excess  in  the  first  period, 
should  have  been  very  nearly  80,000,000/.;  actually  it  has  only 
been  11,438,000/. 

Whatever  evidence  there  may  be  about  the  quantities  of  gold 
in  the  world  and  in  the  banks  or  Government  treasuries  of  other 
countries,  the  difference  in  the  amount  available  or  required  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  enormous.  As  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may 
be  added,  is  and  has  been  practically  the  only  free  market,  work- 
ing on  the  same  basis  all  through,  the  figures  are  worth  all  the 
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.  others.  In  the  one  period  then  we  get  nearly  70,ooo,cx)o/.  In  the 
other  period,  when  in  the  same  proportion  we  might  have  expected 
nearly  8o,ooo,oooif.,  we  got  about  11,000,000/.  only.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  contend  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  movement 
of  gold,  comparing  the  one  period  with  the  other. 

If  we  looked  at  coinage  or  other  details,  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  The  stock  of  gold  in  England  available  for  money  has  not 
been  added  to  of  late  years  as  it  was  in  the  period  just  before.  The 
stock  with  the  additions  has  had  to  do  more  work,  and  it  has  only 
been  able  to  do  so  because  prices  have  fallen,  and  incomes  have  not 
risen,  whereas  from  1850  to  1873,  when  gold  was  going  so  largely 
into  England,  not  only  did  prices  rise  a  little  but  incomes  a  great 
deal.' 

Of  course,  however,  the  special  point  of  view  has  always  to  bo 
considered.  The  comparison  is  of  movements  in  two  periods,  and 
the  change  in  ratio  is  ascribed  to  an  arrest  of  the  movement  in  one 
of  the  factors  which  is  apparently  established  beyond  all  question. 

To  put  the  matter  into  more  popular  language,  we  might 
perhaps  say  that  the  stationary  or  rather  rising  prices  of  com- 
modities between  1850  and  1873,  although  commodities  were 
increasing  as  much  as  they  have  done  since  1873,  were  maintained 
by  continual  additions  to  the  stock  and  efficiency  of  money. 
Since  1873  the  movement  of  additions  to  the  stock  which  was  a 
very  pronounced  one  has  been  arrested,  if  there  has  not  been  an 
actual  withdrawal  from  or  diminution  of  stock  uncompensated  by 
an  increase  in  the  eflficiency  of  money.  Consequently  the  fall  of 
prices  since  1873  is  explained  by  the  check  to  the  previous  move- 
ment, when  the  matter  is  looked  at  dynamically  and  the  periods 
are  compared. 

The  utility  of  this  mode  of  comparison  is  also  obvious,  and  it 
was  simply  by  using  it  that  it  was  possible  to  anticipate  fifteen 
and  then  ten  years  ago  the  actual  course  which  prices  have  since 
followed.  In  my  paper  in  1872  on  "  the  Depreciation  of  Gold  since 
"  1848,"^  this  was  exactly  the  method  followed.  The  real  progress 
of  the  community  at  a  certain  rate  was  assumed,  and  then  as  it 
appeared  probable  that  the  amount  of  new  gold  available  for  an 
increase  of  business  could  not  be  the  same  as  before,  but  was  likely 
rather  to  diminish,  the  conclusion  was  that  the  course  of  prices 
woxdd  be  different  from  what  it  had  been.  The  common  opinion 
then  was  difEerenfc.  It  was  freely  said  that  as  there  was  so  much 
gold  about,  there  was  enough  for  every  purpose,  and  prices  would 

^  The  comparison  wonld  be  still  more  striking,  I  believe,  if  we  could  compare 
the  excess  of  imports  of  gold  from  1850  downwards.  But  there  arc  no  official 
statistics  of  gold  imports  before  1858. 

•  " Ea»y.  on  Finance."  Irt  Bene.,  p.  82  to  106.  p.^.,.^^^  by  GoOgle 
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rise  farther.  Bat  the  method  of  djnamic  comparison,  as  the  event 
has  proved,  made  a  tme  forecast  possible.  Again  in  1879  it  was 
always  the  dynamic  comparison  that  was  in  view.  Two  passages 
may  be  extracted  from  the  paper  of  1879  which  put  the  view 
plainly.     First,  speaking  of  the  past,  I  said  : — 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  period  has  been  the  increase  of 
*^  mechanical  invention  and  tke  constant  augmentation  of  goods, 
"  so  that  the  accumalation  of  capital  above  shown  is  even  in  less 
*^  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the  movement  in  trade  which  the 
"  money  in  use  has  to  move.  It  is  a  moderate  calculation  that  if 
*^  only  the  countries  which  used  g^ld  in  1848,  including  their 
'^  colonies,  were  now  using  it,  the  requirements  to  correspond  with 
"  the  increased  population  and  wealth  would  be  at  least  three 
'*  times  what  they  were,  assuming  prices  to  remain  in  equi- 
"librium."* 

Next  as  regards  the  future : — 

"  Let  me  add  that  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
"  actual  meeting  of  the  two  curves  of  demand  and  supply  of  gold 
"  during  the  last  few  years  apart  from  extraordinary  demands — all 
''the  facts  and  circamstances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  meeting 
"  point  must  come  very  soon  unless  the  supply  of  gold  is  increased- 

"  or  economising  expedients  introduced  and  extended  '. 

*^  Whether  such  a  change  is  likely  to  come  in  the  shape  of  an 
*^  increased  gold  supply  it  will  be  for  geologists  and  mineralogists 
"to  judge,  but  it  is  not  reassuring  to  see  how  little  comes 
"  practically  of  the  recent  gold  discoveries  in  India  and  the 
"  re- discovery  in  Midian.  Whether  on  the  other  hand  change 
*^  may  come  in  the  shape  of  economising  expedients  will  be  a  point 
"  of  no  little  interest  for  bankers  and  all  other  business  men,  and 
"  for  legislators.  Considering  the  slowness  with  which  such 
"  expedients  become  effective  when  they  are  first  introduced,  and 
"the  perfection  to.  which  they  have  been  brought  in  countries 
"like  England  where  they  are  introduced,  I  feel  great  doubts 
"whether  much  relief  can  come  in  this  way.  On  the  whole,  I 
"  see  no  other  outlet  from  the  situation  than  in  the  gradual 
^*  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  relatively  smaller  and  smaller  supply 
"  of  gold,  which  must  result  from  the  increasing  numbers  and 
wealth  of  the  population  of  gold  using  countries."*® 

1  spoke  to  much  the  same  effect  in  a  few  words  following  on  ^^• 
Goschen's  address  to  the  Bankers*  Institute  in  1883.  "  If  it  is 
"  found,''  I  said,  **  that  the  annual  supply  of  gold,  now  that  the  transi- 
**  tion  period  may  be  considered  over,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
*^  things  in  what  we  may  call   an   equilibrium,  that   there  is  a 

•  "  Essays  in  Finance/'  1st  series,  p.  336. 
**  "Essnjs  in  Finance/'  1st  series,  pp.  338  and  339. qqq[^ 
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!•  *'  constant  incr^e  in  population  and  in  the  resources  of  mankind 
t  **  from  time  to  ^jpue  going  on,  and  the  supply  of  new  money  is  not 
^  *'  quite  equal  tO^  keep  things  at  an  equilibrium,  then  we  may  hare 
I  "a  long-continued  fall  of  prices  from  generation  to  generation, 
^*  and  this  will  probably  have  very  great  effects  as  time  goes  on. 
"  We  may  perhaps  have  what  may  be  called  a  permanent 
a         *^  transition  period,  as  far  as  I  can  see.'* 

•f  Thus  the  idea  of  a  dynamic  equilibrium  has  always  been  in  my 

}  mind  as  the  basis  of  any  comparison  between  period  and  period, 
c  and  I  must  maintain  it,  especially  after  the  event,  to  be  a  useful 
::  method  of  comparison.  In  any  case  you  must  define  your  idea  of 
s  an  equilibrium  at  starting,  or  yon  can  have  no  clear  notion  of  the 
5        facts  at  all. 

It  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  lieave  the  discussion  at  this 

point.     If  the  dynamic  comparison  here  made  is  useful,  partly  for 

forecasting  the  future  course  of  prices,  and  partly  for  explaining 

J,         generally  the  relations  of  money,  commodities,  and  incomes  to 

I         each  other  when  prices  change,  then  it  is  a  comparison  which 

^         ought  to  be  made,  whatever  else  is  done  or  omitted.     It  carries  us 

<        a  long  way  in  the  investigation.     So  much  is  said,  however,  about 

,.        other  comparisons,  especially  about  the  abundance  of  commodities 

causing  the  fall  of  prices  and  not  the  contraction  of  money,  that 

J         at  the  risk  of  burdening  myself  with  controversy  I  propose  to  add 

^         a  short  criticism  on  this  discussion. 

,  Clearly  the  suggestion  already  made  that  the  two  causes  are 

not  on  the  same  plane — abundance  of  commodities  properly 
,  belonging  to  a  question  of  real  cheapness,  while  scarcity  of  money 
belongs  to  a  question  of  money  prices  only — covers  the  whole 
ground.  But  the  point  need  not  be  pressed.  The  argument  from 
the  abundance  of  commodities  may  be  demonstrated  to  be  fanlty 
in  other  ways. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  looking  at  the  whole  course 
of  the  discussion,  whether  those  who  insist  so  much  on  the 
increasing  abundance  of  commodities  as  excluding  any  idea  of 
the  contraction  of  gold  are  not  really  attempting  the  impossible, 
viz.,  to  measui'e  two  variables,  one  against  the  other,  without  a 
third  common  measore  by  which  to  try  them.  We  know,  how- 
ever, so  little  of  the  ultimate  facts  which  regulate  the  ratio  of 
exchange  between  particular  commodities,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  determine,  except  in  a  comparative  and  limited  manner,  what 
are  the  facts  which  change  at  a  given  time,  and  how  one  com- 
modity may  exchange  for  less  than  before,  although  it  may  be 
produced  in  smaller  quantity;  another  for  more  than  before, 
although  it  may  be  produced  in  greater  abundance ;  and  althongh 
it  may  be  true  generally  in  theory  that  increase  of  s  apply  means 
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a  lower  rate  of  exchange  for  the  article  supplied,  and  a  less  sapply 
a  higher  rate  of  exchange.  The  concrete  facts  are  in  tmth 
infinitely  difficult  to  follow  ont,  and  no  one  should  attempt  to  do 
so  without  limiting  his  quest  in  some  way. 

When,  therefore,  abundance  of  commodities  is  pitted  against 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  way  that  is  sometimes  done,  I  confess  my 
inability  to  follow  the  discussion  at  all.  I  seek  in  vain  for  the 
exact  terms  of  the  comparison — ^the  definition  of  the  equilibriiun 
which  is  the  starting  point  of  the  comparison,  and  a  description 
of  the  changes  as  from  this  equilibrium.  The  whole  discussion  is 
bewildering  to  a  degree. 

I  would  say,  however,  though  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  speak  in 
the  absence  of  all  clear  definitions  by  the  disputants  themselves, 
that  the  contention  that  the  recent  change  in  prices  or  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  increasing 
abundance  of  commodities  than  to  any  contraction  of  money,  is 
obviously,  as  far  as  it  has  any  reason  at  all,  based  upon  an  attempt 
at  a  totally  different  comparison  from  the  one  which  we  have  now 
made.  For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  money,  or  the  conditions  of  their  prodaetion,  or 
whatever  determines  the  ratio  between  them,  are  assumed  to  be 
I  in  a  state  of  rest  just  before  the  change  in  prices  occurs — a  statical 

!  and  not  a  dynamical  equilibrium  is  assumed ; — and  as  it  is  found 

that  commodities  go  on  increasing,  and  there  is  no  actual  diminu- 
I  tion  of  money  from  that  point  or  very  little,  the  subsequent  change 

in  prices  is  ascribed  to  the  change  in  commodities.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  validity  and  usefulness  of  such  a  com- 
parison, what  I  have  to  submit  is  that  it  is  obviously,  and  by  the 
terms  of  it,  a  totally  different  comparison  from  what  is  attempted 
when  the  two  periods  are  looked  at  dynamically  and  a  dynamic 
comparison  attempted. 

The  difference  between  the  two  comparisons  can  be  illustrated 
very  simply  by  diagrams,  which  show  at  a  glance  that  those  who 
argue  for  abundance  of  commodities  as  causing  the  recent  fall  of 
prices,  start  from  an  assumed  equilibrium  of  rest  at  the  date  when 
the  fall  began,  while  the  comparison  which  asserts  a  change  in 
money  is  really  a  dynamic  comparison. 

The  first  diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  commodities  and  money 
both  increasing  from  1850  to  1873,  and  the  ratio  between  them 
remaining  steady;  there  was  in  truth  a  moderate  rise  of  prices, 
but  it  would  complicate  the  diagram  to  show  this ;  after  1873 
commodities  went  on  increasing  as  before,  but  there  was  a  check 
to  the  increase  of  money,  and  hence  the  fall  of  prices  is  ascribed 
to  this  check  to  the  increase  of  money.  This  was  the  change  that 
took  place  in   1873  or  thereabouts.    The  recent  fall  of  prices, 
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therefore,  in  a  dynamic  comparison,  is  clearly  dne  to  a  change  in 
money. 

The  second  diagram,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  1873 
only,  assumes  a  state  of  rest  as  at  that  date,  and  thence  as  com- 
modities increase,  while  money  does  not,  the  fall  in  prices  after 
that  date  is  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  commodities.  It  is  the 
increase  of  commodities  which  causes  a  change  from  the  assumed 
state  of  rest.  But  this  second  diagram  is  only  a  copy  of  the  second 
half  of  the  first,  and  deals  with  the  same  facts,  only  presenting 
them  in  a  different  way,  and  without  comparison  with  the  previous 
period,  which  is  the  essential  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  first 
diagram. 

The  two  comparisons,  it  is  plain,  are  fundamentally  different, 
and  to  argue  as  if  they  were  the  same  must  cause  endless  confusion. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  statical  comparison,  besides  being 
much  more  dif&cult  than  those  who  attempt  it  imagine,  is  not  of 
much  use  when  you  do  make  it.  The  economic  world  is  in  inces- 
sant movement,  and  the  comparison  required  for  any  purpose  is 
ahnost  always  dynamic.  You  have  to  compare  movement  with 
movement  if  you  want  to  find  out  what  is  changing,  not  state 
with  state.  In  any  case  also  the  movement  is  much  more  easily 
compared.  Yon  may  not  be  able  to  tell  all  the  causes  of  a 
given  economic  condition  so  as  to  compare  it  with  another  economic 
condition  and  its  causes ;  but  if  you  can  take  two  economic  con- 
ditions succeeding  each  other,  and  point  out  a  difference  in  the 
movement  of  one  of  two  factors  which  must  have  contributed  to 
the  conditions,  you  have  something  definite  and  palpable  to  rely  on. 

Those  who  dwell  on  the  abundance  of  commodities  rely  on  the 
great  authority  of  Tooke,  and  much  of  their  writing  is  in  fact  a 
reminiscence  of  Tooke.  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  therefore 
regarding  Tooke's  place  in  the  literature  of  these  discussions.  To 
my  mind  he  is  completely  superseded  by  Jevons.  With  all  his 
industry  and  knowledge  of  business — and  there  is  no  more  acute 
or  fruitful  author  to  study — ^Tooke  never  seems  to  have  got  into 
his  mind  the  notion  that  the  causes  of  changes  in  prices  which  he 
dealt  with  were  not  all  on  the  same  plane,  and  that  most  of  what 
he  said  about  good  crops  and  the  rest  of  it  causing  a  fall  in  prices 
could  be  admitted  without  bringing  into  question  the  notion  that 
looking  at  the  whole  history  from  another  point  of  view  the 
average  changes  from  generation  to  generation  could  be  described 
as  changes  in  the  value  of  money.  He  had  no  good  idea  besides  of 
the  logical  or  scientific  value  of  an  index  number,  such  as  his 
successor,  Mr.  Kewmarch,  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt  in 
his  continuation  of  the  **  History  of  Prices."  Mr.  Jevons 'has 
changed  all  that.     By  demonstrating  how  an  index  number  can  be 
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need  on  an  eztensive  scale,  he  has  in  fact  demonstrated  tb&t  in 
point  of  fact  changes  in  average  prices  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration can  be  traced,  i.e.,  changes  in  the  average  purchasing  power 
of  money ;  and  most  of  Tooke  therefore,  as  far  aR  questions  like 
the  present  are  concerned,  goes  by  the  board.  In  theory,  however, 
Tooke  never  denied  that  there  might  be  changes  in  the  sapply  and 
demand  for  money  adequate  to  cause  great  changes  in  prices 
Where  he  failed  was  in  recognising  the  special  character  of  the 
problem,  and  the  inapplicability  of  most  of  the  points  he  raised— 
as  to  good  harvests  and  the  like  accounting  for  changes  in 
particular  commodities — in  a  discussion  in  which  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  the  average  of  commodities  is  itself  the  measnre,  and 
the  question  is  not  of  real  cheapness  or  deamess,  but  of  money 
prices  only.  After  Jevons,  Tooke  is  really  out  of  date,  and 
nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  see  how  in  the  recent  discuRsions 
disputant  after  disputant  seems  unable  to  follow  Jevons,  and  prefers 
to  go  back  to  an  order  of  ideas  which  is  entirely  superseded. 

As  showing  farther  the  difficalty  of  the  method  of  a  statical 
comparison  in  this  very  matter,  I  may  refer  to  the  excellent 
mathematical  work  of  Dr.  Krai,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  von 
Neumann- Spallart,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the 
change  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  of  prices  is  due  to  a  change  in 
commodities  and  not  in  money.  It  is  evident  from  this  hook 
that  if  a  solution  could  be  found  for  this  question,  starting  from 
a  statical  equilibrium,  the  most  difficult  mathematics  would  be 
necessary,  whereas  when  a  dynamic  comparison  is  attempted, 
the  result  stands  out  with  striking  distinctness,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty, 

I  have  only  to  add  that  for  the  purpose  of  forecasting  the 
future  it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  look  at  the  matter 
dynamically.  We  cannot  trace  out  all  the  causes  which  produce  a 
given  ratio  between  prices  and  commodities.  We  can  see,  however, 
that  the  movement  in  one  or  two  important  factors  of  that  ratio  is 
in  a  certain  direction,  by  which  an  equilibrium  of  a  certain  kind  is 
established.  It  is  easy  to  predict  that  a  continuance  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  leading  factors  must  lead  to  one  kind  of  result,  and 
an  alteration  in  that  movement  to  a  different  result. 

The  Bedtstrihution  of  Wealth. 

The  consequences  of  an  appreciation  of  money  would  demand  a 
chapter  of  themselves,  but  though  unable  to  treat  the  subject 
fully  in  the  present  paper,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  over  it  altogether, 
as  it  must  be  referred  to  when  we  come  to  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  future  prospect. 

These  consequences  are  usually  dealt  with  in  two  divisions: 
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I.  The  effect  of  appreciation  in  checking  indnstry  and  bo  retarding 
the  increase  of  wealth;  and  2.  The  social  and  other  effects  of 
appreciation  in  redistributing  wealth.  The  former  of  these 
branches  need  not,  however,  detain  ns.  I  do  not  consider  it  really 
important.  Industry  goes  on  with  any  sort  of  currency  provided 
it  does  not  change  in  short  periods.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
abundant  money  causing  inflation  is  better  or  worse  in  the  end  in 
its  effect  on  production  than  a  contraction  of  money  which  causes 
appreciation.  What  I  have  to  say  on  these  points  moreover  is 
said  elsewhere.  I  shall  only  deal  then  with  the  effects  of  appre- 
ciation, and  of  course  in  this  connection  appreciation  of  the  special 
character  above  described,  in  redistributing  wealth. 

It  is  obvious  beyond  all  question  that  these  effects  may  be 
important.  Measured  by  a  certain  standard,  the  average  of 
commodities,  the  weight  of  all  permanent  burdens  is  increased  as 
compared  with  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  there  had  been  no 
appreciation.  People  in  paying  annuities  or  old  debts  have  to  give 
sovereigns  which  each  represent  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities, 
a  ^eater  quantity  of  the  results  of  human  energy,  than  it  would 
have  represented  if  there  had  been  no  appreciation.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  on  the  average  the  individual  in  paying  a  debt,  as 
bis  average  income  is  not  less,  only  uses  the  same  proportion  of 
that  income  or  the  capital  represented  by  it  to  discharge  the  debt, 
and  in  this  sense  there  is  superficially  no  increase  of  the  burden 
on  the  average  in  the  case  supposed ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed, 
I  think,  that  the  increase  of  production  is  an  increase  without 
additional  effort — it  is  the  effort  rather  of  a  human  unit  who  is 
always  becoming  on  the  average  a  stronger  producer — and  in 
admitting  consequently  that  the  same  proportion  of  a  larger 
production  is  required  to  pay  larger  debts,  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  burden,  although  it  happens  to  be  borne  ty 
stronger  producers.  It  is  at  any  rate  quite  clear  that  the  benefit 
of  an  increase  of  production  is  distributed  differently  when  money 
appreciates  measured  by  comnK)dities  than  when  it  does  not 
appreciate.  The  debtors  pay  more  than  they  would  otherwise  pay, 
and  the  creditors  receive  more. 

The  matter  is  thus  not  unimportant  to  the  two  large  classes  of 
people  who  make  up  the  community.  Appreciation  is  a  most 
serious  matter  to  those  who  have  debts  to  pay.  It  prevents  them 
gaining  by  the  development  of  industry  as  they  would  otherwise 
gain.  There  may  be  compensations  in  different  directions,  as  by 
the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  seems  to  take  place  as 
the  result  of  appreciation,  but  on  the  whole  the  balance  is  against 
the  debtor,  as  compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  th^  were  no 
appreciation.  jigtized  by  LjOOglC 
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On  a  large  scale  this  applies  to  tranfiactions  between  nations. 
A  creditor  nation  is  able  to  draw  more  from  its  tributaries,  who 
bave  to  pay  it  in  the  appreciating  money  than  it  wonld  otherwise 
be  able  to  draw.  To  pay  the  same  debt  they  mnst  send  to  their 
creditors  30,  50,  perhaps  100  per  cent,  more  produce  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  send.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
sense  the  weight  of  the  gold  debt  of  a  debtor-country  like  India  or 
the  United  States  has  enormously  increased  of  late  years.  The 
resources  in  both  cases  may  have  grown  even  more  largely  than  the 
burden,  but  there  is  nevertheless  an  increase  of  the  burden  itself. 

All  this  is  treating  the  question  with  reg^ard.to  the  average  effect. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  average 
may  be  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  in  fact  there  is 
no  doubt  tiiie  redistribution  described  spells  ruin  to  individuals 
and  classes.  Although  average  production  is  increased,  there  are 
large  masses  of  property  where  there  is  no  increase,  or  Uttle 
increase,  where  the  fall  of  prices  therefore  means  a  diminution  of 
the  gross  money  return,  and  where,  consequently,  the  property 
being  mortgaged,  the  margin  of  the  mortgagor  is  swept  away. 
This  has  now  become  a  familiar  matter  to  most  people  in  connec- 
tion with  the  depression  in  land  owning,  but  the  landlord  only 
exemplifies  an  extreme  case  of  a  general  mischief.  He  owns  very 
often  only  the  margin  of  a  margin.  The  rent  itself  is  the  margin 
of  profit  remaining  after  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  the 
farmer's  profit  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross  produce,  these 
expenses  not  being  reducible,  at  any  rate  at  once,  with  the  fall  in 
prices.  Of  this  margin  again  the  nominal  owner  only  gets  a 
remainder,  and  he  would  often  be  a  loser,  even  if  the  rent  repre- 
sented the  same  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  as  before,  because 
being  less  in  money  the  whole  of  it  is  swept  away  by  the  charges 
and  debenture  interest  so  that  there  is  no  remainder.  In  this  way 
landowners  who  seemed  to  have  so  safe  a  position  have  been  ruined 
by  the  score.  But  this  case  is  the  case  mutatis  mutandis  of  eveiy 
ordinary  shareholder  in  a  company  who  has  debenture  holders  and 
holders  of  preference  shares  in  front  of  him.  Margins  are  every- 
where  endangered.  On  the  other  hand  the  owners  of  the  pre- 
ferences BO  long  as  they  are  safe  are  paid  much  more  than  they 
would  have  been  paid  if  there  had  been  no  appreciation.  They 
belong  to  the  creditor  class,  and  gain  where  the  others  lose. 

All  this,  let  me  repeat,  is  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  money 
measured  by  commodities,  even  though  incomes  as  a  rule  do  not 
diminish.  The  mischiefs  are  no  doubt  less  than  if  there  was  a  still 
greater  fall  of  prices,  accompanied  by  a  serious  diminution  of 
incomes  on  the  average.  But  they  are  mischief  as  far  as  they  go. 
No  doubt  one  reason  they  have  been  less  felt  than  would  otherwise 
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^  have  been  tbe  case  is  that  many  people  are  both  debtoi*s  and 
K  creditors.  They  not  only  own  land  perhaps,  but  they  own  Govem- 
t  ment  and  the  like  stocks,  where  they  are  preferred  creditors,  and 
s  where  they  gain  conseqaently  by  the  appreciation  of  money.  But 
t  there  are  sufficient  cases  of  marginal  owners  whose  margins  have 
r  been  swept  away  to  make  tbe  social  effects  of  the  redistribution  of 
r  wealth  involved  in  the  appreciation  of  money  measured  by  com- 
i      modities  very  widely  felt. 

c  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recognised  that  in  some  cases 

-      the  appreciation,  though  it  means  apparently  a  redistribution  of 

.-      wealth,  does  not  really  involve  that  mischief ;  it  only  anticipates 

J      what  would  otherwise  happen.     For  instance,  in  giving  more  to 

.       a  wage  receiver  or  salaried  servant,  whose  nominal  income  is 

unchanged,  it  may  still  only  place  him  in  the  position  in  which 

,      a  gradual  rise  in  the  scale   of  living  would  have  placed  him. 

^      If  real  wealth  had  been  increasing  without  a  corresponding  fall 

;.      of  prices,  or  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  then  wages 

and  salaries  must  infallibly  have  risen.     In  these  cases,  although 

^      redistribution  of  wealth  seems  involved  in  the  appreciation,  there 

is  no  real  redistribution  involved ;  there  is  a  general  increase,  in 

which  all  incomes  participate  on  the  average. 

The  appreciation  in  any  case  is  not  one  to  be  regarded  with  a 

panic  feeling  except  in  special  cases.    Especially  as  regards  national 

debts,  which  are  not  themselves  increasing  in  amount,  the  increase 

of  burden  need  not  be  very  formidable,  for  two  reasons:  1.  The 

reason  already  mentioned,  that  the  income  per  head  in  the  case 

'      supposed  does  not  diminish,  so  that  the  charge  per  head  cannot  be 

more  than  it  was  before ;  and  2.  The  fact  that  population  in  an 

advancing  community  is  always  increasing,  so  that  if  the  debt  does 

increase,  the  burden  on  each  individual  taxpayer  must  diminisb 

'       from  period  to  period  by  the  increase  of  their  numbers.     The 

taxpayer  does  not  gain  as  he  would  gain  if  there  were  no  apprecia- 

^       tion  of  money ;  but  the  case  must  not  be  spoken  of  as  that  of  a 

debt  growing  and  swamping  the  debtor.     There  is  a  tbitd  reason, 

viz.,  the  reduction  of  interest  which  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of 

the  appreciation  of  money ;  but  as  this  involves  disputable  matter, 

'       I  do  not  insist  upon  it,  although  in  the  case  of  our  own  national 

^       debt  the  reduction  of  interest  by  conversion,  as  we  all  know,  has 

been  most  serious.    It  is  obvious  practically  that  there  are  many 

national  debts  where  the  appreciation  of  money,  for  the  reasons 

'       stated,  and  also  because  the  debt  is  so  small,  does  not  lead  to  such 

^       an  increase  of  burden  as  to  be  serious.     It  does  not  follow,  of 

'       course,  that  all  communities  and  all  national  debts  are  in  the  same 

^       case.     Where  debts  increase  fast,  and  where,  in  addition,  as  in 

■        the  case  of  France,  there  is  no  rapid  increase  of  population^  the 
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problems  involyed  in  the  appreciation  of  money  may  at  anj 
time  become  serious.  I  shonld  look  for  tronblons  times,  for 
instance,  both  for  some  of  oar  Australasian  colonies  and  for  a 
country  like  the  Argentine  Hepnblic,  even  if  the  appreciation  does 
not  grow  more  serions  than  it  has  been.  That  the  pile  of  debts 
has  to  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  appreciating  money, 
even  if  indiyidnal  money  incomes  do  not  diminish,  is  a  most  serious 
consideration.  The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  such  borroT^ers  onght 
to  be  enormons  to  enable  them  to  bear  safely  the  debts  they  are 
incurring. 

The  Future  Course  of  Prices. 

What  is  to  be  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  future  ?  Of  courEe 
no  one  would  attempt  prophecy  in  such  a  matter.  We  can  only 
assume  the  continuance  of  certain  couditions  which  seem  more  or 
less  probable,  and  infer  from  past  experience  what  the  resnlt  will 
be.  In  1872  this  method  of  proceeding  enabled  me  to  anticipate 
as  highly  probable  the  fall  of  prices  which  has  since  in  fsct 
occurred.  What  are  the  data  now  for  an  anticipation  regarding 
the  future  ? 

On  this  head  then  I  am  bound  to  say  all  the  evidence  seems  to 
me  to  point  to  a  continuance  of  the  appreciation.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged,  there  is  no  end  to  the  progress  of  invention  or  improve- 
ment in  industrial  qualities  among  gold  using  commnnities.  The 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  such  communities,  especially  £ngliah 
speaking  communities,  also  goes  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  condi- 
tions therefore  are  generally  so  far  the  same  as  they  were  in  1872. 
There  are  no  special  demands  for  gold  ahead  such  as  were  then  in 
view,  first  of  all  for  Germany,  and  more  recently  for  the  United 
States ;  but,^er  contra,  the  area  of  ordinary  use  haa  been  enormousty 
enlarged.  France  and  England  before  1872  were  almost  the  only 
gold  using  countries,  the  United  States  at  that  moment,  though 
gold  was  its  principal  metallic  money  in  use,  being  on  a  paper  basis; 
but  since  1872  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Italy,  among 
the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  have  all  become  gold  nsing. 
The  increase  of  population  among  some  of  these  new  additions 
to  the  gold  using  area  has  also  been  remarkable,  while  the  increase 
in  England  goes  on  at  as  great  a  rate  as  before,  and  the  increase 
among  the  minor  gold  using  countries,  such  as  the  Anstraliaa 
colonies,  the  Cape,  and  Brazil  has  also  been  remarkable.  It  has 
to  be  considered  again  that  the  transition  from  a  silver  to  a  gold 
standard  among  wealthy  nations  is  a  secular  phenomenon,  and  thai 
we  may  fairly  expect  the  gold  using  area  to  increase  as  one  nation 
after  another  becomes  richer.  First  England  about  two  centuries 
ago  went  over  to  gold ;  more  recently,  rather  more  than  fifty  yean 
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ago,  the  United .  States  went  oyer  to  gold  with  the  help  of  a  bi- 
metallic law,  but  really  with  a  deliberate  intention  to  get  gold ; 
still  more  recently,  France  took  to  gold,  refusing  to  part  with  it 
after  having  once  got  it,  and  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  when 
siWer  threatened  to  become  the  principal  money  in  nse,  and  there- 
fore the  standard,  just  as  England,  for  similar  reasons,  suspended 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  1798 ;  still  more  recently  Germany,  and 
then  Italy,  not  to  speak  of  minor  countries,  have  become  gold 
using.  It  is  impossible  to  snppose  that  this  favour  to  gold  is 
accidental,  or  that  the  movement  to  adopt  it  will  not  extend  to 
other  countries  as  they  grow  richer.  We  who  are  gold  using 
may  think  it  highly  desirable  that  other  nations  should  favour 
silver  more  than  they  do,  but  the  tendency  to  go  over  to  gold 
must  be  recognised  as  a  fact.  At  this  very  moment  two  of 
the  countries  to  whom  a  silver  money  might  be  thought 
most  useful  when  they  resume  specie  payments,  viz.,  Russia  and 
Austria,  do  in  fact  keep  large  bullion  reserves  in  gold,  this  being 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Russia ;  while  the  intention  to 
have  a  basis  in  gold  is  further  marked  in  the  case  of  Austria  by 
the  fact  that  silver  is  at  a  discount  compared  with  the  paper,  and 
gold  only  at  a  premium.  I  should  anticipate,  therefore,  as  most 
likely  an  extension,  and  not  a  contraction,  of  the  gold  using  area 
in  the  coming  years.  There  is  also  a  natural  reason  of  great 
weight  for  the  preference.  As  peoples  become  richer  the  mere 
weight  of  silver  makes  it  inconvenient  for  all  concerned  to  handle 
it  to  the  necessary  amounts  if  it  is  used  at  all  in  the  daily  trans- 
actions of  life.  Gold  becomes  a  quasi  necessity  and  not  merely 
a  luxury,  and  this  necessity  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
not  only  among  communities  which  are  not  gold  using,  but  even 
among  those  which  are  already  on  a  gold  basis.  With  regard 
again  to  the  use  of  gold  in  the  arts,  we  cannot  but  expect  the 
demand  of  the  richer  nations  as  they  grow  richer  to  increase.  It 
is  now  very  considerable,  amounting  at  a  fair  computation  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  production,  and  is  most  likely  to  increase. 

All  these  facts  point  to  a  continued  pressure  upon  gold,  against 
which  the  only  compensation  would  be  a  more  extended  use  of 
economising  expedients.  Such  economising  expedients  will  in 
fact,  as  I  believe,  mitigate  and  modify  the  demand  for  gold,  but 
the  question  is  to  what  extent  P  and  just  as  I  believed  in  1872  that 
they  would  not  do  so  to  the  extent  of  preventing  a  fall  of  prices, 
should  the  supply  of  gold  not  increase,  so  I  do  not  believe  now 
that  they  will  have  a  mitigatuig  effect  to  any  serious  extent.  The 
question  then  becomes,  what  is  to  be  the  supply  of  gold  P  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  the  Transvaal  and  other  sources  of  supply, 
and  if  there  should  be  an  enormous  development  of  gold  mining 
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the  tendency  towards  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  would 
no  donbt  be  checked  or  reversed.  Bnt  it  wonld  take  a  tbtj  large 
development  indeed  to  produce  any  result  of  the  kind,  perhaps  an 
addition  of  lo  or  20  millions  to  the  annual  supply,  while  tbe 
demand  itself  will  of  course  increase  with  a  diminished  oosfc  of 
producing  gold  as  compared  with  other  things.  The  better  prol»- 
bility  seems  therefore  to  be  that  the  increase  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  will  continue  from  the  present  time.  If  it  does  not 
increase,  there  must  be  a  very  large  increase  of  the  supply. 

Will  silver  participate  in  the  fall  along  with  other  oommoditieB? 
Here  the  better  probability  seems  also  to  be  that  the  tendencies 
rather  are  towards  an  increase  of  the  divergence  between  gold  and 
silver  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  in  consequence,  as  I 
believe,  of  the  growing  wealth  of  nations  making  them  turn  to 
gold  one  after  another  as  they  find  or  make  opportunity.  The 
silver  using  nations  are  nations  with  much  smaller  individnal 
incomes  than  gold  using  nations ;  they  are  not  so  progressive ; 
while  if  they  do  progress  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  gold  more  and 
more,  partly  as  a  supplement  to,  and  partly  as  a  sabetitnte  for, 
silver  as  they  come  to  have  a  variety  of  dealings  and  transactions 
in  which  gold  is  more  useful  than  silver.  At  the  same  tiine 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  continued  increase  of  the 
supply  of  silver,  which  is  produced  geologically  as  yet  under 
different  conditions  from  gold,  and  is  more  susceptible  of  almost 
unlimited  development.  The  difference  between  gold  and  silver 
geologically  was  well  expressed  by  M.  Leon  Faucher  forty  yean 
ago,  when  people  were  excited  by  the  gold  discoveries,  and  his 
remarks  have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  greai 
development  of  silver  mining.     M.  Faucher  says : — 

'*  It  is  not  without  some  show  of  reason  that  mythology, 
**  transporting  the  analogy  of  the  physical  into  the  moral  world, 
'*  made  the  age  of  silver  succeed  that  of  gold.  Historically,  in 
*'  fact,  the  discovery  of  and  the  working  of  gold  preceded  that  of 
"  silver.  Gold  is  almost  always  found  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
'*  silver.  In  searching  the  beds  of  rivers  and  streams  it  has  been 
'*  obtained  by  the  mere  process  of  washing.  This  work  is  within 
"  the  reach  of  the  rudest  state  of  society.  It  appears  like  a 
'*  treasure  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  the  veiyfeet 
"  of  the  first  occupier  of  the  soil.  Silver,  on  the  contrary,  is  em- 
*'  bedded  in  rocks  of  primitive  formation,  and  is  seldom  found  near 
'^  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  its  extraction  requires  a  combination  of 
"  science,  machinery,   and  capital.    It  is  the  work  of  a  state  of 

*'  civilisation  already  far  advanced,  and  firmly  established 

**  Not  only  did  the  value  of  money  and  of  the  precious  metab 
**  increase  in  the  long  dark  nigbt  of  the  middle  ages,  but  ike 
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'*  relative  value  between  silver  and  gold  which  had  been  established 
"  by  the  progress  of  industry  again  changed.  Gk)]d  preserved  its 
*''  valne  iJie  longest ;  its  snpply  was  fed  by  the  washings  of  the 
"  golden  sands,  a  fit  occapation  for  the  knowledge  and  tastes 
'*  of  an  ignorant  people.  The  working  of  the  silver  mines,  on  the 
''  other  hand,  being  a  work  befitting  a  civilised  and  scientific  people, 
''  was  natnraUy  interrupted,  and  languished  during  a  period  of 
'*  spoliation  and  endless  warfare.  Hence,  as  we  may  suppose,  even 
"  the  scarcity,  both  relative  and  absolute,  of  silver ;  the  comparison 
'*  with  gold  remained  at  1 1  and  12  to  i  from  the  ninth  to  the  middle 
'*  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  required  the  excessive  and  sudden 
"  abundance  springing  from  the  workiDg  of  the  mines  of  Potosi 
'*  and  Peru,  and  of  Zacatecas  in  Mexico,  to  reduce  the  proportion 
'*  to  14  and  15,  the  average  rate  at  which  it  remained  in  Europe 
"  until  the  end  of  last  century." 

There  is  a  strong  drift  of  things  therefore  towards  appreciation 
of  gold,  and  relative  depreciation  of  silver,  though  not  as  yet  an 
actaal  depreciation  of  silver  measured  by  commodities.  If  this 
drift  goes  on,  the  divergence  between  the  two  metals  will  increase 
and  not  diminish.  This  impression  will  be  ponfirmed,  I  think,  when 
the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  is  looked  at  historically.  I  extract 
the  following  short  table  from  Soetbeer,  adding  the  figures  subse- 
quent to  1680  as  of  common  knowledge  : — 

Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold  from  1,500  to  the  presenU  time. 


YMIt. 

Ratio  SflTer  to  Gold. 

Years. 

Ratio  SUver  to  Gold. 

1501-20  

10*75  •  » 
II   25  :  I 
II  '30  :  I 
II '50  :  I 
11 -So  :  I 
ia'25  :  I 
14-00  :  I 

1641-60     

1450:1 
15-00  :  I 

'21-40  

'61-80    

•41-flO  

1800  

'61-80  ..„ 

15J      :l 
15*      s  » 
15  40:  I 
2Z 'oo  :  I 

•81-1600  

1800-50    

1601-20 

'50-70    

Present  time    .... 

'21-40  

The  steady  dwindling  of  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  over  the 
whole  period  is  manifest,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  lawful  to  mention, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  bringing  in  the  bimetallic 
controversy,  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  single 
exception  of  England  after  1680,  before  which  a  considerable  part 
of  the  fall  took  place,  were  bimetallic  almost  the  whole  time. 
The  movement  has  thus  been  steadily  towards  a  decline  of 
silver  in  reference  to  gold.  Of  course  the  change  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  most  unusually  sudden  and  severe,  but  there  wba, 

"  Leon  Fancher,  "Remarki  on  the  Production  of  the  PredooB  Metals." 
Tnmslated  by  Thomson  Hankey,  jun.    London,  1862.  .jgiti.ed  by  GoOqIc 
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it  will  be  observed,  a  very  serious  change,  indeed,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  it  may  be  BUf^geated  that  the 
whole  economic  movement  in  modem  times  is  quicker  than  it  was 
formerly,  while  the  run  upon  gold  has  been  fostered  by  the  unusual 
supply  which  came  on  the  market  from  1850  onwards,  andtiie 
increase  of  supply  in  the  case  of  silver,  from  the  sheer  weiglit 
of  it,  produces  no  such  effect,  if  it  does  not  produce  the  opposite 
effect. 

I  regard  all  this  movement  and  have  described  it  as  a  natural 
movement.  This  would  hardly  be  the  place  to  discuss  the  bime- 
tallic theory  if  we  were  inclined  to  do  so,  but  certainly  it  may  be 
allowed,  even  by  bimetallists,  I  think,  that  the  tendencies  to 
divergence  between  gold  and  silver  are  strong  enough  to  require  a 
very  powerful  controlling  influence  to  keep  a  constant  ratio  between 
them,  if  they  are  to  be  controlled  at  all,  which  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  possible.  In  fact,  but  for  the  accidental  gold  discoveries  of 
1848-50,  and  the  previous  discoveries  in  Russia,  the  increasing 
divergence  between  gold  and  silver  which  was  manifested  before 
that  time  would  have  long  previously  produced  a  fall  of  silver  in 
relation  to  gold  like  that  we  now  witness.  Such  a  fall  was  in  fact 
anticipated  by  economic  experts  before  1850.  The  events  of 
L848-50  suspended  the  economic  development.  To  all  appearance 
it  is  again  in  full  course.  The  probabilities  appear  to  point  to  a 
further  heavy  fall  of  silver  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  the 
reason  at  bottom  being  the  run  upon  gold  and  the  short  supply  of 
it,  though  the  steady  increase  of  the  production  of  silver,  and  ibe 
comparatively  limited  natural  area  of  its  use,  also  count. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  done  by  Governments  to  mitigate  the 
appreciation  of  gold  or  provide  against  its  effects,  is  a  question 
which  will  naturally  arise.  The  anticipation  I  ventured  to  indulge 
in  in  1879  to  the  effect  that  we  should  infallibly  have  such  topics 
as  the  issue  of  iZ.  notes  brought  up  for  discussion  has  certainly 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  To  find  a  Boyal  Commission  recom- 
mending the  issue,  not  merely  of  iL  notes  but  of  I08.  notes,  and 
tnese  based  on  silvery  is  certainly  a  sign  of  increased  readiness  to 
discuss  currency  innovations.  But  the  only  suggestion  I  would 
make  is  of  a  statistical  kind.  All  these  difficulties  seem  to  me 
to  suggest  the  expediency  of  further  scientific  study  by  those 
interested  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  index  numbers,  which 
supply  a  means  for  providing  for  deferred  payments  by  sabsti- 
tuting  a  different  currency  for  money,  as  is  done  by  ^  the  oozn 
averages  for  tithe  and  by  com  rents  generally.  If  we  cannot 
invent  a  money  that  will  itself  be  stable  over  generations,  may  it 
not  be  possible  to  devise  a  substitute  by  which  the  deferred  pay- 
ments will  themselves  change  with  the  changing  value  measured 
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by  some  other  standard,  and  in  that  way  the  redistribntion  of 
wealth  will  in  some  degree  be  lessened  ? 

This  last  snggestion  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  very 
popular  one  at  present,  while  as  yet  index  numbers  are  hardly 
known  to  the  public.  It  is  remote  enough  from  any  practical 
issues.  But  in  any  case,  it  may  be  hoped,  studies  like  what  we 
have  been  engaged  in  to-night  will  not  be  in  vain  apart  from 
practical  issues.  Kjiowledge  is  always  usef  nl,  and  a  clear  insight 
into  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  fairly  to  be  anticipated  may 
both  prevent  panic  and  enable  business  people  to  make  sensible 
arrangements  in  their  provisions  for  the  future  which  otherwise 
they  would  not  think  of.  In  documents  charging  estates,  for 
instance,  lawyers  might  have  been  able  to  save  their  clients  much 
embarrassment  by  charging  a  percentage  of  net  rental  only,  or  a 
sum  to  be  varied  by  another  measure,  as  the  tithe  is  varied,  instead 
of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  sum  in  money.  Generally  in  a  time  of 
appreciating  money  business  men  must  consider  carefully  the  effect 
of  engagements  to  pay  money  at  distant  dates.  Many  mischiefs 
mig'ht  have  been  avoided  if  all  concerned  had  realised  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  money,  and  good  will  now 
be  done  if  possibilities  are  kept  steadily  in  view. 
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APPENDLX  A. 


Extracts  from  Replies  to  Gircnlars  issued  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Depression  as  to  the  Rate  of  Wages. 

I. — Oommercial  Associations,     Relies  to  Question  10  of  C^cuiair. 

Q.  lO.-^If  the  rate  of  wages  in  lelatioii  to  service  rendered,  and  to  the  qoBN 
and  quantity  of  the  work  prodnoed :  (a)  for  skilled  and  (h)  for  ""^mi^  Ubov 
in  joor  trade  or  indostiy,  above  or  below  the  average  of  the  last  twcntj  jean? 

AOBIOULTU&AL  EnGINEBSS'  AsSOGUTION. 

London, — 

Alkali  Manhfactubers'  Assocution. 
Liverpool. — 

Bbitish  Sugar  Rbfinbbs'  Assogiatiok. 
London, — Above. 

Cleyeland  Ibonmastbbs'  Association. 

Middlesbrough. — The  rates  of  wages  in  this  industry  haTe  goi» 
np  considerably  within  the  past  twenty  years.  The  quality  of  the 
labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  has  not  in  any  way  deteriorated. 

Leather  Trades'  Assocution. 
Leeds. — Fully  equal  to  the  average. 

Linen  Merchants'  Association. 

Belfast. — Slightly  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
which  include  some  inflated  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
termination  of  the  American  war. 

Nbbdle  Manitfacturers'  Association. 

BeddOch, — (a.)  Yes,  above. 
(&.)  Yes,  above; 

North  of  Enqlani)  Iron  Manufactubers'  Association. 
Middlesbrough. — Below  in  both  cases. 

Papermakers'  Assocution. 

Workmen,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  receiving  higher 
weekly  wages  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  though  the  cost 
in  wages,  per  ton  of  paper  produced,  has  been  diminished. 
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Shbopshibb  Ibonmastebs'  Association  and  Shbopbhire 

FiNlSHSD  iBONMAKflRS'  ASSOCUTION. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  both  skilled  and  nnskilled  labour  is 
below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  bat  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  these  rates  during  the  years  1872  to  1875  having  been 
considerably  above  the  average,  some  of  them  having  been  higher 
than  in  any  previous  time. 

Stabch  Trade  Assogu'hon. 
London, — 

Sunderland  Shipowners'  Societt. 

Sunderland, — The  wages  for  skilled  labour  in  connection  with 
the  steam  power  now  used  in  navigation  has  added  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  navigation.  The  wages  of  the  superior  officers  has  as  a 
consequence  greatly  increased,  and  even  the  wages  of  ordinary 
seamen  are  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

TmPLATE  Manufacturers*  Association. 

Our  wages  are  controlled  not  by  supply  and  demand  but  by 
a  trades*  union.  They  are  almost  entirely  paid  by  piece-work,  so 
much  per  box,  and  the  rates  are  the  same  as  were  paid  thirty  years 
ago.  During  that  period  improvements  in  plant  have  doubled  the 
output  of  a  mill,  and  we  have  men  earning  500.  to  609.  a  week  for 
eight  hours*  work,  and  yoaths  of  19  or  20  getting  356.  to  40^. 
a  week.  These  extravagant  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  union,  and 
go  on  just  the  same  whether  the  manufacturer  be  making  a  profit 
or  losing  money  by  eveiy  box  he  makes. 

Wire  Trade  Association. 

(a.)  While  the  rate  of  wages  in  relation  to  services  rendered, 
and  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  produced,  is  below  the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
individual  skilled  labourer  has  not  decreased.  The  quality  of 
skilled  labour  has  improved,  and  owing  to  the  continuous  develop- 
ments in  machinery  the  quantity  has  increased. 

(&.)  The  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  over  the  same 
period  has  increased  10  per  cent. 

Flax  Supply  Association. 

Belfast — The  rate  of  wages  for  spinning  and  weaving  is  a  little 
below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years;  unskilled  labour  is 
above  the  average. 

Oencbal  Shipowners'  Society. 

London, — We  limit  this  reply  to  the  question  of  wages  and 

outfit  expenses.  Jigitlzed  by  VjOOg Ic 
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Wages  have  varied  about  12  per  cent.,  np  and  down,  dnring 
the  whole  period,  as  compared  with  the  present  rate. 

Outfit  expenses  are  now  less,  prices  generally  being  luwer,  but 
the  reduction  is  very  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  decline 
in  freights. 

Institute  of  Builders. 

London, — Above  in  both  cases.  The  mechanics  have  become 
more  specialists,  though  the  average  is  not  so  good. 

Leather  Trade  Association. 

London, — (a.)  Skilled  labour  is  about  the  same  as  the  average 
twenty  years  since. 

(ft.)  Unskilled  labour  rather  dearer. 

Leather  Trade  and  Industry,  Londok. 
Foreign  Competition, — The  imports  of  finished  leather  of  all 
descriptions  have  increased  rapidly  since  1880,  and  exports  have 
not  increased,  thus  showing  how  much  we  have  to  complain  of  in 
foreign  tariffs.  We  could  hold  our  own  against  all  competition^ 
and  sell  in  all  markets,  were  there  ports  as  free  to  English  leather 
as  ours  are  to  foreign.  Secure  us  free  ports,  or  allow  us  to  snpplj 
ourselves.  There  are  causes  at  work  that  affect,  viz.,  higher  wages 
than  the  continental  workman  gets,  and  shorter  hours  of  labour, 
and  excessive  rates  and  taxes,  through  our  sanitary  laws  being 
more  severe.  The  results  are,  of  course,  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, but  they  none  the  less  operate  in  favour  of  increasing  the 
cost  of  productioiif 

The  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Goal  Association. 
South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  Coal  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation,— Above. 

Monmwuthshire  and  South  Wales  Collieries'  Association. — 
(a.)  Above. 

(&.)    » 

Derbyshire,  Notts,  Leicestershire,  and  Warwickshire  CoUiery 
Owners'  Association, — The  rise  in  wages  was  so  very  great  in  the 
years  1872,  1873,  and  1874  as  to  raise  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years  above  the  level  of  the  present  day,  but  eliminating 
those  years,  wages  of  all  classes  of  labour,  except  mechanical  and 
surface  labour,  are  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  remaining 
seventeen  years;  but  taking  into  account  the  shortened  hours  of 
labour  and  other  expenses  consequent  on  the  legislation  of  the  past 
fifteen  years,  the  cost  of  labour  per  ton  of  ooal  raised  ia  higher 
than  that  average.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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DuBHAM  Goal  Trade  Association* 

The  rate  of  wages  of  skilled  men  and  those  paid  by  the  day 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  work  produced  is  considerably  above 
the  average  of  1871.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rate  of.  wages 
paid  to  the  hewers  and  underground  piece  workmen,  although  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent. 

NORTHUMBEBLAND  GOAL   TrADE  AsSOCUTION. 

The  general  run  of  wages  is  now  less  than  in  1865  to  1870,  but 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  skilled  labour  on  the  surface,  the 
shortened  hours  make  it  more  costly  to  the  owner. 

National  Assogution  of  Master  Builders,  Oreat  Brtfain. 

The  rate  of  wages  at  present,  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour,  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  latter. 

Nottinqhamshibe  and  Midlands  Mebchants'  and  Traders' 
Assogution. 

The  rate  of  wages,  both  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the 
tendency  quite  recently  has  been  towards  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Northern  Gounties  Goachmaeers'  Assogution. 

The  money  wagej^  are  from  lo  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago,  and  owing  to  the  reduction  of  working 
hours  there  is  an  additional  cost  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Oldham  Master  Gotton  Spinners'  Association. 

We  should  say  it  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years. 

BrTE  District  Gomhergul  Assogution. 

(a.)  Both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

(6.)  Workmen  do  less  for  their  money  than  they  did  formerly. 
The  price  of  labour  has  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  the  amount  of 
work  done  to  decrease.  The  farm  labourer  has  within  the  last  two 
months  been  reduced  from  23.  6d.  to  23.  3(2.,  or  in  some  cases  to  28. 
per  day. 

Scottish  Paper  Makers'  Assogution. 

Workmen,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  are  receiving  higher 
wages  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  though  the  cosiia  wases 
per  ton  of  paper  produced  has  been  diminished.     '9' '^^^  by  LiOOgle 
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(Beplies  by  Alexander  Anna/ndaie,  Dnnbar,^ 

(a.)  Wages  have  increased  daring  the  past  twentjr  years  fbUy 
30  per  cent,  on  skilled  labour. 

(6.)  On  unskilled,  the  wages  are  r^^olated  by  that  of  the 
district  for  ordinary  labourers. 

South  Wales  ^ssocution  of   thi  Makufacturers  of  Chxmical 
Peoducts  fbom  Wood. 

Wages  are  rather  less  than  during  the  inflated  years  1871  to 
1875,  but  have  not  been  materially  afEected. 


II. — Worhmen^s  Associations  (Beplies  to  Question  14  of  Circular), 

[Q.  14.  In  yonr  trade  what  changes  have  there  been  in  the  rate  of  wages 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  yonr  district.*— 

(a.)  For  piece  work, 
(&.)  For  time  work.]? 

Amalgamated  Sogistt  of  Engineers. 

Belfast. — (6.)  A  slight  improvement  for  time  work. 

Coventry, — (a.)  The  prices  of  contract  work  have  been  rednced 
50  per  cent. 

(b,)  The  day  rates  have  remained  much  the  same. 

Dukmfield, — (&.)  A  slight  advance,  much  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  far  larger  amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  time. 

Dundee, — The  changes  are  for  time  work  : — 


1«65 
'72 
'80 


zu* 

per  week 

24*. 

n 

26#. 

n 

1883 
'85 


29#.  per  week 


Glasgow. — There  have  been  many  flactaations.  In  good  trade 
wages  go  np,  whilst  in  bad  trade  they  certainly  go  down. 

(a.)  The  price  of  piece  work  here  has  for  twenty  years  steadOy 
receded,  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  but  always  declining; 
still  as  the  price  goes  down  men  scheme  and  try  to  make  np  for 
each  reduction,  until  for  locomotive  work  it  is  practidally  task 
work. 

(&.)  Just  now  wages,  that  is  time  wages,  are  nearly  down  to 
the  level  of  1864,  perhaps  5  per  cent,  above.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  men  work  54  hours  per  week  for  their  wage,  whilst  in 
1864  the  hours  were  60  per  week.     This  is  a  clear  gain. 

Glasgow. — (a.)  For  piece  work  a  general  faU  of  from  S^  ^  7S 
per  cent. 

(&.)  Wages  in  busy  times,  like  1872-73,  having  riaan  about 
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15  per  cent.,  and  in  dull  times  again  reduced 'to  about  the  same 
rate  as  twenty  years  ago. 

0lO890p, — 

Halifax, — 

Haailepool. — (a.)  There  has  been  an  advance  of  34. 

Liverpool, — (a.)  Not  recognised. 

(h.)  Daring  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  an  advance  of 
7^  per  cent.,  and  the  same  amount  of  reduction  at  present, 
working  at  the  reduced  rate. 

London, — Increased  about  4*.  per  week  for  time  work.  Piece 
work,  reduction,  and  work  scamped. 

Momfieth. — (a.)  There  is  no  piece  work. 

(6.)  From  24^.  in  1865  to  27^.  in  1876,  &lling  from  that  time 
till  1878  to  259.,  again  rising  to  28^.  in  1888,  then  falling  again  to 
2  $9.  in  1885.     These  are  the  top  wages  for  skilled  labour. 

Neath. — (a.)  Nothing  known  about  it. 

(&.)  There  has  been  on  the  whole  a  movement  upwards,  but 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  a  decline  or  a  difficulty  in 
sustaining  the  advance. 

I  may  say  that  when  I  left  this  my  native  place  in  1870,  fitters' 
wages  in  my  then  shop  werje  about  22«.  to  235. ;  when  I  returned  in 
1877,  268.  to  2S8.  in  same  shop  (since  closed).  They  went  up  after 
the  introduction  of  the  nine  hours'  system,  and  during  what  is 
known  as  the  coal  famine ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  as  much  as 
we  can  do  to  keep  up,  and  if  anything  there  has  been  a  falling  off. 

Nottingham. — (6.)  An  advance  of  6s,  per  week  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Oldham, — (a.)  As  regards  piece  work  the  price  per  article  is 
considerably  less  now;  but,  owing  to  improved  machinery,  the 
wages  earned  are  about  5  per  cent,  better  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.     Time  work  wages  are  similarly  better. 

Oxford. — 

PoMley. — (h.)  For  time  work  the  wages  have  increased  about 
28.  6(2.  per  week  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Preston. — Practically  no  change. 

Bheemess. — 


Shipley. — (a.)  No  piece  work. 

(6.)  The  wages  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  They  would  average  28.  or  3«.  higher  from  about  1869  to 
1873,  but  they  have  since  gone  down  to  their  old  level. 

Bowerhy  Bridge.  —  (a.)  During  twenty  years  wages  have 
advanced  20  per  cent. ;  for  the  past  ten  years  none  whatever. 

Sunderland. — Since  the  year  1864  wages  in  our  trade  have  had 
several  changes,  having  been  in  1864  about  27^.  per  week,  and  they 
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increased  to  348.  in  1874,  and  since  then,  up  to  the  present,  they 
have  flncti^ied  between  319.  and  37<.  per  week. 

Sioindon, — (a.)  Reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  piece  work 
prices,  but  nnable  to  give  per  cent. 

(6.)  Slight  increase. 

Ulvergtone, — ^Wages  increased  from  26s,  for  fiftj-aeven  and  a 
half  hours  to  31^.  for  fiftj-fonr  hoars. 

Wedneshury, — Increase  28.  per  week. 

Widnes.— 

Workington, — ^Abont  30  per  cent,  increase  in  both  systems. 

Steam  Engine  Makers*  Socistt. 

BlackHmm, — (h.)  2I.  per  week, 

Chatham. — 

Manchester. — ^In  the  North  of  England  wages  have  advanced 
about  10  per  cent.  In  the  Midlands  and  Southern  oountieB  about 
2s.  per  week  on  day  work  terms. 

(a.)  Piece  work.  No  record  is  kept,  but  considerable  redac- 
tions have  taken  place,  varying  from  10  to  100  per  cent. 

Flumstead, — (a.)  About  the  same  this  last  thirty  years. 
(&.)  About  the  same  this  last  thirty  years. 

BoiLBB  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

Ayr. — ^In  1882  and  1883  we  attained  our  highest  rate  of  wages, 
but  at  present  our  rate  of  wages  is  even  lower  nor  what  it  was  any 
time  previous  both  on  time  and  piece  work. 

Hartlepool. — Piece  work  wage  has  advanced  and  faUen  with 
the  times,  and  are  rather  higher. 

Hull. — (a.)  We  have  received  10  per  cent,  above  the  present 
rate  in  good  times. 

(&.)  We  have  received  2s.  per  week  more  than  the  present  tate 
in  good  times. 

Lancaster. — 

Liverpool. — (a.)  Piece  work  about  15  per  cent.  less. 
(h.)  28,  per  week  less. 

Maryport. — None. 

(a.)  None. 

Feterhorough. — Have  no  knowledge. 

Btawningley. — (6.)  Prom  28.  to  48.  per  week  advance. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — Shipbuilders'  wages  are  10  per  cent,  less 
now  than  at  any  time  we  know.  The  day  wages  do  not  vary  very 
much,  perhaps  we  may  be  getting  28.  more  now  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

Waterford.-^ifi.)  10  per  cent,  reduction. 

Whitehaven.—  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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1877 Beduotion  in  wages 

•9 n  » 

'81 AdTaace         ,, 

83... ,,  }. 


1884 Bednction  in  wages 

'86 

•86 


Fbundlt  Socistt  of  Ironfoundeks. 

Accringion. — It  has  been  2s,  above  the  present  rate,  and  at  the 
present  rate  several  times  daring  the  last  twenty  years  for  time 
work. 

Bamsley, — The  wages  for  time  work  per  week  this  last  ten 
years  is  from  29.  or  3^.  per  week  higher  than  they  were  the  previons 
ten  years. 

Birhenhead, — Several  changes,  with  the  resnlt  wages  are  the 
same  now  as  twenty  years  ago. 

Bristol.— 

Bwry. — 

Chester, — (6.)  0*44  pence  per  hour. 
*  Derby. — (a.)  Can't  say,  as  the  work  is  so  changeable  in  make 
and  shape. 

(&.)  About  2s.  per  week  higher  now. 

Dudley.— 

Dwmfries. — ^From  iZ.  4^.  to  iZ.  7*. 

Gateshead. — ^I  shonld  say  wages  have  gone  np  6^.  per  week 
daring  the  last  twenty  years. 

Halifax. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  this  town  of 
6s,  per  week  in  this  last  twenty  years. 

Huddergfield. — ^None. 

fyswich. — (a.)  25  per  cent,  redaction. 
(&.)  2s.  per  week  increase. 

Lincoln. — (6.)  Twenty  years  ago  $d.  per  hoar. 

Liverpool. — The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  district  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  from  300.  to  32*.  per  week.  The  present  rate  is  from 
34«.  to  z6s.  per  week. 

LLwndly. — 

Leamington. — (h.)  A  rise  of  2s.  per  week. 

London. — ^An  advance  of  2s.  per  week  for  time  work  only. 

Maidstone. — None. 

Reading. — (a.)  Redaction  in  prices. 

(h.)  Extra  work  demanded. 

BKKhdale. — (a.)  Bednced  7^  per  cent. 

(&.)  Bedaced  and  raised  according  to  trade. 

SmethtoicJe. — (a.)  I  do  not  know. 

(h.)  Twenty  years  ago  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  district  was  55. 
to  5«.  4d.  per  day. 

Southampton. — Daring  the  last  twenty  years  the  wages  has 
varied  according  to  the  state  of  trade  in  one  or  two  firms,  with 
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others  it  has  been  stationary.  The  rate  has  been  from  2s,  to  4«. 
per  week  more. 

(a.)  At  the  present  time  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago — I  may 
say  twenty-five  years  ago. 

(6.)  For  time  work. 

South  Shields. — (a.)  About  the  year  1865  time  wages  ran  aJbont 
26«.  to  2^8.  per  week.     Now  they  are  from  24*.  to  36a. 

(b.)  For  piece  work  the  prices  are  not  much  different. 

Stahjhridge. — 25,  per  week  less  for  a  period  of  two  yeaors  and  six 
months  (before  and  after)  than  the  usual  rate  of  wages,  tIz.,  36s. 
per  week. 

Stockport. — 

Stourbridge. — 2*.  per  week. 

Swansea. — (a.)  We  have  no  piece  work. 

(6.)  In  1865  the  wages  in  the  town  averaged  iZ.  i«.,  now  i  L  io«. ; 
but  at  present,  in  the  country  places,  it  is  quite  difEarent ;  some 
men  are  working  for  as  little  as  175.  6d.  per  week. 

Todmfiordefn. — Ironmoalders  at  present  are  receiving  34*.  per  week 
of  fifty-four  hours.  Prom  1875  to  1877  we  were  receiving  3d#. 
per  week;  in  1880  we  were  receiving  32*.  per  week;  in  1885 
moulders  in  this  branch  were  receiving  345.  per  week. 

Warrington. — It  has  fluctuated.  Twenty  years  ago  the  same 
wages  as  now,  but  during  this  time  we  have  had  redactions  of 
wages  according  to  the  state  of  trade. 

Wolverton. — (a.)  The  prices  for  piece  work  are  nearly  20  per 
cent,  lower  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

(&.)  The  rates  of  wages  are  not  increased,  but  very  trifling  to 
what  they  wore  in  1865,  whereas  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  largely  decreased  in  price. 

Worhim^gton. — From  5^^.  to  6 Jd. 

ASSOGUTED  ISONHOULDXBS   OF  SCOTLAND. 

Dundee. — There  has  not  been  much  change  except  during  1882 
and  1883,  when  the  average  reached  34^.  or  355.  per  week. 

Glasgow. — ^The  wages  to-day  are  (no)  improvement  on  twenty 
years  ago.  This  applies  to  (a.)  and  (6.),  while  the  amoant  of  work 
is  not  exaggerated  I  believe  in  answer  at  (No.  10  query .^) 

AssocuTBD  Shipwrights. 

BarroW'in-Fumess. — 27*.  per  week  from  1866  to  1869,  and  rose 
to  36«.  in  1874;  from  1875  to  1878,  31*.;  and  up  to  1883, 33*.;  at 

M  Everything  now  wanted  is  in  saeh  (post  baste  hurry)  that  mea  in  oar  tnde 
are  compelled  to  do  (per  day)  now  what  in  many  cases  took  fh»a  (two  tSSL  three 
days)  some  years  ago  to  aooomplish.  C^ r>.r^n\r> 
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present  3i«.  6d.  fnll  time,  but  248.  Sd.  owing  to  tbe  three-quarter 
time. 

Glasgow. — For  time  work  we  had  twenty  years  ago  in — 

£  #.   d. 

1866 116    «-  for  a  week  of  60  hours 

•67 158  »  67  „ 

•71 171  »  57  „ 

'72 186  „  54  „ 

'73 1  10    4  „  61  ,: 

'74 I   14    -  „  61  ,. 

*75  I  II   10  „  51  ., 

'76 199  »  51  „ 

'78 17     7*  „  51  „ 

'79 193  »  64  „ 

'81 I  II     6  „  64  „ 

*82 1159  »»  54  „ 

'83  ' 1   16     -  „  54  „ 

'84 I   13     9  M  64  „ 

84 I   II     6  „  64  „ 

'86 I   10    4I  „  54  „ 

Being  30^.  ^\d.  at  present  for  54  hours  per  week,  the  lowest 
amount  during  these  last  fourteen  years,  and  55.  y^d,  less  per  week 
than  we  received  twenty  years  ago. 

Kinghom. — In  the  course  of  twenty  years  id,  advance,  as  near 
as  we  can,  but  the  wages  has  risen  and  fallen  several  times  in  that 
time. 

Preston. — For  time  work  twenty  years  ago,  wages  was  28*,,  now 
they  are  309.  per  week. 

Amalgamated  Shipwrights'  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Bristol, — (a.)  From  5*.  per  day  to  5*.  6d,  per  day. 
(6.)  From  5^.  6d,  to  6s.  per  day. 

Associated  Blacksmiths. 

Arbroath. — ^Bise ;  10  per  cent. 

Ardrossan. — (6.)  15  per  cent,  of  a  reduction. 

Edinburgh. — (a.)  No  piece  work  wrought. 

(&.)  68.  of  an  increase  per  week. 
Renfrew. — Piece  work  rates  have  fell  35  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twenty  years.     Time  work  much  the  same. 

Loyal  Frie  Industrious  Society  of  Wheelwrights  and 
Blacksmiths. 

Burnley. — (6.)  Improved. 

Qrantham.—{a.)  Owing  to  machinery  being  introduced  in  the 
shops  it  is  rather  hard  to  say  with  safety.      For  piece  work  I 
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sboald  Bay  lo  to  15,  in  some  oases  20  per  cent.     For  tune  woHe 
5  to  8  per  cent. 

Leeds. — (b.)  From  4^.  to  6d.  per  hour  advance. 

Lincoln. — (a.)  Bednction  in  price. 
(6.)  Increase. 

Nottingham, — There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages 
of  about  12  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

United  Kingdom  Society  of  Coachmakbrs. 

Ashford, — 7^  per  cent,  reduction. 

Bhickhum, — Many  changes  as  regards  wages,  sometimes  good, 
but  of  late  have  lowered  very  much. 

(a.)  And  ils  reg^ards  piece  work  that  is  left  to  the  man  and  Lis 
master  what  they  agree  to,  likewise  time  work. 

Carlisle, — (6.)  2s,  reduce  per  week. 

Cheltenham, — (6.)  2«.  per  week  per  man. 

Ba/rlington, — (a.)  Cannot  answer. 

(6.)  From  2s,  to  3«.  advance. 

Devizes, — The  wages  I  should  think  have  advanced  probably  in 
some  cases  aboat  10  per  cent,  to  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Bown/patrick, — Wages  have  risen  during  the  last  twenty  yean 
from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(a.)  Piece  work  is  not  adopted  in  this  district. 
(6.)  As  above. 

Dublin, — (a.)  Piece  prices  are  veiy  much  reduced,  and  tixce 
work  also. 

Dundee, — (a.)  None. 

(6.)  On  an  avei*age  about  95.  per  week. 

Halifax, — ^Wages  are  no  more  now  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

Kelso. — (5.)  An  advance  of  28.  to  3*.  per  week. 

Leeds. — ^Wages  has  decreased. 

Lichfield, — 28.  per  week  increase. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, — (a.)  Piece  work  prices  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

(h,)  Time  wages  are  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  higher. 

Perth. — (6.)  About  average. 

Taunton, — ^None. 

TJttoxeter. — 5  per  cent,  increase. 

Wakefield. — None,     (a.)  None.     (6.)  About  the  same. 

Wwrrin^ton. — ^From  1868  up  to  1878  the  tendency  yma  to  rise 
in  wages. 

From  1878  to  1885  the  tendency  has  been  to  lower  wages. 

Wolverton, — (a.)  A  reduction  on  piece  work  of  5  per  cent. 
(6.)  An  increase  of  about  the  samer^^^^i^ 
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Smiths'  Friendly  and  Bbne^it  Society. 

OldTiam. — Oenerally  speaking,  no  change  whatever  on  (h.)  time 
work,  but  a  slight  deduction  on  (a.)  piece  work. 

United  Pattern  Makers'  Association. 

Glasgow. — I  cannot  go  back  so  far  as  twenty  years,  as  onr 
reports  take  no  note  of  wages,  but  during  the  last  three  years 
wages  have  been  reduced  from  Ss,  to  los,  per  week  in  this  city  and 
district. 

Chain,  Cart,  Gear,  and  Case  Frame  Makers'  Assocution. 

Walsall. — ^As  far  as  we  can  calculate  the  average  payment  for 
a  week's  work  done  wonld  be  about  i8«.,  but  from  1870  to  1876 
that  wage  would  be  24s.  for  the  same  work  done. 

Tin  Plate  Workers. 
Wolverhamn^ton. — Only  one  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  1874. 

Opsrativb  Bricklayers'  Society. 

Bou/memouth. — From  4s.  per  day  to  6^.  per  hour, 
(a.)  About  25  per  cent,  advance. 

Gamberwell. — (a.)  For  some  classes  of  work  more  is  paid,  and 
for  other  less. 

(&.)  2d.  per  hour  advance. 

Oheltenham. — Twenty  years  back  wages  was  4s.  per  day  for 
time  work. 

(a.)  Seventeen  years  back  wages  was  4s.  6d.  per  day  for  time- 
work. 

(6.)  In  the  year  1871  wages  l^gan  to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  and 
has  continued  up  till  the  present  for  time  work. 

Dudley. — (I.)  About  id.  per  hour  advance. 

Halesowen. — (6.)  los.  per  week. 

jffampstead. — As  regards  day  work  our  wages  have  been  gd.  per 
hour  since  August,  1873;  previous  to  that  date  I  am  unable  to 
answer  correctly, 

Highbwry  and  Upper  Holloway. — (b.)  Prom  5«.  6d.  per  day  of 
ten  hours  to  gd.  per  hour. 

Ironbridge. — (h.)  About  4^.  per  day  rise. 

Jarrow. — (a.)  For  piece  work  this  last  ten  years  has  gradnallj 
decreased. 

(b.)  Time  work  is  a  little  above. 

Kidderminster. — In  1873  we  rose  to  6\d.  per  hour. 
„  '76  „  7d.  „ 

„  '78  we  fell  to  6|c?.  „ jigitized  by  Google 
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Liverpool. — Tbe  rate  of  wages  up  to  1875  was  yfd.  Then  in 
1876  it  rose  to  S^d.j  again  it  rose  in  1878  to  gcL  per  bonr,  now  it 
is  down  toSd.  per  hour. 

Luton. — ^Bricklayers  and  carpenters  previous  to  1879  we  nsed 
to  get  ^jd.  per  hoar,  but  from  that  time  we  had  6<L  per  honr. 
As  regards  the  straw  hat  trade  it  is  getting  so  bad  that  those  who 
are  in  work  cannot  scarcely  get  common  necessaries. 

Norwich. — ^Average  from  i8«.  to  25s.  Formerly  they  were 
paid  by  the  day,  and  now  they  are  paid  by  the  hour. 

Beading. — For  piece  work  there  has  been  bnt  a  slight  dt£ference 
in  wages,  as  the  employers  will  not  pay  more  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  and  as  a  natnral  consequence  the  work  is  scamped  and 
slighted  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  oftentimes  the  work  that 
in  former  times  would  have  employed  three  men  is  now  got  over 
somehow  or  other  by  one  man,  and  oftentimes  is  so  bad,  both  in 
quality  of  work  and  materials,  that  the  builders  have  scarcely  time 
to  get  away  from  it  before  it  is  down  again,  which  fact  speaks 
strongly  in  &vour  of  the  work  being  properly  superintended  by 
practical  men,  not  as  it  is  now,  by  a  lot  of  cobblers,  hameas 
makers,  schoolmasters,  and,  in  fact,  every  class  is  represented  bnt 
the  ones  that  ought  to  be  in  that  position,  thus  Tn^lriTig  it  bad  in 
both  quality  and  workmanship,  thus  making  it  worse  for  both,  for 
both  employers  and  employ^,  and  worse  for  the  property  owners 
themselves,  because  they  have  no  safegnard,  no  guarantee,  thai 
the  work  will  be  done  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  oftentimea  they 
will  stop  projected  works  for  that  sole  reason,  unless  it  is  people 
who  can  pay  for  the  superintendence  themselves. 

Shretoshury. — ^About  i^d,  per  hoar. 

Wedneshury. — (h.)  The  difference  at  present  in  rate  of  wages  is 
zd.  per  hour  better  for  workmen. 

WelUnghorough,'—Twentj  years  ago  we  were  paid  21&  per 
week,  now  we  receive  6^d.  per  hour. 

TToo^M^^.— Several  changes,  as  follows:  yd.,  yjd.,  8A,  8Jd^ 
and  gd.^  both  for  piece  and  time. 

But  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  principle  of  pieoe  or  sublet 
work  has  a  great  tendency  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  work,  as  it 
causes  men  to  tender  one  against  the  other  till  they  find  it  impos- 
sible to  perform  the  work  in  a  proper  state. 

Opeeativb  Stonemasons'  Friehdlt  Socibtt. 

Blackpool. — The  wages  are  for  skilled  workmen  la.  9<2.  in  fJie 
week  more  at  present. 

(a.)  The  men  work  anyway  at  some  shops  if  they  are  unskilled 
workmen.  .igiti^ed  by  GoOglc 
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Bury. — Can't  be  accurate  on  this  without  a  great  deal  of 
reference. 

Callington. — For  piece  work  30  per  cent,  lower. 

Cheltenham, — (a.)  None  at  all,  the  men  work  harder. 

(6).  Some  get  'jd,  per  hour,  down  to  6d,  per  honr. 

Chesterfield.— U^  to  1875  il,  io». per  week;  from  1875  to  1878 
got  np  to  8^.  per  honr ;  dropped  to  M,  in  1879,  to  7  Jd.  in  1880. 

Chester-le-Street, — From  1865  to  1870  our  trade  has  worked  by 
piece  and  by  the  day  at  the  rate  of  4s,  ^d.  per  day.  Since  1870 
we  work  by  the  honr,  from  6jd,  to  'jd,  per  honr. 

Dalton-in-Fwrness. — For  piece  work  the  rate  has  been  reduced 
one-half  exactly,  and  it  is  the  men's  own  fault.  For  day  or  honr 
work  the  rate  is  very  near  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago ;  there  has 
been  fluctuations,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower,  but  the  last 
few  years  never  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 

Doncaster, — From  1865  to  1875,  i/.  10s.  per  week;  from  1875 
to  1879,  Sd.  per  hour;  i^.  135.  per  week;  from  1879  to  1885,  'jd, 
per  hour ;  iL  lis.  6d.  per  week. 

OooU, — One  penny  per  hour. 

Orantham, — 

Keinton. — ^Advance. 

London, — (a.)  Unable  to  answer. 

^  (6.)  From  Sd.  to  gd.  per  hour. 

Longridge, — (6.)  For  time  work,  5*.  per  day  twenty  years  ago. 
Ten  years  ago  g^d.  per  hour. 

Newcastle-onnTyne. — Twenty  years  ago  wages  were  4^.  6d.  per 
day. 

(a.)  Gradually  increased,  reaching  6s,  ^d.  per  day  in  1877. 

(6.)  Were  reduced  in  1880  to  7^^.  per  hour;  rose  again  in 
18&3  to  Sd.  per  hour. 

NotUnghami, — (6.)  Twopence  per  hour  altogether,  given  at 
different  periods. 

Over  Danoen, — (6.)  The  wages  now  are  about  the  same  that 
they  were  about  twenty  years  ago;  but  from  1875  to  1880  they 
advanced,  and  have  since  been  reduced  to  the  present  rate. 

Penryn. — (a.)  and  (6.)  Both  remain  about  the  same. 

Shepton  Mallet. — ^About  3«.  per  week  increase. 

Whitworth. — Two  shillings  and  fourpence  per  week  more  now 
than  twenty  years  since. 

Woherhampton. — For  time  work  an  advance  of  \d.  per  hour 
and  a  reduction  of  \d. 

Stonb  Cabvers*  Trade  Association. 

London. — (6.)  About  the  same.  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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Amalgamated  Societt  of  Carpenters  and  Joiness. 

Armagh. — Wages  have  been  increased  4a,  per  week  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

Bfidford. — ^We  have  gained  65.  ^d. 

Blyth. — (a.)  Piece  work  has  been  entirely  abolished  in  this 
district,  as  we  consider  it  detrimental  to  interests  of  our  trade. 

(6.)  For  time  work,  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  during  the 
last  twenty  years  from  7«.  to  8«.  per  week. 

Boston. — No  change. 

Brondeshury, — (a.)  Considerably  reduced. 
(b,)  Downward  tendency. 

Buckhurst  Hill. — (a,)  Rece  work  not  so  well  paid  as  twenty 
years  ago. 

(&.)  Improvement  on  the  hour  i^d, 

Burnley, — (a.)  One  farthing  per  hour. 

Buxton. — (6.)  Ten  years  ago,  in  1875,  the  wages  were  33*.  per 
week  for  49^  hours  ;  1877  were  dropped  to  their  present  price,  30«. 
per  week,  49^  hours. 

Oanterhury. — 2J  per  cent.  rise. 

Cardiff. — In  1867  wages  was  6|d  per  hour. 
„      '70  „  7i<^.        ,. 

„      78         „  Sd. 

„      79  „  reduced  to  yjrf.  per  hour. 

Chester.  —Pour  shillings  per  week  advance. 

Chorhy. — Twenty  years  ac;o  26s.  per  week  was  paid,  now  we 
receive  iL  14^.  -^d. 

Doncaster. — From  about  il.  per  week  to  the  present  waf^  of 
1 1,  us.  6d.y  almost  altered  to  all  figures  between. 

Bundalk. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  6s.  per  week  on  time 
work  in  this  last  twenty  years. 

Dundee. — (a.)  In  the  joiner  trade  in  this  district  there  is  a 
little,  if  any,  piece  work. 

(&.)  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  fifty  one  hours  per  week, 
the  house  building  branch  was  paid  i2.  is.  per  week.  For  some 
time  afterwards  the  same  rate  was  paid  for  the  fifty-one  hours. 
Afterwards  the  wages  took  an  upward  tendency,  but  being  yery 
gradual,  it  was  in  1872  that  they  reached  jd.  per  hour.  Since  that 
time  I  am  able  to  give  the  dates  of  the  various  increases  and  reduc- 
tions. In  May,  1873,  raised  to  8^.  per  hour ;  18th  November,  1878, 
reduced  to  yd.  per  hour;  3rd  February,  1879,  reduced  to  6J.  per 
hour;  April,  1882,  raised  to  S^d.  per  hour;  April,  1883,  raised  to 
6ld.  per  hour ;  13th  July,  1884,  raised  to  7^.  per  hour ;  at  which  last 
figure  they  nominally  remain,  although  on  account  of  so  many  men 
in  the  market,  very  few  are  now  being  paid  that  amount.  In 
factories  and  iron  foundries  joiners'  wages  have  been  generally  is. 
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or  2s.  per  week  less  than  the  above.  The  joiners  employed  in  ship- 
building yards  are  generally  paid  ^d.  per  honr  less  than  those  in 
the  house  bnilding  branch,  bnt  at  the  present  time  their  wages  are 
only  5|(f.  per  honr. 

N.B. — I  shonld  perhaps  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  question 
that,  out  of  the  four  shipbuilding  yards  in  Dundee,  one  has  been 
virtually  closed  during  the  past  six  months,  one  has  been  only 
forking  thirty-nine  hours  per  week,  and  the  remaining  two  forty 
hours  per  week  during  the  same  period. 

Edinburgh. — Below  the  average. 

Grantham. — (6.)  Average  about  4s,  per  week  more  money. 

Govan. — Our  wages  have  been  rising  and  falling,  according  to 
demand,  from  6d,  per  hour  to  Sd.  per  hour. 

Hamm^ersmith. — (a.)  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the 
changes  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  piece  work  prices,  as 
they  vary  according  to  the  grinding  nature  of  employers  and  the 
pliability  of  emplot/Ses;  but  of  this  I  am  assured  (viz.)  that  less 
is  now  being  paid  in  numerous  cases  than  was  the  case  twenty 
years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  wages  paid  per  hour,  as 
depression  in  our  trade  affects  these  prices  through  competition  far 
more  than  it  does  the  hour  work. 

(h.)  Time  work  has  increased  from  Sd,  to  gd.  per  hour. 

Ha/rrogate. — From  the  years  1865  to  1875  the  amount  per  hour 
was  6^,  and  from  1875  to  1878  the  amount  was  7id.^  and  from 
the  last  named  date  to  the  present  it  has  been  6^. 

Eounslow. — I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  wages 
twenty  years  ago,  but  I  should  certainly  say  they  had  increased 
at  least  2d.  per  hour. 

Ipsioich. — (a.)  None.     (6.)  An  increase  of  4«.  iid.  per  week. 

Lisbum. — (6.)  About  8«.  per  week  of  a  rise. 

Liverpool. — (h.)  Advance  ^.  per  hour  in  1873,  and  a  redaction 
of  ^.  per  hour  in  1880. 

Margate. — (a.)  Slightly  reduced  through  competition. 
(6.)  From  6d.  per  honr  to  Sd, 

Norwich. — During  the  last  twenty  years  the  rate  of  wages  in 
our  district  has  risen  from  4^d.  to  6^  per  hour.  We  do  not 
recognise  piece  work,  although  it  is  done  in  the  district,  chiefly  in 
the  church  and  school  furniture  line,  at  a  very  low  price,  which  is 
below  our  recognised  rate  of  wages. 

Norwich. — Maintained. 

Nottingham. — ^We  do  not  allow  piece  work,  what  I  mean  we  do 
not  favour  it ;  it  is  almost  impossible  in  the  branch  we  belong  to 
to  adopt  piece  work  to  a  great  extent.  With  regard  to  the  rate  of 
wage  in  Nottingham,  it  is  about  izs.  per  week  more  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago ;  it  has  been  increasing  little  by  little  all 
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these  twenty  years  till  June  this  year,  when  we  lost  2s,  3d.  per 
week. 

Plymouth. — About  twelve  ago,  24^.  to  274.  per  week;  about 
eight  years  ago  to  299.  $d,  per  week. 
Preston. — 
From  1868-74,  zSt.  per  week        I    From  1876-80,  35#.  per  week 
„        74-76, 3  w.        „  I        „        '80aptodate,3i#.  per  week 

(a)  Piece  work  not  recognised. 

Beading. — For  time  work  an  increase  of  id.  per  hour. 

BMghy.—(a)  Nil. 

».    d. 

(h)  1865 la     6  day 

'68 25     6    „ 

'70 27    -    „ 

73 28     3  hour 

74 29     5     n 

Shifnal. — The  wages  have  risen  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
in  1865  they  were  22*.  per  week,  in  1885  they  are  28».  per  week. 

Shipley. — 

£   9. 

1880 I     5  per  week 

•85 1     8        „ 


#.  d. 

1875 31  2  hoar 

'76 33  -    M 

'77 35  4     » 

79-85  ....    33  -    „ 


£    8. 

(6)  1860 1     5  pep  week 


70 I  10 

76 I   13 


SouthaU. — (a)  Piece  work  not  acknowledged. 
(h)  Time  work — 

1865 S^d.  per  hoar     i  1876 j^.  per  honr 

to  1868 7d.         „  I      to  1880 Sd. 

Southport — One  advance  and  two  redactions  for  time  work. 

Stratford'On^Avon. — 

Sunderland. — (a.)  Not  recognised. 

(h.)  In  the  house  building  trade  in  1865  the  wages  were  28^. 
per  week.  In  the  ship  building  trading  in  1865  the  wages  were 
30*.  per  week. 

Taunton. — In  the  year  1865  the  average  rate  of  wages  was  i7#. 
per  week.  In  1870  it  rose  to  200.  per  week.  In  1880  up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  25^.  per  week. 

Tewkesbury. — (b.)  About  i|c?.  per  hour  higher  now. 

Warrington. — (a.)  From  y^d.  to  8d.  per  hour. 
(h.)       „      Sd.    „  7^.      » 

General  Union  of  Opbbative  Carpenters  and  Joikebs. 
Gha/rleswcrth. — (h.)  Makes  our  wages  5«.  6d.  more  now  than  it 
was  twenty  years  since,  there  being  no  piece  work  done  by  the 
nien ;  not  allowed  on  generally.  igitized  by  CjOOglC 
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Hyde. — (a.)  1868  it  was  6d,  per  hour. 
'69      „      ^d,        „ 
'84      „      M.        „        tilll879. 
79  to  1885  it  is  'j\d.  per  honr. 
The  above  is  for  skilled  workmen,  and  yon  can  have  nnskilled 
at  any  price  from  4^.  per  hour. 

Loughborough. —  (6.)  50  per  cent,  increase. 
Manchester, — There  has  been  several  changes,  but  I  have  no 
means  of  tracing  them. 

Retford, — ^twenty  years  ago  paid  by  the  day  j  average  from  t2s. 
to  249.  a  week. 

EttTicom.— From  1866-72  was  il.  %s,  -d.  for  55^  hours 
„        72-75    „    il.ios.^.  „ 

75-85  „  iLiss,6d. 
(h.)  For  time  work. 
Stockport, — The  rate  of  wages  twenty  years  since  were  6|(i., 
and  the  wages  have  advanced  at  different  times  to  8d.  per  hour, 
and  have  receded  to  (7jd.)  sevenpence  farthing  per  hour,  which 
has  been  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  past  five  years  for  skilled 
workmen  only ;  unskilled  according  to  ability. 

Wigan, — It  is  about  7^.  per  hour  on  the  average,  but  in  1875 
and  1876  we  were  getting  8d.  per  hour. 

Amalgamated  Society  op  House  Decorators  and  Painters. 

SvxMisea, — In  1874  there  was  an  increase  of  wages  to  the 
extent  of  49.  per  week  of  54  hours,  which  has  continued  in  opera- 
tion up  to  the  present  time. 

United  Operative  Plumbers'  Assogution  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland. 

Liverpool, — Wages  altered  from  33*.  per  week  all  the  year 
round  to  present  rate  of  3i«.  8(2.  in  winter,  and  365.  SdL  per  week 
in  summer. 

Alliance  Cabinet  Makers'  Assocution. 

Bath  and  Combe  Down, — There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  rate  of  wages  for  time  work  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  not 
more  than  2s.  per  week  has  it  increased  since  that  time. 

(a.)  With  regard  to  piece  work  it  is  regulated  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  machines,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable.    In  some  instances  the  machines  do  one-half  the  work. 

Leicester, — (a.)  Owing  to  a  larger  introduction  of  machinery,  I 
do  not  think  the  piece  work  is  any  better  paid  for,  if  so  well,  as  it 
was,  because  at  every  fresh  innovation  or  improvement  to  lessen 
labour  a  corresponding  amount  is  deducted  from  the  price  paid  for 
the  article.' 
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(&.)  For  time  work  there  is  a  considerable  advance  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  for  whereas  men  nsed  to  receive  about  244.  to  289. 
per  week  of  about  58  honrs,  they  now  get  at  least  32^.  or  33#.  for 
56  hours.  In  this  I  am  referring  to  better  class  men,  for  there 
are  plenty  working  at  from  iZ.  to  28^.  per  week,  and  thankful  to 
get  even  that. 

Gold,  Silver,  akd  Metal  Beaters. 
London, — (a.)  Decreasing. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Oilders. 
London, — (a.)  An  increase  of  about  15  to  18  per  cent. 

United  Coooanut  Fibre  Mat  and  Matting  Weavers'  Trade 

Society. 

London, — There  has  been  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 

Power  Loom  Weavers'  Association. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, — In  this  district  there  has  been  a  ^neral 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  price  paid  for  weaving ;  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 

(a.)  All  piece  work. 
(&.)  We  do  not  take  into  account. 
Ba/rwen, — 

Todmorden, — By  the  piece,  at  about  an  average  of  15  to  20  per 
cent,  below  the  wages  paid  for  weaving  for  twenty  years  preceding 
the  year  1878. 

Power  Loom  Overlookers'  Society. 

Blackhum, — ^We  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent. 

Ribbon  Weayers'  Frienijly  Society. 

GongMon, — The  rates  of  1860,  except  for  three  years,  1870-73, 
never  reached.     Any  price  offered  has  been  accepted  lately. 

Amalgamated  Operativb  Cotton  Spinners'  Association. 

Over  Barwen, — This  query  will  require  to  be  distinguished  as 
between  rates  of  prices  and  rates  of  wages.  Many  advances  and 
reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates  of  piece  prices  daring  the 
past  twenty  years,  but  the  net  result  to  the  operative  is  a  redaction 
of  15  per  cent,  in  his  prices  for  piece  work  as  compared  with  those 
obtaining  in  1865.  Time  work  (piecers  and  creelers),  which  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  spinner,  was  also  advanced 
or  reduced  at  each  successive  change  in  the  rates  of  piece  prices, 
but  yet  the  earnings  of  time  workers  have,  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  under  review,  experienced  a  gradual  n|>^a'}^(inoYement»  so 
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macb  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  time  worker,  and  leaving  ont  of  sight  the  reduction 
in  the  legal  factory  week,  will  vary  from  8  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent. 
The  rate  of  wages  of  the  spinner  has  likewise  improved  to  a  like 
extent  in  the  twenty  years  under  examination,  owing  to  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  the  greater  speed  at  which  it  is  worked,  and 
the  closer  supervision  of  all  details  of  management,  coupled  with  a 
degree  of  discipline  unknown  to  the  workers  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Shaw  Card  and  Blowing  Boom  Association. 

Skato. — There  has  been  three  reductions  in  our  trade  during 
the  last  twenty  years  at  5  per  cent,  on  every  occasion,  both  for 
piece  work  and  day  work. 

MossLET  Male  and  Female  Cabd  and  Blowing  Boom  Association. 
Mossley. — Beduction  of  15  per  cent. 

Sock  and  Top  Society. 

Leicestershire. — From  1866  to  1875  we  obtained  three  advances 
in  our  wages,  of  an  average  of  xi  per  cent,  each  time,  besides 
abolishing  a  system  of  frame  rents,  which  was  a  gain  to  the  work- 
men of  about  4s.  per  week.  This  latter  action  was  afterwards 
secured  to  us  by  Parliament.  See  A.  Pell's  Bill  carried  in  1874. 
Since  1875  we  have  had  two  reductions  in  wages  of  an  average  of 
10  per  cent.  each. 

(a.)  I  should  say  the  increase  left  to  us  for  piece  work  is  about 
68.  per  week  to  a  good  quick  hand. 

(&.)  We  have  no  time  hands. 

In  the  old  times  our  wages  were  wretchedly  low,  and  with  all 
our  commercial  prosperity  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  could 
now  only  barely  live  if  we  had  plenty  of  work.  See  Thomas 
Cooper's  "  Autobiography." 

Elastic  Web  Weavbbs'  Assocution. 

Leicester. — The  rate  of  wages  is  quite  50  per  cent,  lower  in 
piece  work;  time  work  being  only  recently  introduced,  has  not 
changed  materially. 

Journeymen  Hattebs'  Faib  Trade  Union. 

London. — None  in  price  per  hat,  but  employers  want  twice  as 
much  work  for  the  same  money. 

AmajSgamated  Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. 

Aherdare. — ^We  had  only  one  change  of  wages,  and  that  was  in 
1872;  we  had  a  rise  of  i^s,  per  cent,  through,  but  since  it  been 
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taking  back,  and  more  with  it,  with  most  of  them ;  we  are  only 
three  that  claims  the  wages  of  1872  at  the  present  time. 

Famtoorth. — There  has  been  one  change  of  wages  in  our  disiaict 
this  last  twenty  years,  and  that  was  for  the  better.  It  is  in  piece 
work ;  the  work  that  a  man  wonld  draw  a  iZ.  for  twenty  years  ago, 
would  ran  him  iL  $«.  now.  We  have  no  statement  for  time  work. 
I  have  few  words  more  to  say  on  the  co-operative  which  I  will  not 
have  room  for  farther  on,  so  I  will  say  it  here.  This  co-operatiTe 
in  Famwoith,  with  its  six  branches,  draws  from  i7,ocx>2.  and 
upwards  per  quarter,  which  leaves  all  business  with  a  quiet  trade ; 
it  does  not  produce  to  our  inland  revenue  one-fifth  what  it  would 
do  if  all  that  business  was  done  by  free  traders,  as  you  will  scaroely 
see  the  postman  leave  half-a-dozen  of  letters  a  day  in  it.  Again, 
our  licensing  income  is  affected  by  it,  if  all  this  money  was  worked 
in  free  trade  there  would  be  six  times  the  amount  received  that 
there  is  received  from  the  co-operative.  Again,  they  scaiDely  ever 
trouble  our  offices  for  a  telegram,  which  would  be  double  what  it 
is  in  income  if  we  had  free  trade.  Again,  these  little  shopkeepers 
that  pay  20Z.  a  year  tent  pay  income  tax,  and  I  know  some  of  them 
not  drawing  loZ.  a  week,  and  himself  and  his  son  working.  Now 
all  shopkeepers  grumble  very  much,  and  think  it  very  bad  that 
the  co-operative,  with  17,000^.  income  per  quarter,  is  free  fxom 
income  tax,  and  still  a  commercial  traveller  cannot  get  an  order  in 
a  place  of  this  sort ;  the  co-operative  does  a  deal  of  harm  to  Black- 
pool and  such  places  on  the  sea-coast  in  summer. 

Penrith. — Our  last  advance  was  in  1867. 

Stockport. — The  change  of  wages  has  been  5  per  cent. 

United  Society  of  Journeymen  Curriers. 

London. — ^Not  much  change.  In  some  cases  men  are  working 
for  less  than  ever. 

Dublin  Typographical  Provident  Society. 

(a.)  10  per  cent,  increase. 
(&.)  10 

Leeds  Typographical  Society. 

Leeds. — From  28*.  to  32*.  per  week  for  time  work.  In  piece 
work  an  average  rise  of  ^.  per  1,000  types  set  up,  the  price  for 
which  ranges  ht)m  6^d.  to  8^.  according  to  size  of  type. 

London  Society  op  Compositors. 

There  have  been  only  two  advances  of  wages  in  the  metropolis 
sinoe  1848,  one  in  1866  and  the  other  in  1872. 

(a.)  In  1866  an  increase  of  one  halfpenny  per  1,000  ems,  equal 
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to  8^.  per  cent.  In  1872  a  further  increase  of  one  halfpenny  per 
i,ooo  ems,  eqnal  to  7|  per  cent.  In  botk  cases  these  increased 
piece  prices  were  obtained  on  book  and  jobbing  work  only,  no 
increase  having  been  obtained  in  the  prices  paid  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  either  in  1866  or  1872,  Parliamentary  work 
being  also  excluded  from  participating  in  the  advance  of  1872. 
In  1874  the  principle  of  3(1.  per  hour  extra  for  overtime  to  piece 
hands  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  on  weekly  newspapers. 

(Jb.)  In  1866  the  minimnm  *'  establishment "  wage  was  increased 
from  33«.  to  36«.  per  week,  at  which  rate  it  has  since  remained. 

Beadino  Pbintbbs'  Belief  Association. 

(a.)  For  piece  work,  none. 

(6.)  For  time  work,  the  wages  nsed  to  be  twenty  years  ago  24^. 
per  week;  now,  the  town  price  is  quoted  at  28«. ;  but  in  the  cases 
of  old  servants  some  get  304.  and  324. 

Salisbury  Typographical  Society. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wage  worthy  of  notice. 

Wexford  Typographical  Society. 
Three  shillings  per  week  of  an  increase. 

Typogbaphical  Assocution. 

Aylesbwy, — (a.)  $\d,  to  1872 ;  6d,  from  1872  to  present  time. 

(&.)  Ditto,  time  work. 

Bristol, — In  time  work  an  advance  of  28.  per  week  was  obtained 
by  all  the  branches. 

Burnley, — (a.)  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  only  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  this  town  during  the 
period  mentioned  in  the  question,  so  far  as  regards  time  work. 

(h.)  No  alteration  has  ever  taken  place  in  "  piece  "  prices,  not 
having  been  established  over  so  long  a  term. 

Cardiff,^  (a.)  For  piece  work  there  was  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  1872,  and  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  in  1879. 

(&.)  For  time  work  an  increase  from  218.  to  249.  in  1865;  an 
increase  from  24s,  to  279,  in  1870;  and  an  increase  from  275.  to 
29«.  in  1874. 

Derby. — From  26*.  to  305, 

(a.)  In  proportion  to  above. 

Oloucester. — An  increase  from  24*.  per  week  to  26*. 

Ouildford. — From  deducting  on  piece  one-fourth  to  one-fifth 
five  years  ago,  and  'stab  from  27^.  to  30^. 

Halifax. — (a.)  An  advance  equal  to  id.  in  the  shilling. 

(&.)  An  advance  from  250.  to  303.  per  week.     The  wages  paid 
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twenty  years  ago  (especially  in  the  jobbing  department — ^time 
work)  were  admittedly — even  by  most  employers — considered 
very  low  in  proportion  to  other  trades  less  skilled,  there  having 
been  no  advance  previously  for  at  least  twenty  years.  The 
employers  consequently  acceded  to  the  request  made  for  an 
advance  with  little  or  no  demur. 

Hartlepool. — Several  offices  in  the  town  have  not  increased  the 
wages  at  all  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
wages  of  the  town  were  265.  per  week.  The  Society  wages  in  the 
town  at  present  are  28^.  per  week.  Piece  prices  have  not  been 
increased  at  all. 

Huddergfield. — (a.)  Formerly  there  was  no  piece  work  in  this 
district  in  the  printing  trade. 

(6.)  The  rate  of  wages  for  time  work  have  risen  from  iZ.  6«.  to 
to  il.  I05.  per  week.  The  foregoing  answer  does  not  apply  to 
the  generality  of  printing  offices  in  this  district,  as  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  outside  the  pale  of  our  association,  and  the 
work  is,  to  a  great  extent,  produced  by  boy  labour. 

Lancaster. — In  1872  an  advance  of  wages  was  granted,  namely, 
of  ^d.  per  1,000  ems  for  piece  work  (from  5^!  to  si^')^  ^or  time 
work  an  advance  of  28,  per  week  was  made  (from  249.  to  2(S«.), 
together  with  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labour.  In  1875  a  second 
advance  of  28.  per  week  was  made  to  time  hands  only,  ynalHTig 
their  present  wages  28«. 

Liverpool. — (a.)  and  (&.)  For  time  work  the  advance  has  been 
from  6d.  to  Sd,  per  hour  for  general  or  jobbing  printers.  The 
piece  prices  have  only  been  slightly  altered  to  make  them,  in  pro- 
portion. 

Maryborough. — Up  to  1872  for  twenty  years  the  weekly  rate  of 
wages  for  compositors  was  iL 

(a.)  On  piece  work  i«.  yd,  per  100  lines  of  brevier. 

(6.)  In  1872  (November)  Mr.  Talbot,  the  proprietor,  raised  the 
weekly  wages  for  compositors  to  i/,  28,  And  he  raised  the  price 
per  100  lines  of  brevier  from  is,  yd,  ix)  is,  gd, 

Middlesbrough. — Twenty  years  ago  the  wages  were  only  iL,  but 
now  il,  los,  for  time  work. 

Neurry,  co.  Down. — (a.)  Ten  per  cent,  increase. 

(b.)  Ten  per  cent,  increase.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  less 
employment,  explained  in  following  question. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  ^e  work  has  increased  tenfold, 
but  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  through  the  introduction  of  steam 
printing.  I  do  more  business  now  than  five  establishments 
executed  twenty  years  ago ;  but  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  prices. 

Penrith. —  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Preston, — (a.)  Piece  work  on  newspapers  the  same  rate  now  as 
twenty  years  ago. 

(&.)  Time  work  is,  per  week  advance. 
Bughy. — (6.)  Wages  have  risen  from  22s,  to  275.  per  week. 
Scarborough. — Wages  have  increased  from  249.  to  a  minimum 
of  28*.  per  week. 

Sligo. — (a.)  A  rise  of  4d.  per  100  lines  of  brevier. 

(6.)  „        4s.  a  week. 

Southport. — (a.)  1874  was  the  year  piece  work  was  inagnrated 
in  Sonthport.  At  that  period  it  was  7^2.  to  7^c?.  per  1,000  letters ; 
now  it  is  7^^.  to  %d.  per  1,000  letters.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  men 
worked  54  hours  per  week  for  285. ;  at  the  present  time  the  hours 
are  51,  and  the  wages  34^.  per  week. 
Stafford. — (a.)  Downward  tendency. 

(&.)  Slight  increase. 
Sunderland. — The  change  in  the  wages  of  the  printing  profession 
during  the  last  twenty  years  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  15.  a 
week  advance. 

Wigim, — (a.)  Farthing  per  i  ,000. 

(6.)  Two  shillings  per  week. 
York. — (a.)  \d.  per  i,ooQ  for  setting  type  on  piece  increase. 

(6.)  Weekly  wages  increased  from   25^.   to   289.    (54 
hours.) 

Scottish  Typographical  Association. 

Ardrosswn. — 

Ayr. — (6.)  From  i8«.  to  26*.  per  week. 

Dundee. — ^An  increase  of  one  half -penny  per  1 ,000  ems  in  the 
newspaper  department,  and  an  advance  from  22«.  to  269.  per  week 
in  the  book  and  jobbing  departments. 

Edinburgh. — (a.)  Piece  work  has  increased  on  an  average  of 
id.  per  1,000  ems  composed. 

(&.)  Time  work,  or  established  wages,  has  increased  by  5^.  per 
week,  being  25*.  per  week  in  1865,  30*.  in  1885. 

Glasgow. — (a.)  The  average  advance  on  'stab  wages  has  been 
20  per  cent.;  but  on  piece  work  the  advance  has  not  probably  reached 
more  than  12  per  cent. 

Hamilton. — (b.)  Four  changes  as  follows :  228.,  25^.,  275.  6d.^ 
and  30».  per  week. 

Amalgamated  Assocutiok  of  Pbessmbn. 

London. — (b.)  There  has  been  an  increase  for  time  work  from 
33^.  per  week  of  63  hours,  to  369.  for  a  week  of  54  hours. 

(a.)  The  piece  prices  have  advanced  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion, igitized  by  Google 
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London  Consolidaled  Society  op  Joubnetmen  Bookbihdck 

(a.)  An  increase  of  28.,  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  from  60 
to  54  as  a  week. 

West  Beomwich,  Oldbubt,  Tipton,  Coselet  Amaiasamatid 
Association  of  Minebs. 

Tipton. — (a.)  Piece  work  is  regulated  by  the  day  wages. 
(&.)  Dnring  the  last  twenty  years  the  wages  ha^e  varied  it 
different  periods,  viz. : — 


9.  d,  #.  d. 

From  4  6  per  day  to  5  -  per  day 

»»     5  *■        »t         5  ^        i» 

>»     5  ^        »>         4  ^        »» 

j»      4  ^        »»         3  ^       »» 

»i      3  ^        >»  3  **       II 


From  3  -  per  day  to  x     9  per  dsj 

II      *  9        i»  3     -        .. 

II      3  -        If  3     4        « 

II        3  4  i»  3       "  n 

II      3  8         „  34., 


In  1884  to  the  present  time,  1886. 

West  Cumbebland  Minebs'  Assocution. 

Ma/ryport — The  change  of  wages  have  been  for  piece  work  11 

follows : — 

(a.)  1868  10  per  oeni.  reductaon 

(b.)  December,  1871      5  per  cent,  adruioe 

February,  1872    5  „ 

June,  1872    5  „ 

July,  1872    10  „ 

August,  1872    ^ 10  „ 

September,  1872 10  „ 

Looal  and  extras 11  „ 

5^ 

March,  1874. 10  per  cent,  reductioii. 

May,  1874 j\  „ 

March,  1876 10  „ 

November,  1876 10  „ 

August»1876    —    8  „ 

II  '77    10 

'78    10 

'79    j^ 

70* 

See  sliding  scale  table  for  the  adjusting  of  wages  since  1879. 
Day  work  has  not  been  reduced  as  mach  as  piece  work,  and  ii 
has  not  risen  so  high  in  prosperity. 

Bakebs'  Opebative  Pbotective  Society. 

Olasgow. — Have,  I  think,  answered  this  already ;  piece  work  is 
nearly  unknown,  I  believe;  in  some  mining  districts  where  co- 
operative stores  exist  it  is  to  be  found,  but  not  here. 


ioogle 
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Philanthropic  Society  op  Coopers. 

London, — An  advance  of  abont  lo  per  cent,  on  prices  ;  but  this 
is  oonnterbalanced  by  the  improved  qnaliiy  of  work,  and  the 
inferior  qnaliiy  of  the  timber  imported. 

International  Union  op  Cork  Cutters. 
London. — ^None. 

Dressmakers,  Milliners,  and  Mantle  Makers'  Sociktt. 

London, — (6.)  Wages  have  risen  from  6«.  to  185.  per  week; 
wages  paid  twenty  years  ago  were  from  63,  to  128.  per  week.  At 
the  present  time  some  employers  are  offering  less  wages  to  those 
who  will  accept  them. 

Flint  Glass  Makers'  Society  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Dublin, — The  rate  of  wages  has  gone  down  very  mnch  within 
these  last  twenty  years ;  men  conld  earn  2/.,  they  are  now  getting 
1^8,  a  week. 

Tobacco  Strippers  Mutual  Association. 

Whitecha/pel. — ^A  slight  advance  to  those  left  in  work,  bnt 
there  is  scarcely  half  the  nnmber  employed  that  used  to  be. 

Watermen  and  Lightermen  of  the  Biver  Thames. 

London, — In  1872  the  employers  conceded  6ef.  per  day  and 
6d,  per  night  in  advance.  There  is  now,  however,  signs  of  some 
redaction  being  agitated. 

Edinburgh  Trades'  Council. 

Edinburgh, — In  many  trades  there  has  been  an  apparent 
increase  of  wages,  bnt  the  real  wages  are  lower  now  than  for  many 
years. 

Sunderland  Trades'  Council. 

Sunderland. — ^Advances  in  majority  of  trades. 

Agricultural  Engineers'  Association. 

(a,)  For  skilled  labonr,  above. 

(5.)  For  unskilled  labour,  considerably  above  the  average. 

Bleachers',  Finishers',  and  Dyers*  Association. 

Bolton. — ^For  the  former  fifteen  years  a  slight  increase,  but 
during  the  last  five  years  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  7^  per  cent, 
(a.)  For  piece  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  above. 
(b.)  Little  if  any  change.  oigitizedbyGoOgle 
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III.  Chambers  of  Commerce.     Replies  to  Question  12  of  Circtdar. 

Q.  12.  Is  the  rate  of  wages  in  rebtum  to  aervioe  rendered,  aiid  to  the  qoafity 
and  quantity  of  the  work  prodooed  (a)  for  skilled,  and  (5)  fior  unskilled  ]aboiir»  in 
yoor  district,  above  or  bek>w  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  jears  ? 

Aberdeen. — ^Above,  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 
Bamsley, — (a.)  Above  the  average. 

(6)  About  the  same. 
Bailey. — About  the  same. 

Belfast. — The  present    rate  of    wages   is   sligbtly    below   the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years.     The  high  average  daring  that 
period  is  acconnted  for  by  onr  answer  to  query   No.    10. 
Birmingham, — (a.)  Maintains  its  price. 
(6.)  Below  the  average. 
Birstall,  near  Leeds. — (a.)  Below. 
(6.)  Below. 
Bristol. — The  rate  of  wages  at  present  for  both   skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  in  this  district  is  above  ihe  average  of  the  last 
tweniy  years. 

Belfast. — ^If  this  question  refers  to  purely  local  circumstances 
affecting  our  district  alone,  we  would  reply.  No ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  local  advantages  which  should  enable  us  (other  things 
being  equal)  to  successfully  compete  with  or  surpass  any  other 
district  or  country  in  linen  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  are  not  to  confine  our  reply  to  local  circumstances  only,  we 
would  say  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  linen  trade  is  partialij 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  excessive  profits  made  in  the  linen  trade 
(luring  the  years  in  which  the  cotton  trade  in  Liancashire  was 
suffering  from  the  cotton  £Eunine  caused  by  the  A.merican  civil 
war,  led  to  an  increase  in  the  power  of  production  far  greater  than 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  regular  wants  of  even  a  moderately 
increasing  trade  when  cotton  resumed  its  former  position. 

Oleckheaton. — We  think  the  following  trades  can  fairly  be 
described  as  depressed,  viz. : — 

Machinery  and  Engineering. 

Card  Clothing  (practically  a  portion  of  machinery). 
Leather. 
Coal  and  Iron. 
Chemicals. 
Building. 
Bradford, — 
Cardiff. — ^Above. 

Cleckheaton. — The  rate  of  wages  in  our  textile  factories  is  nuun- 
tained  at  a  fair  average,  while  the  rate  in  the  industries  enume- 
rated in  No.  6  is  under  the  average.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Bewshury, — ^Althongh  during  the  last  few  years  a  slight  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  wages,  they  are  still  both  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
especially  considering  the  fact  that  the  hours  of  labour  have  been 
reduced. 

Dublin. — 

Dudley, — Somewhat  less. 

Dv/ndee, — The  rate  of  wages  is  at  present  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  also  slightly  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  past  twenty  years.  This  is  general,  but  it 
applies  to  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 

Exeter. — The  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  as  well  as 
unskilled  has  considerably  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Fahrumtli. — Except  as  to  miners,  for  both  it  is  above  the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years.  The  quantity  of  work  performed 
is  decidedly  less. 

As  to  miners,  the  average  wages  of  tut  work,  i.e.,  piece  work- 
men, has  been  less  during  the  last  five  years.  Extracts  from  the 
books  of  three  of  the  principal  mines  of  Redruth  and  Camborne 
district  show  the  average  to  be  for — 

For  4  week*. 
£   s.     d. 

1876 3  H    4 

'80 3   i6     4 

'85 3   10    - 

and  for  skilled  labour  in  mines  the  same  remark  applies. 

Glasgow. — 

Gloucester. — The  rate  of  wages  has  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  service  rendered  is  probably  somewhat  less 
than  formerly. 

Greenock, — 1.  Sugar  refining.  Above  in  respect  of  rate  of 
weekly  wages,  but  below  in  proportion  to  quantity  of  work. 

2.  Shipbuilding,  &c, — The  rate  of  wages  both  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  is  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

3.  Shipowning. — Sailors*  wages  are  above  the  average  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  although  many  seamen  are  unemployed. 

Halifax. — ^Above  the  average. 

Hartlepools. — ^Tbe  rates  of  wages  is  higher  both  for  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  than  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Hechmondwike. — The  tendency  in  wages  has  been  downward, 
but  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  presented  by  the  prevailing  depression  to  reduce  wages  on 
the  part  of  the  employers. 

Huddersfisld. — The  shorter  hours  for  labour  of  all  kinds,  and, 
owing  to  more  efficient  machinery,  the  increased  quantity  and 
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qnality  of  ihe  work  turned  out  bj  each  workmen  haye  much  to  do 
with  this  question. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  the  wages  earned  are 
above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  skilled  workmen. 

Hull— 

Ipswich. — 

Leeds. — Notwithstanding  the  shorter  hours  of  labour  the  rate 
of  wages  per  week  is,  with  few  exceptions,  higher  now  than  the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Leicester. — 

Letth. — 

Liverpool. — 

Shtpowners'  Association. 

Rather  above  the  average  for  both  classes  of  labour. 

General  Brokers. 

Unskilled  labour  I'ose  from  3«.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day  in  1870, 
and  is  now  4s.  to  4s.  6d ;  but  owing  to  the  large  steamships  and 
the  crowd  of  single-ship  companies,  fostered  by  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts,  discharging  and  loading  continuously,  day  and 
night,  each  concern  having  its  own  stevedores,  lumpers,  &c.,  the 
number  of  labourers  constantly  employed  is  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  population  than  it  used  to  be,  thus  reducing  the 
average  of  each  man's  weekly  earnings. 

Sugar  Refiners. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty 
years;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  is  about  the  same, 
both  as  regards  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 

Seed  Crushing. 

Wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  are  about  an  average  of 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  We  know 
from  observation  of  our  own  men  that  their  condition  is  materially 
improved.  They  have  better  food  and  better  clothing,  and,  so  far 
as  the  working  people  in  our  trade  are  concerned,  the  depression  in 
trade  has  not  touched  them  very  much.  Occasionally  the  crushers 
have  had  to  resort  to  short  time,  but  they  did  so  sometimes  from 
causes  having  no  relation  to  the  badness  of  trade,  and  short  time 
never  lasted  seriously. 

Watch  Manufacturer. 

The  wages  have  been  pretty  well  wiped  out,  because  the  great 
bulk  of  the  operatives  have  been  wiped  out  of  the  trade.^^^?^ 

^  *  Digitized  by  V300QIC 
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Luton. — Above  for  the  mannfactnre  of  straw  hats,  <fcc.,  below 
for  the  making  of  straw  plaits. 

Macclesfield, — About  the  same. 

Manchester. — Wages  in  some  cases  have  been  reduced  sb'ghtly. 

Morley. — The  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  the  average  of  last 
twenty  years. 

NewarJc'Upon'Trent. — The  rate  of  wages  in  relation  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  produced  may  be  considered  : — 

(a.)  For  skilled  labour  above ;  and 

(h.)  For  unskilled  labour  considerably  above  the  average  of  the 
last  twenty  years. 

North  Shields  and  Tynemouth. — Wages  for  unskilled  and  skilled 
labour  are  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

North  Staffordshire, — 1866  to  1872.  Seven  years  at  a  lower 
rate  than  exists  at  present. 

1873  to  1879.  Seven  years  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  first  seven 
years  and  the  last  six  years. 

1880  to  1885.  The  last  six  years  a  reduction  upon  the  rate  paid 
in  the  second  seven  years,  but  not  so  low  as  in  the  first  seven  year  . 

Coal  and  iron  are  paying  a  lower  rate  of  wages  now  than  they 
have  averaged  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Notting  ham. — 

Oldham,. — 

Ossett, — (a.)  Skilled  labour  is  at  a  lower  price  now  than  any 
time  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

(&.)  Unskilled  labour  is  plentiful  now,  and  at  prices  consider- 
able below  those  of  any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Portsmouth. — Much  above  the  averege. 

Northtoich. — 

Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Above  in  both  respects. 

Southampton. — 

South  of  Scotland. — In  relation  to  service  rendered  (hours  of 
employment)  the  rate  of  wages  is  above  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  far  as  time  paid  labour,  both  skilled  and  unskilled, 
is  concerned.  In  regard  to  price  paid  labour,  the  rate  is  above  tie 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  earnings  greater  through 
improved  machinery. 

Sunderland. — The  rate  of  wages,  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour,  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  except  in  the 
glass  bottle  trade,  in  which  the  wages  are  below  the  average. 

Swansea. — 

Wakefield. — (a.)  Above  the  average. 
(6.)  An  average. 

Wolverhampton. — We  should  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the 
rate  of  wages  both  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  having  regard, 
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of  course,  to  improyements  of  macbinerj,  is  equal  to  the  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years ;  as  regards  skilled  labour,  it  may  be  even 
above  it.  In  other  words,  we  believe  that  an  artizan,  if  in  constant 
employment  in  any  given  trade,  is  earning  at  least  as  much  to-day 
as  he  wotdd  have  earned  under  similar  circumstances  on  the 
average  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether,  owing  to  shorter  hours,  the  quantity  of  work  produced 
for  the  wages  earned  is  as  great  as  formerly,  which  is  equivalent, 
of  course,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  to  the  wacres 
being  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  former  years.  This  reply,  however, 
is  nofc  correct  as  regards  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  as  in  such  trades 
the  wages  are  at  the  present  time  exceptionally  low. 

Worcester. — Above  the  average,  both  as  to  skilled  and  unskilled 
libour. 

Coventry. — The  rate  of  wages  in  the  watch  trade,  as  applied  to 
skilled  labour,  is  something  below  the  avera^  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  ribbon  trade  is  mucb  below  the 
average. 

There  is  little  unskilled  labour  employed  in  either  the  watcb  or 
the  ribbon  trade. 

The  bicycle  trade,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  is  one  of  recent 
growth,  and  has  not  been  in  existence  twenty  years.  The  rate  of 
wages  at  the  present  time  is  believed  to  be  about  the  average. 

Derby, — Iron.  Report  1 :  "  Wages  are  practically  the  same  as 
"twenty  years  ago."  Report  3:  "Wages  are  somewhat  higher 
"than  they  were  twenty  years  since." 

Ironwork.  Report  6:  "Wages  have  increased  about  25  per 
*•  cent,  in  the  twenty  years." 

Report  7 :  "  Skilled  and  unskilled  labour  about  the  same." 
Report  40 :  *'  A  slight  increase  up  to  1880,  and  a  corresponding 
'*  decrease  since  that  date." 

Beer.  Report  18 :  "  Wages  have  increased  materially."  Re- 
port 16  :  "  Increased  i2|  per  cent." 

Cotton.  Report  37 :  "  Although  the  hours  oE  labour  have  been 
"  lessened,  the  wages  paid  for  the  same  amount  of  work  have  not 
"  materially  changed." 

Report  38 :  "  Increased  15  to  20  per  cent." 

Thrown  Silk.  Report  24 :  "  The  rate  of  wages  is  higher  now 
"  for  t56  hours'  work  than  formerly  paid  for  60  hours." 

Report  28 .'  "  Not  substantially  altered  during  the  period  named." 

Elastics.  "  Wages  for  weaving  have  decreased  from  10  to  20  per 
"  cent." 

Colours.  Report  30:  "Increased  15  per  cent."  Report  31: 
"  Increased  20  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty  years."  r^r-.r^(j\^ 
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Carriages.  "  Wages  increased  probably  lO  per  cent.,  bnt  the 
**  sbortened  honrs  of  labonr  have  increased  the  cost  of  prodnction 
"  from  15  to  20  per  cent.** 

Coals.     "  Miner's  wages  higher  than  twenty  years  ago.** 

JBdinhv/rgh, — The  rate  of  wages  for  both  skilled  and  nnskilled 
labonr  is  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

Hull, — The  rate  of  wages  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering  is 
below  the  average;  in  regard  to  other  trades  the  rate  of  wages 
has  been  well  sustained,  and  is  in  some  cases  slightly  higher ;  the 
rate  for  unskilled  labonr  is  about  the  same. 

Kidderminster. — 

London. — (a.)  Wages  for  skilled  labonr  are  higher  per  <c,  and 
in  relation  to  services  rendered,  and  hours  of  labour^  considerably 
higher  than  previously.  Skilled  labonr  further  enjoys  a  greater 
certainty  of  regular  employment  than  any  other,  and  in  view  of 
lower  cost  of  living,  and  comparative  freedom  from  taxation, 
has  been  very  favonrably  placed  during  the  last  few  years. 

(6.)  Unskilled  labour  occupies  a  much  worse  position,  worthy 
of  the  special  stndy  of  the  Boyal  Commission.  The  influx  of 
families  from  the  agricultural  districts  has  caused  the  snpply  of 
this  class  of  labour  to  exceed  the  demand. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  actual  present  rates  of  wages  for  skilled 
labour  is  lower  than  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago  ;  it  is  still,  how- 
ever, not  below  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  particularly  if 
the  shorter  hours  worked  are  taken  into  account,  and  if  the  unpre- 
cedented cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  allowed  for ;  the 
remuneration  for  the  qnantity  of  labour  expended  by  skilled  opera- 
tives is  now  above  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  remuneration  of  nnskilled 
labour,  except  indirectly  by  the  shortening  of  hours  and  the 
cheapness  of  living. 

Newport^  Mon. — In  the  coal  and  iron  trades  the  wages  per  ton 
for  skilled  labour  rather  above  average,  but  as  men  are  only  getting 
partial  employment,  their  earnings  are  low.  The  wages  in  unskilled 
labour  are  rather  above  the  average. 

In  the  timber  trades  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  during  the 
past  nineteen  years  10  per  cent,  or  even  15  per  cent,  in  some  cases, 
the  former  increase  being  in  unskilled  labour,  and  the  latter  in 
skilled  labonr. 

In  the  building  trades  the  rate  of  wages  is  above  the  average, 
and  in  the  shipping  trade  this  is  also  the  case,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  both  for  skilled  and  nnskilled  labour ;  and  the 
necessary  skilled  labour  in  connection  with  steamships  has  greatly 
added  to  the  cost  of  navigation. 

i. — It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  of  wages 
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for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  for  an  average  of  twenfy  years, 
especially  wlien  it  has,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration,  covered 
violent  fluctuations  in  trade ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber, 
the  present  rate  of  wages  in  relation  to  service  rendered,  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  work  produced  is,  if  measured  by  money 
payments,  very  nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  working  classes  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  wages  as  from  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours 
daring  which  they  can  be  employed,  although  in  some  branches  of 
the  trade  the  rate  of  wages  has  no  doubt  been  reduced.  ^  Short 
'*  work,"  however,  is  their  greatest  grievance,  and  this  is  of  course 
brought  about  by  the  present  state  of  depression. 

In  estimating  wages,  however,  the  actual  amount  paid  is  not 
altogether  a  criterion  of  value,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
at  the  present  time  is  &r  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  during  die 
past  twenty  years. 

WaUall. — (a.)  Above.     (6.)  Above. 


APPENDIX  B. 

[Extracta  as  to  Wages  from  Mr.  Soetbeer's  "  Materialien,"  &c.,  pp.  84  et  teq.l 

Summary  of  Building  Wages. 

If  we  take  the  yearly  average  of  summer  and  winter  for  the 
above  wages,  and  take  the  average  of  the  rates  from 
to  in  cases  where  a  uniform  rate  is  not  gpven,  taking 

the  year  at  304  working  days,  then  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  last 
thirteen  years  compared  with  the  rate  in  the  years  1848-51  is  as 
follows : — 


Stone  cutters 

»»  • 

Stone  setters,  1st  class 

If  2nd  „     

„  labourers,  1st  class 

»»  i>         2nd    „ 

Labourers  


Avenge  Amoont  of  Wage*. 


1848-51. 


1874-78. 


Marks. 
638*40 
100-00 

63232 
10000 


422-56 
10000 

86700 
100-00 


1879-86. 


Marks. 

1,868-00 
198-00 

1,140-00 
180-29 

1,048-80 
166-87 
96760 
226-62 
912-00 
215-83 
752-40 

JvCjQOgle 
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Payments  of  the  Officials  of  the  Prussian  State  Railioays  in  the  Years 
1850,  1860, 1872,  and  1866. 


1850. 

1860. 

1872. 

1886. 

1st  Catefforr  

Marks. 
644 
1,086 
a»496 

Marks. 
756 
1,469 
2,700 

Marks. 
1,079 
'.994 
3.397 

Marks. 

A^erag©  ,„,,„,,^. „■,.,. 

1.123 

2nd  CategoTj 

Av6raff6.... ............ 

2,199 

8rd  OitegoTj 

Average 

8,659 

Expense  of  Living. 

As  in  the  present  work,  examples  drawn  from  Hambnrg  are 
chosen  by  preference;  I  give  the  expenditure  by  a  Hamburg 
establishment — the  General  Hospital.  Here  there  are  daily  about 
1,700  people  to  be  maintained,  or  annually  about  620,000  days  of 
maintenance,  and  there  is  careful  economical  management,  such  as 
wholesale  purchases  allow.  In  this  establishment  the  actual  cost 
of  maintenance  per  person  (sick  and  ofiBicial  staff  together)  was  as 
follows  from  1841 : — 


1841-50. 
'61-60. 
'61-70. 
71-75. 
•76-80. 

'81  

•82  

*88  

'84  

•86  

•81-85. 


Dtilj. 


Pf. 

37*0 
4»'9 

75-8 
89*0 

89-7 
87-4 
86-2 
8o'7 
IS'o 
838 


Axmnal. 


Marks. 

184-99 

( loo'o) 

15660 

11 16-0) 

190-59 

1 141-2^ 

276-76 

<^os'd) 

825-84 

u4i'o;i 

827-44 

(242-6) 

81916 

;a36-4) 

814-48 

<,a330) 

295-29 

1218-7) 

278-68 

202-7) 

80601 

(226-7) 

A.t  the  end  of  a  paper  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  Pirmez, 
which  appeared  in  September,  1884  (*'La  Grise,  Examen  de  la 
*'  Situation  Economique  dela  Belgique,"  Bruxelles),  there  is  a  table 
giving  statistics  of  the  total  production  of  coal  in  the  Province  of 
Hainault  during  the  twenty-four  years,  1860-83,  for  each  year 
similarly  calculated.  There  are  there  engaged  between  60,000  and 
83,000  workmen,  and  there  is  a  yearly  yield  of  about  13,500,000 
tons  of  coal.  From  considerations  of  space  the  yearly  returns  are 
here  compressed  into  averages  for  three  periods,  1860-71,  1872-76, 
and  1877-83.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
same  author,  I  am  enabled  to  add  the  corresponding  returns  lor 
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1860-71. 

1872-76. 

1877-83. 

1884. 

188S. 

Salaire  moyen  par  ouTrier 

Fn. 
797 

Frs. 
1,173 

897 

P». 
911 

Frs. 

796 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  speak  so  plainly  that  th^ 
scarcely  need  any  annotation.  With  the  prices  for  the  single  yean 
before  ns,  the  eztraordinaiy  alterations  which  the  exaggerated 
rise  of  prices  dnring  the  "  swindle  period,"  1871-74,  and  the 
depressed  prices  of  late  years  are  brought  even  more  prominently 
forward,  only  the  averages  for  periods  of  several  years  are  the 
more  convincing.  If  we  compare  the  results  of  the  year  1885 
with  those  of  the  decade  1860-71,  we  find  that  the  price  of  coals 
per  i,cxx:>  kilogs.  has  fallen  from  11*33  to  8-83  frs.,  and  the  profit 
on  that  quantity  from  1*12  frs.  to  39  c;  but  wages,  in  spite  of 
the  necessary  reduction  in  1885,  have  still  the  same  height  as  in  the 
period  1860-71. 


APPENDIX  0. 


Wages  in  CoUon  Spinfdng  and  Cotton  Weaoing  in  Belgium, 

[From  Betum  as  to  Wages  in  Belgium.    C.-6269,   Sess.  1888.    Pp.  14  and  U.] 

La  Florida  Company ^  Oand. — Average  Weeklg  Wagee  of  Workmem, 

COTTOK  WBATIWe. 


Weavew 
Warpers 
Beelers  ... 


1     1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1886. 

«.    d, 

'     9     7i 
8     9i 
6    4* 

#.    d, 
12    - 
10    4i 

8    - 

«.    d, 
.3     7i 

11       2i 

8     9i 

#.    d. 
14    41 

12    9i 
9    7i 

14    4l 
9     7i 

The  best  weayen  easilj  earn  fix)m  i8«.  ^\d,  to  i2.  per  week. 

COTTON  SFIKKIirO. 


Spinners    

Carders  (superior)  

„       (inferior)    

Finishers 

Spindle  frame  workers  (women) 
(girU)  .. 
Carding  frame  workers  (women) 
(girle)  .... 


1850. 


e.    d, 
16    9i 

8     9* 
7     2i 

4  - 

5  7| 
2    4i 

1     Not 
J    after 


1860. 


«.    d. 

18    4} 

9    7i 

7    2i 

4    9i 

7    7i 

3    2k 

employed 

the  year 


1870. 


d, 
4* 

2i 

9l 


#. 

zo 

10 

7 

4 

8    - 

3  24 
until  J 
1870   I 


1880. 


e.  d, 

21  7i 

10  4f 

7  74 
4  9i 

8  9i 
4  9k 

9  7i 
4  - 


JttL 


1886. 


«.    d. 
21     7i 

ID 

7 

4 
8 

4 
9 
4, 


4> 
7* 
9* 
9i 
9l 
7i 


CiQmk 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Mining  Wages  in  Belgium, 

[From  Betam  as  to  Wages  in  Belgium.    C.  6269.    Sess.  1888.    P.  13.  J 
John  Cookeriil  &  Ck>.,  Seraing. 

The  average  rates  of  wages  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tan. 

Under  Groiind. 

Abore  Oroond. 

Yean. 

Under  Ground. 

Abore  Ground. 

1870 

•71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'76 

'76 

'77 

'78 

9,       d. 
'       -1 

a     7i 
3     - 

I  h 

i  U 

a     8i 
a     7i 

«.      <2. 
1     lOi 
1       8f 

1  9 

2  4 
2      2 
2      - 
1      9 
1      8i 
1      9 

1879  

'80  

•81  

'82  

'83  

'84  

'86  

'86  

#.      d. 

a      7i 
a      7i 

2       10 
2       lO 

a      9 

a      7i 
a       7 

f.      d, 
1       9i 
1     lOi 

1  lOi 

2  - 
2       - 
2      -i 

1  IH 

2  -i 

ifo<0. — The  aboTe  are  the  aTerage  rates  of  wages  per  daj. 
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Statement  of  Average  Price  of  Flour  per  loo  Kilogrammes;  Average  Wages 
of  undermentianed  Classes  of  Workmen  in  Belgium;  and  Quantity  of 
Flour  which  could  he  Purchased  by  a  Da}fs  Wages  at  undermentioned 
Dates  in  Belgium. 

[From  Betum  as  to  Wages  in  Belgium.    C-6269.    September,  1888,  p.  82.  ] 


Average  price  of  flour loo  kilos. 

„       rates  of  wages  of  1      ^^_  ^„„ 

roiie™ Z ;  P*"*''^ 

Quantity  of  flour  purchase-  "I       ^^ 

able  by  day's  wages  J 

Ironworkers   daily  wages 

Flour  purchaseable  by  ditto....  •    kilo. 

Blast  furnace  workers  daily  wages 

Flour  purchaseable  by  ditto ....      kilos. 


1870. 


ll.lU.4d. 
2t.9d, 

8-77 

2s.6id. 

803 
28.  2d, 

6-88 


1875. 


il,  8#. 

12-05 

z»,  ii\d. 
10*64 
2«.  ^d, 

9*26 


1886. 


U,  -#.  lOrf. 

2i.  Md.  to 

2s.  lid, 

11*84  to  10-26 

29.  4kd. 

11-42 
U,  did. 

8*57 
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Extract  from  Repoi*t  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rome 
as  to  Wages  in  Italy. 

[From  Boord  of  Trade  Journal,  February,  1887,  p.  151.] 

[From  the  list  of  factories  giyen  in  the  Official  Palist^  recentlj  poblished  br 
the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Department,  M.  Bodio,  the  following  axexages 
are  taken.] 


OccapaiioD. 


Wool  Factory. 

Carders   

Spinners  (piece  work)   

Dyers  

Twisters  (female) 

Waipers        „        

Papib  Works. 

Paste  makers 

Paper     »       

STBABimi  Oandlb  Factobibs. 

Skilled  workmen    

Ordinary    „  

Females  (piece  work)    

„       (ordinary)   

Silk  Faotobt. 

Spinners,  Ist  Class    

f>         2nd   „        

COTTOK  FaCTOBT. 

Spinners  (male) 

„        (femi^e) 

Weavers  Tmale) 

„        (female) 

Hixp  Factobt. 

Combers 

Carders 

Spinners 

Bulers  (female) 

Spinners 

Aspatiici 

Wool  and  Shoddy  Factobt. 

Men  (piece  work) 

„     (regular)     

Women  (piece  work) 

(daily    „    ) 

Wool  Factobt  (Ist  Class). 

Weavers,  Ist  class 

»         2nd  „     

Spinners 

Carders   

Weavers  (female)  

Warpers 

Spolatrid    

Twisters 


Daily  Wa|[e. 


1874. 


8.  d. 

1  8 

8  - 

1  5 

-  8 
1  4 

1    8 
1    4 

8    - 

1    6 
1    8 

-  10 

-  11 

-  10 

1  6 

-  7 
1  8 

-  9 


8 
4 
8 
9 
9 
9i 


-  11 

1  - 

-  7 

-  6 

2  9 
2  8 
8  1 
1  8 
1  2 

-  8 

-  11 

-  11 


1883. 


s.  d. 

a  6 

3  -. 

I  II 

I  3 

I  6i 


Hoots 
of  Labov. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


»      5 

12 

I     lO 

12 

a     6 

12 

z     — 

12 

»      3 

12 

I      - 

12 

^   -  • 

12 

—    lO 

12 

I      7 

12 

-    lO 

12 

a     - 

12 

1      — 

12 

a   to 

12 

a      8 

12 

1    11 

12 

—     lO 

12 

-   lO 

12 

-  II 

12 

I    II 

12 

1      I 

12 

-     8 

12 

-     6 

12 

4     - 

11 

3      4 

11 

4     - 

11 

a     « 

11 

»      5t 

11 

I      a 

11 

I      I 

11 
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**  In  Government  arsenals  the  avera^  of  hours  of  labour  per 
**  day,  taken  through  the  year,  is  10 ;   pensions  can  be  earned. 

"  The  Italian  operative  may  escape  direct  taxation,  such  as 
''  income  tax,  now  about  28.  6d.  in  the  pound  sterling,  which  spares 
*'  incomes  under  i6L  per  annum,  and  grants  abatements  on  incomes 
**  under  32Z.  per  annum,  but  he  is  heavily  affected  by  indirect 
''  taxation  in  the  shape  of  customs  duties  and  *  octroi.' 

"  Spirits  and  wine,  animals  fit  for  food,  dairy  produce,  dried 
'*  fruits  and  *  fungi,'  honey ;  fish,  fresh  or  preserved,  Ac,  &c.,  all 
"  pay  octroi  duty.  In  fact,  all  articles  of  food  and  drink  are 
"  charged  octroi  duty  on  entrance  into  walled  cities  throughoat 
'*  Italy  on  Government  account,  and  municipalities  have  the  power 
'*  to  put  extra  rates  on  such  articles,  and  also  on  any  other  article. 

"  The  Government  octroi  duties  are  fixed,  whilst  the  municipal 
"  octroi  duties  vary  in  different  cities." 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Giffkn's  Pap^r. 

Befork  the  Paper  was  read — 

The  Chairman,  Frederick  B.  (Jamett,  Esq.,  C.B.,  said  that 
hefore  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  he  felt  it  his  datj 
tx>  inform  the  meeting  of  the  reason  why  the  respected  President 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Bfdfonr,  was  not  present  On  Saturday  last  he 
(the  Chairman)  received  a  note  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
serions  condition  of  Mrs.  Balfoiir*s  health,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Dr.  Balfonr  to  preside  over  the  meeting ;  and  the  next  day  she 
departed  this  life.  He  thought  it  would  be  consonant  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Fellows,  that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  for  ocm. 
veying  to  Dr.  Balfour  an  expression  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
the  Society  in  the  severe  loss  he  had  sustained.  Only  a  short 
month  ago  Dr.  Balfour  was  in  the  chair,  and  delivered  his  presi- 
dential address,  doing  so  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  personal 
convenience.  He  would  propose  a  cordial  and  sincere  vote  of 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  terrible  affliction. 

Sir  Rawson  W.  Bawsok,  l^.C.M.0.,  C.B.,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

(The  Paper  was  then  read.) 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell  said  he  had  been  extremely  interested 
in  this  question  of  prices,  which  it  had  been  his  duty  to  inqaire 
into,  as  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Giffen  on  the  Committee  appointed  bj 
the  British  Association  to  consider  the  methods  of  ascertaining 
and  measuring  variations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard. 
Having  read  a  great  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject,  he  could 
scarcely  have  believed  it  possible  that  so  original  a  paper  on  it  oonld 
have  been  written  as  that  which  they  had  just  heard  ftom  Mr.  Giffen. 
He  hoped  that  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  apprecia- 
tion "  would  henceforward  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  expression 
had  always  been  used  by  scientific  men  in  a  definite  sense.  It  was 
intended  to  indicate  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  certain  selected,  representative  oommoditieA. 
Mr.  Gifien  had  said  that  no  one  pretended  to  speak  of  an  absolute 
appreciation  of  money ;  but  if  the  value  of  money  rose  in  reference 
to  commodities  in  general  they  had  a  right  to  speak  of  it  in  a 
certain  sense  as  absolute.  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  shown  that  the 
selection  of  commodities  which  various  writers  had  made  from  time 
to  time  was  remarkably  representative,  and  it  was  in  fact  strange  to 
observe  the  close  coincidence  of  index  numbers  constructed  on  very 
various  principles.  That  showed  that  though  theoretically  an 
index  number  might  not  stand  the  severest  test,  it  might  neverthe- 
less be  sufficiently  good  for  public  use  and  for  all  practical  por- 
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poses.  There  could  be  no  question  that  the  value  of  money 
had  risen,  and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  upon  the  whole  had 
fallen.  This  was  what  was  meant  by  the  appreciation  of  money ; 
and  all  the  index  numbers,  as  well  as  common  experience,  showed 
that  it  had  taken  place.  But  the  question  had  been  very  keenly 
debated  whether  this  change  in  the  relation  of  money  to  com- 
modities was  the  consequence  of  some  change  in  the  circumstances 
of  production,  or  of  some  change  in  the  conditions  affecting  the 
oarrency.  In  one  of  the  most  able  and  original  parts  of  this  paper 
Mr.  Oiffen  had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
this  controversy.  He  had  shown  that  what  they  had  to  compare 
was  not  quantities,  but  rates — the  rate  of  increase  of  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  with  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  production 
of  money,  or  the  equivalents  of  money.  As  he  had  put  it,  the 
comparison  from  which  they  inferred  changes  in  the  value  of 
money  must  he  not  a  statical  but  a  dynamical  comparison.  Now 
he  (Professor  Foxwell)  was  not  aware  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
production  had  altered  to  any  remarkable  extent,  but  there  could 
be  no  question  that  the  production  of  standard  money  had  positively 
fallen  off.  They  were  justified  then  in  attributing  the  change  in 
the  price  ratio  mainly  to  monetary  causes.  But  Mr.  Giffen  himself, 
though  he  has  done  so  much  to  make  this  point  clear,  did  not  seem 
to  attach  much  importance  to  this  question  of  the  cause  of  appre- 
ciation. He  says  in  fact  that  it  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of 
words.  Whether  they  agreed  with  him  here  or  not  would  depend 
on  whether  or  not  they  had  any  remedy  to  offer  for  appreciation. 
He  did  not  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  index  numbers, 
which  were  of  the  greatest  value  as  throwing  light  on  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  But  if  all  they  could  do  was  to  measure  the  appre- 
ciation, and  express  it  by  index  numbers,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
mere  intellectual  curiosity  how  the  appreciation  was  caused.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  however,  they  believed  that  the  effects  of  appreciation 
were  on  the  whole  injurious  to  society,  and  that  it  Qould  be,  and 
ought  to  be  remedied,  it  then  became  of  interest  to  discover 
whether  it  was,  as  some  alleged,  a  necessary  result  of  advancing 
prosperity,  or  whether.it  was,  as  he  maintained,  the  result  of  ill- 
judged  monetary*  legislation.  Mr.  Giffen,  adopting  a  favourite 
and  historic  term  in  English  political  economy,  described  the 
appreciation  of  money  as  Tiatural.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  an  ideal 
condition  of  things.  The  ideal  state  would  be  that  in  which  money 
would  have  a  uniform  value  in  commodities,  and  would  not  merely 
serve  the  function  of  measuring  the  transactions  of  to-day,  but  also 
of  those  intended  to  take  effect  at  distant  dates.  He  was  very  glad 
to  observe  the  criticism  in  the  paper  on  the  views  of  that  eminent 
writer  Tooke,  because  he  thought  that  far  too  much  weight  had 
been  attached  to  that  part  of  Tooke's  writings  which  dealt  with  the 
theory  of  prices.  Tooke's  wide  knowledge  of  the  details  of  prices 
seemed  to  prevent  his  clearly  discerning  the  principles  which 
underlay  them.  His  attention  was  so  absorbed  by  the  surface 
waves  of  the  sea  of  prices,  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  any 
monetary  tides.  The  theorist  was  sometimes  scouted  because  of 
his  ignorance  of  these  details.     But  important  as  details  were  in 
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their  own  sphere,  there  -were  some  purposes  for  which  they  might 
rightly  be  neglected.  When  they  were  dealing  with  long  periods 
of  years  the  details  neutralised  one  another,  and  the  tidal  move- 
ment became  the  important  question.  He  regfarded  it  as  a  most 
serious  one.  Mr.  Giffen  had  said  that  the  redistribution  it  involTed 
spelt  ruin  to  individuals.  Unfortunately  it  affected  the  relations 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  great  political  classes.  Injniy  to 
individuals  they  might  possibly  regard  with  complacency,  but 
injury  to  classes  caused  social  discontent,  and  this  kind  of  redis- 
tribution might  spell  revolution. 

Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  said  he  sympathispd  very  earnestly  with 
what  Mr.  Foxwell  had  said  as  to  the  originality  of  a  portion  of  the 
paper  and  as  to  the  importance  of  the  whole,  excluding  of  couise 
qaestions  of  governmental  policy.  He  expressed  very  sincere 
gratitude  to  Mr.  GifTen  for  his  vindication  of  the  Queen's  English, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  paper  would  assist  in  maintaining  the  old- 
fashioned,  plain,  and  sensible  meanings  of  some  good  English 
words  which  science  could  not  well  afford  to  have  corrupted. 

Professor  Alfred  Marshall  thanked  Mr.  Giffen  for  his  excel- 
lent paper,  with  almost  every  word  of  which  he  agreed.  In 
particular  he  agreed  with  what  was  said  in  it  about  the  use  of  the 
word  "  appreciation."  When  we  were  speaking  of  the  appreciation 
or  depreciation  of  gold  or  silver  we  must  always  make  it  clear  what 
were  the  things  in  terms  of  which  the  appreciation  or  depreciation 
was  measured.  When  the  term  ''appreciation  of  gold*'  is  used 
alone  it  should,  as  Mr.  Giffen  says,  be  taken  to  mean  a  rise  in 
the  general  purchasing  power  of  gold,  whatever  be  the  causes  to 
which  that  rise  happens  to  be  due.  And  consistency  requires  that 
the  same  interpretation  should  be  given  to  the  term  '*  appreciation 
of  silver."  We  only  get  into  confusion  and  talk  in  different  planes, 
apparently  contradicting  one  another  while  we  are  perhaps  really 
all  the  while  agreed,  if  we  talk  in  the  same  breath,  as  is  often 
done,  of  the  recent  "appreciation  of  gold,"  meaning  thereby  the 
rise  in  its  general  purchasing  power,  and  of  the  ''  depreciation  of 
silver,"  meaning  thereby  the  fall  in  its  gold- value.  To  be  con- 
sistent we  ought  to  say  there  has  been  a  slight  appreciation  of 
silver,  since  the  general  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  slightly 
risen.  He  thought  that  the  recent  movements  of  Indian  trade  and 
prices  were  not  as  paradoxical  as  was  sometimes  supposed.  On 
the  contrary,  he  thought  they  were  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
old-fashioned  Ricardian  doctrines  properly  interpreted.  It  was 
said  that  the  "quantity  theory"  of  money  was  falsified  by  the 
fact  that  prices  in  India  have  not  risen  in  spite  of  the  great  recent 
importations  of  the  precious  matals.  But  one  of  the  many  quali- 
fying clauses  in  the  doctrine  that  prices  rise  proportionately  to  the 
increase  of  money  per  head  of  the  population,  is  the  condition  that 
there  must  have  been  no  great  change  meanwhile  in  the  methods 
of  business.  But  in  fact  the  methods  of  business  in  India  are 
being  rapidly  revolutionised.  Formerly  nearly  the  whole  business 
of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  barter  and  by  payments  in  kind, 
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including  labour  dues ;  but  now  this  system  is  being  replaced  by  a 
money  economy,  or  adodration,  to  use  the  term  by  which  historians 
describe  the  parallel  but  much  slower  change  which  occurred  in 
England  and  elsewhere  during  the  middle  ages.  He  had  collected 
evidence  of  that  in  the  course  of  inquiries  he  had  been  making  for 
some  years  as  to  the  economic  action  of  custom  in  India.  The 
reports  which  he  had  got  from  different  parts  of  that  great  con- 
tinent of  course  varied  very  much  in  detail,  though  he  might 
mention  in  passing  that  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  there  had  been  no  considerable  general  rise  in  the  price  of 
labour  in  India  since  ib70 ;  but  they  all  without  exception  agreed 
that  money  payments  were  displacing  payments  in  kind.  This 
then  is  the  explanation  of  the  absorption  of  the  precious  metals  by 
India.  The  natives  now  want  gold  for  hoarding  in  the  form  of 
ornaments  and  in  other  forms,  partly  because  they  are  richer  than 
they  were,  partly  because  they  regard  gold  as  a  good  investment. 
They  want  silver,  in  some  cases  perhaps  for  hoarding,  but  chiefly 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  system  of  buying  and  selling 
instead  of  bartering.  This  led  him  to  some  remarks  in  support  of 
Mr.  Giffen's  speculations  as  to  the  future  course  of  prif^es.  When 
barter  begins  to  yield  place  to  a  money  system,  gold  is  not  much 
in  request ;  the  payments  are  so  small  as  to  be  best  made  in  silver, 
or  some  cheaper  material  such  as  copper — ^the  etymological  mean- 
ing  of  adceratio  is  a  conversion  into  copper  money.  At  a  later 
stage  silver  is  used,  and  at  a  later  stage  still  gold.  The  saturation 
point  of  people*s  requirements  for  copper  coin  are  soon  reached  : 
in  England  the  poorest  classes  probably  handle  more  copper  coins 
than  any  other  non- trading  classes.  The  upper  artisan  and  lower 
middle  classes  have  already  reached  saturation  point  with  regard 
to  silver ;  he  meant  that  a  further  increase  of  their  incomes  would 
lead  them  to  handle  more  gold  but  not  more  silver.  In  countries 
in  which  there  is  not  much  use  of  bank  notes,  the  amount  of  gold 
which  a  non- trading  person  handles  increased  rapidly  with  his 
income,  until  his  payments  became  large  enough  to  be  made 
generally  by  cheques.  Then  first  was  the  saturation  point  for 
gold  reached.  ,  The  only  effective  plan  which  he  could  see  for 
arresting  the  fall  in  the  gold- value  of  silver  was  the  increase  of 
artificial  substitates  for  gold.  Silver  coin  would  not  do  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  too  heavy.  He  felt  sure  that  sooner  or  later  the 
best  solution  would  be  found  to  be  in  the  use  of  silver  together  with 
gold  as  the  basis  of  paper  money. 

Professor  F.  Y.  Edgbwoeth  wished  to  endorse  Mr.  Giffen's 
statement  that  in  calculating  an  index  number  to  express  a  varia- 
tion in  general  prices,  it  was  not  likely  to  make  much  difference 
what  importance  was  attached  to  the  different  commodities  whose 
changes  of  price  formed  the  data.  This  might  be  tested  by  taking 
almost  any  set  of  figures  which  did  not  very  widely  diverge  from 
each  other,  between  which,  as  Mr.  Giffen  said  of  prices,  there 
existed  a  certain  "  sympathy."  For  instance,  the  number  of  pips 
on  ten  cards  taken  at  random  from  a  heap  made  up  of  several 
pucks,  without  court  cards,  would  not  differ  from  the  number  on 
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ten  other  cards  similarly  selected  at  random  more  than  price-Taria- 
tions  difFer  from  each  other.  If  there  were  forty  or  fifty  such 
arbitrary  figures,  the  simple  average  thereof  wonld  not  be  likely  to 
differ  much  from  the  mean  value  obtained  by  assigning  to  the 
given  figures  "  weights  "  as  unequal  as  those  formed  by  the  values 
of  commodities.  The  principal  danger  was  where  a  very  exceptional 
change  of  price  coincided  with  a  very  large  weight.  Cotton  during 
the  American  war  afforded  a  well  known  example,  and  Jevons  had 
accordingly  modified  the  returns  for  cotton  for  that  period.  But 
he  (Professor  Edgeworth)  feared  that  the  public  might  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  manipulation  of  the  returns  which  seemed  like 
what  Mr.  GifEen  had  called  *' jerrymandering."  A  simple  remedy 
for  the  difficulty  was  the  use  of  a  sort  of  average  recommended  by 
Laplace,  the  so-called  Median,  which  Mr.  Gulton  had  largely 
employed  in  comparing  the  average  heights  of  different  clasFes. 
That  method  was  often  better  for  the  purpose  of  "inference*' 
which  Mr.  GiSen  had  distinguished  from  mere  '^  arithmetical  state- 
ment."    The  method  was  not  only  safer,  but  easier. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  said  he  failed  to  see  any  proof  at  all  that 
they  were  suffering  from  a  deficiency  of  gold.  There  had  been  a 
vast  increase  in  the  means  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  world 
without  the  intervention  of  currency.  Mercantile  transactions 
were  now  carried  on  bv  means  of  paper  and  promises  to  pay, 
which  were  transferred  rrom  one  person  to  another.  There  were 
some  points  in  regard  to  which  he  thought  Mr.  GifTenhadnot  gone 
on  a  right  basis.  There  was  a  general  impression  that  the  cost  of 
distribution  had  very  much  diminished  of  late,  and  so  it  bad  in 
many  ways,  but,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ''  Stores,"  though  it 
was  thought  that  the  cost  of  conveying  the  article  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  had  been  greatly  diminished,  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  cost  of  distribution  taken  upon  himself  by  the 
consumer,  such  as  omnibus  and  railway  fares,  and  really  the 
diminished  cost  of  the  distribution  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  income  of  the  nation,  but  what  was 
wanted  to  be  known  was  the  aggregate  production  of  a  country, 
and  the  share  which  each  individual  produced.  It  was  well  known 
that  there  had  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  objects  upon  which  the 
wage  earners  of  the  country  expended  their  incomes.  It  did  not 
at  all  follow  that  because  an  individual  at  the  present  moment  was 
receiving  the  same  or  a  larger  amount  of  wages  than  he  did  some 
years  ago,  while  in  the  meantime  the  commoaities  he  bought  were 
cheaper,  that  therefore  he  was  in  a  better  position,  because  he 
appropriated  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  income  to  the  purchase 
of  other  commodities.  A  much  larger  amount  of  the  income  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  was  devoted  to  amusement  and 
locomotion  than  formerly.  The  present  system  of  education  too 
had  driven  a  large  number  of  the  wage  earners  to  devote  their 
time  to  receiving  education  rather  than  to  adding  to  the  family 
income.  All  these  things  were  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  the 
wage  earners.  He  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  proved  that  the 
earners  of  small  incomes  were  in  a  better  pecmniarrrpoaition  than 
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formerly.  With  regard  to  index  nnmbers,  he  thought  if  Mr. 
Edgeworth's  proposition  were  accepted  it  would  show  that  index 
numbers  were  comparatively  of  no  value  at  all,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  at  all  likely  that  a  system  of  index  numbers  would  ever  be 
arrived  at  which  would  govern  all  transactions. 

Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  said  he  did  not  think  tl^at  index  numbers 
could  ever  give  complete  accuracy,  but  they  could  give  an  approach 
to  correctness,  being  checked — ^as  in  the  case  of  his  own  numbers — 
by  quantities  on  two  different  systems.  He  shared  Mr.  Giffen's 
opinion  that  under  the  present  monetary  legislation  there  would  be 
in  the  long  run — on  the  average  of  periods — ^a  further  decline  in 
prices.  When  he  first  published  his  figures  his  index  number  had 
arrived  at  72,  and  he  thought  it  had  already  gone  too  far,  but  it 
had  since  gone  down  to  69  and  68 ;  in  the  present  year  there  had 
been  some  improvement.  On  the  other  hand  the  production  of 
commodities  had  been  almost  stationary  since  1883,  taking  the 
population  into  account.  As  the  present  addition  to  the  currencies 
almost  corresponded  with  the  increase  of  population,  the  conse- 
quence must  be  that  for  the  next  few  years  there  must  either  be 
more  commodities  or  a  better  price. 

Major  P.  G.  Cbaioie  said  that  the  paper  to  which  they  had 
listened  well  deserved  what  had  been  said  of  it,  and  suggested  new 
lines  of  consideration  for  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
phenomena  attending  an  appreciation  of  gold.  Mr.  Giffen  had 
however  warned  them  from  entering  that  evening  on  certain 
collateral  questions  now  attracting  attention,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  which  use  would  no  doubt  be  made  of  some  of  the  conclusions 
now  submitted.  So  far  as  he  himself  could  jadge  from  his  own 
researches  on  agricultural  wages  during  the  last  few  weeks  (to 
which  Mr.  Giffen  had  alluded),  the  facts  so  far  as  established  pre- 
vented him  from  altogether  agreeing  with  what  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bourne.  His  impression  was  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
greater  margin  now  left  even  to  the  agricultural  labourer  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago  despite  his  lowered  wages ;  for  prices, 
even  the  retail  prices  of  commodities,  had  fallen  more  than  wages 
had  dropped.  Before  any  confident  decision  was  arrived  at  upon 
the  exact  bearings  of  comparative  records  of  wages  on  some  of  the 
features  of  the  general  question,  far  more  complete  statistics  were 
required  than  were  now  forthcoming  with  reference  to  labour.  He 
was  sure  all  present  would  support  Mr.  Giffen  and  his  office  if  they 
should  see  their  way  to  arriving  at  greater  certainty  by  the  collec- 
tion of  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistics  of  wages 
generally. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  was  sure  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
existed  with  regard  to  other  matters,  there  would  be  none  with 
regard  to  the  thanks  that  were  due  to  Mr.  Giffen  for  his  most 
interesting  and  able  paper.  He  would  simply  call  Mr.  Giffen's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  relating  to  income  tax 
assessments  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
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of  Inland  Revenue  were  exceedingly  nsefnl   for  comparing  one 
year  with   another,  but  were  very  likely  to  be  ^BJlacions  when 
taken  as  a  means  of  comparison  for  gronps  of  years.     Mr.  Gilfen 
had   qnoted    from  the  first  Report  of    the    Trades'   Depresson 
Oommission  the  average  annual  incomes  at  four  different  periods ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  adequately  brought  out  in  any 
evidence  before  tl\at  Commission  that  such  comparisons  required 
to  be  materially  qualified  by  the  consideration,  that  what  was 
income  for  income  tax  purposes  at  one  time  was  not  so  at  another. 
Not  only  had  there  been  an  ali'Cration  in  the  limit  of  exemption, 
but  there  had  been  material  variations  in  the  mode  of  stating  the 
amounts.     In  18?6  the  limit  of  exemption  was  raised  from  lool.  to 
1 50Z.,  and  the  effect  of  this  alone  was  to  take  out  of  assessment 
to  the  income  tax  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people* hitherto  liable, 
making  a  difference  as  estimated  at  the  time  of  about  25  million  £ 
in  the  amount  of  profits  aspesssed.  The  lower  classes  of  income  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  country  since  that  period,  and  in  order 
to  make  a  fair  comparison  it  might  be  necessary  therefore  to  add  an 
average  of  30  million  £  to  35  million  £>  per  annum  in  the  period 
from  1876  to  1885.     There  was  another  item  which  any  one  not 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  statiug  the  accounts  would  be  likely  to 
overlook.    In  the  column  of  annual  produce  of  income  tax  for  each 
year  there  was  a  statement  of  duty   recovered  which   wor   not 
assessments,  and  it  so  happened  that  from  1866  to  1875  such  items 
amounted  to  333,000/.,  whereas  in  the  later  period,  1876  to  1885, 
the  sum   was   897,000/.     Taking  those  amounts  at  the  average 
rates  of  duty  payable  during  the  respective  periods^  it  would  be 
found  that  in  the  one  case  they  represented  about  19  million  £  of 
profits,  and  in  the  other  39  million  £.     Another  consideration  in 
instituting   comparisons   of    profits   was   the    rate  of   duty,   for 
experience  had  taught  those  concerned  in  the  administration   of 
the  income  tax  Acts,  to  look  for  lower  returns  of  profits  in  years 
when  the  rate  of   duty  was  highest.    Flx>m  1866  to   1875   the 
rate  of  duty  was,  on  the  average,  lower  than  at  any  other  period, 
being  4'f,  but  from  1876  to  1885  the  rate  averaged  5*5.     The 
excess  in  the  latter  case  would  make  a  material  difference   in 
the  amount  of  income  retnmed.     The  only  class  of  incomes  not 
affected  by  that  consideration   were   those  under  Schedule    E, 
which  generally  could  not  be  understated.      Another  cause   in 
the  later  period  which  operated  as  an  apparent  but  which  was 
not  a  real  depression  in  the  amount  of  income,  was  tp  be  found 
in  the  allowance  granted  by  Parliament  in  1878  in  respect  of  wear 
and  tear  and  depreciation  of  machinery,  which  caused  an  inunediaie 
drop  of  half  a  million  in  the  profite  assessed,  and  which  loss  went 
on  at  a  progressive  rate  afterwards.     He  thooght  the. points  be 
had  suggested  would  raise  the  average  income  per  head  of  popula- 
tion in  the  second  period  to  18/.     He  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
this  opportunity  for  expressing,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  the 
obligations  which  all  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  figures 
contained  in  the  Blue  Books  were  under  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the 
Accountant    and    Comptroller-General   of    Inland    Bevenue,   for 
having  withstood  the  temptation  for  motives  of  saving  expense 
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to  abridge  the  extent  and  valae  of  the  statistical  information 
annually  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Bevenue. 

Mr.  GiFFEN  (in  reply),  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said :  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  allow  me  to  begin  with 
yourself.  1  am  quite  satisfied  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
the  corrections  you  have  made  on  the  income  tax  figures  quoted 
were  not  very  material,  while  as  far  as  they  went  they  would 
rather  have  strengthened  my  view  that  the  fall  of  prices  has 
taken  place  without  any  diminution  of  income.  Your  corrections 
would  tend  to  show  rather  that  instead  of  there  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  income  per  head  there  has  been  a  sHght  increase.  But  1 
should  like  to  say  generally  about  the  use  of  these  income  tax 
figfures,  that  for  people  outside  the  Revenue  department  it  is  a 
littltft  inconvenient  to  go  into  comparatively  minute  questions.  It 
is  best  to  take  the  figures  broadly.  In  this  very  matter,  for 
instance,  if  we  were  to  correct  the  figures  minutely  we  should 
not  only  have  to  take  into  account  those  matters  which  the 
Chairman  has  mentioned,  but  perhaps  others  of  which  outside  tlie 
department  we  have  no  knowledge.  It  certainly  was  true  at  one 
time  that  the  amounts  returned  to  income  tax  were  constantly 
increasing  on  account  of  the  screw  that  was  ayiplied;  and  this 
would  necessitate  a  correction  in  a  sense  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Chairman,  though  to  what  degree  we  cannot  tell.  Again,  1  may 
Inention  another  fact  which  would  point  to  the  expediency  of  a 
similar  correction.  It  became  necessary  for  me  when  I  was 
dealing  with  my  paper  on  "Accumulations  of  Capital  in  1875," 
to  allow  for  a  correction  in  the  figures,  because  in  one  year  the 
mode  of  stating  the  assessment  in  Ireland  had  changed  with 
regard  to  Schedule  B.  Instead  of  stating  the  net  amount  assessed, 
the  department  all  at  once  began  to  state  the  gross  amount,  and 
this  I  think  would  make  a  difference  of  seven  millions  a  year  for 
some  years  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  corrections  the  Chairman 
now  suggests.  I  am  not  saying  that  corrections  are  out  of  place, 
but  on  the  whole,  unless  one  sees  very  good  reason  for  going  into 
detail,  it  is  best  to  avoid  them,  and  rather  to  recollect  that  one 
must  not  use  these  figures  for  too  fine  I'esults.  I  am  not  saying 
but  what  for  other  purposes  it  might  be  expedient  to  go  into 
corrections  of  that  kind,  and  perhaps  if  I  were  writing  a  more 
strictly  statistical  paper  I  might  go  to  the  Inland  Kevenue  to  see 
what  corrections  should  be  made.  But  on  the  whole,  for  the 
present  purpose,  the  figures  used  without  the  Chairman's  correc- 
tions are  practically  as  good  as  we  require.  Adverting  to  what 
has  been  said  by  Mr.  Bourne,  who  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
critical  of  those  who  have  spoken  to-night,  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  Mr.  Bourne  apparently  will  persist  in  keeping  to 
the  old  confusion  arising  trom  the  attempt  to  set  a  chanee 
in  the  metal  against  a  change  in  commodities  as  exclusively 
accounting  for  a  change  in  price.  When  you  say  there  is  no 
evidence  of  change  having  taken  place  in  the  metal,  we  can 
only  remind  Mr.   Bourne  and  repeat  that  the   whole  question 
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is  one  of  '*  ratio,"  and  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  sup- 
posed opposites.     In  addition,  I  think  in   the  way  it  is  shown 
in  the  paper,  if  you  carefully  define  the  terms  of  your  comparison, 
and  see  what  you  are  making  your  comparison  with,  you  can  say 
positiyely  that  as  between  the  two  periods  1850  and   1870,  and 
1870  and  the  present  time,  there  is  an  obvious  and  palpable  change 
in  the  movement  of  one  of  the  factors,  namely,  the  metal,  which 
you  do  not  observe  in  the  movement  of  the  other  factor.     As  to 
what  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  one  thing  exchanging  for  the 
other  at  a  particular  ratio,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know ;  but 
all  we  do  is  to  make  the  best  comparisons  we  can  for  the  purpose 
of  the  discussions  in  which  we  engage.     Mr.  Bourne  says  instead 
of  speaking  of  the  appreciation  of  gold,  it  would  be  much  more 
correct  to  speak  of  the  depreciation  of  commodities:  but  surely 
when  you  come  to  long  comparisons,  and  when  your  purpose 
is   to  find   out   in    what    way  you    are    to    convert  the   money 
expressions  of  one  Ume  into  the  money  expressions  of  another 
time,   it  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  say  *'a  depreciation   or 
appreciation  of  commodities."     Surely  when  we  come  to  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind,  and  when  the  change  in  the  money  expressions 
is  what  we  like  to  understand,  we  should  speak  of   changes  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.     It  is  very  largely  a  question  of 
expression,  and  I  do  insist  that  the  corrections  and  qualifications 
made  to-night  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  am  glad  to 
recognise  that  so  many  authorities  to-night  have  supported  this 
view  of  the  matter.     Mr.  Bourne  next  made  the  criticism  that 
incomes  are  not  a  good  thing  te  compare  with  prices,  because  it  may 
happen  that  a  man  is  no  better  ofi*  with  the  same  income  as  before, 
and   lower  prices  than  before ;   and  he  mentioned  instances  of 
people  using  their  incomes  not  in  an  advantageous  manner.     Bat 
surely  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  saying  a  man  is  rich,  and 
saying  he  does  not  deal  with  his  riches  properly.     The  latter  is 
more  a  question  for  moraliste,  and  not  so  much  for  statisticians ; 
while  of   course  here  it  is  with   the  statistical   problem  we  are 
dealing.    Referring  to  what  Mr.  Foxwell  said,  I  shall  only  mention 
one  point  in  addition  te  returning  my  thanks  for  what  he  has  so 
kindly  said  in  general  approval  of  the  paper.     He  said  it  was  a 
very  important  matter  that  money  should  continue  of  uniform 
value  over  long  periods.     One  difficulty  however  I  would  point  out 
is,  that  although  it  might  be  conceivable  that  you  could  have  a 
money  that  was  uniform  in  ite  purchasing  power  over  commodities, 
or  the  average  of  staple  commodities,  and  continue  so  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  yet  if  the  community  is  advancing,  you  are 
immediately  landed  in  the  other  difficulty,  that  the  incomes  grow 
to  a  tremendous  extent ;  in  other  words,  you  cannot  have  money 
uniform  both  in  relation  to  prices  of  commodities  and  to  incomes. 
Even  if  you  were  going  to  invent  a  money  theoretically  perfect,  it 
might  be  more  convenient  to  take  a  money  that  varied  in  regard 
to  commodities  than  to  t-ake  a  money  that  did  not  so  vary,  but 
which  might  become  very  cumbersome   owing  to  the  continual 
growth  of  money  expressions  and  the  mass  of  metal  requiring  to  be 
handled.     I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Professor  Marshall,  whom  I 
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mnst  also  specially  thank  for  his  expressions  of  agreement, 
mentioned  the  point  about  the  rise  of  wages  in  India,  and  I  hope, 
if  he  has  data  before  him,  that  some  time  or  other  they  will  be 
published  in  some  form;  becaase  although  I  defer  to  the  great 
authorities  who  assert  that  there  has  been  practically  no  rise  of 
wages  in  India  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  some  rise  though  perhaps  not  a  great 
one  on  the  average,  and  that  this  would  appear  if  we  could  get  at 
the  data.  In  the  Report  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
just  issued,  on  the  question  why  the  Bombay  spinning  mills  are 
cutting  out  Lancashire,  I  find  it  stated  that  the  wages  in  the  cotton 
spinning  mills  of  Bombay  have  risen  lately  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
When  one  sees  a  statement  of  that  kind,  one  becomes  curious  to 
know  how  far  you  can  have  such  an  increase  in  a  particular  trade 
without  some  other  wages  outside  being  dragged  up  with  it.  I  think 
there  is  no  great  probability  of  any  such  rise  of  incomes  in  India 
as  would  correspond  on  the  average  to  the  advantage  which  people 
in  this  country  have  gained  by  the  fall  of  prices,  while  their 
incomes  have  remained  stationary,  but  there  has  probably  been  a 
rise  of  some  kind.  Last  of  all  I  should  like  to  notice  what 
Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  said  in  agreement  with  me  with  regard 
to  the  future  coarse  of  prices.  Of  course  what  I  had  in  view 
was  not  the  immediate  course  of  prices.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  there  is  a  rise  now^rom  the  state  of  prices  two  years  ago,  but 
what  we  are  considering  at  present  is  what  the  state  of  prices  is 
likely  to  be  over  comparatively  long  periods,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  Mr.  Sauerbeck  should  join  in  the  concluson  that  it 
is  extremely  probable  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  that  fall  of 
prices  which  commenced  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
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I. — Report  of  a  Committee  with  reference  to  the  Census  of  1891. 

Imperial  Census  of  1891,  Cohhittes. 
Consisting  of  the  undermentioned —     ^ 


Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
„    Hyde  Clarke. 
„    Rowland  Hamilton. 
„    Frederick  Hendriks. 
„    N.  A.  Humphreys. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans. 
Dr.  O.  B.  Longstaff. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  LL.D. 
Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neiflon. 
„    E.  G-.  Bayenstein,  and 


Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society  with  reference  to  the  Census  of  1891,  submit  the 
following  report : — 

The  Committee  desire  to  repeat,  but  with  increased  ui^ncy, 
the  recommendation  made  by  former  committees,  that  a  census  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  be  taken  more  fi*equently — once  in 
every  five  years,  instead  of  at  intervals  of  ten  years. 

2.  The  information  to  be  thus  acquired  with  regard  to  the 
growth,  movement,  and  condition  of  the  population,  becomes  every 
year  more  needful  for  manifold  practical  purposes  connected  with 
the  general  and  local  government  of  the  coantry.  It  is  not  less 
required  as  a  basis  for  those  inquiries  into  the  physical,  sanitary, 
and  social  condition  of  the  people,  which  at  the  present  time  are 
generally  recognised  to  be  essential  to  their  well-being. 

3.  This  information  is  not  supplied  by  the  annual  estimates 
calculated  by  the  Registrar- Genend  from  the  records  of  births 
and  deaths,  ^c. ;  because,  although  for  the  last  three  censuses  the 
difference  between  the  calculated  and  the  enumerated  aggregates 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  less  than 
1  per  cent.,  those  estimates  furnish  no  gnide  to  the  changes  in 
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different  parts  of  the  conntry,  and  especially  to  the  changes,  in 
opposite  directions,  among  the  dwellers  in  town  and  conntrj,  all  of 
which  it  is  important  to  ascertain  and  bring  to  notice  at  short 
intervals. 

4.  It  is  a  fact  that  while  the  calculated  estimates  of  the  popn- 
lation  of  certain  towns  between  1871  and  1881  were  so  accurate  as 
to  come  within  one  per  cent,  of  the  truth,  in  others  the  estimates 
exceeded  the  truth  by  as  much  as  1 1  per  cent.,  while  in  one  they  fell 
short  of  it  by  as  much  as  i8  per  cent.  In  some  the  conditions  were 
so  changed  as  to  render  any  comparison  impracticable.  The  error 
in  all  London  was  3  per  cent.,  but  in  the  sanitary  districts  of  Ken- 
sing^n  and  Battersea  it  was  26  and  3,9  per  cent,  respectiyely. 
Indeed,  so  strongly  has.  the  Registrar- General  become  convinced  of 
this  fact,  as  the  distance  from  the  last  census  increases,  that  he  has 
ceased  to  publish  estimates  of  the  population  in  the  case  of  all 
the  '*  smaller  towns,"  fifty  in  number,  and  calls  attrition  to  the 
untrustworthy  character  ol  the  estimates  relating  to  several  of  the 
twenty-eight  principal  towns. 

5.  The  Committee  would  observe  that  the  United  Sangdom  is 
in  this  respect  behind  many  countries  of  Enrope  and  America,  and 
even  some  of  its  own  colonies.  Since  1866  a  census  of  the  whole 
German  empire  has  been  taken  quinquennially.  In  Sweden  a  quin- 
quennial census  has  been  taken  since  1805 ;  in  France  since  1835  ; 
and  in  Finland  since  1875.  In  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Government  has  only  taken  a  decennial  census,  but  fifteen  of  the 
States  and  territories  took  an  intermediate  census  in  1885.  Among 
our  own  colonies  a  quinquennial  census  is  taken  in  New  Zealand^ 
Queensland,  Manitoba,  and  in  portions  of  the  North- West  Territory 
of  Canada. 

6.  Although  there  may  have  been  special  reasons  in  some  of 
those  countries  for  numbering  the  population  every  five  years,  they 
are  not  more  important  than  those  which  have  created  such  a 
general  agreement  and  increasing  demand  for  a  similar  measure  in 
this  country  ;  while  the  actual  expenditure  in  partial  inquiries  by 
central  and  local  authorities,  and  the  manifold  inconveniences  and 
probable  losses  incurred  through  the  want  of  accurate  and  recent 
information,  outweigh  by  far  the  increase  of  expenditure  which  an 
intermediate  census  would  entail. 

7.  This  expenditure,  it  must  be  observed,  would  not  necessarily 
be  double  that  of  a  decennial  census,  because  some  economy  might 
be  efEected  in  the  preparations  and  arrangements  for  taking  and 
publishing  the  results,  if  the  census  were  made  at  shorter  intervals 
than  ten  years.  Under  the  present  system  the  acquired  skill  and 
experience  of  the  officers  employed — both  local  and  central — are 
in  a  great  measure  faded  and  lost.  A  fresh  organisation  has  to 
be  created  on  each  occasion,  and  the  employment  of  unskilled 
and  untrained  hands  is  productive  of  great  waste  and  loss  of  time 
and  money. 

8.  There  are  two  measures  which  might  facilitate  and  improve 
the  taking  of  the  census  at  any  interval. 

The  first  is  the  passing  of  liie  Census  Act  at  an  earlier  date  than 
hitherto.     It  is  considered  that  two  years,  instead  of  one,  or  less 
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than  one,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  should  be  secnred  for  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  The  Committee  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Act  for  the  Census  of  1891  should  be  passed  as  earlj  as  may  be 
practicable  in  the  Session  of  1889. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  further  recommended  that  a 
permanent  Act  should  be  passed  for  a  quinquennial  census,  to  be 
taken  in  such  manner  and  with  such  particulars  as  may  be  decided 
by  parliament,  leaving  the  precise  day  on  each  occasion  to  be  fixed 
by  an  Order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Conncil. 

9.  The  second  measure  is  the  appointment  of  a  separate  Census 
Branch  in  the  General  Register  Office  for  England  and  Walc-s, 
whose  whole  attention  may  be  given  to  the  business  of  the  census 
of  that  part  of  the  United  B^ingdom,  without  the  periodical  inter- 
ruption and  dislocation  of  the  business  of  registration  which  has 
hitherto  been  productive  of  much  inconvenience. 

The  officers  of  such  a  branch  would  find  full  employment  in 
making  and  accelerating  the  preparations  for  each  quinquennial 
census  of  England  and  Wales,  in  organising  the  machinery  for 
taking  it,  in  training  and  superintending  the  persons  (generally 
unskilled  and  often  ill^qnalified),  who  are  employed  in  absti-acting 
and  tabulating  the  returns,  and  in  expediting  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  results. 

From  an  office  so  constituted^  having  in  charge  the  records  of 
each  census,  and  the  key  to  their  contents,  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  Government  would  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  procure 
information  regarding  the  population,  which  has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible. 

Such  an  office  might  also  undertake  a  work  which  is  much 
required,  viz.,  that  of  making  available  to  the  public,  in  a  con- 
venient shape,  and  with  as  much  uniformity  as  may  be  practicable, 
the  principal  results  of  the  several  censuses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  and  the  Colonies. 

A  further  duty  of  such  an  office  would  be  to  study  the  means 
of  promoting  uniformity  in  the  census  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and,  among  other  things,  of  revising  the  description 
and  classification  of  occupations  furnished  by  the  census,  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  requirements  and  faciUtating  the  inquiries 
of  the  industrial  departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Home 
Office,  of  the  great  trade  organisations,  and  of  private  individuals 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  industrial  and  social  problems. 

10.  The  Committee  do  not  deem  it  expedient,  in  this  their  first 
report,  to  enter  upon  questions  of  detail  with  regard  to  the  schedule 
of  particulars  to  be  inserted  in  the  Act,  or  to  the  extent  or  shape 
of  the  information  to  be  tabulated  and  published  with  the  reports 
on  the  census,  which  require  careful  consideration,  and  about  which 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  No  such  difference 
exists  with  regard  to  the  several  measures  recommended  in  this 
report,  and  the  Committee  earnestly  recommend  their  adoption. 

Bawsoh  W.  Rawsok, 
^th  November,  1888.  Chairman, 
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II. — Index  Numbers  as  illustrating  the  Progressive  Exports  of  British 
Produce  and  Manufactures.     By  Stephen  Boubne,  Esq. 

[Read  before  Section  F  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath  in  September,  1888,  and 
ordered  by  the  General  Committee  to  be  printed  in  extento  among  the  Reports.] 

A  PA  PEE  read  at  tlie  Aberdeen  Meeting  of  1885  endeavoured  to 
flhow  the  "  Use  of  Index  Numbers  in  the  Investigation  of  Trade 
Statistics,"  and  set  forth  in  several  forms  the  comparisons  which 
might  thus  be  made  between  the  exports  of  1883  and  previous 
years.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade  since  that  date 
enable  similar  calculations  to  be  made  for  the  four  later  years,  and 
it  is  thought  that  tliese  figures  may  be  interesting  as  an  addendum 
to  those  then  produced.  The  materials  then  used  were  wholly 
drawn  from  the  official  tables  and  did  not  extend  to  the  imports, 
which  are  generally  susceptible  of  being  so  treated ;  nor  does  the 
present  inquiry  travel  beyond  the  range  of  that  paper. 

The  method  then  adopted  was  to  fix  upon  i,ooo,  loo,  lo,  or  f, 
as  the  index  for  240,000,000/.,  the  whole  value  of  the  British 
exports  of  1883,  and  to  split  this  up  into  so  many  numbers  as  there 
were  specified  articles  the  values  of  which  made  up  this  sum  of 
240,000,000/.  Thus  cotton  yam,  having  been  exported  to  the  value 
of  13,500,000/.,  had  for  its  index  number  56 ;  and  in  like  manner 
every  other  article  comprised  in  the  total  of  1,000.  Such  a  set  of 
figures  if  prepared  for  other  years — that  is,  taking  1,000  to  represent 
240  millions  of  money — would  show  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  the 
export  trade  for  any  number  of  years  either  backwards  or  forwards 
for  which  the  requisite  data  were  available. 

But  value  alone  is  no  evidence  of  the  extent  of  our  trade,  since 
prices  differ  greatly  in  one  year  from  others ;  and  hence  the  volume 
of  such  exports  can  only  be  brought  into  the  requisite  proportion 
to  the  whole  of  its  own  or  other  years,  by  reducing  the  weights  and 
measurements  to  a  common  standard  or  properly  altering  the 
index  number. 

This  is  done  by  considering  the  price  of  each  article  in  1883  to 
be  the  unit  i  'o,  and  that  for  other  years  to  be  more  or  lees  than 
this  by  the  proportion  in  which  it  differs.  Thus  cotton  yarn  in 
that  year  was  12 -2  5c/.  per  pound,  that  for  1887  io*88</.,  and  reckon- 
ing the  former  to  be  1*0,  the  latter  is  between  0*89  and  0*90.  Now  if 
we  wish  to  convert  the  value  of  the  1887  export,  viz.,  1 1,400,000/., 
the  index  number  for  which  is  47,  into  the  equivalent  in  volume 
which  at  the  price  of  1883  the  value  of  1887  would  have  procured, 
we  divide  47  by  0*89  to  find  53  as  its  index  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  former  yeajr. 

Pursuing  a  »milar  course  for  all  the  articles  of  which  the 
quantities  and  the  prices  are  specified  in  the  accounts,  and 
assuming  that  those  for  which  these  particulars  are  not  attainable 
should  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  which  are  so  distinguished,  we 
get  an  index  number  for  the  whole  which  represents  the  difference 
in  the  extent  of  our  trade  as  regards  quantity.  With  these  materials 
it  can  also  be  shown  at  a  glance  wherein  the  several  articles  and 
the  several  years  correspond  to  or  differ  from  each  other. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  sets  forth  in  detail  the  method 
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of  comparison  between  1883  and  1887.  The  second  condenses  the 
figares  of  the  five  years  into  the  index  numbers  for  classes  of  goods; 
and  the  corresponding  indices  calculated  at  the  prices  of  1887. 

A.Sritish  Goods  Exported  in  1887  compared  with  those  of  1883. 


Articlet. 


Alkali    owt. 

AnimalB,  horses    ....  each 

Anns,  fire „ 

Gunpowder  lb. 

Bags  doz. 

Beer  brl. 

Books    cwt. 

Butter  „ 

Candles ..dz.  lbs. 

Cement cwt. 

Cheese  „ 

Coals ton 

Cordage cwt. 

Cotton  yam lb. 

„      manufiactumd — 

plain yard 

printed....       „ 
mixed  ....       ,, 

,,      stockings  ....  doz. 

„      thread  lb. 

Fish,  herrings  brl. 

Glass,  plate  sq.  ft. 

,,      flint    cwt. 

„      common „ 

Hate  doz. 

Leather cwt. 

„       boots    dz.  prs. 

Jute  yam lb. 

,,    manufactures.,  yard 

Linen  yam    lb. 

„     manufacturoe — 

white yard 

printed  ....       „ 
sail  cloth...       „ 

„     thread lb. 

Ii"on,  old    ton 

»     pig  » 

"     W.  •  ■•• " 

„     railroad  „ 

»     wire „ 

}f     sheet    „ 

„     galvanised  ....      „ 

^»      hoop     „ 

„     tinned «.  „ 

>.      cast „ 

„     steel,  wTouffht  „ 
,f        „    manuno- 1 
ture8....J  " 


1883. 


Arwage 
Price. 


612#. 
55-62/. 
27-40*. 

5-83d. 

61fi*. 
79-82*. 

9-55Z. 
l89-58«. 

6-72*. 

2-81*. 
84-15*. 

9-35*. 
61-05*. 
12-25(2. 

2-61ci. 

8-62(i. 

6-81rf. 

328*. 

3-27*. 
29-73*. 

1-42*. 
44-94*. 

9-27*. 
21-50*. 

9-34;. 
6010*. 

805d. 

2-64<2. 
14'36<2. 

e-dbd. 

ISOd. 
11-734. 

2-61*. 

3-47/. 
52-14*. 

7061. 

6-19/. 
14-80/. 
1012/. 
1618/. 

7-77/. 
17-47/. 
12-97/. 
1910/. 

42-70/. 


Valae  of  Exports. 


In 
Million  £'a. 


2*12 
0-41 
0-86 
0-88 
1-14 
1-62 
117 
0-21 
Q-16 
0-93 

0-oe 

10*06 
0-44 
18-61 

84*16 
20-88 
0*66 
0-64 
2*86 
1*43 
0*26 
0*84 
0-86 
1*14 
1-64 
1*64 
0*27 
2-60 
1-06 

4-41 
0-21 
017 
0-29 
0*84 
4*08 
2-08 
6*01 
0*98 
1*48 
1*76 
0*67 
4*71 
4*62 
1*40 

0-68 


Index 
Number. 


9 
2 

1 
2 
6 

8 

1 
1 
4 

44 

2 
66 

142 

87 

2 

2 

10 

6 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

1 

10 

4. 

18 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
8 

26 
4 
6 
7 
8 

20 

19 
6 


1887. 


Average 
Piioe. 


5-66*. 
67-8a/. 
34-75*. 

6-46rf. 

4-07*. 
76-14*. 

8-81/. 
112-81*. 

4-66*. 

1-94*. 
79-26*. 

8-32*. 
45-67*. 
10-88(/. 

2'27d. 
3l7rf. 


2-92*. 
20-62*. 

112*. 
48-64*. 

9-46*. 
19-08*. 

8-79/. 
67-94*. 

232rf. 

2-02/i. 
18-77d. 

6-07rf. 

ei2d. 
llOld. 

2  48*. 

2-86/. 
47-26*. 

6-50/. 

4-56*. 
13-58/. 

9*06/. 
11*76/. 

6-06/. 
13-56/. 
1116/. 

29-93/. 


Yahw 

of 

Exports. 


£ 

1*74 
0*66 
0-22 
0-26 
0-66 
1-68 
1-18 
0-16 
0-18 
0*98 
0*06 
10-17 
0-87 
11*88 

82-81 
18-98 

0-44 
2-98 
1-06 
0-26 
0-24 
0*89 
1-14 
1-84 
1-76 
0-28 
2-06 
0-94 

8-86 
0*21 
0-14 
0*86 
0-88 
2-74 
1-46 
4-62 
0*68 

I    8-81 

4-79 
4*12 
2-09 

0-41 


▼aloe. 


7 
2 

1 
1 
8 

7 

6 
1 
1 
4 

42 

2 

47 

187 
79 

2 

12 

6 

1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
7 
1 
8 
4 

16 

1 

1 

1 

8 
U 

6 
19 

8 

H 

20 

17 

9 
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A. — Contd,    British  Goods  Exported  in  1887  compared  mth  those  of  1883. 


Artielea. 


Oopper  ingots  owt.^ 

„      yellow  metal      „ 
,f      other  kinds.      „ 

Brass „ 

Lead ton 

Tin owt. 

Zinc  „ 

Oil  seed gall. 

Paper owt. 

Salt    ton 

Silk,  brocaded  stuffs  yard 

Soap  Qwt. 

Spirits  gall. 

Sugar cwt. 

Wool lb. 


yam 

cloth    ... 
flauDcls 
stuifs   ... 
carpets 


yard 


Total  specified  articles  .... 
Total  unenumerated  articles 


1888. 


Avenge 
Price. 


3'38Z. 

299^. 

8-87/. 

4-47/. 
14-07Z. 

4*88/. 
18-89#. 

1'85«. 

2'lbl. 
12-84f. 

326*. 
22-96#. 

5-93#. 
21'40#. 
12-714. 
23-41d. 
38-30d. 
14-82(2. 

9'94rf. 
28-24(2. 


Value  of  Exports. 


In  Index 

Million  £*i.  Nnmber. 


1*14 
1*18 
1-84 
0-48 
0-56 
0-52 
0-10 
1-86 
1*28 
0*66 
1-26 
0-45 
0-81 
1*24 
1*03 
8-27 
7-85 
0-84 
7-69 
1-26 


170-14 


69-66 


289*80 


6 
6 

6 
2 
2 
2 

8 

6 

8 

6 

2 

8 

6 

4 

14 

81 

8 

82 

6 


706 


294 


1,000 


1887. 


Avenge 
Price. 


2-26/. 

208/. 

2-58/. 

3-76/. 
13-76Z. 

5-48^ 
13-91#. 

l-67#. 

1-74/. 
12-82#. 

4-15«. 
19-98*. 

6-70*. 
13-19*. 
ll-25rf. 
23-73rf. 
40*04(2. 
1272(2. 

8-87(2. 
24-26(2. 


Value 

of 
Exports. 


£ 

0-97 

0-70 

0-99 

0-84 

0-61 

0-64 

0-16 

1-67 

1-48 

0-62 

1-87 

0-46 

1-04 

0-47 

0-02 

8-97 

9-86 

0*96 

6-96 

1-81 


168-86 


62-66 


221-41 


Index  Numbers. 


Value.     Price.    Volume. 


4 
8 
6 
1 
2 
2 
1 
7 
6 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 
4 
17 
41 
4 
28 
6 


260 


0*67 
0*70 
0-66 
0-84 
0-98 
I'll 

I'OO 

0*90 
o'8i 

I'OO 

i*i7 
0*87 
1*13 
0*62 
0-88 
I'd 
1-04 
0-89 
0-83 
0-86 


6 

4 
7 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
2 
8 
2 
4 
8 
6 
17 
40 
6 
86 
6 


776 


287 


1,062 


B. — Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  for  the  Five  Years 
ending  wvtk  1887,  in  Index  Numbers  on  the  Basis  of  1883,  rif.,  1,000 
representing  240,000,000/.,  with  those  Numbers  as  they  uould  have  been 
at  the  Prices  of  1883  (the  Black  FKgures  being  at  1883  Prices), 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Cottons 

Linen  and  jute 

Woollens  

299 
36 
89 

285 
86 
97 

294 
89 
98 

262 
81 
95 

288 
86 

271 
32 

98 

804 

87 

102 

278 

32 

100 

818 

86 

109 

Chief  textUes   .... 

424 

418 

481 

3881  416 

401 

448 

410 

468 

Coals 

Iron  

Other  metals    

44 

118 

21 

45 

102 

20 

46 
112 
22 

44 
90 
19 

46 

107 

28 

41 
91 
17 

46 
116 
22 

43 

104 

18 

48 

186 

28 

Chief  minerals .... 

183 

167 

180 

153 

176 

149 

188 

165 

206 

Other  specified 

All  other  goods    

99 
294 

98 

288 

100 
299 

102 
245 

108 
267 

98 
237 

108 
268 

87 
260 

106 
287 

Total  goods  

1,000 

971 

1,010 

888 

967 

885 

1,002 

922 

1,062 

822 
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Actual  Vtluet. 

At  1883  Prices. 

1888 

Index  Number          £, 

i,ooo  «   239,799i473 
971    =   233,025,242 
888    -   213,044,500 
885   -   212,432,754 
922   -   221,414,186 

Index  Number 
1,000 
1,010 
967 
1,00B 
1,062 

£ 

240,000,000 
242,500,000 
232,000,00c 
240,500,000 
253,000,000 

'84 

»85 

*86 

'87 

Average  

933    -   223,943,231 

1,008 

242,000,000 

Although  the  object  of  this  paper  is  rather  to  show  the  plan 

adopted  and  to  add  to  the  details  of  the  former  paper  those  relating 

to  subsequent  years,  it  would  lack  the  interest  to  which  the  subject, 

if  not  tbe  method  is  entitled,  were  there   to  be  no  allusion  to 

the  results  at  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  arrive.     Comparing 

then  the  figures  of  the  year  last  ended  with  those  of  1883,  which 

has  been  adopted  as  a  standard,  we  find  that,  starting  with  1,000 

as  the  index  number  to  represent  the  total  exports  of  the  former 

year,  922  will  be  that  for  1887,  because  the  export  of  that  year  fell 

short  of  those  in  1883  by  7*8  per  cent. ;  but  that  having  regard  to 

the  quantities  of  the  several  articles  exported  during  last  year  and 

the  higher  prices  which  prevailed  in  1883,  we  must  make  additions 

to  most  of  them,  which  will  bring  the  index  up  to    1,062,  and 

therefore,  that  instead  of  the  volume  of  trade  having  diminished 

in  the  proportion  which  the  value  taken  alone  would  indicate,  it 

has  increased  by  6*2  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  1883.     In  fact,  that 

had  the  goods  we  thus  sold  in  1887  been  parted  with  in  1883  they 

would  have  realised  253,000,000/.  instead  of  but  221,000,000/. ;  in 

other  words,  that  our  trade  in  this  particular  branch  has   been 

,  ,     42,000,000Z.         .  .  ^1,      -^  X     u 

larger  by  — '       ' ,  or  19  per  cent.,  more  than  it  appears  to  be, 

id^l 

if  we  take  value  alone  as  our  guide. 

Treating  the   intermediate  years  in  the  same  way,   1886    is 

28  1^ 

increased  by  jr^^,  or  13'2  per  cent. ;  1885,  — ^,  or  9  per  cent. ;  and 
JlZ  Zio 

9*6 
1884  — -  ,  or  4' I  per  cent.,  the  actual  index  numbers  for  the  values 

from  1883  being  in  the  series  of 

1,000  :  971  :  888  :  885  :  922; 
those  for  volume : 

1,000  :  1,010  :  967  :  1,002  :  1,062; 
and  carrying  the  comparison  further  back  it  was  shown  in  the 
Aberdeen  paper  that,  whilst  the  value  series  for  the  years  1883, 
1879,  1875,  1873,  and  1865  were  1,000  :  798  :  931  :  1,063  -  ^5» 
those  for  volume  were  1,000  :  798  :  739  :  727  :  460;  thus  giving 
an  accurate  gauge  of  the  conditions  as  to  total  volume  as  wel]  as 
to  total  value  for  the  four  years  since  1883  and  four  selected  ones 
between  that  year  and  1865.  The  same  comparison  may  be  made  at 
sight  with  any  single  article  either  in  relation  to  itself  for  previous 
years  or  as  to  its  relative  importance  to  others  in  one  or  many  years. 
Looking  down  the  list  of  articles  enumerated  in  the  published 
accounts,  it  may  be  seen  how  much  of  our  manufacturing  power 
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expended  upon  tlie  prod  notion  of  goods  for  export  is  so  spent  upon 
eacli  one,  and  wherein  the  variations  in  the  volume  as  contrasted 
with  the  value  have  consisted.  Grouping  together  all  the  textiles 
and  all  the  metals  and  throwing  all  the  others  into  a  third,  we 
learn  that,  the  value  of  textiles  is  represented  bj  the  index  410,  the 
volume  by  463,  a  difFerence  of  12*4  per  cent. ;  that  of  metals  and 
minerals,  including  of  course  coal,  the  indices  are  165  and  206,  a 
difference  of  23*1  per  cent.,  whilst  the  whole  stands  at  922  and 
1,062,  or  10*85  P^'  cent.,  thus  showing  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  most  important  branches  of  our  national  industries,  and 
the  degrees  in  which  thej  have  varied  in  the  one  year  from  the 
other.  It  must  be  remembered  always,  however,  that  a  vast  variety 
of  articles  into  which  the  materials  are  converted  when  finished, 
aS)  for  instance,  apparel  from  cotton  and  hardware  from  iron,  are 
included  in  the  unenumerated  because  we  have  no  facts  as  to  the 
alterations  either  of  quantity  or  price. 

Another  branch  of  the  inquiry,  even  as  regards  the  export  trade, 
would  require  similar  figures  and  calculations  for  the  imports  of 
the  raw  materials  in  which  we  work.  These  are  widely  different 
in  the  case  of  the  two  principal  branches,  for  almost  all  of  those 
enumerated  with  textiles  are  of  foreign  production,  whilst  those 
employed  in  the  metal  industries  are  chiefly  from  native  sources. 
To  select  for  illustration  the  one  class  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  the 
chief  constituent  is  of  foreign  growth.  Cottons  altogether  have 
an  index  number  of  278  out  of  922  for  value,  and  one  of  318  out  of 
1,062  for  volume.  The  imports  of  cotton  wool  (after  deducting 
the  quantity  sent  away  again  in  its  original  condition)  are  indicated 
by  143  for  value  and  166  for  volume,  which  are  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  whole  export  figures.  The  index  for  prices  is  almost 
exactly  the  same,  namely,  0'86  or  0*87,  showing  that  there  must 
have  been  a  fall  in  the  labour  or  other  elements  of  the  cost  of 
production  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  that  of  the  raw  material. 

These  particulars  are  not  singled  out  as  proofs  of  the  progress 
the  country  has  been  making — for  that  would  require  a  much  more 
detailed  examination — but  as  instances  in  which  the  method  of 
reduction  into  index  numbers  facilitates  inquiry  and  exemplifies  its 
results.  For  whilst  as  regards  each  individual  article  or  material 
its  own  figures  furnish  the  best  means  of  comparison,  it  is  only,  as 
is  well  known  to  all  inquirers,  by  getting  some  common  basis  that 
we  can  effect  the  necessary  additions,  deductions,  or  combinations 
without  which  it  is  not  possible  that  the  whole  should  be  shown  or 
general  conclusions  established. 


III. — The  Wages  of  the  Working  Glasses  in  Berlin, 

The  Berlin  Statistical  Society  has  recently  issued  a  work 
entitled  Ermittelungen  ueher  die  Lohn-  Verhdltnisse  in  Berlin,  in  the 
introduction  to  which  reference  is  maxle  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  statistician  desirous  of  collecting  returns  showing  the 
income  of  any  population.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Prussia, 
where  it  is  not  obligatory  on  the  individual  taxed  to  make  any 
declaration  of  income,  the  authorities  having  at  their  disposal  other 
means  of  arriving  at  the  desired  information.     TJie  difficulty  is 
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still  greater  when  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  are  concerned, 
for  while  the  income  of  a  clerk  or  government  official  can  easily  be 
ascertained  on  application  to  the  firm  or  department  in  wbich  be 
is  employed,  the  wnges  of  a  working  man,  especiallj  if  he  be 
engaged  npon  piece  work,  are  often  nnknown  to  his  emplqjrer. 
The  Berlin  Statistical  Society  has  endeavoured  to  overcome  tbe 
difficulty  on  the  one  hand  by  utilising  to  a  certain  extent  tbe 
detailed  information  as  to  wages  furnished  by  the  various  tinde 
associations,  called  ^' Beruf sgenossenschaf ten,"  which  were  called 
into  existence  for  purposes  of  the  Occident  Insurance  Act  passed 
in  July,  1884,  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
by  a  system  of  enquete,  by  sending  forms  containing  a  multiplicity 
of  questions  to  various  guilds,  companies,  and  societies.  The 
questions  refer  to  the  wages,  weekly,  daily,  and  hourly,  paid  in  tbe 
different  trades,  piece  work  being  distinguished  from  time  wort 
male  hands  from  female,  the  various  grades  being  also  distinguished, 
beginning  with  the  master  hands  and  ending  with  the  lowest^  or 
labouring  hands.  Since  1885  these  forms  have  also  been  sent  to  s 
great  number  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  as  some  confusion 
was  found  to  arise  from  the  conflicting  opinions  given  by  the 
members  of  the  guilds,  &c. 

General  wage  statistics  were  not  published  in  Berlin  prior  to 
1880,  up  to  which  date  information  referring  to  the  various 
building  trades  only  was  available.  Since  1880  general  wages 
statistics  have  appeared  annually,  dealing  in  each  case  with  % 
certain  month :— July  of  1881,  May  of  1882,  July  of  1883,  and 
May  of  each  succeeding  year,  this  month  being  considered  as  one 
during  which  trades  generally  are  in  full  swing. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  working  men  and 
women  who  were  in  Berlin  according  to  the  census  in  1885 : — 


Mtlei. 

Femaks. 

TbUL 

Assifftant^ , 

35,938 
90,149 
25,436 
17,990 

4»8o5 

2,807 
27.870 

40,738 

Journeymen   

90,149 

28,243 

Labourers  

45,860 

Total  engaged  in  TariouB  trades  .. 

Factory  hands,  not  further  defined.... 
lUulway  labourers 

169,508 

2,158 
2,039 

48,516 

23.5 « I 

204,990 

2,977 
2,089 

Workmen  and  women  not  other- \ 
wise  deseribed    J 

72,027 

Total  

222,215 

59>8i8 

282,083 

These  numbers  have  no  doubt  considerably  increased  since  the  census 
of  1885.  There  were  in  the  same  year  152,274  distinct  trades.  The 
number  of  tradesmen  with  more  than  10  assistants  was  31097,  and 
of  tradesmen  without  any  assistants  102,296.  Statistics  were  com- 
piled  from  returns  made  by  394  trades  and  96  guilds  and  companies. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  by 
the  trades  comprised  in  the  principal  manufacturmg  industries  for 
tbe  period  extending  over  the  three  years  1885-87,  And  grouped 
according  to  the  system  used  in  taking  the  census. 
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This  table  is  followed  by  a  statement,  showing  tbe  average  wages 
of  joamejmen  and  assistants  in  each  of  the  distinct  trades  oompr^ 
in  the  above  twelve  categories. 

The  average  weekly  wages  of  male  labourers  compared  Tnth 
female  labourers  may  be  seen  from  the  following : — 


Male  working  hands 
Female        ,, 


Marks 

16'80 

8-76 


July, 


Murki 

1490 

8-85 


Febraarr, 
1884. 


Marks 

15-20 
9*25 


1885*. 


Marks 

1 6  05 
1025 


Mar. 
1880. 


Marks 
1615 
10-40 


1987. 


Mufa 

i6'50 

10'20 


Women  have  been  paid  at  a  rate  lower  than  men  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 


May,  1889. 

JalY,1888. 

Febraary,  1884. 

May.  1885. 

May,  1886. 

May.  1897. 

Per  cut. 
46-3 

Per  cut. 
40*6 

Parent. 
391 

PerenU 
36-1 

Per  cat. 
350 

PereaL 
37'4 

It  is  stated  that  in  1887  wages  were  on  the  whole  lower 
than  in  1886,  except  in  the  building  trades,  in  which  a  rise  bas 
occurred,  attributable  to  recent  strikes.  Among  the  miscellaneoos 
interesting  details  published  in  the  volume  under  review  are  charte 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  working  population  in  Berlin,  and 
a  copy  of  the  wages  return  of  one  of  the  largest  printing  works  ia 
that  city.  The  charts  are  coloured,  one  being  devoted  to  the  male, 
and  the  other  to  the  female  artisans. 


IV. — Awards  for  Meritorious  Discoveries  and  Inventions, 


The  Council  have  directed  the  following  notice  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Journal: — 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  have  requested 
that  it  may  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society,  that  they  are  empowered  to  award,  or  to  recommend 
the  award  of,  certain  medals  for  meritorious  discoveries  and  inves- 
tions,  which  tend  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

These  awards  are : — 

1.  The  Elliott  Cresson  Medal  (gold). 

2.  The  John  Scott  Legacy  Premium  and  Medal.  ($20  and 

a  medal  of  copper.) 

Upon  request  therefore,  from  interested  parties,  made  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  full  information  will  be  sent 

respecting  the  manner  of  making  application  for  the  investigation 

of  inventions   and   discoveries;   furthermore,   the   Committee  on 
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Science  and  the  Arts  will  receive  and  give  respectful  consideration 
to  reports  upon  discoveries  and  -inventions,  which  may  be  sent  to  it 
with  the  view  of  receiving  one  or  the  other  of  the  awards  herein- 
named,  and  full  directions  as  to  the  manner  and  form  in  wliich 
such  communications  should  properly  be  made,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 


V. — Notes  on  Economical  and  Statistical  Works. 

Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inqmre  into 
the  Recent  Changes  in  the  Relative  Values  of  the  Precious  Metals. 
London :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1888. 

The  final  report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  consists 
of  three  parts.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  is  signed  by  all  the 
commissioners,  *Hhe  nature  of  the  problems  involved  and  their 
liearing  on  one  another,"  together  with  the  "arguments  and 
opinions  expressed  on  either  side,"  are  "set  out  at"  '* length;" 
and  this  statement  is  followed  by  the  unanimous  conclusions  of 
the  commissioners  as  to  the  causes  of  the  changes  referred  to 
them  for  inqniry.  The  second  part  contains  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  six  of  their  number  with  reference  to  the 
oifects  of  those  changes  and  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the 
remedies  suggested ;  and  the  third  and  concluding  part  similarly 
contains  the  conclusidlte  and  recommendations  of  the  remaining 
six.  The  former  of  these  two  portions  bears  the  signatures  of 
Lord  Herschell,  Mr.  Fremantle,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  Thomas 
Farrer,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Courtney,  and  records  their  opinion 
that  the  "wiser  course  is  to  abstain  from  recommending  any 
fundamental  change."  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
signed  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Barbour, 
Sir  William  Houldsworth,  and  Mr.  Montagu,  expressly  advises  the 
''re-establishment"  of  a  ''bimetallic  system." 

The  first  and  non -controversial  part  of  the  report  begins  with 
an  allusion  to  the  "extreme  complexity  "  of  the  subject,  and  the 
"  very  imperfect "  nature  of  the  "  statistical  information  "  upon  it. 
The  figures,  however,  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  appear  to  be  "more  deser^'ing 
af  general  acceptance"  than  any  others  with  which  the  com- 
missioners have  met ;  and  "  so  much  impressed  "  have  they  been 
"'by  the  value  of  his  work"  that  they  have  "appended  a  transition  " 
of  it  to  their  own  report.  From  the  outset  they  distinguish 
the  changes  referred  to  them  for  inqairj^  into  (1)  "  extensive 
fluctuations  in  tl a  relative  values  of  gold  and>dpjver,"  and  (2)  "a 
considerable  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver ;"  v4PRlthis  distinction  is 
observed  throughout  the  several  sections  of  the  report.  About 
the  occurrence  of  these  changes  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  more 
than  one  cause  has  been  suggested  for  their  origin,  more  than  one 
estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  effects, 
more  than  one  opinion  has  been  entertained  of  the  possibility, 
the  efl&cacy  and  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  remedies 
suggested  for  their  arrest  or  mitigation.     From  p.  2  ^<>  Ptz-^Alpf  ' 
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the  report  the  commissioDers  are  occupied  with  an  exhanstiYe 
Bummary  of  this  variety   of  opinion.     The   changes   have,   they 
remark,  been  ascribed  by  some  to  causes  specially  affecting  silver, 
whether  these  are  traced  to  an  increase  of  supply,  due  partly  to 
augmented  production  from   the    mines,   and    partly   perhaps — 
although  this,  the  commissioners  observe,  must  have  had  a  "  very 
temporary  "  effect — to  the  sale  of  demonetised  silver  by  Grermany ; 
or  whether,  again,  they  are  traced  to  a  decrease  of  demand,  both  for 
coinage  purposes  in  Europe  and  for  remittance  to  India;  or  whether, 
thirdly  and  lastly,  they  are  attributed  to  the  '*  destruction  of  the 
bimetallic  ratio  "  in  the  States  of  the  **  Latin  Union."     They  have 
also — and   this  has  been  more  particularly  the  case   of   recent 
years — been  attributed  to  causes  specially  affecting  gold — to  a 
''diminished  supply  from  the  mines  ""coupled  with"  an  '^  increased 
demand"  for  monetary  purposes,  for  industrial  purposes — although, 
indeed,  the  commissionera  observe,  "  very  little  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  support "  of  this  view — and  for  purposes  of  hoarding, 
both  by  individuals  and  governments.     On  the  other  hand,  as  in 
the  case  of  silver  it  has  been  argued  that,  owing  to  the  Bland  Act, 
to  the  fresh  demands  of  China,  to  the  "temporary"  nature  of  the 
effects  of  the  Indian   Council   Bills,  there   has   really   been   no 
decrease  in  the  '^  actual  employment  of  silver,"  and  the  inereajsed 
supply  from  the  mines  is  "  not  sufficient  to  account  for  "  the  **  fall 
of  25  or  30  per  cent."  which  has  taken  place  in  its  gold  price, 
BO  in  the  case  of  gold  it  is  contended  that  the  "  effect "  of  "  the 
diminution  *'  of  supply  has  been  *'  inappreciable  "  "  owing  "  "  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stock  already  in  existence  " ;  and  that  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  a  "scarcity"  of  the  metal  in  the  direction 
which  might  be  expected — in  the  amount  and  fluctuations  of  the 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  state  of  the  reserves — while  positive 
economies  have  been  effected  in  its  use.     These  arguments  have 
in  their  turn  been  controverted,  and  additional  evidence  of  an 
appreciation  of  gold  has  been  sought  in  the  fact  of  a  fall  in  the 
gold  prices  of  commodities,  combined  with  the  absence  of  a  rise  in 
silver  prices.     The  testimony  of  index  numbers — ^among  which  the 
commissioners  mention  those  of  the  Economist,  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck, 
of  Mr.    Inglis  Palgrave,  of   Dr.  Soetbeer,  and   of   Mr.   Giffen — 
together    with    that   said   to    be   afforded    by   the    "stationary" 
character  of  the  income  tax  revenue  since  the  year  1873,  by  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  "  gold  securities,"  and  by  the  fall  of  wages,  or, 
where  this   has   not   been  the  case,  the   greater  irregularity  of 
employment,  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  fall  of  gold 
prices ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  a  rise  of  silver  prices, 
the  commissioners  themselves  remark  that,  despite  of  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  "  any  useful  or  reliable  conclusions  "  irom  the  "  imper- 
fect statistics  available,"  "it  may"  yet  be  "safely  said  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  rise  in  prices  in  India."     This  line  of  argument 
to  prove  an  appreciation  of  gold  *has  in  its  turn  been  disputed; 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  the  connection  between  the  supply  of 
gold  and  prices  is  "not  direct  but  indirect,"  acting  through  the 
"  elastic  "  medium  of  credit ;  and  that  the  index  numbers  cit«d  as 
evidence  are  not  only  in  themselves  defective,  but  also  do  not 
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warrant  the  conclusions  which  have  been  based  npon  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  defective  because  they  do  not  inclade  the  prices  of 
manufactured  goods,  of  retail  trade,  or  of  services;  and  also 
because  they  are  liable  to  the  general  failings  of  averages.  They 
are  said  — although  this,  like  the  former  argument,  is  disputed — to 
be  inconclusive,  because  the  fall  in  prices  may  be  traced  to  other 
causes, — such  as  increased  production,  and  improved  transport  and 
organisation  of  credit.  The  commissioners  conclude  this  portion 
of  the  report  by  stating  that  a  third  explanation  of  the  "recent 
changes  "  has  been  found  by  some  in  causes  afEecting  both  metals, 
whether  due,  it  is  variously  contended,  solely  to  circumstances  of 
supply  and  demand,  or  more  especially  to  the  destruction  of  the 
bimetallic  ratio. 

Having  thus  stated  the  varying  explanations  given  of  the  causes 
of  the  changes,  the  commissioners  proceed,  on  p.  25,  to  summarise 
the  different  accounts  supplied  of  their  effects,  following  the  distinc- 
tion they  established  at  the  outset.  Among  the  effects  alleged  to 
be  produced  on  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  the  first  place  has  been  given 
by  some  to  the  difficulties  of  exchange  with  silver-using  countries, 
which,  it  is  variously  contended,  may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  practice  through 
the  agency  of  banks,  through  the  setting  off  of  an  inward  against 
an  outward  transaction,  or  through  the  conclusion  of  "  simultaneous 
bargains."  The  second  effect  is  said  to  be  a  "  diversion  of  trade 
from  gold-using  to  silver-using  countries,"  and  this  is  illus- 
trated— although  indeed  another  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
has  been  suggested — by  the  increase  in  the  Indian  "manufacture 
and  export  of  cottons."  A  third  and  last  effect  is  found  in  the 
alleged  "discouragement  to  investment  of  capital  in  silver-using 
countries."  Turning  next  to  the  effects  of  the  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  silver,  they  may  be  described  as  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  alleged  to  have  occasioned —whether  directly  owing  to 
the  necessary  adjustment  in  prices  taking  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  occasioning  a  fall  of  gold  rather  than  a  rise  of  silver 
prices,  or  indirectly  through  the  increased  work  thrown  upon 
gold — a  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities ;  and  this  fall  has 
been  accompanied  by  disadvantages  in  the  form  of  discouragement 
to  enterprise — whether  based  on  sentimental  or  on  material  con- 
siderations— and  of  benefit  to  idle  creditors  at  the  expense  of 
active  industrious  debtors,  although  indeed,  it  is  also  affirmed  and 
disputed,  the  fall  has  its  compensating  advantages  in  the  shape  of 
diminished  speculation  and  benefit  to  consumers  and  wage-earners. 
Another  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  is  said  to  be  the 
bestowal  of  a  bounty  on  producers  in  silver-using  countries,  or 
perhaps,  more  correctly,  the  creation  of  a  relatively  greater  dis- 
advantage to  producers  in  gold-using  countries.  They  find,  it  is 
argued,  that  the  gold  prices  of  the  goods  they  sell  are  less,  but 
the  gold  prices  of  the  items  of  their  expenses  of  production  have 
not  fallen  in  proportion,  while  their  rivals  in  silver-using  countries 
get  a  less  gold  but  the  same  silver  price  as  before,  and  have  not 
to  bear  the  loss  of  any  rise  in  the  silver  prices  of  their  expenses  of 
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production.  Lastly,  the  commissioners  notice  the  6pe<3al  effects 
alleged  to  be  produced  on  India.  They  summarise  the  arguments 
variously  advanced  about  the  troubles  of  the  Government  in  the 
discharge  of  its  gold  obligations,  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  financial 
estimates,  coupled  with  objections  to  increased,  or,  at  least,  to 
fluctuating  taxation,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining-  capital  for 
the  development  of  the  country ;  and  they  state  the  varying 
accounts  given  of  the  position  of  certain  classes  of  the  clyiI 
servants,  and  of  the  Indian  people  generally. 

On  p.  42  the  commissioners  proceed  to  a  review  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  suggested  to  them.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
is,  they  remark,  that  ^'  known  as  bimetallism;"  and  this  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  advocates,  "  two  essential  features:*' — (1.)  '*  An  open 
mint  ready  to  coin  any  quantity  of  either  gold  or  silver  vhlch  may 
be  brought  to  it,"  and  (2.)  "  the  right  on  the  part  of  a  debtor  to 
discharge  his  liabilities,  at  his  option,  in  either  of  the  two  metals 
at  a  ratio  fixed  by  law."  Bimetallists  contend,  the  conunissionerR 
observe,  that  it  can  be  shown  a  priori  that  such  a  system  will 
secure  greater  stability  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  a  posteriori  facts  prove  that  this  has  actoall j  been 
its  result.  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  two  lines  of  art^ament 
opponents  advance  the  operation — ^in  the  absence  of  universal 
bimetallism — of  Gresham's  law,  and  the  danger  that  a  great  in- 
crease— such  as  they  contend  would  be  only  too  probable — in  the 
production  of  silver  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  gold  oat  of 
the  circulation.  In  reply  to  the  second  line  of  argument  they 
assert  that  the  stability  of  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  daring 
the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century  was  due  to  ^*  aocidental'* 
coincidences,  and  not  to  the  bimetallic  law.  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  actual  fact,  a  small  premium  existed  from  time  to  tin^Le  on  one 
or  other  of  the  two  metals.  Bimetallists  again  maintain,  the 
commissioners  remark,  that  their  system  would  reduce  the  diffi- 
culties of  exchange  and  arrest  the  fall  of  prices ;  and  to  this  their 
opponents  retort  that  it  would  also — whatever  the  ratio  adopted — 
endanger  the  financial  supremacy  of  England,  which,  they  contend^ 
rests  on  her  gold  standard ;  that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  about  further  changes ;  that  it  would  inflict  injnstioe 
on  creditors,  and  that  it  would  cause  inconvenience,  as  gold  is  the 
'^  natural  metal  for  currency."  If  the  existing  market  ratio  were 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  bimetallic  arrangement,  most  of  the  evils 
alleged  to  be  caused  at  present  would,  they  contend,  be  perpetnated ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  retarn  were  made  to  the  old  ratio  of 
ijj  to  I,  they  argue  that  the  mints  of  the  Bimetallic  Union  would 
be  "flooded  "  with  silver  from  the  countries  now  holding  " stocks 
of  that  metal ;"  the  position  of  England  as  a  creditor-country  would 
be  prejudicially  afPected;  the  rise  in  prices  which  would  follow 
woald  injure  wage- earners ;  the  State  by  deliberate  action  would 
create  an  injustice  in  the  attempt  to  correct  another  due  to  causes 
beyond  its  control,  and  the  Indian  producer  would  be  robbed  of  the 
advantage  he  is  now  supposed  to  enjoy.  The  possibility,  once  more, 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  bimetallic  union  is  asserted  by 
the  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other;  and  bimetallists  also  lay 
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stress  on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  status  quo.  The  com- 
missioners conclude  this  part  of  the  report  by  mentioning  the  other 
remedies  which  have  been  brought  under  their  notice.  They  have 
not  *' thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  prolonged  consideration"  either 
to  the  proposal  of  "  an  amalgam  coin  "  or  to  Professor  Marshall's 
suggestion  of  a  paper  currency  *'  based  upon  linked  bars."  A 
third  suggestion  laid  before  them  has  been  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  so-called  "  6talon  boiteux,"  now  in  force  in 
the  "Latin  Union,"  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  which 
presents  the  second  but  not  the  first  of  the  two  **  essential  features  " 
of  a  bimetallic  system,  and  would  be  somewhat  similar  in  its  effects 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Italian  Government  in  1882,  of  an  inter- 
national arrangement  guaranteeing  a  certain  coinage  of  silver. 
Saggestions  have  also  been  made  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
silver  plate  in  this  country,  of  the  issue  of  il.  notes — although 
this,  the  commissioners  say,  would  exercise  a  "very  transitory 
effect" —  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India. 

With  p.  56,  the  commissioners  pass  from  this  analysis  of  con- 
flicting argument  and  opinion  to  the  statement  of  their  unanimous 
conclusions  about  the  causes  of  the  recent  changes.  There  has  been 
a  "large  increase," — amounting  to  some  "  lOO  per  cent,  in  quantity," 
*'  during  the  last  fifteen  "  to  twenty  years — in  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  silver ;  and  this  ha^  been  "  coincident "  with  "  a  diminution 
of  nearly  25  per  cent."  in  that  of  gold.  There  also  "appears  to 
be  ground  for  the  allegation  that  there  has  been  "  during  the  same 
period  "  both  increased  use  of  gold  and  diminished  use  of  silver  for 
currency  "  purposes.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  gold  indeed  "has 
been,"  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  "considerable;"  but  "it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  has  been  on  the  whole  any  great  diminution 
in  the  use  of  silver."  Nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  how  far  these 
influences  have  been  operative  in  bringing  about  the  recent 
changes;  for  the  effects  of  changes  in  supply  and  demand  are 
less  "marked"  and  "immediate"  in  the  case  of  the  precious 
metals  than  in  that  of  other  commodities.  It  is  too  to  be  noticed 
that  prior  to  1873  there  were  "  vast  changes "  in  the  relative 
production  of  gold  and  silver  which  yet  failed  to  produce  any 
**  disturbance"  in  their  relative  values  corresponding  to  that  which 
the  subsequent  period  has  witnessed ;  and  that  the  "  fluctuations  " 
in  the  gold  price  of  silver  were  then  "  gradual  "  in  character,  and 
"  ranged  within  very  narrow  limits,"  while  since  1873  they  have 
been  sudden  and  extensive.  And  so .  the  "  existence  of  some 
steadying  influence  ii  former  periods  which  has  now  been 
removed "  is  sugg^ited  ;  and  it  is  discovered  in  the  bimetallic 
system  of  the  I^^in  Union.  "The  true  explanation  of  the 
phenomena"  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  inquiry,  is,  they 
declare,  "to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  causes,  and  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  one  cause  alone.  The  action  of  the  Latin 
Union  in  1873  broke  the  link  between  silver  and  gold  which  had 
kept  the  price  of  the  former,  as  measured  by  the  latter,  constant 
at  about  the  legal  ratio ;  and  when  this  link  was  broken,  the  silver 
market  was  open  to  the  influence  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to 
affect  the  price  of  a  commodity,"  and  "  which  happen,  since  1873, 
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to  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the 
metal." 

At  this  point  the  agreement  of  the  commissioDers  ceases,  and 
Part  II  of  the  report  Begins.     The  commissioners  bj  whom  this 
section  is  signed  are  of  opinion  that  of  the  evils  alleged  to  arise 
from  fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  the  precions  metals,  that 
which  consists  in  difficulties  of  exchange  "  is  no  doubt  reduced  to 
a  mininvum   bj  the   action  of  exchange   banks   and    telegraphic 
transfers,'*  and  "*'  statistics  do  not  appear  to  alFord  evidence  *'  of  a 
consequent  diminution  in  *Hrade  between  this  country  and  India;" 
but  *'  its  reality  "  is  not  "  open  to  question."     The  effect,  again,  of 
the  fluctuations,  in  encouraging  exclusive  trade  between   silver- 
using  countides  is  not,  they  think,  "  likely  to  be  very  considerable; " 
but  they  do  seem  to  hinder,  "difficult**  though  it  be  to  "gauge'* 
the  extent  of  this  influence,  the  investment  of  capital  in  those 
conntries.     Passing  next  to  the  consid<»:^tion  of  the  evils  said  to 
result  from  the  altered  relation  of  silver  to  gold,  the  oomniissionera 
declare  that   'Hhere  can   be  no  question  that  the  gold  pri<^  of 
many,  and  probably  of  most,  commodities  has  fallen  dnring  the 
last  fifteen  years."     The  evidence  of  index  numbers,  "  although 
requiring  to  be  used  with  caution,"  testifies  "  to  a  fall,"  and  in 
some  cases  a  "  very  heavy,"  fall,  "  in  the  majority  of  the  commodi- 
ties in  common  use ;  "  but  the  fall  "has  been  neither  universal  nor 
uniform,"  and  the  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  no  "  sufficient 
explanation  *'  has  been  offered  to  them  ''  of  the  phenomena  -which 
have  manifested  themselves,  assuming  them  to  be  entirely  due  to 
appreciation  of  the  standard.**    Nor  are  the  "other  causes  which 
have  been  operating  to  produce  a  fall  of  price  "  "  far  to  seek,"  for 
they  may  be  found  in  such  influences  as  improvements  in  produc- 
tion and  transport,  the  elimination  of  middlemen  and  immunity 
from  war.     Economies  have  also  been  effected  in  the  use  of  gold ; 
and  the  *'  nexus  *'  between  the  supply  of  gold  and  prices  is  less 
direct  than  is  sometimes  supposed.     This  indeed  is  "a  question 
of  extreme  complexity  and   difficulty,"   and  "  it  seems    scarcely 
possible  to  arrive  at  Any  certain  conclusion;*'  but  the  facts  relating 
to  the  ordinary  channels  through  which  the  supplies  of  gold  may 
be  supposed  to  operate  on  prices — such  as  the  rate  of  discount — do 
not  appear  to   afford  any  "marked   indication"   of   a   "serious 
scarcity  **  of  that  metal.     On  the  whole  the  commissioners  think 
that  the  "  sounder  view  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fall "  in 
"  the  prices  of  commodities  "  "  has  resulted  from  causes  touchiug 
the  commodities  rather  than  from  an  appreciation  of  the  standard." 
The  further  question  then  arises  "  whether  this  is  true  of  silver  as 
well ;  **  and  the  apparent  absence  of  a  rise  in  prices  in  silver-using 
countries  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  fall  in  gold  prices  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that,  "  as  between  gold  and  silver,  it  is  gold 
which  has  appreciated,  rather  than  silver  which  has  depreciated." 
"  It  is  quite  possible  **  that  a  "  concurrent  fall  '*  of  silver  and  com* 
modities,  "as  compared  with  gold,**    may  have  prevented  a  faU 
in  silver  prices  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.     There 
has  undoubtedly  been  "an  increase  in  the  annual  supply"  of  silver 
and,  "  concurrently  with  this,**  a  diminution  in  its  use.  Sentimental 
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considerations  have  also  in  all  probability  nndaly  depressed  its 
value ;  and,  in  estimating  the  stock  already  in  existence  liable  to 
be  affected  by  changes  of  supply,  we  must  deduct  the  ''subsidiary" 
coinages  of  Europe  and  America  which  form  no  part  of  the  "  stock 
in   the  open   market.*'     The  amount  remaining   in    Europe   and 
America   after  this  deduction  is  less  than    loo  million   £;   and 
consequently  an  increase  of  supply  of  lo  million  £  a  year  might 
produce  a  marked  effect  on  the  value  of  the  metal.     So  far  as  to 
the  supply ;  but  causes  have  also  been  at  work  cheddng  the  flow 
of  silver  to  the  East.     The  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities 
has  made  them  as  profitable  objects  of  export  as  silver  itself,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  current  indebtedness  of  India  to 
England.    It  may  be  then  the  case  that  the  ''  greater  part  of  the 
fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  "  has,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  the 
gold  value   of  commodities,  "been  due  to  causes  affecting  silver 
rather  than  to  causes  affecting  gold.*'     *'  So  far,"  however,  "as  the 
fall  in  prices  represents  an  appreciation  of  the  standard,''  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  "evil,"  and  it  must  also  be  "admitted  that  the  Indian 
producer  is  for  a  time  in  a  somewhat  more  favourable  position  than 
bis  English  competitor,"  although  indeed  the  "  term  bounty"  is  in 
"  no  view  properly  applicable  " — while  the  Indian  purchaser  of 
Lancashire  goods  can  afford  to  pay  no  higher  silver  price,  and 
consequently  can  only  afford  a  lower  gold  price  than  before.     But 
both  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  it  is  "  only  to  a  limited 
extent "  that  prices  are  affected  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  or  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  the  commissioners  remark 
in  conclusion  that  they  do  not  think  that  the  "  materials  exist,"  or 
that  the  "  time "  has  "  arrived  for  the  expression  of  a  confident 
opinion "  on  the  influence  exerted  by  the  cun*ency  on  prices. 
With  regard  however  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver  on  the  finances  of  the   Indian  Qovemment, 
"  there  cannot,"  they  declare,  "  be  two   opinions."      They  then 
proceed  to  discuss  the  remedies  which  have  been  suggested ;  and 
they  affirm  that  bimetallism  can  only  be  considered  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  "  part  of  an  international  arrangement 
to  which   the  leading  commercial    nations   of   the   world   were 
parties,"  and  that  it  would  be  based  "  on  a  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold  approximating  to  the  present  market  ratio."     They  think 
that  "  in  any  conditions  fairly  to  be  contemplated  in  the  future,  so 
far  as  "  they  "  can  forecast  them  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  a 
stable   rotio  might   be   maintained    if"   "the   United   Kingdom, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and   the  Latin   Union"  ''were  to 
accept  and  strictly  adhere  to  bimetallism  at  the  suggested  ratio.' 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that,  as  a  consequence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment, fluctuations  "  of  exchange,"  "  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the 
varying  relation  of  silver  to  gold,"  "  would  cease,"  and  the  difficul- 
ties  of  the  Indian  Government  "  would  be  at  an  end;"  that  the  fall 
of  prices,  so  far  as  it  is  "due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold"  or  to  "the 
fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,"  would  be  arrested,  and  that  the 
danger  of  disturbance,  with  which  the  "  vast  superstructure  of 
credit  "  resting  on  a  gold  basis  is  threatened  by  an  appreciation  of 
that  metal,  would  be  removed.    But  on  the  other  hand  most  of 
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the  evil  already  caused,  or  alleged  to  be  caused,  wonld  remain — 
although  this  indeed  they  *'do  not  regard  as  a  fatal  objection;'* 
there  wonld  at  least  be  a  riflk  of  nndermining  the  financnl 
snpremacj  of  England  ;  specific  contracts  might  be  efibcted  for  pay- 
ment in  gold,  and  might  create  in  consequence  a  premiam  on  that 
metal,  and  "  canse  some  strain  npon  the  bimetallic  ratio ;  or  again 
some  one  of  the  contracting  parties  might  secede  from  motives  of 
interest  or  caprice,"  and  some  Government  or  bank  mig-bt  ^  seek 
to  accnmnlate  gold,"  althoDgh  the  apprehension  of  its  entire 
disappearance  from  the  circulation  is,  they  admit,  remote.  "The 
change"  proposed  is,  in  short,  " tiiemendons,"  and  they  "cannot 
bat  feel  that  to  a  great  extent  it  would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark,**  and 
that  it  ^'  conid  not  be  made  safely,  or  without  the  risk  of  creating 
evils  exceeding  those  which  we  at  present  experience.**  The 
adoption  of  the  old  ratio  would,  they  add,  intensify  thefte  evils, 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  and  might  cause  a  "sharp  and 
serious"  rise  in  prices.  In  conclusion  they  recommend  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposal  to  '*  establish  a  gold  stands  I'd  in  India;** 
they  advise  "without  hesitation,"  the  "abolition  of  the  dntj  on 
silver  plate ; "  they  think  that  **  it  might  be  worth  while  to  meet 
the  great  commercial  nations  on  any  proposal  which  would  lead  to 
a  more  extended  use  of  silver ; "  and  thej  suggest  the  issue  of 
small  notes  based  on  silver — although  ind^^  to  this  last-  proposi- 
tion Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Birch  express  their  dissent  in  a 
separate  note. 

Part  III  of  the  report  is  comparatively  brief;  and  contains  the 
views  of  the  bimetal  list  section  of  the  commissioners.  They 
think  that  the  "gravity  of  the  evils"  occasioned  by  the  recent 
changes  has  been  "much  underestimated"  by  their  colleagues. 
They  hold  that  it  is  "almost  impossible  to  distinguish"  between 
those  causes  of  the  fall  of  prices  which  originate  in  circumstances 
affecting  the  commodities  themselves,  and  those  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  monetary  policy  of  particular  nations;  but  that, 
assuming  the  possibility  of  the  distinction,  "  it  is  to  monetary  causes 
that  the  larger  share  of  the  general  fall  must  be  ascribed,"  because 
the  influences  affecting  production  and  transport  which  are  cited 
were  in  operation  before  the  "  rupture  of  the  bimetallic  par,"  and 
"  silver  prices  have  not  fallen."  The  Indian  people  again,  they  con- 
tend, it  must  be  remembered,  are  affected  by  financial  nncer- 
«Ainty  as  well  as  the  Government ;  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
'vith  India  would,  they  urge,  have  been  larger  than  it  is  but  for 
monetary  disturbances ;  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  and  industry 
of  this  country  has,  they  maintain,  been  injuriously  affected  by  the 
same  disturbances,  and  the  burden  of  our  national  debt  at  home  has 
been  increased  while  the  extension  of  a  free  trade  policy  abroad 
has  been  checked.  The  objections  raised  against  bimetallism  have, 
they  argue,  had  "undue  importance  attached  to  them."  It  is  not 
"novel,"  and  it  would  not  endanger  the  "financial  preeminence  of 
liondon  "  which  "  dates  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  single  gold  standand."  Nor  can  a  "  sufficient  motive  ** 
be  suggested  "for  the  secession  of  any  of  the  contracting  powers" 
fi-om  the  proposed  bimetallic  arrangement ;  and  specific  contracts 
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for  payment  in  gold  are  inconceivable  in  the  face  of  sncli  an 
"  amount  of  popular  support  *'  as  would  be  required  to  secure  the 
introduction  into  this  country  of  the  double  standard.  Nor,  lastly, 
is  a  determination  of  "the  particular  ratio  to  be  adopted"  a  "neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  opening  of  negotiations ; "  but  this  point, 
together  with  other  matters  of  detail,  might  be  "left  for  further 
discussion  and  settlement  between  the  parties  interested."  In  con- 
clusion, the  commissioners  express  tbeir  approval  of  the  minor 
reforms  recommended  by  their  colleagues,  although  they  "do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  their  probable  direct  effects."  Two 
lengthy  notes  are  appended  to  this  section,  one  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Barbour,  stating  at  greater  length  the  reasons 
for  affixing  their  signatures;  and  in  a  separate  note  Mr.  Montagu - 
expresses  his  preference  for  the  ratio  of  20  to  1 .  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
holds  that  there  has  been  appreciation  of  gold  and  also  depreciation 
of  silver  and  commodities  in  relation  to  gold;  and  that  the  present 
state  of  things  is  neither  monometallic  nor  bimetallic  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term ;  Mr.  Barbour  considers  that  the  "  question  of 
the  appreciation  of  gold  or  depreciation  of  silver  is  really  sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  issue,"  which  is,  "whether  the  changes  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  precious  metals  are  causing  serious  evils, 
ftnd  whether  it  is  possible  to  remove  those  evils  without  causing 
other  evils  equally  great." 

1.  Statistics  and  Economics.  By  Richmond  Mayo  Smith. 
(Vol.  iii,  Nos.  4  and  5  of  the  publications  of  the  American 
Ecbnomic  Association.)     New  York :  Gustav  E.  Stechert,  1888. 

2.  The  National  Bureau  of  Labour  and  Industrial  Depressions, 
By  Richmond  Mayo  Smith.  (The  Political  Science  Quarterly ,  vol.  i, 
No.  3.)     London  :  Henry  Frowde,  1886. 

3.  Wa^e  Statistics  and  the  next  Census  of  the  United  States,  By 
Richmond  Mayo  Smith.  (Quarterly  Journal  of  Ecorumiics^  vol.  ii, 
No.  4.)     London ;  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1888. 

4.1  Control   of    Immigration.      By    Richmond    Mayo    Smith. 

5.  >       (Political     Science     Quarterly,    vol.    iii,    Nos.     1 — 3.) 

6.  J        London :  Henry  Frowde,  1888. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  significant  feature  of  recent  economic 
and  statistical  study  than  the  increasing  tendency  to  emphasise  the 
closeness  of  their  connection  with  one  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  Professor  Richmond   Smith  urges  in  the  publication  we  have 

E laced  at  the  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  continental  statisticians 
ave  claimed  that  there  is  a  statistical  science,  a  branch  of 
sociology,  and  not  merely  a  statistical  method  which  can  be 
employed  by  the  sciences ;  and  on  the  other  the  movement  towards 
a  more  extensive  use  of  induction,  which  has  undoubtedly  taken 
place  in  economic  study,  has  itself  resulted  in  greater  attention  to 
statistics.  The  present  moment  is  then  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
examining  the  nature  of  this  connection ;  and  Professor  Richmond 
Smith  accordingly  endeavours  to  show  that  statistics  may  supply 
the  social  investigator  with  three  different  kinds  and  degre^  of 
knowledge.  They  may  be  merely  descriptive ;  they  may,  through 
the  observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  "  reveal  certain  facts 
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which  are  not  otherwise  revealed,"  and  they  may  •*  bring  pheno- 
mena into  juxtaposition  so  that  one  is  the  explanation  of  the  otfaer.*^ 
This  wide  conception  of  the  work  of  statistics  is  apparent  throngfa- 
out  the  articles  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  notice; 
and  it  is  in  the  varied  development  given  to  the  conception  that 
we  can  detect  their  connecting  links.  The  first  three  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  supply,  from  different  points  of  view,  an  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  at  the  command  of  the  statistical 
inquirer,  and  the  last  three  to  furnish  an  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  machinery  in  the  determination  of  an  economic  problem 
of  practical  importance.  For  it  is  really  to  a  statistical  test  that 
Mr.  Smith  brings  the  question  of  the  control  of  immigration  into 
the  States,  and  the  validity  of  his  conclusions  depends  in  the  final 
resort  on  statistical  arguments.  It  is  true  that  in  the  third  of  his 
articles  he  raises  a  question  of  principle  which  may  at  fii-st  sight 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  statistics.  He  argnes  that  freedom 
of  emigration  is  '*  no  natural  inherent  right  of  the  individual,*'  but 
merely  a  historical  right  of  very  recent  date  which  has  not  yet 
met  with  universal  recognition;  and  he  has  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  wonld, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  adversely  affected  by  restrictions  on 
immigration.  The  right  to  exclude  immigrants  is,  he  contends, 
"from  the  side  of  international  law,"  "perfect;"  and  is  merely  a 
logical  extension  of  commercial  protection.  But  even  this  discus- 
sion of  political  principle  is  really  decided  by  a  statistical  test 
For,  he  argues,  the  real  "  duty  of  every  nation  to  humanity  ia  to 
see  to  it  that  the  higher  civilisation  "  triumphs  "  over  the  lower ; " 
and  it  "  performs  this  duty  best  by  preserving  its  own  civilisation 
against  the  disintegrating  forces  of  barbarism."  This  is  its  duty 
not  only  to  humanity  at  large,  but  to  its  own  citizens  as  well ;  and 
therefore  the  control  of  immigration  is  justified  if  the  immigrants 
are  likely  to  lower  the  standard  of  civilisation.  But  then  the 
question  is  at  once  suggested :  Is  this  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
uncontrolled  immigration  into  America  ?  And  it  is  this  question 
which  is  discussed  m  the  first  two  articles.  Mr.  Smith  considers 
in  the  former  the  social  effects  of  immigration  on  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  latter  he  endeavours  to  answer  the  question  whether  the 
Americans  need  the  immigrants.  Both  these  inquiries  are  brought 
to  a  statistical  test.  American  statistics  show  that  "  out  of  every 
three  white  persons  whom  you  meet  in  the  street,  one  is  of  forei^ 
birth,  or  at  least  of  foreign  parentage  ; "  and  not  only  is  it  in  the 
populous  northem  States,  where  the  factory  system  has  attained 
development,  that  this  foreign  element  has  its  main  strength,  but 
it  also  gains  additional  force  because  it  contains  ''so  large  a 
proportion  of  adults."  Of  its  extent  then  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
the  character  of  the  immigrants  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
This,  Mr.  Smith  urges,  has  changed  for  the  worse.  The  increased 
facilities  of  transport  have  allowed  all  classes  of  the  community 
to  come;  and  "it  is  more  and  more  the  lower  classes  that 
are  coming.*'  Statistics  of  emigration  from  Ireland,  from 
Germany,  and  from  Italy,  together  with  indirect  testimony  from 
the  American  bureaus  of  labour,  supply  the  basis  of  this  argn- 
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ment ;  and  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  such  immigrants 
as  these  are  needed  by  the  States.  Here  again  he  answers  the 
question  by  statistical  evidence.  He  holds  that  the  '*  natural 
increase  "  of  the  native  element  may  now  be  "  sufficient  **  without 
the  addition  of  immi^^nts ;  that  the  money  they  bring  with  them 
is,  on  the  whole,  not  **  worth  considering  ;  "  that  their  "  economic 
value  '*  is  indeed  great,  bat  is  not  '*  to  be  measured  by  any  mere 
calculation  of  what  it  cost  to  bring  "  them  "  up,  or  even  by  esti- 
mating the  net  value  of*  their  "future  earnings."  It  ''depends 
on  the  use  that  can  be  made  "  of  them ;  and,  at  present,  the  States 
have,  he  contends,  no  need  of  an  extraneous  supply  of  that 
unskilled  labour,  of  which  the  immigrant  element  largely  consists. 
They  ouly  bring  on  the  labouring  classes  a  competition  which 
threatens  to  '*  lower  the  standard  of  living."  On  all  these  points 
Mr.  Smith  relies  chiefly  upon  statistical  evidence,  and  he  is  con- 
stantly led  to  appraise  the  value  of  particular  statistical  methods. 
And  so  these  three  articles,  which  are  certainly  marked  by  lucid 
and  powerful  reasoning,  and,  although  tending  to  a  different  con- 
clusion from  that  which  might  be  entertained  in  the  countries  from 
which  the  immigrants  come,  represent  a  feeling  which  seems  to  be 
growing  in  America,  are  connected  with  the  other  three  publica- 
tions that  we  have  included  in  tbe  list  of  his  writings.  The  first 
of  these  is  of  a  general  character,  and  aims  at  showing  ''how  feu*  we 
have  been  directed  towards  general  social  laws  by  means  of 
statistical  observation."  Mr.  Smith  accordingly  reviews  in  outline 
the  most  common  statistics — those  relating  to  population,  at  once 
the  best  known  and  the  most  practically  important — those  which 
are  more  peculiarly  economic,  and  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction, the  distribution,  and  the  exchange  of  wealth — and,  thirdly 
and  lastly,  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime.  This  review  is 
accompanied  by  bnef  comments  on  the  general  results  of  the 
statistics,  and  on  the  use  to  which  they  can  be  properly  put. 
Throughout  the  review  Mr.  Smith  has  followed  closely  Pi-ofessor 
Mayr's  treatise  ;  and  has  also  availed  himself  largelj-  of  Dr.  Neu- 
mann Spallart's  researches.  His  own  treatment  is  concise  and 
suggestive.  In  the  third  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly  he  discusses  the  more  special  topic  of 
the  then  recently  established  National  Bureau  of  Labour  in  America. 
It  will,  he  thinks,  "mark  an  important  departure  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  knowledge  of  social  conditions."  It  will  tend  to  secure 
that  most  desirable  object,  uniformity  of  method ;  and  its  first 
investigation  into  industrial  depressions  seemed  to  offer  a  hope,  not 
perhaps  fully  realised,  of  that  "  union  of  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practical  aquaintance  with  affairs  "  which  was  "  necessary  to 
explain  phenomena  at  once  so  concrete  and  so  intricate."  In  the 
other  article  on  wage  statistics  and  the  next  census,  Mr.  Smith 
is  again  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  machinery  of  statistics. 
He  urges  that  statistics  of  wages  should  aim  primarily,  not  at 
deciding  any  question — for  this  they  can  rarely  do — of  "  technical 
economic  distribution,"  but  at  determining  the  question  of  "  social  *' 
distribution.  The  effort  to  get  these  statistics  should,  he  thinks, 
be  confined  to  the  "large  industries,"  where  alone  labour  is  of 
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«nytliiTi^  lite  an  nniform  quality,  and  where  wages  are  **  as  a  rule 
the  full  earnings  of  the  labourer,"  and  **  represent  a  definite 
payment  for  specific  services."  They  should  be  '*  obtained  from 
employers ; "  they  shoald  be  "  carefully  distingnished.  **  as  to 
industries,  occupations,  sex  and  age,  and  districts.  They  should 
be  returns  of  actual  wages,  and  not  estimates  merely;  they 
should  be  collected  by  "experts;"  and  conolnsions  should  be 
drawn  from  them  by  means  of  proportions  showing  how^  many 
of  the  men  receive  a  certain  income,  how  many  less,  and  how 
many  more.  "You  cannot,"  Mr.  Smith  concludes  by  saying, 
"have  scientific  statistical  results  unless  yon  employ  scientifically 
trained  statisticians."  These  words  imply  a  high  st-andard  whici 
we  venture  to  think  Mr.  Smith's  own  writings  do  much  to 
exemplify.  They  are  marked  by  an  acute  appreciation  of  the 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  of  statistics,  and  yet  they  are  full 
of  a  confident  and  reasoned  belief  in  their  utility  and  importance. 
Mr.  Smith  possesses  both  economic  and  statistical  knowledge,  and 
he  promises  to  effect  an  abiding  and  fruitful  nnion  between  them. 
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JGstftdistica  del  Comercio  7  de  la  Navegacion  de  la^ 

Eepublica  Argentina  correspondiente  al  ano  1887. 

Diagram,  8vo 

Los  Presupuestos,  Iob  Becursos  7  las  Leyes  dQ  Impneetos 
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▲ufltrla  and  Hungary — 

Oeslerreiehische  Statistic — 
Band  xv.      Statistik   der   Bocbtspflege.      Heft   3." 

Ergebnisse  der  Strafrecbtspflege,  1884 

Band  zTiii.     Heil  1.    Bewegung  der  BeTolkemng, 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Austria  and  Hunarary — Contd. 

Statistiache  MonatBchrift.    October—December,  1888  1 

WocbenauBweifl  der  Ste'rbefalle  in  den  erdsseren  fister-  I 

reichischen    Stadten    iind    Gemoinden.      (Current  | 

numbers)  ^.... — J 

Mungarif — 

Magyarorsz&g    Aruforgalma    Ausztriayal    es    mas'] 
Orszagokkal.      Fuzet    6—8.       (Monthly    Trade  V 

Beturns)   J 

Mittheilungen    des    kOn.    nng.    MiniAteriums    fUrl 
Ackerbau,  Industrie  udd  Handel.     IV  Jahrgang,  > 

1888.    Hefte  9, 10 J 

Statistiscbes  Jabrbuch  fur  Ungam.     1886.    Heft  5,^ 
Handelsverkehr.    Heft  6,  Die  Creditinstitute    .... 
TJngams  WaareuTerkehr  mit  Oeatcrreicb  und  andoren 
L&ndem,  fur  das  Halbjahr  1888,  Yom   Monate 

Jiinner  bis  ende  Juni ^ 

Budapest.     Resultate  der  am  1  Juli,  1886,  durcbge- 1 

fuhrt«n  Conscription  der  Bev5lkerung  Budapest's.... 
Prague.    Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  la  Yille  de — ,  et ' 
dea  Communes-faubourgs.    (Ciurrent  numbers) ' 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Commission 


The  Royal  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau 

The      Minisitry      of 
Agriculture,  &c. 


The  BoyalHtnigarian 
Statistical  Bureau 


The   Statistical  Bu- 
reau of  Prague 


Mittheilungen  der  Oesellschaft  OesterreichischerVolks- 
wirthe.  iJahrgang,  1888-89.  1  Heft.  Syo.  Wien, 
1889 
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The  Society 


Belglnm — 

Annates  dee  Travaux  Publics.    2*  Cahier.    Tome  zItL  1 
('*  Statistique  des  mines,   mini^res,   carri^res,  &c.,  > 

pour  1887,  &c.") J 

Tableau  G^n^ral  du  Commerce  avec  les  Pays  Strangers  \ 

pendant  1887.     Fol J 

Tableau  du  Mouyement  Commercial  avec  les  Pays') 

Strangers.    AoAt— Octobre,  1888    J 

BruxeUet — 

Annuaire  dt  la  Mortality  ou  Tableaux  Statistiques' 
des  causes  de  D^c^s  et  du  MouTement  de  la 
Population,  1«  Aimee,  1862;    12%  1873;  et  14% 

1875.     8  parts,  diagrams,  8vo 

Bulletin  hebdomadaire  de  Statistique  Demo- 
graphique  et  M^dicale,  No.  39,  1886.     (Current 

numbers  for  1888)  _ 

Bhui^bs.    Yerslag  over  bet  Bestuur  en  den  Tcestand"^ 

Tan  Stadszaken,  1887.     8to 

Hasselt.     Expoe^  de  la  Situation  administrative  del 
la  Ville  de—:    Exercice  1887-88.    8vo / 

Braiil.     Belatorio  do  Ministerio  dos  Negodos  do  Imperio  1  ^^ 

em  1886.    FoL „ J 

China.      Imperial  Maritime  Customs.      I  Statistical  J  ^"L^^Jf^  ^^» 
Series,  No.  2,  Customs  Gazette.    April— June,  1888     |     ^         '* 


The  Administration 
of  Minee 

The  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs 

The  Ministry  of 
Finance 


Dr.    E.    Janssens, 
Brussels 


The  Burgonuurter 


Denmark.    Nnf  ionaldkonomisk  Tidsskrift.    Ny  Bsekke.  \  The  Danish  Political 
Hefte  5,  6,  1838 '. J       Economy  Society 
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Bfirypt.    Daira  Sanieh  of  H.H.  the  Khedive  of  Egjpt.  1  C.      M.      EeimedT, 
Note  upon  the  Besults  of  the  Year  1887.    8vo J       Kaq.,  C.B. 


Franoe — 

Annales     du      ComuieTce      Exterieur.         Situation 

Economique  efc  Commerciale  de  la  France.     Expos^ 

comparatif  pour  la  p^riode  1863-77.     La.  8to 

Minist^re  de  TA^culture.     Bulletin.      711*  aon^, 

No8.  6  et  6, 1888 

Miniature  des  Finances.     Bulletin  de  Statistiqne  et  de 

L^firislfttion  compar^e.    Septembre — Novembre,  1888 
Miniature  des  Travaux  Publics.     Bulletin.    Statistique  ^ 

et  Legislation  compar^e.     AoAt,  1888 

Statistique  G^^n^rale  de  la  France.     B^ultats  Sfatis- 

tiques  du    D^nombrement  de   1886.      1*'    Partie, 

France.     Maps  and  diagrams,  la.  8to 

Tableau  G^n^ral  du  Commerce  de  la  France  avec  ses 

Colonies  et  les  Puissances  ^trang^res  pendant  1887. 

La.fol 

Paru — 

Annuflire   Statistique  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.     VIP 
annee.     1886.     Dia^rrams.     Large  8to.  ... 

Bulletin   R^capitulatif  de  Statistique  Municipale,1 

ann^es  1872-79.     8  parts.     Plans.     4to ^ 

Bbivs.     Bulletin     mensuel    du    Bureau    Municipal  1 

d'Hygi^ne.    Septembre,  Octobre,  1888   J 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 

The  Ministrr  of 
Agriculture 

The  Ministiy  of 
Finance 

The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works 

The  French  Gh>Teni- 
ment 

The  XJnder-Swretary 
of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  London 

Dr.  J.   Bertillon, 
Paris 

Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat 

The  Bureau  of 
Hygiene 

L'Economiste  Franks.     (Current  weekly  numbers) Tbe  Editor 

Bevue  des  Banques.    BecueiL  mensuel  des  Institutions')   -^r    j»    -n        *      <i« 

de  Credit  et  de  Pr^voyance.    Tomeyii,  fasc.  10—12.  I      '^^  ftS* 

1888  J 

Revue  BihHographique  UnivereeUe — 

Partie  Litt^raire.     Septembre — Decembre,  1888    ....  \  j»     Rd'to 
„      Technique.  „  „  1888  ....  i 

Bevue   Q-^o^nraphique  Internationale.     Nos.  152  andl 

153.     1888   J  " 

Itevue  d'Economie  Politique.    IT*  annee^  1888.     Nos. — 

5.  De  la  Science  Economique  Moderne.  (2*  Article)  t*^! 
M.  D.  Macleod.  Les  Caisses  rurales  d'Eparsrne  et 
de  Pr^ts  Mutnels  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italie: 
Q.  Maurin.  De  Taggrayation  des  Imp6ts  et  des 
moyens  de  Tenrayer :  L.  Wuariu.  Les  deux  Sens 
delaValeur:  M.  Tarde 

6.  Les  deux  Sens  de  la  Yaleur:  M.  Tarde.  Con- 
tribution k  la  Th^rie  du  Capital:  C.  Menger. 
Ta  question  de  1a  protection  intemationale  dea 
Travailleurs  :  E.  Mahaim 

Annales  de  TEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques. 
Ill*  ann^,  No.  4,  1888.  (Contents.)  La  Con- 
ception populaire  de  la  Boyaut^  en  Angleterre : 
E.  Boutmy.  La  Vie  Municipale  en  Prusse,  Bonn, 
Une  ville  de  la  Province  du  Rhin :  M,  LecUrc.  De  \  The  School 
Torganisation  des  Partis  Politiques  aux  Etftts-Unis: 
M.  Oetrogorski.  lie  Budget  des  grandes  routes 
en  France :  D.  Zolla,  La  Politique  Coloniale  de 
Choiseul :  D^Aubigny ^ 
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Journal  de  la  Soeiite  de  StoHitique  de  Parts,    1888— 
Novembre.    Les  B^sultats  Statistiques  du  dernier^ 
Denombrement :   T.  Loua,     Le  Commerce  de  la 
France,  en  1887:    JS.   Minot.    La  Marine  Mar- 

chande  du  Globe :  M.  Soffmann 

Decembre.  Mourement  de  la  Population  de  la 
France  pendant  1887:  F.  Turquan,  PariB  en 
1887  :  T.  Loua    


The  Society 


The  Imperial  Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Ghermany — 

MonAt^hefte    zur   Statistik    des   Deutsohen    Beichs.' 

August— October,  1888  

ISlatiHik  des  Deutschen  Reichs.     Neue  Folge — 
Band  xzxii.    Die  Volksz&hlung  im  Deutschen  Beich 

am  1  Dezember,  1885.    Diagram-map 

Band  zxxt,  Abth.  2.    Statistik  der  Seeechiflahrt  fur 

1887  j 

Gesetz  betreffend  die  Krankenversicherung  der  Arbeiteri 

TOm  15  Juni,  1883  .  .  .    8vo.    1884 I  t^,      t     .  ,.      , 

Entwurf  eines  aesetzes  betreffend  die  Unfallversiche-  f  ^*^-  "^^^  ix)n(ion 

rung  der  Arbeiter  nebst  Motiven.     Fol.     1884 J 

Pbussta.     Preussisehe  Statistik — 
xcY.    Die  Sterblichkeit  nach  Todesursachen   und"" 
Altersklassen  der  Gestorbenen  sowie  die  Selbst- 

morde  und  Yerungliiokungen,  1886 

xcri.    Die  endgultigen  Ergebnisse  der  Yolksz&hlung, 

Tom  1  December,  1885.     Diagrams   

xcvii.    Die  Ergebnisse  der  Ermittelung  des  Emteer- 

trages,  fur  1887.    Diagrams 

Saxony — 
Kalender  und  Statistisohes  Jahrbuch  f&r  das  KdnigO 

reich  Sachsen,  1889.    8vo I 

Zeitschrif t  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.  | 

Jahrgang  1887.    Heft  3  und  4.    4to J 

Berlin — 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Berlin.  Dreizehnter^ 

Jahrfrang.    Statistik  des  Jalires  1885.     Sto 

YerOffentlichungen  dee  Statistischen  Amts  der  Stadt 
Berlin.    Eheschliessungen,  Geburten,  St'Orbefalle 

und  Wittorung.     (Current  numbers)  ^ 

Bbbslau.    Breslauer  Statistik.    Elfte  Serie.    Viertes' 
Heft.    Diagrams,  8vo.     1888    ^ 


The  Boyal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Prussia 


The  Bojal  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Saxony 


The  Statistical   Bu- 
reau of  Berlin 


Archiy  fur  Soziale  Gesetzgebung  und  Statistik.    !«'' 
Jahrgang.     Drittes  und  Yiertes  Heft.    8to.    1888 
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Greece.    Bulletin  mensuel  du  Commerce  arec  les  Pays  \  The  Statistical   Bu- 
Strangers.    AoAt,  1888 ^ J      reau  of  Greece 


The  Director-G  eneral 


Italy—  « 

Annali  di  Agriooltura,  1888.    Ko.  165.    Esperienze  ed  1 

Applicazioni  del   Afetodo  curativo  col  Solfuro  di  '^        .  .  ,. 

Carbonic  nei  Yigneti  FiUosserati  in  Italia  J       ®^  Agriculture 

Annali  di  Statistica.    Statistica  Industriale.    Fasc.  13. 1  ^^ 
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Atti  della  Commisnone  Beole  per  rinchiesta  sullel 

Opere  Pie.     Vols,  t  e  vi.    8to.     1887 j ' 

Bollettino   del  Ministero  degli  Affkri  Esteri.    Parte^ 

Prima.    Vol.  ii.     1888  

La  Provincia  di  San  Paolo.    (Brasile.)    Rapporto  dell' 

aw.  Enrico  Perrod,  regio  Vice  Console  k  San  Paolo. 

8vo.     1888 

Bollettino  di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Dog&nale  e  Com- 

mereiale.     Anno  v.     Luglio — Novembre,  1888 

Bollettino  mensile  deUe  situazioni    dei    Conti   degli 

Istituti  d'Emissione.    Anno  xix,  Nos.  6—9.     1888 
Bollettino  di   Notizie  sul  CrtKlito  e   la  Preyidenza. 

Anno  vi,  Nos.  10—12.     1888     :. 

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  alcuni  dei  principali 

ProdotU  Agraria  e  del  Pane.     (Cun'^nt  numbers).... 
Bollettino  Sanitario  (Birezione  della  Sanita  Pubblica). 

Agosto— Settembre,  1888   

Notices  Bibliograpbiques  et  B^um^  des  principales 

Publications  Statistiques  du  Bojaume  d' Italic  depuis 

la  7*  Session  du  Gongr^s  Statistique.    8yo.     1872.... , 
Belazione  Statistica  sui  Telegrafi  del  Regno  d'  Italia^ 

neir  anno  finanziario  1886-87.     Fol «.. 

Statistica  del    Commercio  Speciale   di  Importazione 

e  di  Esportazione.    Luglio — Ottobre,  1888 

Statistica  della  Emigrazione  Italiana  nfll'  anno  1887. 

Compendio  deUe  Leggi  e  Regc^menti  suU'  emigra- 
zione yifventi  in  rani  Stati  d*  Europa   ^ 

Statistica  Qiudiziaria  Civile  e  Commerciale  1886   

Statistica  Giudiziaria  Penale  per  Y  anno  1886.     Maps  ^ 


TlieDirecior-Gciiaal 
of  the  SUtUlics  af 
Italy 


Dr.  F,  J.  Mouat 


TheDirecCoM3«iifnl 
of  theStatistioiU 
Italy 


L'Economista.  (Current  weekly  numbers.)  Florence....  The  Editor 
Giomale  degli  Econoniisti.  Vol.  iii.  1888.  Fasc.  6.^ 
(Contents.)  Sul  controprogetto  di  legge  sulla  emigra- 
zione :  C.  Bosmini.  Le  dot  trine  finanziario  in 
Inghilterra  fra  la  fine  del  secolo  xvii  e  la  prima  met4 
del  xviii :  Q.  B.  Salerno,  Tributi  ed  amoKnistra- 
zioni  locali :  L,  Bameri *. — .,.-. 


Netherlands — 

Statistiek  van  den  handel  en  de  scKeepvaart  van  het'' 

Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.     1846-76.    41   vols. 

Fol , 

Statidtiek   van   den   in-,   uit-    en    doorvoer   van   het 

Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden.  1877-87.  22  vols.  Fol. 
Statistiek   der  Geboorten  en  der    Sterfte,  naar  den 

Leeftijd  ende  oorzaken  van  den  dood  in  Nederland. 

July— September,  1888 

Statistiek    der  Scheepvaart,   1886.     Derde   Gedeelte.' 

4to ; 

Verslagen  aan  den  Koning  betrekkelijk  den  dienst  der 
Rijkspostspaarbank  in  Nederland,  1887.  (Post  Office 
Savings  Banks.)     4to 

Parae>uay. 

188ii.     8vo. 


The  Dopartmeat 
Finanoe 


The  Departaicnl  of 
the  Interior 

The     Netherlands 
Legation 

The  Director  of  Fest 
Office  Savinga  Btaiks 


R.?vuedu  Paraguay.   Nos.  5  and  6  I*  annde,  1  The  General  Statis- 
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Donatioiis. 


By  whom  Preseittfd. 


TheDirector-G^neral 
of  Customs 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries — Contd, 
BusBla — 

Commerce    Ext^rieur    par    la   fronti^re    d'Eorope.  1  The  Department  of 

Juillet-— Septembre,  1888.     (In  Bussian)    j      Customs 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     (Current  weekly  1  M.    A.   Vess^loTsky, 
numbers.)     (In  Bussian).     1888 j       St.  Petersbuzg 

Spain — 

Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espafia 

oon  SUB  ProTincias  de  Ultiamar  y  Potencias  Eztran- 

jeras  en  1887.    fol _ 

Dirpccion  Q-eneral  de  Beneficencia  y  Sanidad.    Boletin  1 

de   Sanidad   correspondiente  al  mes   de   Marzo —  >         — 

Agosto,  1888.     6  vols.     8to J 

Memorias  Comerciales  y  Suplemento^  1888 — 

Memoria  sobre  Yaloraciones  de  la  Aduana  de  Irdn."! 
pp.  171—266.    1888  I  The  Board  of   Cus 

Memoria  de  Yaloraciones  de  la  Aduana  de  Santander.  |      toms 
pp.  1—166.    1888  J 

Boletin  dela  Sociedad  G^flrdfica  de  Madrid.    Tomol  mv    a    ■-. 
XXV,  Nos.  1  y  2.    1888    ..!. /  ^^®  ^^^ 


Sweden  and  Norway — 

Sweden.    Statistisk  Tidskrif t.   Nos.  1,  2.   1888  

NOEWAT.   Norges  Officielle  Statittik,  TredieSakke^' 
69.    Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Skibsfart,  1886. 

(Navigation)    

TabeUer  vedkommende  Arbeidslonninger,  1876, 
1880    og    1885  samt  delvis  tidligere    Aar. 

(Wages  of  Working  Men) 

Bekruteringsstatistik  for  den  norske  Armee, 

1887.    (Recruiting) 

Tabeller  vedkommende  Korges  Handel,  1887. 

(Trade) 

Fattigstatistik,  1884  off  1886.     (Poor  Belief) .... 
Tabeller  vedkommende  Norges  Sparebanker, 

1887.     (Savings  Banks) 

Tabeller    vedkommende    Korges    Postvesen, 

1887.     (Postal)    

Den    norske    Statstelegrafs    Statistik,    1887. 

(Telegraphs) 

Livs-og  Dodstabeller  for  det  norske  Folk  eFter 
Erfarmger    f»    Tiaaret    1871-72—1880-81. 

(Tables  of  Mortality  and  Survivorship) 

Tabeller    vedkommende     Norges    Kriminal- 

statistik,  1886.      (Criminal  Statistics) 

Oversigt  over  de  vigtigste  Besultater  af  Norges 
Ejriminalstatistik,  1846-86.  (Criminal  Sta- 
tistics)  

Beretnini;;  om  de  Spedalske  i  Norge  i  Femaaret 

1881-86.     (Leprosy)  

Beretning  om  Kigets  Strafarbeidsanstalter  for 

aaret  1886-87.     (Convict  Labor)  

Supplement  til  anden  Bekke.  C.  No.  6.  TabeUer 
oyer  de  Spedalske  i  Norge,  1880,  med  Aarsberet- 
ninffer  for  samme  Aar  samt  oversigt  over  Spe- 

dalskhedens  Gang  1866-80.     (Leprosy)  

VOL.  LL      PABT  lY. 


61. 


64. 
66. 

66. 

67. 

68. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal  Bureau,  Sweden 


The  Central  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  Norway 
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JfueeUanea. 
Donation* — Contd. 


[Dec. 


Dunationi. 


(a)  Foreign  Oonntrlea — Contd. 
Switserland-*- 

Statbtique  de  la  Suisse.     78*  lirraisoii.     lifoayement  1 

de  la  Populacion  de  la  Suisse  per.dant  1887    V 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1888.    8.  Quartal-Heffc  J 
Aargau — 

Aargauische  Statistische  Mittheilungen  fEir  das  JahO 

1888.    Heft  1.    Fol 

Das  Armenwesen  im  Aargau  und  die  Reformbestre- 
buu^en.      Mit    Berticksichtigung  der    Arbeiter- 

Tersichenmg.    8to.     1888 

Die     obligatorisclie    Kranken  -  Yersicherung     fur 

Arbeiter  im  Eanton  Aargau.    8to.    1886 

Fabbl-Stat.  53*«'  Verwaltungs-Bericht  des  Reeie- 
run((srates  uud  40***^  Bericht  des  Appellations- 
Gerichts  fiber  die  Justizverwaltung  Tom  Jahre  188^. 
Diagram.    8to , 


The   Federal  Statii- 
tical  Bureau 


The   Stalistical   Bo- 
reaa  of  Aargau 


CTnited  States— 
Report  of  the  Commisnoner  of  Agriculture  for  1884. 1 

Plates  and  diagrams    j 

Department  of  A^eulture.     Monthly  Reports  on  the  1 

Condition  of  Crops,  &c.  September — Noyember,  1888  J 
Summary  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports.     Nos.^ 

1—4,  1888-89 

Quarterly  Report  on  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration, 

and  Navigation  for  the  three  months  ending  30th 

June,  1888.     [No.  4.     1887-88]   

Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign    Commerce  of    the 

United  Stateit  for  the  year  ending  June,  1888    ........ 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 

1887.    Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  Unit^  States.     Nos.' 

93—96.     May— August,  1888.    4  parts,  8yo 

Maps  showing  the  Location  of  the  Diplomatic  and 

Consular  Offices  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ist  March,  1888.    Obi.  fol 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  on 

the  State  of  the  Finances  for  1888   

Index-Catalogue    of    the    Library    of   the    Surgeon-' 

Generars  Office,  United  States  Army.    Authors  and 

Subjects.  Vol.  ix,  Medicine  (Popular)"toNy welt.  1888 
The  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the 

Rebellion.     Part    III,  vol.    i.      Medical    History. 

Plates  and  diagrams.    4to.,  1888 

MiCHiGAK.    Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State' 

Board  of  Health  for  the  year  ending  September, 

1886.    Diagrams,  8vo 

Nbw  Jkrsvt.    Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board ' 

of  Health  and  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics, 1887.    Diagrams,  8yo 

l^ew  York  State — 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  1 
Labor  for  1887.    Strikes  of  1887,  Ac " 

Report    on    School    Hygiene,    being   a    Sanitaiy' 
Examination  of  the    Condition  of   the    Public 
Schools  of  the  Interior.    8vo.,  1888 


Major  P.  a.  Craigie 

The   Department  of 
Agriculture 


The  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Traasniy 
Department 


>  The  CommiancHier 

The   Department  of 
Bute 

The  Seoretary  of  the 
Treaauzy 

The     Soigeon-Oene- 
nd,  XJJQ.  Army 


The  Bnzvaa 

by  Google 


1888] 


Add-on*  to  the  Librartf. 
Donation* — Contd. 
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Donation!. 


By  whom  Preiented. 


(a)  Foreign  Ooontries — Conid. 
United  States— Con^ti. 

Bhods  Island.    Monthly  Beporta  of  DestbB  in  the  1  Dr.    E.    M.    Snow, 
City  of  ProTidence.    Nob.  399—401.    1888  J      Proyidence 


Bankers'  Magazine.    Septemher — December,  1888... 
Brad«treet'B   Journal.     (Current    weekly    numbers.)'' 

1888  / 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronide.    (Current  weekly  "^ 

numbers.)    1888 

American  G^graphical  Society.    Bulletin.    YoL  xx, 

No.  3.    1888    - _ 

Franklin  Institute.    Journal.    September — ^December, ' 

1888 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Vol.  iii,  1888.  No.  4. 
(Contents.)  Socialism  in  English  Politics :  W.  Clarke. 
Public  Business  Management :  A.  T.  Hadley.  The 
LegaUty  of  "  Trusts  ":  T,  W.  DwigU.  The  Electoral  - 
Count :  J.  W,  Bwrge99,  The  Ballot  in  England- 
History  and  Workings :  E.  Goadby,  Legal  Incidents : 

H,  H.  Agquith ^ 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Vol.  iii,  1888.  No.  1.' 
(Contents.)  The  Austrian  Economists  and  their 
yiew  of  Value:  J.  Bonctr.  Some  Precedents  fol- 
lowed by  Alexander  Hamilton :  C.  F.  Dtinbar,  A 
New  View  of  the  Theorjr  of  Waees :  8.  Wood.  The 

Australian  Tariff  Expenment :  F.  P.  Fowers ^ 

American  Academif  of  ArU  and  Sciences — 
Memoirs.      Centennial  Volume.      Vol.  xi,  Part  t,") 
No.  6;  and  Part  vi,  No.  7.    Plates,  4to.,  1887-88  I 
Proceedings,  New  Series.    Vol.  xy,  Part  i,  plates,  [ 

8yo.,  1888 ., J 

American  Economic  Aeeoeiation.  Publicafione.  8to., 
1886-88— 
Vol.  i  No.  1.  Beport  of  the  organization  of  the' 
American  Economic  Association :  S.  T.  Elv.  Noe.  2 
and  3.  Relation  of  the  modem  Municipahty  to  the 
Gbs  supply :  S.  J.  James,  No.  4.  Cooperation  in  a 
Western  City :  A.  Shaw.  No.  5.  Cooperation  in 
New  Enghuid :  E.  W.  Bemis.  No.  6.  Kelation  of 
the  State  to  Industrial  Action :  S.  C.  Adams  .... 
Vol.  ii.  No.  1.  Three  Phases  of  Cooperation  in  the 
West :  A.  &.  Warner.  No.  2.  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Finances  of  Pennsylvania :  T.  K.  Worth- 
ington.  No.  3.  The  Bailway  Question.  The 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  and  The 
Agitation  for  Federal  Begulation  of  Bailways: 
E.  J.  James.  l{o.  4.  The  Early  History  of  the 
English  Woollen  Industry :  W.  J.  AshUff.  No.  6. 
Two  Chapters  on  the  Mediseyal  Guilds  of  England : 
E.E.A.Seligman.  No.  6.  Tlie  Relation  of  modem 
Municipalities  to  qiiaH  Public  Works,  being  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Finance  to 

the  American  Economic  Association 

Vol.  iii.   No.  1.  Statistics  in  Colleges:  C.D.Wright. 
Sociology  and  Political  Economy :  F.  H,  Qiddinga.) 


The  Editor 

n 

The  Society 
The  Institute 

The  Editor 


Or.   H.    Ellis,   Esq., 
Boston 


The  Academy 


The  Association 


Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Miscellanea. 
Donatunu—CofUd, 


[Dec 


(a)  Forelsn  Oonntzies — Contd, 
United  BtaXem-^Contd. 
American  EeonamicAttodaiiom.  Puhlicationt —  Comtd. 
The  Legal -Tender  Decisions:  E.  J.Jamn,  No.  2/ 
Capital  and  its  Earnings :  J.  B.  Clark,     Tfo.  3. 
The  Manual  Laboring  Classes:   F.  A.   Walker. 
Mine  Labor  in  the  Hocking  Valley  :  E.  W.  Berne, 
Report  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of   the 
Association  :  E.  T.  Ely.  Nos.  4  and  5.   SUtistics  V  The 
and  Economics.  An  Outline  of  Statistical  Sdenoei 
with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  Statistics  in 
Political  Economy  and  Social  Science.     E.  M. 
Smith.    No.  6.    The  Stability  of  Prioes :  8.  N. 

Patten  ^ 

American  Philosophical  Society.    Transactions.    Vol.  \  m-     fl««i-*- 

XTi.    New  series,  part  2,  4to.    Plates.     1888 J  ^'^^  ooeae%f 

American  Statistical  Association.  Publications.  New*! 
series.  No.  1.  Statistics  of  Water  Power  employed  j 
in  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  F. 

Swain.    44  pp.,  maps,  8to.     Boston,  1888 

Smithsonian    Institution.       Smithsonian    Miecellaneoue 
CoUeciiont.     1888— 
Vol.  xxii.     The  Constants  of  Nature.    Part  1.    A^ 
Table  of  Specific  Grayity  for  Solids  and  Liqidds: 
F.  W.  Clarke,     Index  to  the  Literature  of  the 

Spectroscope  :  A.  Tuckerman   >  The  Inetifcutifm 

Vol.  xxiii.  Bulletin  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Washington.  Vols,  yi— x.  1883-87.  Por- 
trait   ^ 


Urasxuiy — 
Anuario  Estadistioo.     Afio  1885  y  ano  1886.     2  vols.,' 

USto.    Diagrams  

Oommercio    Exterior  oorrespondiente    al    ano    1887 

oompfu«do  con  1886    

Direccion  de  Estadistica  General.    Cuademo,  Noe.  13 

y  14.     1883-84.    Diagrams,  la  8to ., 

The  Uruguay  Bepublio.    Territory  and  Conditions. 
35  pp.    Map,  8to.    1888  


The  Bax«ui  of  Osb- 
oral  Statistifli 


'  The  CoDsnl-GeBeal 
for  UniguBy,  Lae- 

don 


Tenenela.    Gaceta  Oficial.    (Current  numbers.)    1888....  Statistical  Burcm 

International — 

Commission  Permanente  du  Congr^  International  de' 

Statistique.    4*  Session,  Paris.     Proo^-Verbaux  des 

S^nces,  Programme,  Bulletins,  kc.    4to.     1878    .... 

Congrht    Penitentiaire    International,    Borne.      8to. 

1885— 

Aotes  public  par  les  soins  du  Comit^  ex^cutif. 

Tomes  ietii.    Portrait.     1887-88    

Album.     Pens^es  et  Maximes  autographiqnes  snr 
la  r^orme  penitentiaire  recueillies  k  I'oocasion 

du  Congr^s  de  Rome.     1885 

Congr^  Internal  ional  pour  Tunification  des  Poids,' 
Mesures  et  Monnaies,  tenu  k  Paris,  1878.  (No.  22 
de  la  Sdrie.)     8vo.     1880  


Dr.  F.  J.  Konat 


Mr8._ 
OO 


$Jfe 


1888.] 


Adiiitione  to  the  Library. 
Donation*— Contd. 
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DonatMNii. 


By  whom  Preieiitod. 


(a)  Foreign  OoiintriM—Co»^. 
Zntematloiial — Contd. 

Intematioualer  ConffreM  fOr  Effgiene  und  Demo- 
graphie  zu  Wien.    8to.     1887— 

iv.  Demographisoher  Oongress.  Arbeiten  der  D«mo-'' 
grapUischen  Section.  5  parte,  diagramB.  1887-88 
▼i.  Congress  fiir  Hjgiene.   Arbeiten  der  Hygienis- 

chen  Sectionen.    4  parts,  plans.     1887-88  

list  of  Members,  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, Catalogue  of  Publications,  Programme,  Ac 

6  parts,  plans  and  diapam.    1887-88 ^ 

Institut  International  deStatistique.  Bulletin.  TomeiiL* 
2*  livraison,  ann^  1888.  (Contents.)  Local  Taxa- 
tion in  G^reat  Britain :  P.  &.  Craigie,  CompaimtiTe 
Statistics  of  Bailioad  Sernoe:  A.  T.  HadUy,  The 
Influence  of  Immigration  on  the  United  States  of 
America :  J2.  M.  Smith,  Appunti  di  Statistica  com- 
parata  dell'  emigrazione  datl  Europa  e  della  imrni- 
grazione  in  America  e  in  Australia.  Saggio  di 
rappresentasione  della  density  della  popolazione 
meoiante  curve  di  livello  eseguito  da  6^.  ^ritazcke 
per  le  prorincie  di  Gtonora  e  Torino.  Carta  alti- 
metrica  e  batometrica  dell'  Italia,  con  nota  illusfcra- 
tiva:  G.  Cora.    Maps    , 


Francis   Jourdun, 
Esq.,  London 


TheBii«ctor-Gkneral 
of  the  Statistics  of 
Italy 


i  (b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  Poaaeeaions. 

India,  Britiah— 

Report  on  Sanitary  Measures  in  India  in  1886-87,' 
together   with    Miscellaneous    Information   up  to 

June,  1888.    Vol.  xx.     [C-5583.]    1888   

Statement  exhibiting  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
and  Condition  of  India  during  1886-87.  Twenty- 
third  number.     (849)  1888  ...A 

r  Beview  of  the  Trade  of  India  in  1887-88.    Foreign^ 

i  Sea-borne,  Coasting,  and  trans-frontier  Trade.    Fol. 

Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Accounts.  Nob.  4^7, 

1888-89 

I             Trade  by  Land  with  Foreign  Countries.     Monthly 
[  Accounts.    Nos.  2—4, 1888-89 

Bbnqal.  Its  Chiefs,  Agents,  and  GbTemors.  8to.  1888  < 

AtuUie  Society  of  Bengal — 

Journal.  Vol.  ItU,  part  I,  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  part  11, 1 
Nos.  2  and  8,  1888.    Plates  V 

Proceedings.  April— August,  1888.    Plates  | 

Health  Society  for  Calcutta  and  its  Suburbs.    Journal,  1 

a  parte,  8to.    1886-87    J 

Canada,  Doniinion  of — 

Sessional  Papers,  Session  1888.    Vols. — 
yii.  Report  of  Department  of  Marine  for  1886-87." 

Report  on  Steamboat  Inspection  for  1887     .... 
▼iii.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Fisheries  for 

1887.  Report  on  Lobster  and  Oyster  Fisheries, 

1888.  Special  Report  on  the  Fisheries  Pro- 
tection Serrioe,  1887    j     igitized  by 


The  Record  Depart- 
ment, India  Office 


The  Department  of 
Finance  and  Com- 
merce, Calcutta 

F.  C.  Danyers,  Esq., 
London 


The  Society 


J.  Q-.  Bourinot,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Ottewa 


Google 
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Iftscdtanea. 
Donation* — Oontd. 


[Dec 


DoDfttimia. 


By  whom  Pretoited. 


J.  G-.  Bourinoi,  Esq^ 
IiL.D.,  Ottawa 


(b)  India,  Colonial,  and  other  PoaseMiona — Cantd, 
Canada,  Dominion  of^Cowtd. 

Sessional  Papers.     Session  IQSS—Contd. 
ix.  Report  of  Minister  of  Public  Works.  1886-87." 
Report  of  Minister  of  SAilwajs  and  Canals, 
1886-87.    Beport  of  the  Bojal   Commission 
on  Railways.     Railway  Statistics  for  1887 
z.  Abstract  of  Statements  of  Insurance  Companies 
in  Canada  for  1887.  Report  of  Superintendent 

of  Insurance  for  1887  

xiy.  Report  of  the  Inland  Revenues  for  1886-87. 
Canal  Statistics  for  1886.  Reports  on  Inspec- 
tion of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Gbs,  also  on 

Food  Adulteration,  1887  

ztL  Reports  and  Correspondence  upon  ProTincial 
Legislation,  1886-87.     Papers  relating  to  the 

Canadian  Racific  Railways 

xvii.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  North- 
Weet  Mounted  Police  I'orce,  1887.  Super- 
annuations during  1887.    Papers,  &c.,  relating 

to  the  FiBheries  Question 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Session  ISSS-Yol.  zzii 

Appendix  to  toI.  xxii  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 

Commons.      Report    of    the    Select     Committee 

appointed  to  Investigate  and  Report  upon  alleged 

Combinations  in  Manufactures,  Trade  and  Insurance 

in  Canada.     1888    

Journals  of  the  Senate  of  Canada.    Yol.  xxii,  1888  .... 
Appendices  to  vol.  xxii  of  the  Journals  of  the  Senate. 

Session  1888.     Maps  

Official  Report  of  the  Debates  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Session  1888.    Vols,  i  and  ii.    4to 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Resources  of 

the  Q-reat  Mackenzie  Basin.     Maps.    1888 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  1887....7...  The  Superintendent 

Insurance  and  Finance  Chronicle.    Sept. — Not.,  1888 ....  The  Kditor 

Gniana,  British.    Report  of  the  Registrar-General  fori 
1887.    Fol J  '^. 


Jamaica.  TheHandbookof  Jamaica  for  1888-89;  com- 1  ^^  i  a-  tt  iir 
prising  Historical,  Statistical,  and  General  Information  V  ^^^'^  vTt'J^' 
concerning  the  Island.    Map,  8to J       J^o™»n,  K-CB. 


Mauritius.    Blue  Book  for  the  Colony  of  Mauritius,  I 
1887;  with  Summary.    Fol 1 

New  South  Wales — 

Handbook  of  New  South  Wales  for  1887  and  previous  ] 
years.    Third  issue.    8to J 

Statistical  Register  for  the  year  1887  -] 

Tables  showing  the  Classification  of  Diseases,  fatal  to^ 
both  sexes  under  and  oyer  5  years,  and  the  propor- 
tions per  cent,  of  Deaths  from  each  cause,  during 
1886  and  1887.    2  slips 


The  Officer  Adminis- 
tering the  Gt>Tem- 
ment 

The    Gt>TerDmefnt 
Statistician 
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1.      London 
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(b)  India,  Oolonial,  and  other  PoMessionB — Confd. 
Vew  Zealand.     Reports  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  1  The   Mines  Depart- 
New  Zealand.    Plates,  foL     1888    J       ment 

Queensland — 
Statistics  of    ihe  Colony  of   Queensland   for   1887.1 

Diagram    I  The  Registrar-Gene- 

Sum>lement  to  the  GK>vemment  Gazette  (containing  [      ral  of  Queensland 

Vital  Statistics).     Nos.  18  and  46.    1888  J 

Vital  Statistics,  1886.    Twenty-seyenth  Annual  Reports 

by  the  Registrar-Gheneral    I  

Report  of  the  Registrar-General  on  the  Returns  of  | 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  for  1887    J 

« 
South  Australia.    Report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  1 

of  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gktllery,  with  >  The  Secretary 
the  ReporU  of  the  Standing  Committees  for  1887-88...  ] 

Trinidad.    Return  showing  quantity  of  Sugar  made  on  1  The    Government 
each  Estate  during  the  year  ended  80th  June,  1888.  FoL  j      Statistician 


Victoria — 

Australasian   Statistics,  1887.      Preliminary  Return.' 

Tables  1  and  2.    Slip 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1887-88.    (Fifteenth  Year  of 

Issue.)    Vol.  i.     Introductory  Remarks,  Popolationt 

Finance,  Vital  Statistics.    6  copies.    8vo ^ 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1886-87.     (Fourteenth  Year  1  The    Agent-Gkneral 

of  Issue.)     Map,  8vo /    for  Victoria,  London 

The  Gold  Fields  of  Victoria.    Reports  of  the  Mining^ 

Registrars  for  the  quarter  ended  80th  June,  1888. 

Plans,  Ac 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Water 

Supply,   on   the  working  of    the  Regulation  and 

Inspection  of  Mines  and  Mining  Machinery  Act 

during  1887.    Plates , 

Royal  Society  of  Victoria.    Transactions  and  Proceed-  "I  m,,^  o^^'^f^ 
ings.  Vol.  ixiv,  parts  1  and  2.  Plates,  8vo.  1887-88  /  ^^^  oo<n«y 


H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Govern- 
ment Statist 


The  Department  of 
Mines 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Agricultural  fietums  of  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  1  rm,  a«-;/.,,ii„h«i 

Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Posses-  I      ri^^Jr^^ 
sions,  and  Foreign  Countries,  1888.    [C-6493.]   1888  J       ^^V^^^^^^ 
Board  of  Trade  Journal.    Octobei^-December,  1888  ....The  Board  of  Trade 
Customs.    Thirty-second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  I 
of  Customs  on  the — ,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  V  The  Commissioners 

1888.     [C-5589.]     1888    J 

Local  Govemmeni  Board — 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  1880-81.    Supplement  con-^ 

taining    Report    and   Papers    on    the   use   and  I  

influence  of   Ilospitals  for  Infectious  Diseases.  | 

Plates.     [C-8290.]     1882 J 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  1887-88.     Diaerams,  1  The  Local    Govem- 
andmap.     [;C-5526.]    1888 .". J       ment  Board     ale 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  I>tvijiiona — CotUd. 
United  kingdom.— Contd, 

Statistical  Abstract  lor  the  sereral  Colonial  and  other 

PoBseflsions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year 

from  1873-87.    26th  No.     [C-5507.]     1888 

Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Betams.  September — ' 

November,  1888  

Woods,   Forests,  and  Land  ReTenues.      Sixty-sixth  1 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of—,  (251).    1888  ....  J 
City    of    London    Livery    Companiee    Commission.' 

Report  and  Appendix.  Vol.  iu.   [C-4073— ii.]   1884 
Historical    Manuscripts    Commission.      Ninth    and 

Tenth  Reports,  with  Appendices.    1885-87 

Police  (Counties  and  Boroughs).  Reports  of  Inspec- 
tors for  1887.     (19.)     1888  

Savings  Banks,  Return.     (28.)     1886 

Sugar    Bbonties    Conference.      Correspondence   and 

Proceedings  of  the— .    [C-5259  and  C-5260.1    1888 
Trade  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Series.    [CM916.J    1887^ 

Bng-land — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London,  and  in  twenty-seven  other  1 

great  Towns.  (Weekly  Returns.)  (Current  numbers)  / 

British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  4  parts,  1 

4to.    1888    J 

MetropoUiam  Boetrd  of  Work* — 

Annual  Reports  for  1864-65  to  1887.      24  vols.^ 

8vo 

Accounts  in  abstract  showing  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure,  also  Summaiy  Statements  of  all 
Contracts  entered  into,  and  of  Moneys  owing  to, 
and  Debts  and  Liabilities  owing  by  the  Board,  for  <■ 

the  years  1856-57  to  1887.     82  pwts.    Fol 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  Returns  and  Reports 
relating  to  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues,  Drainage  of 
London,  Street    Luprovements,   Water    Supply, 
Rating,  &c.     1865-88.    8vo.  and  fol.    41  parts  ....^ 
Manchester — 

Roy^l  Jubilee  Exhibition,   1887.      Report  of  thel 
Executive  Committee.   Plans  and  Diagrams.   8vo.  > 

1888 J 

Thirtv -sixth  Annual  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  \ 
Public  Free  Libraries,  1887-88.    8vo J 

Ireland — 

Births  and  Deaths  in  Dublin,  and  in  fifteen  of  the' 
principal  Urban  Sanitary  Districts.  (Weekly  Re- 
turns.)    (Current  numbers) 

Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages  to  June,  Births  and 
Deaths  to  September,  1888.    No.  99 

Sootland.    Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  the  eight  1  -p,     «     .  ,        ^ 
principal  Towns.     (Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns.)  V      1\^q^    P^ 
(Current  numbers) ., J       ***<*"■  ooouantt 
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(d)  Authors,  fto. 
Affrioaltare.  Our  Depressed — .  "  From  Hand  to  Mouth.*'' 

[Anon.]     12  pp.,  8vo.    1888 

Akpbbson  (Sib  Javbs).      Gables  in  time  of  War,  &o. 

44  pp.,  8vo.     [1886.] 

Baebb   (a.).     Southern  Servia  as  a  British  Market. 

12  pp.,  map,  8to.    1888 

BoBSABi  (Fbbdikakdo)  .   Geografia  Etnologica  e  Storica' 

ddla  Tripolitania  Cirenaica  e  Fessan  oon  oenni  sulla 

Storia  di  queste  resioni  e  sul  Silfio  della  Cirenaica. 

278  pp.,  8vo.    Napoli,  1888  

BouBKB  (Stbphbn).    Index-Numbers  as  illostrating  the 

Frogressiye  Exports  of   British  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures.   6  pp.,  8to.    1888 _ 

Bbowv   (Mainwabikg).      The    Wealth    and    Annual' 

Production  of  New  Zealand.    24  pp.,  12mo.     Dune- 
din,  1888  

CoBDBK  (Bichabd).    The  Three  Panics :  an  historical 

Episode.     168  pp.,  12mo.    1884  

CooHLAN  (T.  A.).     The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New 

South  Wales,  1886-87.      xriii  +  577  pp.,  map,  8vo. 

Sydney,  1887    

OouBNOT   (AuauBTiN).      Bccherches  sur  les  Principes' 

Math^matiques  de  laTh^rie  des  Bichesses.  xi  +  198pp. 

1  plate  of  diagrams,  8to.    Paris,  1838    

Cbioxkat    (H.).       Two    Years'    GUulstonism.      The 

Foreign  and  Domestic   Policy  of  England,   1869-70. 

104  pp.,  8vo.    1871 

D0WLIV&  (GHABLrs   H.)>    Measures  and  Weights  of 

the  Metric  System,  with  English  Equiyalents.    Illus- 
trated sheet  folded ^ 

Fbntok    (J.  J.).      The  Public  Finances,  Loans,  and' 

Statistics  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.     31  pp.,  8to. 

[Melbourne.]    [1888] 

OoiBAND   (Lbopold).    Extract  from  a  Treatise  upon 

French    Mercantile  Law  and    the  Practice  of    the 

Courts.    16  pp.,  8to.     1879  _ 

GBI7FIK  (G.  W!).    New  South  Wales:  Her  Commerce' 

and  Resources.    298pp.,8TO.    Sydney,  1888..^ 

Haogabd  (F.  T.).     Railways.    Passenger  Train  Traffic 

and  the  Receipts  and  Cost  per  train  mile  considered. 

12  pp.,  8vo.    Tunbridge  Wells,  1888    

Habdwiok  (Chablbs).    The  Present  Insurance  Crisis. 

82  pp.,  12mo 

Itbbsbn  (C.  a.).     Nogle  Oplysninger  om  Ejobenhayns 

Brandforsikring  i  Tidsrummet  1731-1888.  22  pp.,  8yo. 

Ejobenhavn,  1888   

Jbans   (J.   S.}.      The  Reconstruction  and  Reviral  of 

Italy.    80  pp.,  8vo.     1888 

Johnston  (Rbt.  Jambs).    Corrected  Statistics  of  the' 

Church  of  Scotland.     16  pp.,  Sro.    GUsgow,  1874  .... 
Lbtassbttb  (Ekilb).  LaStatistiqueOfficielle  en  France. 

63  pp.,  hi  8to.    Nancy,  1885 

Jjeri  {Leone). 

The    Education    of   the    Merchant.      16    pp.,    8to. 
1868  

On  Railway  Economy.    16  pp.,  8to.    [1870]    
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(d)  Authors,  fto. — Contd. 
Levi  (Leone) — Contd. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Metric  Syfltem  or 
Weights  and  Measures.  Second  edition.  vi-hlSOpp., 

8to.    1871 

Bstimate  6i  the  amount  of  Taxation  falling  on  the 
Working  Classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.    81  pp., 

8vo.    1873    

Work  and  Pay :  or  Principles  of  Industrial  Economy. 
Two  courses  of  Lectures  to  Working  Men  —  with 
Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
on    Combinations    of    Labourers    and    Capitalists. 

151  pp.,  8YO.    1877 

War  and  its  Consequences.  Economical,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  MoraL  With  proposals  for  the 
Establishment  of  a  Court  of  International  Refer- 
ence and  Arbitration.  94  pp.,  portrait,  8yo.  1881 
The  Depression  in  Trade,  its  Causes  and  Bemedies. 
The  "  Pears*'  Prize  Essays  by  Edwin  GKiadby  and 
William  Watt.    With  an  Introductory  Paper  by  — . 

xxix  -t-  99  pp.,  8to.     1886 

The  Conditions  of  Success  in   Emigration.    15  pp., 

8to.     1886   

The  Reviyal  of  Italian  Industry.     12  pp ^ 

Mahbb  (C).     Statistique  M^dicale  de  Eochefort  <ChfE-' 
rente  Inf^rieure).    xiii4-889  pp.,  plan  and  diagram, 

8vo.     Paris,  1874 

Matb  (GEOKa  ton).    Die  Q.uellen  der  Sozialstatistik ' 
mit  besonderer  Rticksicht  auf  die  Einriehtungen  der 
Arbeiterrersicherung.     69  pp.,  8yo.     Bome,  18^  . 
MuLHALL  (Michael  G^.)      The  Growth  of  American' 

Industries  and  Wealth.     15  pp.,  8vo.     1888 

Nbwdegate  (C.  N.)     Five  Letters  on  the  Balance  of 
Trade.    Third  edition,     zxxix  +  xxix  +  13  pp.,  8to. 

1870  - 

Geobhi  (M.).  Le  Japon.   Jadis  et  Aujourd'hui.  23  pp., 

8to.    Lyon,  1887 -. ^ 

Pbtbrseit-Studnitz  (Albesis).     Forhandlingerne  paa 
det  Nordiske  Nationaldkonomiske  Mdde  i  EjObenhavn, 

1888.    283pp,,  8to.     KjCbenhavn,  1888   

Boss  (Agubtin).     El  Impuesto  al  Ganado  Arjentino.  1 

Foileto  de  Actualidad,  60  pp.,  8vo.     Valparaiso,  1888.  J  " 

SoHAHLiVG   (Db.  William).     Die  Jetzige  G^sch&fts-  \-tjr      t     - 

stUle  und  das  Gold.    31  pp.,  8vo.    Jena  [1886]    J  ^*^'  "^^ 

Scukapfbb-Abndt  (Db.  G.).  Zur  Methodologie  sozialer" 
EnquSten.     Mit  besonderem  Hinblick  auf  die  neuer-  I  ■. 
lichen  Erhebungen  iiber  den  Wucher  auf  dem  Lande.  j 

46  pp.,  8to.     Frankfurt,  1888  J 

Smith  (C.  M.).  Trade  Depression  and  Wasted  Besouroes.  1  -^      ^     . 

41  pp.,  8vo.     Sydney,  1887   /  ^"-  ^^^ 

Smith  (Gbobqe)  .    Stephen  Hislop,  Pioneer,  Missionary,  1 

and  Naturalist  in  Central  India  from  1844-63.    x  +  l  The  Author 

886  pp.     Portrait  and  Ulustrations,  8ro.     1888 J 

Smith  (Samuel).    The  Industrial  Training  of  Destitute'^ 

Children.     24  pp.,  Sto.     1886  \^      t      • 

S5DEBHOLM  (J.  N.).    The  Ratio  of  Value  between  Gold  f  '^"-  ^^* 

and  saver  as  Money.     66  pp.,  8vo.    1884 J^^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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(d)  Authors,  dto. — CotUd. 
Tbbatt   (Fbakk  B.).      Some   Sociological    Phases  of  "I  q«^^  *„,|  ^, 

Strikes.    12  pp.,  8vo.    Sydney,  1888.     (Six  copieO  ....  I  ^^^  -^^-no' 
Van  db  Lptdb   (GiBiso).    A  Merchant's  Accounts. 

Second  edition,  67  pp.,  8to.    1888   ^ 

Walrab  (Lbon).  Elements  d*Eoonomie  Politique  JPure.^ 

197  pp.,  diagrams,  8to.    Lausanne,  1877    

Watbbhoubb  (Alpbbd)  .    A  Chapter  in  the  History  of 

Strikes.    22  pp.,  8to.     Manchester,  1865   

Wbmtsb  (Eabl  of).    Socialism  at  St.  Stephen's,  1886 ' 

and  1887,  with  Appendix  of  Sodalistio  Acts  and  Bills, 

1870-87.    59  pp.     1888 

Westfforth,  {William)— 

The  Battle  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
Australia.    14  pp.,  8to.    1887 

Sketch  of  the  Nature  and  Limits  of  a  Science 
Economics.    Second  issue.    47  pp.,  8to.    1887. 


The  Author 


:3 


Mrs.LeTi 


(e)  Societiea,  ftc.  (BrltiiQi).* 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.    Betum  of  1 

the  Hours  of  Duty  and  Rates  of  Wages  paid  to  Rail-  I 

way  Serrants  on  the  principal  Lines  in  G^reat  Britain.  | 

17  pp.,  8to.    1884 J 

Assocuition  of  Chambew  of  Commerce.      Report  and  1 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Meeting  held  at  Cardiff,  l> 

September,  1888.    8vo J 

Association  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Amalgamation"^ 

of  Manchester  and  Salford.      Report  of  the  Joint  I 

Executiye  Committees  .  .  .  together  with  the  Reports  V 

of  the  Consulting  Accountant  and  the  various  Sub- 
Committees.    Fol.    Manchester,  1888 

British  Iron  Trade  Association.     Production  of  open-' 

Hearth  and  Bessemer  Steel,  and  Pig  Iron,  in  the  first 

half  of  1888.    Sheets,  fol 

Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland.     Catalogue  of  the^ 

Library.    November,  1888.    108  pp.,  8vo.   Edinburgh  J 
Oltugow  Philosophical  Society — 

Proceedings,  1887-88.    Vol.  xix.    Plates  and  diagrams.... 

President's  Address.    "  Ticketed  Houses  "  of  Glasgow. . . 
and  on  the  amelioration  of  the  hves  of  their 
pants.    By  James  B.  Russell,  M.B.    Diagrams. 

1888 

Hull  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping.  1 

Annual  Report  of  the  Council .  . .  1888.    8vo J 

Institute  of  Actuaries.    Journal.     Part  4  of  vol.  xxvii.  1 

October,  1888  .'. J 

Institute  of  Bankers.    Journal.    October  and  November,  1 

1888  / 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Proceedings.  No.  8. 1 

1888.     Plates,  8vo f 

Joint  Stock  Companies.    Remnrks  on  tlie  Bill  in  relation"] 

to — ,  introduced  into  Parliament ...  in  1888,  and  on  I 

Contemplated  Legislation  in  reference  to  those  Cor-  | 

porations.    8vo.     1888  J 

*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Societies  will  be  found  under  the  various  countries 
or  po..e«ioB.  to  which  they  belong.  ^^^  ,,GoOgle 


diagrams.... 
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(e)  Sooieties,  &o.  (British)— Con^. 
London  Chamber  of  Commeroe.    Jourmil.    Nob.  79 — 82. ' 
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Acknowledged  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Booth's  labours  .  889-8 

BawBon  (Sir  R.  W.) 

Hoped  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Booth  would  lead  to  the  extension  of 
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lie  census  of  1891.  recommending  that  the  census  should  he  taken 
every  five  jea^,  and  that  the  Census  Act  be  passed  in  1889,  and 
that  a  census  branch  of  the  G-eneral  Register  Office  be  formed        .     816-18 
COLMSB  (J.  G-.).  Some  Canadian  Mailway  and  Commercial  Statietice       74 

^pid  «xteMion  of  railwavi  io  CNnada  owing  to  State  atiifttaace       .  .        74 

]|int  railwajr  opened  in  1B37  in  Quebec  .....        75 

SnlMiequeii^  rajway  progress  .......        75-0 

\The  positioo  of  Canadian  railways  as  inTestments  examined.  8howin|:  that 
there  ara  56^  millions  sterling  earning  dividend   out  of  58!  millions 
invested  ci>*iiul       ........        76-7 

The  Grand  Tmnk  RaUway      .  .  .  .  .  .77-8 

Railways  worked  by  the  GoTemment  show  a  net  loss  78-9 

The  fiunncial  position  of  Canadian  railways  on  the  whole  it  very  satisfaotorr. 
The  total    capital  ii  $653,376,144.  but  of  this   $156,904449  roust  be 
deducted  as  representing  State  aid,  leaving  $497471,704  subscnbed  by  the 
public         .........        79 

Traffic  and  working  expenses  for  ten  years,  tabU       ....        80 

Many  hundreds  01  iiiles  of  the  railways  constructed  since  1880  run  through 
districts  very  thinly  inhabited  at  present,  and  have  not  yet  made  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  above  returns.    The  passenger  traffic  has  how- 
ever increased  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  1877,  freight  traffie  by 
130  per  cent.,  earning  by  83  per  cent.,  while  the  working  expenses  are 
only  60  per  cent,  higlier  than  they  were.    The  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  receipts  in  1877  was  81  per  cent.,  in  1886  it  was  72  per  cent.  .        80 
The  position  of  Manittba.  ^ai/«  ......        81 

Railway  construction  in  the  north-west  and  in  British  Columbia  has  aided 

emigration  and  united  the  Dominion  both  commercially  and  politically       .        81-3 
Commerce  has   progressed   as  follows:— 1808-71.  $145,142,974;   1^2-76 

$2(30,914,189;  1877-fc\,  $175,817,472;  1882-86,  $209,511,158        .  .        82 

Tlie  import  trade,  1875-(-5, /««/*         ......        M 

Statistics  of  manufacturing  industries,  1871-81,  takle  .  .  .        83 

Development  of  local  inilavtries,  1868-86,  toi^  ....        84-5 

The  public  revenue  in  the  sanfi  time  has  advanced  firom  161.  8<l-  to  28*.  6i. 

?er  head;  and  the  net  pi  die  debt  from  $75,728,641  to  $223,174,10?. 
he  net  interest  pavable  per  head  has  only  increased  from  5«.  4^^.  to  6f .  8a., 
which  is  owing  to  the  impru>ement  in  the  national  credit  .  .  .85 

Exports:   minerals,  flshenes,  forest  products,  animals  and  their  produce, 
agricultural  products,  and  manufactures     .....        85-9 

Total  outside  trade  of  the  Dominion  amounts  to  $39,57  per  head,  divided 
into  imports  $21*78  per  bend,  and  exports  $17  79.    This  compares  very 
favouranly  with  the  united  States,  whose  imports  are  equal  to  $10-84  P^ 
head,  and  exports  $1159.  ^^  ^'^^  ht\xx%  $22*43,  or  in  favour  of  Canada  to 
theextentor  $17-14  per  head  ......        89 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  its  origin  and  construction.  .  .  .        89-90 

Its  future  from  imperial  and  commercial  points  of  view  .  •  .        91-2 

Canndian  canals  and  shipping  interests  .....        93 

The  increase  in  population  in  Canada  and  the  otlier  colonies,  and  the  conse- 
quent growth  of  cummerce  and  mutual  interests,  must  benefit  both  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  add  to  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
power  of  the  whole  Empire.  ......        93 

Appendix.    Table  L.    Progress  of  railway  construction  in  Canada    .  .        94 

TabU  B.    Railways  In  Canada  in  1867  .....        94 

C.    Total  exporu  and  imports  of  Canada,  1868<86         ...        96 

D.    Principal  manufactures  tn  Canada  in  1881  .  •  .  .96 

E.    Exports  of  Canada,  1B6£  -86  .....        96 

»'.    Distances  to  Australia  aiid  the  Eaat  ....        97 

6.    Railways  in  Canada 98-1,01 

Diseuesion  on  Mr.  CoUner^e  Faiper : 
Benuurd  (W.  L.) 

When  they  considered  that  the  capital  sunk  in  the  milwavs  of  Great  Britain 
exceeded  even  the  money  inve^teU  in  the  national  oebt  of  the  United 
Kinirdom,  it  was  very  remarkable  that  a  young  country  like  Canada,  with 
only  5  millons  of  population,  should  have  such  a  vast  railway  system,  and 
he  thought  it  prenaged  very  great  leaults  for  the  future  of  Uiat  country    .      109 

Baden-PoweU  (Sir  G.,  M.P.) 

Dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  .  .  .      lOS-4 

Powell  (P.  Sharp,  M.P.) 

Also  referred  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  said  that  a  Frenchman 
a  hundred  years  ago  hnd  said  that  timt  was  the  true  road  to  China,  and  he 
called  it  La  Chine  rapid;  that  prophecy  was  repeated  as  a  joke  in  1871» 
but  that  which  was  a  jest  then  was  an  accomplished  fact  now,  and  the 
railway  brought  China  1,000  miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  any  other  route  . 
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Mosse  (J.) 

Said  that  in  contrast  to  the  Inter-Colonial  Railvay,  which  from  firat  to  lut 
occupied  some  fifty  years  in  coirication  and  constractiou,  the  expedilioii 
practised  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  most  extraordinary.  The 
works  on  1,910  miles  of  main  Uae  were  oommenced  in  May,  1881,  and 
completed  in  December,  1885         ......       10ft>7 

Elliott  (T.  H.) 

He  hHd  noticed   with  esppcial  interest  the  remarkable  extent    to  which 

,  Government  interference  Hppeared  to  be  carried  in  Canada ;  in  almost  erery 

direction  Government  aid  was  iudicxted.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  might  attribnte  the  Canadian  sucoess  to  this 
active  co-operation  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Goveniment.  There 
had  been  great  enterprise  upon  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
he  thoujrht  that  similar  enterprise  iu  other  directions  might  possibly  lead 
to  a  simitar  happy  result     .......       107 

Hendriks  (F.,  Chairman) 

Drew  attention  to  some  points  which  he  thought  required  explanation,  and 
spoke  of  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  evo*  would  be  good  policy  for 
colonials  to  be  waiting  noon  Goremroent  to  help  them  forward  in  enter- 
prines  which  could  best  he  conducted  by  privnte  energy  and  capital. 
Colonials  who  did  not  help  themsielves,  but  waited  for  Government 
initiative,  would  be  nowhere  in  the  modem  race  of  competition     .  .      106-10 

Bourne  (S.) 

Said  that  the  subject  of  imports  and  exports  was  rather  a  sore  point  between 
Mr.  Colmer  and  himself  and  they  had  had  many  passages  of  arms  with 
regard  to  the  tarilF  syatem.  Tlie  small  quantity  of  imports  and  exports 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Canada  instead  of  oonsuming  the  manufactured 
produce  of  England,  and  sending  us  food  and  raw  material  exercised  her 
capability  of  producing  manufactured  eoods  for  herself.  Canada  woidd  hare 
advanced  more  rapidly  had  she  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  protective 
By«tem 110-11 

Colmer  (J.G.),  reply : 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  upon  the  tariff,  he  mifsht 
mention  that  in  Canada  there  was  a  practical  unanimity  of  npiuion  with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  policy.  At  the  recent  general  election  both  parties 
were  united  in  regard  to  it,  and  both  supported  it.  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne 
would  admit  that  the  country  had  made  very  rap  d  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantages  under  which  be  considered  it  had  laboured,  and 
that  iu  condition  was  not  unsatisfacfjry     .....      111-13 

Commerce.     Financial  and  Commercial  History  of  1887  [from  the 

supplement  to  the  "  Statist,"  11th  February,  i888]      .  .         .  127 

No  distinct  surns  of  better  business  till  the  close  of  1887       .  .  .137 

''Corners"  in  tin  and  eopper  .  ••..,.  lS7-d 

Export  trade  impro\-ed  ....  .  1  1  128 

Import  trade  not  unsatisfactory  ....  .  ^  128-* 

Home  railway  traffic  ......  .  J  199 

Agriculture  at  home  and  abroad         ....  .  *  l^-W 

Cotton  trade  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .   ~        ,  \  Jso-.^ 

"Woollen  trade  ......  .  ^  isi_j 

Iron  aud  metal  trades  .....  [  '      ISS-S 

Money  market  and  prices       .....  J  J  {3^4 

CoMMODiTiBS.     Prices  of  in  18S6-87  (see  Scaterheek)        .  .         .  154 

Oo-OPBBATOBS,  progress,  organisation,  and  aims  of  (see  Jones)  .  33 

CoEN.     Gazette  average  prices,  1887,  with  summary  of  1886  added 

for  comparison  ......  .  .  ,  218-10 

CoBNisH  Mines,  Work  and  Wages  in  (see  Price)    .  .  .'         !  497 

Cbaigib  (Major  P.  a.).      The  English  Poor  Bate:   some  Recent 

Statistics  of  its  Administration  and  Pressure      ....  450 

Reasons  for  calling  attention  to  the  influences  which  afficct  the  distribution 

and  pressure  of  the  English  poor  rate         .  .  ,  ^  .450-51 

References  to  earlier  poor  law  statistics  of  Purdy,  Lumley,  wad  Palgrave       .'      451 
Relief  onlv  and  not  the  nominal  poor  rate  is  the  subject  treated  of    .  '      443 

The  Poor  Law  Act  of  183  K  the  previous  and  subsequent  adniinistmUon  and 

the  geographical  distribution  of  the  charge  for  poor  relief  .  .     '       .       45J-4 

Cost  of  relief  and  ratio  of  paupers  to  population;  UbU  and  diarram  for 

thirty  years.  ....  .  .  ^^  ^      «m^ 

Pauper  censuses  show  that  on  six  occasions  only  since  1858,  in  the  two  years 
18G3-6*,  and  in  the  four  consecutive  years  1868-71.  has  ihe  mund  number 
of  I  million  pauper^  been  found  in  receipt  of  relief  on  any  nev  year's  dav        4Sfi 
Actual  pauperism  and  relief  disbursed,  1857-87;  table  .       /^^  JTM^  IS  s 

Examination  of  the  changes  iu  items  of  relief  .     igitize^l  by  VjOOQtC  TsT- 


anges  iu  items  of  relief  ,   Jigitize^l  by  vjjOOQi( 
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Craioib  (Major  P.  Gt.),     The  English  Poor  Bate — contd, 

Movemeiitft  of  the  amoaiit  of  in-door  and  oat-door  paaperism  .  .      4fi8 

Table  of  pHupen  in  receipt  of  relief  at  three  dates    ....      469 

showiii);  increase  or  derrease  in  total  paupers  in  diTisiona  .     ^       .      460 

showing;  increase  and  derreHse  of  paupers,  distinguishing  those  rcliered 

in-door  and  out-door,  in  tliree  intervnls       .....      460 

Ri^nlts  of  the  comparison  of  the  reiurns  of  pauperism  for  different  periods    .      460-61 
Inquiry  as  to  districts  where  pauperism  has  been  abated  or  increased,  tables,      461-3 
Cliissification  of  paupers  iit  different  dates,  ^ai/rt        ....       464 

Cmises  which  led  to  pauperism  of  the  out-door  paupers,- /a62««  .  .       465-6 

Piiuperism  in  urhnn  and    rural    counties  contrasted ;  tabUs  showing   the 
counties  grouped  so  as  to  show  the  most  'Mensely  peopled,"  the  least 
" landed,"  the  least  "agriculturally  occuoied,"  and  the  most  "urban" 
districts,  nnd  the  counties  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  each  of  those 
particulars  .........      467-9 

Examination  of  the  results  of  figures  thus  compared,  and  statement  of  the 

cases  in  which  pauperism  increased  or  diminished,  laAlee    .  .  .      470-73 

Reforms  in  pHrlicular  unions,  tables    ......       473-6 

Conclusions.    (I).  That  a  large  portion  of  the  pauperism  of  this  country  is  a 
prevenlible  pauperism,    since    under   conditions    precisely  parallel    the 
disease,  whether  we  regard  it  as  hereditary  or  contagious,  has  shown 
itstelf  Kusceptible  to  treatment,  and  to  great  and  comprehensive  restriction       476-7 
(2).  That  this  being  so,  it  is  inipo»sibl«  to  regard  tl>e  numericnl  record  either 
of  pauperism  of  all  sorts,  or  of  relief,  as  absolutely  conclusive  evidence 
either  of  the  progresMiou  or  retmgresRion  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  relative 
abundance  or  distress  of  particular  districts  ....      476-7 

Appendix.     Tahig  I.     Expenditure  un  poor  relief  per  head  of  population      .       47S-9 
TahU  II.  Proportion  p«;r  cent,  of  certain  items  in  total  relief  m  poor  law 
divisions,  year  ended  Udy-day,  1858  1868  and  1887  .  .  .480 

III.  Counties  in  order  of  diflfercnt  characteristics  .  .  .       481 

IV.    in-door  paupers  in  rural  unions     .  .  •  .  .       483 

IVa.    Out-door  paupers  in  rural  unions .  ....      483 

V.  Unions  where  tfit;  pauperism  cost  over  i09  per  head  in  1870,  show- 
ing reduction  in  pauperism  and  cost  per  head  in  1884        .  .  .      483-5 

Dheusnon  on  Major  P.  Q,  Craigie^s  Paper : 
Chadwick  (Edwin,  C.B.) 

He  regarded  the  paper  as  superior  to  any— unless  it  be  very  recent — ^reports 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  which  such  discrimination  ought  to  be 
displayed  He  thought  that  out-door  relief  in  money  often  went  to  the 
payme'nt  of  the  rents  of  the  bad  tenements  of  the  administrators;  or  to  be 
spent  in  their  shops,  or  even  yet  in  aid  of  wages,  or  in  ways  baneful  to  the 
interests  of  the  wage  classes  ......      487-8 

Leighton  (S.,  M.P.) 

Gave  some  statistics  of  an  asrricnltural  union  with  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  the  Atcham  Union,  in  illustration  and  support  of  the  paper. 
He  thought  his  figures  would  confirm  the  statement  that  the  Ktrict  regula- 
tion of  out-door  relief  did  not  "force  people  into  the  house."  That 
assertion,  often  repeated,  was  not  supported  by  facts,  and  was  contradicted 
by  fltrures   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .      488-90 

Harris  (W.  J.)  • 

Said  that  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  most  pemicionp  system  came 
into  vogue  for  reliel*  to  he  given  stmply  m  lien  of  wages,  but  of  late  yean 
that  system  had  been  almost  entirely  departed  from.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  practice  would  not  now  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  refusing  all 
ont-door  relief  in  cases  of  hardship  .....      490-91 

Kennedy  (C.  M.) 

Agreed  gencrallv  with  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  thoueh  he  held  that  the 
increase  of  trtde  since  1831,  and  the  development  of  the  use  of  coal  and 
iron,  had  much  to  do  with  the  diminution  of  pauperism     .  .  .      491 

Fletcher  (J.) 

Stated  his  experience  aa  chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians  as  to  out  relief    .      491 
Kawson  (Sir  R.  W.) 

When  the  question  of  the  management  of  the  poor  was  likely  to  come  before 
the  legislature,  he  hoped  thHt  the  facts  contained  in  Major  Craigie's  paper 
would  afford  a  valuable  guide  to  the  future  administrators  of  the  poor  law, 
and  be  productive  of  some  rehef  of  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers  .      491-3 

Balfour  (Dr.  T.  Q.,  Chairman) 

Referred  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  wives  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
received  out-door  relief       .......      498 

Bourne  (S.) 

Major  Craigie  had  f>lain1y  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  lessen  the  contribn-,  GoOQIc 
tiuas  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  bat  he  had  not  proved  that  such^  O 
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Cbaigie  (Major  P.  0-.).    DiseuMum  on  his  Paper — eontd. 
Bourne  (S.) — eontd. 

redncticm  was  ttot  eoncarrait  witii  nsx  aHemtion  in  tht  cJrcmnitmw  of 

the  poor  thein«elres  .  .  '         .  .  .  .      i9i 

Graigie  (Major),  reply  : 

Regretted  that  none  of  the  party  of  reaction,  who  advocated  a  reenrreoee  to 
a  icM  Rtriet  iTstem  of  poor  law  ad minitt ration,  on  the  eroond  that  it  waa 
more  popiilNr.  liMd  pnt  in  an  appearance  that  evetiins.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
speakeri  had  inipngned  the  general  oondiiaionfl  of  uie  paper         .  .      49S-3 

Danvbbs  (Sir  Juland,  K.C.S  J.).  D^ects  of  English  Bailway  StatU- 
He$ 1 

Object  of  paper  it  to  induce  railway  companies  to  improve  their  statistical 
returns        .........  1 

Cost  of  service  is  an  essential  factor  in  solvinjr  the  problem  how  a  nilway 
can  be  roosc  rconomirallv  and  efficientiv  worked,  and  this  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  earefnllv  recorded  statistics,  showing  not  merely  how 
mau\  passenjrers  are  hooked  and  how  many  tons  of  goods  are  lifted,  hat 
the  distHHces  they  are  trantported.  Sach  data  are  not  available  for  any 
railwHy  in  the  United  Kingdom       ......  S-S 

Average  receints  and  expenses  per  passenger  and  per  ton  of  goods  per  mile 
are  shown  in  Indian,  colonial,  contiiientnl,  and   American  returns  .  .  S 

Board  of  Trade  reports  lameut  tlie  absence  of  this  infonuHtion  from  British 
returns        ....••...  4 

Opinions  of  English  and  other  statist*  .....  ft 

OMectinns,  on  the  part  of  Enitliah  railway  managera  are:  (\)  that  it  is 
difllcnlt  if  not  impossible  to  obtain  the  information  with  sufllcient  accuracy ; 
and  (2)  that  if  obtained  it  would  Ih*  of  no  practical  uec        .  .  .  S 

Objections  of  Mr.  Grierson  in  "Railway  Rales,  English  and  Foreign,*' 
examined     .........  &-< 

Transport  regarded  as  a  pnrcha«able  commodity,  and  its  ezehange  value  most 
depend  u|)on  the  cost  of  production  .....  6-7 

Tahlfs  showing  the  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  and  a  passenger  one  mile,  and  the 
receipts  from  each  on  several'lndian  railways         ....  8-9 

Economies  ott  Indian  railways  are  due  to  increase  of  trun  loads  and  reduc- 
tioii  of  train  mileage  .  .  .  .  .  .  .        10 

Those  who  propose  the  cost  of  service  should  be  shown,  admit  (he  approximo- 
tion  only  is  possible  .......        11 

ExaniiuHtion  of  contention  that  the  various  modes  of  attempting  Xn  attain  the 
nearest  approximation  to  absolute  correctness,  prove  the  difficulty  of 
obttiiiiing  the  desired  unit  cost  in  this  country        ....        11-lS 

ConchiHion  sufrgested  that  knowled^  of  what  the  eost  is  should,  as  regards 
rMilwiiys,  prevent  nudue  competition,  should  assist  in  the  judicious  spplica- 
tioii  of  lates  to  different  classe"  of  pkmIs  and  passengers,  and  enable  useful 
nmipHriftons  to  be  made  between  (ufferent  railways  for  the  mutaal  benefit 
of  each         .........        IS 

Comparison  of  the  results  of  different  lines,  and  instanoet  showing  how  retnma 

givinir  D>st  of  service  resulted  in  economies,  tabU  ....        lS-15 

In  any  future  railway  Bill  powers  si  ould  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
call  upon  the  railway  companies  of  this  country  to  render  such  statuUcal 
returns  as  may  be  considered  desimhle  in  the  public  interests         .  •        16 

General  resului  of  working  Indian  railways,  UkU       .  .  .  .16 

Appendix.    Forms  of  returns  of  traffic  and  mileage  ...        17-tl 

Diaeussion  on  Sir  Juland  Danvers**  'Paper : 
Baden-Powell  (O.,  M.P.) 

Hoped  that  the  paper  would  rouse  the  public,  whether  interested  an  eon- 
sniners  or  shareholders  in  railways,  to  provide  ParlUment  with  that 
amount  of  information  which  was  absolutely  eaaential  to  proper  legiaktion       SS 

Haig  (C.  R.) 

Thought  that  if  what  was  proposed  by  the  author  would  lead  to  the  publica- 
tion by  the  railways  of  statistic*  which  would  enable  them  to  Judge  what 
was  chnnsed  for  tbe  foreign  gtiods,  it  would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  better  state 
of  thin{ri  with  regard  to  those  matters       .....        tt 

Price- WilliamB  (R.) 

He  entirely  endorsed  the  riews  of  the  author  of  tha  paper,  and  he  had  been 
endra\  oiirinp;  to  enforce  them  as  much  in  the  inteiest  of  the  railway 
companies  as  of  the  public  by  trying  to  induce  the  leading  rail«-aT 
authorities  to  furnish  the  data  in  their  half-jrearly  reporta.  He  explainea 
that  he  had  himself  prepared  analyses  relating  to  the  London  and  Nortk 
>A  estcm  and  Great  Northern  Railways       .  .  .  .        0-7 

Oarbutt  (E.  H.)  . 


Trusted  Hint  better  data  wonid  be  forthcoming,  but  gave 
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PAOB 
Danvebs  (Sir  Juland,  K.C.S.I.)-    I>i8cus9ion  <m  his  Taper — contd, 
Williams  (Major-General,  E.C.S.) 

Thought  that  great  care  wat  needed  in  applying  the  average  tthles  What 
is  required  ta  to  know  what  the  amount  of  work  done  ia,  and  what  it  co«ta 
to  do  that  work       ........        S7-9 

Oakley  (H.) 

Thought  that  anyone  who  expected  to  attain  any  very  marked  result  in 
English  railwHTS  by  working  out  the  principle  of  a  ton-mile  unit  or 
passenger-mile  unit,  would  be  very  much  mistaken,  because  no  aremge 
eould  be  applied  to  tlie  trade  of  this  country.  Owing  to  the  conformation 
of  certain  pait«  of  the  country  an  engine  could  only  carry  lo  or  15  wagons, 
whereas  in  flat  districts  such  ns  Lincolnshire  a  train  might  consist  of  as 
many  as  45  wagons.  If  they  took  the  ton-mile  un  each  individual 
section  of  the  line,  and  saw  wKnt  whs  earned,  some  reMsoimble  Nppnixi- 
mation  might  be  arrived  at,  but  practically  tor  every  district  there  would 
be  a  varying  ton-mile  .......        29-80 

Kimber  (E.) 

The  great  merit  of  the  paper,  with  the  calrulations,  was  that  it  would  enable 
them  to  know  what  to  avoid,  both  here  and  in  India  .  .  .        S(Mtl 

Tennant  (H.) 

Greatly  admired  the  paper  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  but  it  waa 
important  to  remember  how  exceedin^ciy  difttcult  it  was  to  compare  two 
thin<;8  which  were  not  alike ;  and  the  railway  systems  in  India  and  in  Great 
Britain  were  about  as  unlike  as  any  two  things  eould  well  be        .  .        Sl-8 

Danren  (Sir  Juland),  reply : 

He  had  not  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
average  whieh  would  be  of  practical  use  to  the  railways  of  this  country. 
Such  an  average  would  of  course  be  considered  intelligently  and  in 
connection  villi  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  not  taken  as 
arbitrarily  Axing  a  unit  upon  which  the  ratea  should  depend.  The 
managers  connected  nith  Indian  and  American  railways  htd  acknow- 
ledgea  the  value  of  the  information  in  question,  and  admitted  that  ihey 
had  been  influenced  by  it  in  their  decision  as  to  the  ratea     .  .  .39 

Dbaths.    See  Registration, 

Disco VXBIBS  and  inventions,  awards  for  meritorioiu        .,        •         .     826 

Notice  of  the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  of  the 
Franklin  Institnte,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  to  award,  or  to 
recommend  the  award  of,  certain  medals  for  meritorious  discoveries  and 
inventions  which  tend  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  .      826-7 


Edobwobth  (F.  Y.).     The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Banking  .     113  ' 

Applicability  of  the  law  of  error  or  probability  curve  to  banking  business     .       US 

Its  direct  application  illustrated,  to  determine  the  probability  that  the  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  will  not  in  tlie  proxim&te  future  fall  below  a 
certain  limit  ........       117 

To  determine  the  probability  that  the  drain  upon  the  reserve  will  not  exceed 
a  certain  limit         ........       132 

The  indirect  application  of  the  theory  to  correct  certahi  unwarranted  pre- 
sumptions— 

0)  That  the  observed  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  a  banking  variable, 
such  as  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  constitute  a  safe  superior  or 
inferior  limit  ........      13S 

(S.)  That  tiie  extent  of  the  demsnd  which  the  reserve  has  to  provide  against, 
tends  to  increase  proportionately  lo  the  liabilities,  oilier  tilings  being  the 
same  .........       124 

Edoewobth  rF.  Y.).     Some  New  Methods  of  Measuring  Variation 
in  General  Prices    .........      816 

The  variation  of  prices  here  measured  is  not  that  which  is  defined  by  the 
special  interest  of  consumers  ......      S47 

Or  of  producers         ........       S48 

But  more  objective,  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  science         .  .      848 

1.  Preliminary  view  of  the  phenomena  under  measurement  .  .  .       SI8 

Variation  of  general  prices  implies   jtrintd  fad*  a  sporadic  dispersion  of 
change         .........       S49 

Variation  in  prices  cannot  express  chanire  in  the  quantity  of  gold  (relative  to 

its  work),  unless  we  take  an  average  extending  over  several  years  .         _  .       S60 
But  in  a  period  of  yean  ther<  will  hHve  ncrurreu  pnigressive  or  sfenlnr  varia- 
tion* of  *  other  things ; '  which  kind  of  van  tions  can  neither  be  averaged  /^-^  1 
away,  nor  allowed  for          .....         jigitized  b\*Vj3|K3QlC 
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Edoewobth  (F.  Y.),     Variation  in  General  Prices — conid. 

II.  Divisions  and  description  uf  the  problem  •  .  •  .  . 
(1.)  To  ascertain  a  mean  variaUon  of  fEenenil  prices  as  a  mere  fact,  it  is  not 

necessary  to  show  n  fall  (or  rise)  in  each  article       .... 

Nor  that  ite  should  be  unable  to  assign  special  reasons  aecounting  for  each 
particular  variation  .....  .  . 

There  is  only  one  postulate     .....  .  . 

Which  IS  rairly  well  fulfilled    ....... 

(2.)  To  ascertain  vnriaiion  of  prices  a*  the  measure  of  the  chaniEC  »« the 
quant ily  uf  Kold  (relhtirely  to  the  work  it  has  to  do),  there  are  two  sets  of 
operations  necessary :  to  a'llow  for  the  change  in  the  volume  of  transactions, 
and  tlie  secular  variation  in  the  organisation  of  credit  and  the  rapidity  of 
circuhitinn,  to  solve  the  statistical  problem  to  whidi  by  these  corrections 
the  inveviij^ation  is  reduced  ...... 

III.  Determination  of  the  proper  species  of  average  .... 
(1 )  The  jrenenil  presumption  in  favour  of  the  arithmetic  mean  may  be 

overridden  by  the  tendency  of  priies  to  rii«e  extravagantly 
The  remedies  are  (a)  the  geuuietnc  mean;   which  is  not  sufficiently  drastic   . 
ifi)  Moiies  of  B!nooihing  the.  given  gmups  uf  observations  into  a  sweeping 

curie i  which  methods  aie  open  to  objections  .... 

(y)  The  median ;  which  species  of  average  without  manipulation  secures 

that  particular  liigh  prices,  like  cotton  and  tobacco  in  IbOi^^,  should  not 

undulv  inipresf  thtir  indiwdnality  on  the  geucral  result     . 
The  median  is  specially  adapted  to  three  sorts  of  grouping    . 
lA'hich  -seem  to  be  actually  presented  by  the  statistics  of  prices 
Methods  of  weighting  the  median       ...  .  . 

(2.)  The  average  proper  to  the  problem  in  its  second  phase  is  the  weighted 

mean  of  the  kind  employed  by  Mr.  Palgrave  .... 

The  u>eu)hl9  should  be  proportional  to  the  total  value  of  each  article ;  with  a 

correction,  if  possible,  for  the  circumstance  that  transactions  of  different 

natur<  s  put  in  use  uilferent  quantities  of  currency  (to  the  same  rolome  of 

trade)  .  .  .         '   . 

How  far  sporadic  dispersion  of  change  is  essential  to  the  solution      . 

Edgbwobth  (F.  Y.).    The  Statistics  of  Examinations.  [Read  before 
Section  F  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath,  in  September,  1888]  .     599 

Existence  and  nature  of  error.  .  .  .  ,  .  .600 

Krmr  incident  to  an  nggrepte  of  inaccurate  items     .  .  .  .      &fi 

EsiiiiiHle  of  the  error  incident  to  the  aggregate  of  marks  according  to  wliich 
the  candidates  at  a  typical  public  examination  are  arranged  .  .      0^ 

A.  Error  in  appreciating  the  work  done  at  the  examination    .  .  .      Ooi 

I.  Uncertainty  due  to  the  existeuceof  a  fniniaitim  scnsibiU  in  our  perception 

of  deirrees  uf  merit  .  .  ......      0f8 

II.  Deuations  caused  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  examiners        .  .  .      ©(4 

1.  Variaiious  in  the  importance  assigned  to  each  question       t  .      6^)9 

2.  Variations  in  the  scale  of  each  subject         .  .  .  .6*6 

(1.)  Directly  affecting  the  absolute  number  of  marks        .  .      CO? 

(3.)  lndireeil\  affecting  the  relative  position  of  the  candidates  9*7 

III.  Errors  caused  by  the  negligence  of  examiners     .  .  .  .      6W 

1.  In  marking  each  answer      .  ,  .  .  .  .609 

2.  In  the  scale  according  to  which  any  particular  paper  is  marked      .      610 

B.  Error  incurred  in  taking  the  work  done  at  the  examination  as  evidence  of 
candidate's  proficiency        ......  .611 

Total  error  reauliing  from  all  causes  .  .  .  ,  .611 

Amount  of  displacement  due  to  error;  number  of  candidates  who  may  have 

been  phired  in  a  wrong  class  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,615 

Recommendations  based  on  statistical  grounds  .  .  .  .      61J 

I.  The  arraiiijement  of  honour  lists  should  be  alphabetical     .  .  .616 

II.  The  uork  of  ausistiint  examiners  should  be  alleviated        .  .  .617 

(1.)  A  prchminary  arrangement  based  on  a  complete  examination  of 
half  the  answers  might  be  suRlcient  for  the  purpose  of  a  pass 
examination   ......  .  .      617 

(2.)  The  increase  of  the  number  of  examiners  not  so  ol^ectionable  as 
supposed        ......  .  .      619 

III.  It  might  be  possible  to  elevate,  or  depress,  the  results  of  examiners  who 
have  adopted  uiffereut  scales  .  .  ,  ,  .  .619 

IV.  The  standard  should  be  based  on  the  average,  rather  than  the  best, 
answering    .......  .  .      630 

V.  Upon  a  certain  hypothesis  the  theoretically  preterable  method  of  com- 
bining marks  may  be  to  take  their  geometrical  mean,  not  their  sum  .      630 

VI.  Query  whether  honours  and  offices  might  not  be  better  distributed  by  an 
admixture  of  f'^r/ia'oa  than  by  mere  examination    .  .  ,  .626 

Appendix,  containing  illustrations  of  theorems  in  probabilities  .  .      627-^ 

Ellis  (A.).     The  Quantitation  of  Stock  Exchange  Values       .         .     567 

I.  Introduction  •-...,  /->  t        667 

Explanation  of  the  use  of  the  term  " quantitaUon"  jj^itized  by  LjOlOQIS     M7 
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Ellis  (A.).     The  QuftfUitation  of  Stock  Exchange  Value* — eontd. 

The  object  of  the  paper  has  been  to  compare  prices  of  stock  exchange 
securities  at  different  periods,  and  to  make  up  sumelhinn;  Hke  the  ''  ludex 
Numbers"  of  the  "Economist"     ......      667 

Market  values  of  different  securities,  summary  table  ....      668 

II.  Comparison  by  percentages  ......      569 

The  quantitative  value  of  securitief  and  of  wholesale  prices  of  commodities, 

table .569 

Course  taken  by  values  of  securities  examined  in  groups :   (1.)  Railroads, 

coal  and  iron,  commercial,  Oanks,  shipping,  tramways,  insurance,  gas, 

waterworks  ........       670-72 

(8.)  Stocks  having  fixed  rates   of  interest :    colonial  Government  stocks, 

debentures,  foreign  Government  stocks      .....       S7S 

III.  Joint  stock  ppiperty  held  in  the  United  Kingdom:  The  nominal 
qiianuties  of  stocks  and  shares  taken  for  comparison  happens  to  agree 
very  closelv  with  what  can  be  picked  out  from  Mr.  Gifffu's  well  known 
statistics  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  variations 

of  par  values;  /a4/«j  .......       S7S-o 

Foreign  influences  on  prices   .......      575-6 

lY.  Causes  of  the  movement  of  prices  .....       576-7 

V.  Income  has  not  riien  with    market  values:    The  qunntity  of  stocks 
marketable  in  London,  and  of  interniitional  stocks  marketJible  indifferently 
in  l^ndon  and  on  the  continent,  appears  to  liave  diminished  in  comparison 
with  the  much  greater  increase  in  ttie  resources  availab.e  for  new  louns     .       577 
Conclusion :  That  there  have  been  quite  enough  new  securities,  and  that  we 
do  not  want  any  more  of  the  speru.iitive  kind ;  that  it  is  better  to  accept  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest  on  the  investments  that  we  have  made,  than  to 
encourage  the  reckless  competition  ol  new  railways  and  new  lands  with 
tliose  which  are  already  acting        ......       578 

Appendix  A.  Statement  showiug  the  nominal  value  of  the  different  securities 
quoted  in  the  "Oflicial  List,"  classified  under  each  head,  and  the  total 
amount  of  authorised  and  actual  capital  which  was  represented  therein  on 
the  SUt  December.  1U81-88  ......       670-B2 

^—  fi.  Securities  and  amounts  valued  .....       582-9 

IHecuetion  on  Mr.  A.  Ellis**  Paper : 
Hendrikfl  (F.) 

Was  inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  over  25  per  cent.,  which 
had  arisen  in  the  stook  exchange  market  prices  of  the  pnst  ten  years, 
1877-87,  so  far  as  regards  debenture  stocks  of  Knglish  railway  and  other 
first  class  securities,  had  remarkably  well  illustrated  what  seemed  a 
natural  deduction  from  the  principles  of  political  economy,  namely,  that 
the  present  value  of  a  perpetual  or  Axed  rate  of  interest  for  money  would 
increase  in  the  Inverse  ratio  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  or  would 
decrease  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  a  rise  thereof         ....       590-9S 

Paul  (H.  Moncrieff) 

While  complimenting  the  author  on  the  research  displayed  in  his  interesting 
paper,  could  not  accept  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived  .       592-8 

Hamilton  (R.) 

Referred  to  the  importance  of  *'  Sinking  Funds  "       •  .  .  .693 

Glorep  (J.) 

Shared  the  feeling  of  the  meetin|[  in  saying  they  were  under  great  obligation 
to  the  author,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  they  would  best  appreciate  his 
labours  if  they  were  contented  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  his  figures  as 
indications  and  nothing  more  .  .  *  •  .  .       593-4 

Begg  (F.  F.) 

Said,  as  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he  should  be  very  glad  if  a  check 
was  given  by  any  thing  that  was  said  in  the  uaper  to  rpecuhitive  transac- 
tions,  such  ms  those  which  had  been  so  much  talked  hImuI  recently,  and 
which  were  a  prostitution  of  the  institution  rather  than  an  exercise  of  its 
proper  functions     ........       694-5 

Elliott  (T.  H.) 

Although  he  very  much  agreed  with  the  author's  general  conclusions,  he 
differed  from  him  in  some  degree  as  to  the  reasons  which  led  to  those 
conclusions,  and  as  to  the  facts  on  which  they  were  based  .  .  .      595 

BawBon  (Sir  R.  W.) 

Suggested  that  the  author  should  supplement  his  paper  by  separating  into 
distinct  categories  the  securities  yielding  a  fixed  dividend  and  those  that 

Jieided  a  fluctuating  dividend-    He  thought  also  that  items  that  were  so 
irge  as  really  to  overwhelm  the  others  should  be  shown  separately  .       596-6 

Matthews  (J.  £.) 

Dealt  with  foreign  loans         .  .  .  •  •  Digitizad  by 
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Ellis  (A.).    Dvtcwfum  on  his  Paper — eontd. 
Qiffen  (B.,  Chairman) 

Considering  thiit  the  subject  was  comparniirely  new,  i  grsnt  denl  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  a  piiper  of  this  sort,  wlmtever  its  defects  might  be,  because  it 
brought  the  subject  before  the  public  for  the  first  time«  a  ad  start^l  a  form 
of  inquiry  which  might  ^row  to  l>e  very  useful.  Witt  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  rise  in  the  price  of  securities  and  the  fall  in  the  priee 
of  commodities,  the  proper  comparison  was  between  the  yield  of  the 
securities  and  the  prices  of  commodities.  They  would  often  find  in  many 
states  of  the  money  market,  at  least  when  the  pnce  of  securities  ro^,  am 
indicated  by  the  number  of  years'  purchase,  that  there  was  a  fall  in  the 

Erice  of  comuiodities.  Still  that  a*aa  not  the  way  in  which,  to  the  best  of 
is  recollection,  be  had  used  the  word  in  dealing  with  the  question  to 
which  the  author  had  referred.  What  he  believed  he  had  pointed  out  w&«, 
that  it  was  important  always  to  recognise  that  relativrly  a  rise  of  securitiee, 
if  commodities  did  not  change  in  value,  of  itself  meant  a  relative  fall  in  the 
value  of  commodities ;  that  was  as  between  the  securities  and  commodities, 
and  that  was  a  fact  which  should  always  be  remembered    .  .  .       il9&-A 

Ellis  (A.),  reply: 

Acknowledged  the  uiefnlneas  of  the  discussion,  and  promised  at  a  future 
time  to  amend  bis  paper  by  adding  fresh  matter     ....       S98 

Emiobatioit.  Emiffratian  and  Immigration  from  and  info  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1887  [report  by  &.  Giffen  on  the  Statistical 
Tables] 402 

Increase  of  emigration  of  previoxu  year  has  continued  .  .  .  SfiS-9 

Comparison  of  emigration  and  immigration  figures  for  1885-87,  UtbU,  .  369 

Number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  in  1887  Urgest  yet  reached  except 

1883 869 

Proportion  of  the  emigrants  to  population  in  1887  was  o"t6  per  cent. .  .  349 

Numbers  of  cabin  and  steeraee  passengers  leaving  the  Cnited  Kingdom  for 

places  out  of  Europe  in  each  of  the  years  1876-87  ....  S70 

Emiv;ration  to  the  United  States         ......  S70-71 

Immigration  in  1883-87,  tables  ......  371 

The  net  emigration  proper  was  composed  of  93,628  adult  males,  64,638  adult 

female*,  and  37.756  children  ......  873 

DestiuHtion  of  emiifrRnts.  tables  ......  372-4 

Emigrants  rejected  by  United  Sutes  in  1886-87  <m  ground  that  they  were 

likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  table        .....  874-5 

ENaLiSH  LiTEBATUBB.    See  Books. 

Examinations,  Statistics  of  (see  Edgeworth)         ....  600 

ExoHANOBS,  Foreign,  for  1887       .         .         .  .         .         •         .  224 

Exports,  United  Kingdom.     Tables  of  merchandiBe,  1882-87  .         .  2L2-1S 

table  of  gold  and  silyer,  1885-87 217 


FrNANOiAL  AND  CoMMEBCiAL  H18TOBT  of  1887.    See  Commerce      .  127 
FlBB9.     The  Fires  in  London  during  the  Tear  1887,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  [from  Captain  Shaw's  Report  for  1887]           .  136 

Number  of  calls  for  flres,  and  of  fires  during  the  year,  with  table  distinguish- 
ing serious  from  slight  in  each  year  1867-87,  and  lives  lost  and  endangered  1S6-7 
Number  of  journeys,  water  used        ......  137 

Strength  of  the  brigade,  telephonic  communication,  number  of  watches         .  138 

Table  of  number  ot  fires.  18H4-87,  classified  according  to  occupations  .  139 

of  number  of  fires,  classified  under  causes  assigned,  and  table  showing 

numbers  on  each  day  of  the  week,  1878-87  ....  140 

ForiLLB,  (Af.  de).    Letter  addressed  to,  by  Mr.  M.  G-.  MulhaU.        .  162 


Q^RBMAN  LiTBBATUBB.    See  Books. 

Gbbuany.  Rdative  Advantages  of  the  Railways  and  Waterways 
of  [Translated  from  the  **  Bulletin  du  Minist^re  des  Traraux 
Publics,"  November,  1887] 

Quotation  from  publication  by  M.  Toilt,  of  Cologne  .... 

Estimate  of  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  over  the  German  navigable  ways  in 
lS8k  Basin  of  R^ist  Prussia,  Niemen,  Vistula,  Pregel,  and  Passarge, 
2,227,ocx)  tons  I  basin  of  the  Oder,  861,000;  basin  of  the  Elbe,  7,767,000-, 
basin  of  the  Weser,  218,000;  basin  of  the  Kms,  176,000;  basin  of  the 
Khine.  7.565,000 ;  Lake  of  Constance,  338.000,  and  the  Danube,  210,000 
tons,  making  in  all,  including  the  small  coasting  trade  of  Frisches  and 
Curisches  Hoff,  a  total  of  19.362,000  tuns  . 
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GBBMA.NT.    Advantoffes  of  the  Bailwayt  and  Waierwayt — contd. 

The  trafflc  on  the  navigable  streams  of  North  Germany  is  of  very  much 
gretiter  importance  thaa  that  of  South  Germany    .... 

Weijcht  of  gw>ds  carried  amoants  to  16.500,000  toiis  lor  North  Germany,  and 
3,000.000  for  South  Germany.  If  we  oompare  East  and  West  Germany,  it 
will  be  found  thai  the  former  has  the  predominance 

German  river  and  canal  fltret  in  1883,  tabU     ..... 

Distribution  of  steamers  employed  in  transport  work,  table   . 

Nature  of  the  goodii  carried, /aA/««    ...... 

Traffic  on  German  jrailways,  tables      ...... 

Cuniparison  of  rail  and  water  transport,  table  .... 

Character  o(  goods  carried  by  water  especially  in  bales 

The  increasingly  important  part  taken  by  German  navigable  ways  in  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise  is  due  partly  to  the  action  of  the  State,  and  partly  to 
the  natural  causes  of  expansion.  The  action  of  the  State  has  been 
manifested  in  two  ways :  by  the  executiou  of  improvement  in  the  water 
ways,  and  by  the  erection  of  ports  and  qua^s  at  the  most  important  points 

Employment  of  steam  in  river  and  canal  navigation,  and  its  advantages 

Kiver  and  canal  navigation  offer  three  methods  ot  transport  with  aifTerent 
rates,  as  follows :  (I )  transport  by  steam  carrier*.  (2)  transport  in  barges 
towed  by  steam,  and  (3)  iraiisportby  sailing  siiips  .... 

The  necessity  which  almost  invHrial)ly  exists  for  the  convorance  of  the  goods 
for  a  certain  distance  over  rail  or  road  prejudicially  affects  the  cheapness 
or  water  transport  ........ 

EfFecis  of  the  cost  of  transport  ...... 

If  we  consider  the  movement  of  goods  carried  in  one  direction  or  another  on 
the  Rhine,  Eliie,  or  Oder,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  cunclusion 
than  that  the  traffic  of  these  navigHl)le  ways  owes  a  part  of  its  Huccess  to 
circumstances  absolutely  opposed  10  the  general  policy  in  the  matter  of 
exchanges   ......... 

Imports  and  exports  of  coal  and  coke  during  the  year  1884  by  water  and  by 
rail,  table    ......... 

Advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  establishment  of  waterways 

Public  opinion  in  iis  infatuation  for  canals  and  improvements  of  natural 
waterways,  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  true  influence  that 
navigable  ways  mav  exercise  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 
The  happy  effects  that  one  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  opening  of  these 
ways  upon  the  development  of  public  prosperity  are  frequently  nullified 
by 'the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  ceruiin  basins.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  rather  iniportaiiou  than 
exportation  that  is  benefited  ...... 
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GiFFBN  (R.,  LL.D.). 
pared 


MecerU  Changes  in  Fricee  and  Incomee  cam- 


Preliminary :  reference  to  his  paper  in  1879  on."  The  Fall  of  Prices  and  Com- 
mudities  since  1873  "....... 

Explanations  and  definitions ....... 

Consideration  of  the  si^s  of  appreciation  or  depredation  in  an  advancing 
community  as  distinguished  from  a  stationary  community  . 

Purchasing  power  of  money   ....... 

The  appreciation  of  gold :  reference  to  former  papers,  and  inquiry  whether 
the  suggestion  there  thrown  out  hafi  since  been  confirmed  by  the  facts,  and 
in  what  sense  there  has  been  appreciation  of  gold  in  recent  years.  I'abUs  . 

The  degree  and  character  of  appreciation :  the  rise  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold  measured  by  comnMMUtiea  being  established,  it  remains  for  considera- 
tion to  which  of  the  types  described  in  our  preliminnry  remarks  this 
appreciation  belongs;  and  whether  it  is  an  appreciation  in  which  the 
income  per  head  of  the  community,  and  the  earnings  per  head  of  the  wage 
earners,  diminish :  an  appreciation  in  which  the  aggregate  income  of  tiie 
whole  community  diminiskhes,  or  a  case  where  incomes  remain  stationary 
althougli  commodities  fall    . 

The  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  silver }  the  appreciation  of  ^Id  measured 
by  average  commodities  being  established,  and  the  appreciation  being  of  a 
type  in  which,  as  the  communit-es  affected  are  advancing  at  the  same  time 
in  material  wealth,  there  is  no  diminution,  or  at  any  rate  no  great  diminu- 
tion, of  average  incomes  the  similar  facts  respecting  silver  to  be  inquired 
into  ......... 

Characters  of  appreciation  and  depreciation  at  different  periods :  Australian 
and  Califomian  gold  discoveries  and  earlier  dates   .... 

The  causes  of  appreciation  and  depreciation:  difficulty  of  the  inquiry, 
chanees  in  the  movement  of  money,  dynamic  equilibrium,  tables    . 

The  redistribution  of  wealth :  omsequcnces  of  the  appreciation  of  money 
dealt  with  in  their  social  and  other  effects  ..... 

The  future  course  of  prices,  table      ...... 

Table  A.  Prices  of  leading  wholesale  commodities  in  January,  1873, 1879, 1883, 
and  1883,  and  December,  1888,  compared    ..... 

B.  Comparison  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  "  Economist,"  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck, Hoard  of  Trade  import  and  export  prices,  Dr.  Soetbeer,  and  l»^ 
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Table  C.  Areraiee  imports  per  head  and  fotal  importi  and  exports  per  liead  of 
Uie  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  undermentioned  quiDquennial 
periods;  also  atiowing  percent Hge  increuse or  decreiiset       .  .  .       731 

D.  StaU-.nicnt  oi  {jross  amount  i>(  profits  assessed  to  inooroe  tax  per 

head  in  undermentiitned  quinquennial  periods         ....       7^ 

— —  E.  Comparison  of  waives  rates  published  in  the  second  report  of  the 
labour  corres|)ondeiice  of  the  Boani  of  Trs*de  on  trades  anions      .  .       731 

y.  WH^es  in  Luncashire  mills  given  by  Mr.  Lord,  President  of  the 

Msncliestrr  Chamber  of  Commerce  .....       7S3 

G.  Suiiiinary  of  tables  shoving  increase  of  wages  given  in  se^'eml  trades 

in  Lancashire,  given  in  by  Mr.  Lord,  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 

of  Commerce  .......  .       7M 

H.  Record  of  wages  paid  at  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  flroin  1840 

to  end  of  1885 7M 

I.  Earniiier^  of  coHlhewers  in  Durham    .....       TW 

K.  Rate  of  money  wages  of  ordinnrv  ngricultaral  lalwnrers,  1870-71, 

and  18s()-81.    Sutement  of  Mr.  8.  B.  L'Oruce      ...  .787 

Appendix  A.  Extracts  from  replies  to  circulars  issued  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Depression  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  .  .  .       768 

B   Germany :  Building  wages ;  expense  of  uving ;  wages  of  railwaj 

emplou'B,  8ic.  .......  •        800 

C.  Wages  in  cotton  spinning  asd  cotton  weaving  in  Belgium     .  .       8'i3 

1).  Mining  wages  in  Belpum      .....  .       803 

E.  Averages  of  price  of  flour;  workmen's  wages  in  Belgium.  Sec  .       8QS 

F.  Wages  in  Italy .804 

Discussion  on  Mr.  R.  Oiffen^s  Paper: 
Foxwell  (Professor  H.  a.) 

Hoped  that  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  •'appreciation*'  wonid 
henceforward  be  legnrded  as  settltil.  The  expression  had  always  bren 
nseii  by  scientific  men  in  a  definite  sense.  It  wa»  intended  to  indicate  a 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  as  expressed  in  terms  of  certain 
selected  representative  commodities  •  .  .  .  •       80&-8 

Ilorton  (S.  Dana) 

Thought  the  paper  a  most  important  one       .  •  •  •  •       808 

Marshall  (Professor  A.) 

Agreed  witli  what  wns  said  in  it  about  the  use  of  the  word  "appreciation.** 
When  we  were  speaking  of  the  appicciation  or  depreciation  of  gold  or 
silver  we  must  alwHvs  make  it  cl('i»r  what  were  the 'things  in  terms  of 
which  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  was  measured.  When  the  term 
"appreciation  of  gold"  is  U9ed  alone  it  should,  as  Mr.  Giffen  says,  be  taken 
to  mean  a  rise  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  gold,  whaierer  be  the 
causes  to  which  that  rise  happtn^  to  be  due.  And  consistency  requires 
that  the  vame  interpretation  Kuould  be  given  to  the  term  "appreciation  of 
silver"         .........       808-9 

Edgeworth  (Professor  F.  Y.) 

Wished  to  endorse  Mr.  Giffen's  statement  that  in  calcalating  an  index 
number  to  express  a  variation  in  general  prices,  it  was  not  likely  to  make 
much  difTereticc  what  importance  was  attached  to  tlie  different  com- 
modities whose  changes  of  price  formed  the  data    ....       800 

Bourne  (S.) 

Failed  to  sec  any  proof  at  all  that  they  were  suffering  from  a  deficiency  of 
gold.  There  had  been  a  vast  increiisc  in  the  means  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  world  without  the  iiiten^ention  of  currency.  Mercantile 
traiisiictions  were  now  carried  on  by  means  of  paper  and  promises  to  pay, 
which  were  transferred  from  one  to'auother  ....       810 

Sauerbeck  (A.) 

Did  not  think  that  index  numbers  could  ever  give  complete  accamcy,  but 
they  could  give  an  approiich  to  correctness  being  checked— as  in  the  case 
of  his  own  numbers— by  quantities  on  two  different  systems  .  .       811 

Craigie  (Major  P.  Gt.) 

Thought  that  wages  had  not  fallen  as  much  as  prices  .  .  .811 

Ghimett  (F.  B.,  C.B.,  Chairman) 

Was  sure  whatever  difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  other  matters, 
there  would  be  none  with  regard  to  the  thanks  that  were  due  to  Mr.  Giffen 
for  his  most  interesting  and  able  paper       ....  811-lS 

Giffen  (R.),  reply; 

Dealt  with  allegations  and  criticisms.  .  .    Digitized  by  GoOgl(5**-» 
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iMinasATlON  into  United  Kingdom.     See  Emigration. 

Impobts,  United  Kingdom.     Tables  of  merchandise,  1883-87  . 

table  of  gold  and  silver,  1885-87 

iNAuauBAL  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Society  (Br.  T.  Graham 
Balfour,  F.R.S.) 

Incomes.  Dittrihution  of^  in  Oermany.  [Translated  from  the 
"Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legislation  Oomparee,"  January, 
1888.]  (A  summary  of  a  report  upon  the  material  wellbeing  of 
G-ermanj,  addressed  by  Dr.  Engel,  late  Director  of  the  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau,  to  the  Society  of  Political  Economy  at  Berlin)  . 

ProportioDal  distribution  of  incomei  and  mean  income  per  taxpayer  and  per 

inhabitiint  iu  PruuiH  in  1872. 1878,  and  1884-8S,  tables 
Ditto,  in  Silxonv.  1879  and  1884.  tables  ..... 

ClauificatioM  of  incomes         ....... 

Proportion  of  coat  of  bodily  requirements  to  actual  incomes,  tahle     . 
Distribution  of  income  in  Pnusia  and  the  empire,  tahle*        .  . 

Ifcomsb.  Statistica  ofy  in  Prusma,  Saxony y  and  the  United  King- 
dom. [Translnted  from  the  "  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  de  Legis- 
lation Comparee,"  May,  1888] 
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The  p^eneral  system  of  the  taxation  of  incomes  which  is  applied  in  Prussia, 
Snxony,  »nd  tlie  United  Kingdom  furnishes  the  necessary  basis  for  an 
estimate  of  the  proeress  of  wealth,  and  by  comparin);  the  estimates  of 
private  fortunes  in  these  countries  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  approximate 
idea  of  their  respective  wcHllh         ...... 

Population  and  incomes,  tablfs  ...... 

Prom  an  examinaiion  of  the  tables  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  mean  income 
per  head  of  the  popuJHtion  amounted  1035/  in  1875,  and  in  1886  to  34^  only 

Persons  assessable  to  income  tax  in  Unit«d  Kingdom,  Prussia,  and  Saxony   . 

The  total  incomes  of  the  Prussian  population  amounted  to  392  millions 
sterling  in  1876,  and  444  millions  at  the  end  of  1886,  an  increase  of  only 
13  per  cent.  ....... 

Small  incomes,  increase  of,  tables       ...... 

Mr.  Goschrn's  statement  m  to  incomes  from  150/.  to  yxl.     , 

Stat4'ments  a»  to  the  distribntiun  uf  tlie  Prtissian  pumiliition  as  regards  the 
taxation  of  incomes  and  classes  {Smkommenstener  Klassnisteuer),  tables    . 

Soetbeer's  est  imatcs  of  the  incomes  of  the  Prussian  people,  tables 

Prussian  saringd  banks,  table ....... 

Life  assurances,  table  ....... 

Incomes  in  Saxon v,  their  progress  and  distribution,  tables 

Life  assurance  and  saTiugs  banks  in  Saxony  ..... 

United  Kingdom :  estimate  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax, 
tables  ......... 

lyooKES  and  Prices,  recent  changes  in  (see  O-fffen) 

Indbx  Numbers  (see  Bourne)       ....... 

iKYSHTiOKaj  Awards  for  meritorious.    See  Discoveries    . 
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J0NB8  (B.).     Progress,  Organisation,  and  Aims  of  Working  Class 
Co-operators    . 33 

Tbe  position  of  cooperative  societies  at  the  end  of  1886,  shown  in  a  table     .        33 

I.  Betail  dtstributire  societies :  Their  progress  has  been  irregular,  and  there 
are  great  differences  in  the  proportions  of  shares,  sales,  and  profits  to  the 
number  or  members  .......        34 

Retail  societies,  grouped  according  to  the  amounts  of  their  trade,  and 
according  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situat^rd,  table  .  .        3S 

In  sorting  societies  those  trades  that  are  easiest  to  manage  and  require  the 
sun|)ort  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people  are  first  engaged  in, 
ana  the  business  is  afterward-*  extended     .....        85-6 

Extent  to  which  **  domestic  production  "  (i.f .,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  baking.  Ike.)  is  carried  on  by  retail  distributive  societies        .        86-7 

Corn-milling,  farming,  &c.      .......         87 

II.  Whole«ale  distributive  societies :  Tliere  are  only  two  co-operative  whole- 
sale societies  ........        88 

Tlieir  growth  and  management  explained,  tables         ....        89-40 

III.  Co-operative  productive  societies :    There  were  66  in  18S6         .  40 
List  of  224  co-operative  productive  societies  registered  and  become  extinct 

between  18.50  and  18S0        .  .  .  .  .  .  .41 

Progress  made  in  1K76-86,  tables  .....        4S 

IV.  Ijind  and  building  societies :  Under  the  Indnstrial  Societies  Act  there 

were,  in  1885,  f>ixty-nine  land  and  building  societies,  and  advance*  of  which  V^r^rrf /> 
no  complete  details  are  given  are  made  by  Uie  distrihntive  societies  .1:  ^VUI^  LC 
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Y.  Penny  bank*:  There  were  in  1884  154  societiet  which  had  Joined  these 
banks.  The  depontta  for  Uie  year  were  60,000^  ;  the  wiUidnvals  i5,ooo{., 
and  the  total  deposits  io8,cx3o/.    There  were  88,626  depoaitors       .  .         41 

Progre»a  from  1859  to  1681,  tabl«        .....  .4* 

VI.  Educational  work:  Of  late  yearn  there  has  lieen  a  gndaallr  {rroviag 
conviction  in  tlie  minds  uf  co-operators  that  the  beat  use  to  make  of  their 
educMtiouHJ  fands  ia  to  diurminate  as  widely  as  pooaible  among  their 
members  an  accarate  knowledge  of  rcoiioniics'      ...  .44 

Work  done  Uy  these  societies,  8eholarsbip«.  lerturea,  newspapers,  tracta,  Stc  .  45-4 

General  growth  of  co-operative  societies,  186:2*S9,  tiihlei        .  .  .  46-T 

VII.  Or^unisHiion  :  Explanation  of  the  mode  of  forming  and  carrying  on 
societies  Hud  of  the  relaiions  of  other  societies  to  the  "wholesale  '*\toAut- 
tive  societies  comprise  three  groups:  (1)  ihoee  formed  in  the  intemts  of 
consumers,  ^2)  those  formed  by  consumers  and  workers  combined,  and  (S) 

those  formed  in  the  interests  of  workers  only  .  ,  .  .  4B 

The "  Cooperative  Union,"  it<  oonstitution,  memberahip,  and  sections 
VJII.  Aims:  The  oldest  society  date*  nrom  1777,  the  next  fh>m  i79a.  sad 

though  there  are  at  present  37  societies  older  than  the  Rochdale  one,  Uie 

S resent  co-openttive  movement  is  oaually  dated  from  the  birth  of  the 
.ochdale  Pioneers*  Society  in  l^jii  .   •         .  .  .  .  SO 

Statutory  protection  was  first  giveu  by  the  Friendly  Societiea*  Act»  and  other 
Acts  followed  ........         SI 

Co-operators  agree  that  some  people  get  too  great  a  proportion  of  this  world's 
goods,  Mhile  millions  get  too  little ;  and  they  hope  by  means  of  oo-operatiou 
to  remote  most  of  the  inequities,  although  tliey  never  expect  to  remove  all 
tlir  inequalities  Briefly,  they  believe  that  by  becoming  poasesaora  of 
oipiial  and  combining  together  in  using  it,  they  can  reduce  the  interest  or 
remuneration  to  be  pHid  to  capitalista  10  a  very  small  figure,  much  beiow 
wh.1t  they  have  hitherto  received     ......         SS-4 

Apjieiidix :  TabU  1.  Showing  the  progress  of  those  oo-operativa  retail  sodeties 
whose  sales  in  1H86  exceeded  100,000  .....         S4^ 

TahU  II.  Showing  the  number  of  co-operative  retail  societies  that  hare  branch 
stores,  and  the  numbers  possessed  by  them  .  .  .  .         fi6 

^—  111.  Showing  the  co-operative  retail  societies  that  have  talfen  np  land 

fur  agricultural  purposes     .......         S6 

IV.  Showing  the  principal  events  in  connection  with  the  Go-operative 

Wholesale  Socuty,  Limited,  since  ita  commencement  .  .  .57 

V.    Showing  the  progress  ot  the  co-operative  wholesale  socieUes  from 

1864  to  lsn6 S8-4 

"—  VI.  Showing  the  position  of  60  co-operative  prodnctive  sodeties  in 
18K6 fiO^ 

• VII.    Showing  the  principal  events  in  connection  with  the  ^eottiah 

Co-<>t>erati\'e  Society,  Limited,  since  its  commencement       .  .  .AS 

VI II.    Showing  the  progress  of  the  Scottish   Co-operative  Wholesale 

Society,  Limited,  (roDi  its  commencement  in  September,  1868,  to  ITecember, 

18»6  .........         63 

IX.    Showing  the  position  of  4.1  co-operative  societies  in  1876  .  .        6S 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Jones's  Fa/per : 
Neale  (E.  V.) 

Pointed  out  that  the  paper  had  no  reference  to  the  present  Industrial  and 
r-rovident  Societies  .\et  passed  in  1876  to  consolidate  snd  amend  the  law 
relaliii);  to  these  soeit^ties,  which  gave  them  mII  the  lulvHnlages  tor  carrying 
on  their  husiness  enjoyed  by  the  more  wealthy  ussociutions  formed  under 
thii  Joint  stuck  Companies  Act,  iucluding  the  power  of  holding  land  to  an 
unlimiied  extent     ........         M 

Holyoake  (G.  J.) 

In  co-operation  there  were  strata  of  opinion  as  there  were  in  the  geological 
worlu.  He  belonged  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  He  was  with 
co-operation  when  it  began,  and  observed  theprocess  of  ita  evolution  from 
Oweuite  societies.  He  thought  that  the  causes  ot  poverty  were  as  well 
known  as  the  causes  of  disease,  and  might  be  as  certainly  prevented.  If 
only  half  of  the  millions  ot  profits  produced  in  workshops  were  divided 
among  the  workmen  who  produced  it,  pauperism  would  be  no  more  known 
in  our  land.  These  were  some  of  the  higher  aims  of  co-operation.  If  in 
years  to  come  they  would  be  told  that  it  had  succeeded  in  the  workshops 
as  it  had  xlreudy  .tucceeded  in  the  stores,  the  statistics  of  ita  progress  would 
be  eloquent  and  interesting  ...... 


]>0X8ej  (Rev.  I.) 

Thought  tliHt  when  they  learnt  that  a  million  of  working  men  were  affected 
by  this  co-operative  movement,  and  hiid  been  developing  an  nmouiit  of  tact 
and  prudence,  and  patience,  and  perseverance,  which  were  among  the 
noblest  clementa  of  British  character,  he  was  snre  that  they  would  have  a 
higher  esteem  lor  working  men  than  had  yet  been  given  to  them   ,r^  ODol?^ 
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PAOB 
JoKBS  (B.).    Diaeutrion  on  his  Paper — cawtd. 
Foxwell  (Professor  H.  8.) 

Said  that  the  principle  of  co-opention  was  partnership  and  common  interest, 
and  this  must  be  extended  until  it  embraced  the  workshop  as  well  as  the 
store ;  indeed  it  was  more  essential  in  the  case  of  the  producer  than  the 
consumer.  Profit-sharing  was  distrusted  both  by  employer  and  employed. 
The  employer  thought  anv  profits  riven  to  the  workman  must  be  lost  by 
himself,  the  workman  tlioufcht  that  auy  profits  he  would  obtain  must  be 
due  to  incrrased  labonr  on  his  part.  The  fact  was  that  there  might  be  a 
large  creation  of  profit  in  most  concerns  without  any  additional  labour  on 
the  part  of  any  concerned.  If  the  worker  were  directly  interested  in 
profit*,  much  waste  and  costly  superrision  might  be  saved .  .  67-8 

Bourne  (S.) 

A  wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  application  of  oo-operation  to 
production  and  distribution.  The  task  of  distribution  was  comparatively 
easv ;  but  in  production  capital  must  be  invested  iu  the  purchase  of  plant 
and  materials,  and  the  business  could  not  be  carried  on  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  the  same  way  as  the  distributive  process.  Co-operatiou  was  the 
ri|;ht  principle,  and  one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  this  Country  eroaned 
was  tne  large  accumulations  of  capitalists,  and  the  power  which  they  had 
to  compel  consumers  of  articles  at  times  to  pay  what  they  chose  to  exact  .        68-9 

Seton  (a.) 

Thought  that  the  higher  clais  of  workmen  and  not  the  labourers  benefited 
by  oo-operation       ........        69 

Craigie  (Major) 

Doubted  the  applicability  of  the  coK>perative  principle  to  farming     .  69-70 

EawsoB  (H.  G.) 

Doubted  whether  cooperation  or  profit  sharing  could  make  fanning  pay       •       7 
Hendriks  (F.,  Chairman) 

Calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  Oreat  Britain  was  brought 
within  the  influeure  of  do-operative  societies,  and  that  the  business 
produced  a  return  of  39  per  cent,  on  capital.  He  thought  that  the  results 
of  the  worKing  class  co-operative  movement  bad  so  far  been  wonderfnlly 
successful,  that  they  showed  remarkable  administrative  power,  and  were 
destined  as  time  went  on  to  attain  a  far  greater  development  than  was 
indicated  by  iheir  present  position  .....       70-73 

Jones  (B.),  reply : 

Pointed  out  that  profits  were  divided  according  to  trade  and  not  capital,  and 
therefore  went  to  consumers.  Referring  to  ftirming.  he  said  they  must  give 
it  a  fair  chance  in  what  might  be  CMlled  a  succession  of  seasons,  and  when 
that  was  done  co-operators  believed  that  they  would  have  a  fair  profit  left 
upon  the  average    ........        72-8 

Lett  (Professor  Leone).  Beference  to  his  death  by  Dr.  T.  Qraham 
Balfour,  F.B.S.,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  15th  May, 

1888 382 

resolution  concerning  the  death  of,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of. 

the  Society  on  10th  May,  1888 340 

noticeof  the  death  of,  from  the  "Saturday  Beriew"  .         .     340-42 

{186-200 
664^2 
838-65 

Maxriagbs.    See  ItegUtration. 

Mbtiobolooical  Table  by  James  Glaisher 206-7 

MnrsB,  work  and  waffes  in  Cornish  (see  Price)        ....  497 

Mttlhall  (M.  G.).    Letter  to  M.  de  FoviUe 162 

NBincAim-SPALLABT  (Dr.  F.  X.  Ton).  Translation  of  an  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Ton  Neumann-Spallart,  whieh  appeared  in 
a  supplement  to  the  14th  Tolume  of  the  Austrian  "  Statistische 
Monatschrift." 348-^ 

Or? lOiAL  Statistics,  unsuitable  subjects  for    .        .         .  ^.^^.^^  ^^ G(5@^le 
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PATiOBATE    (K.   H.   iBglifl).      Proqrestire   Taxation  a»  Levied    im 
Switzerland,  Cantons  BaeeUStadt,  de  Vand,  and  Uri  .         .         .227 

I.  Introdnction  ........  337 

EcoDomj  in  administration  not  saffinently  reguded  ....  SS7 

Simplicitv  in  pUn  often  onrqunl  in  incidence .....  SSS 

Remarks'  by   Mr.  J.  R.  McCuUoch,  Sir  G.  C.  Levis,  M.  Leon  Sey,  Mr. 

Gladstone,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  ......  928 

That  BTSteni  vicious  which  sets  interest  and  dnty  of  individnnlB  at  vuiance  .  SSS 

II.  Syiitrm  of  nrofrressive  taxation  in  Svirxerland      ....  SSS 

Occupations  nf  inbabiUnts.  Cantons  BitMl-Stadv,  de  Vand,  and  Uri  .  .  SSS 

Taxation  in  thrre  Cantons.  1862. 1872,  and  1881  .  .  .  .SSI 

Taxation  in  Switzerland  increased  of  late  yean  .  .  .  .  3S4 

Increase  in  direct  taxation      .  .  .....  3^ 

Suite  taxes  per  head  in  Siritzerland,  1863, 1872,  and  1881       .  .  .  SS5 

Canton  Basd-Stadt.    System  of  prof^resaire  taxation  dates  from  1840  .  9S6 

Present  law  in  Canton  6asel-Siadt  dates  from  1887,  in  CanUm  de  Tand  from 

1886,  in  Canton  Uri  from  1886         ......  SS6 

III.  Canton  Basel-Stadt SiM 

Principal  sections  of  law  of  1886        .  .  .  .  .  .  3S7 

Incometax,  taxpayers;  division  into  classes  .  ....  337 

Property  tax.  taxpayers  -,  division  into  classes  .  ...  338 

Tax  on  inheritances  ;  exemptions;  rates  of  tax  ....  338 

Fopulationof  Canton;  taxation  in  1884  .  .  .  .  .340 

Apportionment  of  tax  on  income  and  earnings  in  1884  .  .  .  340 

Aiteration  in  taxation  bt  law  of  1887  .  .  .  .  .340 

Taxable  capital  in  1S8S,'1884.  and  1885  .  .  .  .  .341 

Comparison  of  incidence  of  property  tax,  1875, 1^79.  and  18S3  .  .  Sti 

Alteration  in  number  of  taxpayers  from  187$  to  1883;  alteration  in  incidence 

of  pioperty  tax,  1875  to  1879  ......  313 

Properties  alwve  40,000/.,  1875. 1879.  and  1883  .  .  .  .  StS 

Taxation  of  yearly  earnings,  law  of  1887        .....  S44 

Taxation  of  inceme  deriral  from  property ;  rate  per  cent.,  law  of  1^         .  34« 

Kffect  of  new  system  ........  345 

IV.  Canton  ile  Vaud  .......  346 

Principal  sections  of  law  of  1886       ......  S4S 

General  refrulatioos    .......  346 

Personal  tax;  basis  of  taxation;  clas^e^;  rates  .  .  •  .  ?46 

-    IMvision  of  property  and  income  into  classes ....  346 

Rates  of  Ux   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .347 

Income  derived  from  property  .  ....  347 

Kxemptions  and  deductions  allowed  ......  348 

Property  tax;  division  into  classes      ......  S48 

Rate  of  tax  on  income  derived  from  property .  ...  851 

Rate  of  tax  on  income  fiom  earning;  aednctioDs  allowed  according  to 

nnmber  in  family    .....  .  .  353 

Rod  property,  amount  of  tax  payable  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  different 

classes        .........  354 

Numlier  of  classes  in  which  a  taxpayer  may  be  taxed  .  .  .354 

Kumber  and  classes  of  taxpayers        ......  355 

V.  Canton  Uri  ........  396 

Principal  sections  of  law  of  1886        ...  ...  846 

Poll  tax 356 

Property  on  which  tax  is  charged       ......  356 

Property  tax;  divifiion  into  claases     ....  .  .356 

Inrome  tax,  divioion  into  daues        ......  357 

Income  tax ;  proportion  per  cent,  of  tax  on  different  amounts  of  inccme       .      %7 

Differences  in  system  in  the  1  hree  cantons     .....  358 

VI.  Progressive  taxation  in  F.ngland  ....  .  .  358 

Rates  nf  income  tax  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1799,  and  by  Mr.  Addington  in 

1803 358 

Abatements  alloa'ed  in  income  tax  at  present  time     ....  359 

Triple  Mssessnients;  Mr.  Pitt.  ......       360 

Vil.  General  conclusions        .......  364 

Abntenients  preferable  to  progressive  taxation  ....       865 

M.  l/cou  Say  on  system  in  force  in  Switzerland  ....       365 

Luxuries  should  be  taxed,  but  danerer  ot  tax  on  capital  .  .      367 

Table  I.  Swiss  census  of  1880;  principal  occupations  of  inhabKants,  Cantons 

Uri,  Basel- Stadt.  and  de  Vaud         .  .  ...  .  .       SSS 

II.  TnxHtion  per  head  of  population.  Cantons  Uri,  Basel-Stadt,  and  de 

Vaud,  1862   1872,  and  1881 9S4 

III.  Switzerland;  Sute  taxes  per  head  of  population,  1863, 187S,  and 

1881 8W 

' IV.  Canton  Basel-Stadt.    Division  of  property  into  classes  •  .      338 

V.  M  Division  of  income  into  classes    .  .  3^9 

VI.  „  Taxation  in  1884  .  .  .340 

VII.  „  Apportionment  and  dasses  charged  with 

taxes  on  income  and  earnings,  1884  .  84O 
Vlll.  „  Present  and  futnie  incidence  of  tazar 

tion  .  .  .  .  .241 
•  IX.                 „                 AuKMUit  of  taxable  capital  (5teK^rf«pila/)     341 
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Palgsayi  (R.  H.  Inglis).     Taxation  in  Switzerland— eontd. 

Table  X.  Canton  Buel-Stadt.  Town  distrirt  (.V/iu// /^reiri-);  comparison 
of  incidence  of  property  tax  in  1875, 
1879.  and  1883  .  .  .       S43 

XI.  „  AlterHtions  in  incidence  of  property  tax, 

1875-83  .  .  .  .242 

XII.  n  Alterations  in  incidence  of  property  tax, 

1875-89  ....       243 

XIII.  „  Properties  above  40,000/.  .  .       244 

««-      XIV.  „  Total  taxation  proposed  by  law  of  1887, 

on  income  derived  from  property  and 
eHniinfrs         ....      244 

—  XV.  „  Income  from  property,  rate  per  cent.       245 
.— .      XVI.  Canton  de  Vand.     Division  of  property  into  classes;  law  of 

1&86-87 246 

^—     XVII.  M  Bivininn  of  income  into   classes;    law  of 

lb8C-87 247 

—  XVIII.  „  Bate  for  personal  tax,  accordinfr  to  the  class 

of  the  taxpayer;  law  of  1^86-87  .  ,       247 

—  XIX.  „  TaxonrcalpropcrtyO'wT-dt /iMicier)in  1886, 

and  thr  alteration  by  ihe  law  of  1886-87  .  249 
~~-        XX.  „  Tax  on  rnpitnl  (enjntaux)  in  1886,  and  the 

alteration  by  the  law  of  1886-87   .  .       250 

o^      XXI.  N  T"X  °°  pensions  and  income  derived  from 

?n»perty  {petuions,  renUa,  usufruets)  in 
886,  and  the  alteration  by  the  Ihw  of 
1886-87 951 

— —     XXII.  H  Taxation  on  income  derived  from  earnings 

in  1886,  and  the  alteration  made  bv  the 
law  of  1886-87;  with  the  rates  on 
barlit-iors  and  married  men,  and  the 
dedactions  made  for  family  char^fs,  for 
children  from  one  to  Iw^lre  in  number    .       252 

—^   XXIII.  „  Taxpayers ;  real  property  divided  into  three 


254 
— —   XXIV.  „  Number  and  value  of  personal  and  real 

estates  divided  into  seven  classes.  .      25.? 

XXV.  Canton  Uri.    Property  tax ;  rates  of  tax  .  .  .      ?n6 

^—    XXVI.  „  Tux  on  profits:   income  tax;   rates  of  tax  .       257 

— —  XXVII.  „  Division  of  income  tax  into  classes ;     rate  of 

income  tax.  and  proportion  per  cent,  of  amount 
of  income  tax  to  income  .  .  .      257 

JOxMcuwion  on  Mr.  S.  H,  L  Falgrave*9  Paper : 
Hendriks  (F.) 

Apprebended  that  the  meeting  would  be  of  opinion  that  aome  parts  of  the 
Swiss  system  of  proeressive  taxation  were  excessively  tyrannical,  and  others 
of  a  confiscatory  character.  He  hoped  tlmt  the  example  of  SwitserUnd 
would  not  be  considered  a«  a  precedent  for  further  progress  in  the 
direction  of  progressive  taxation      ......      268-70 

Oarnett  (P.  B.) 

He  was  satisfied  that  if  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  1812,  had  attempted  to  rrvert  to 
the  arrantrements  which  existed  under  the  former  income  tax  Acts,  in  which 
incomes  of  vaiious  amounts  from  50/.  to  150/.  were  chargeable  at  diffrrent 
rates,  the  income  tax,  instead  of  subsisting  as  it  had  done  from  184*2  to  the 

f present  time,  and  with  a  prospect  of  still  further  endurance,  would  very 
ikeiy  have  been  condemned  at  the  end  of  three  years  for  which  it  was 
originally  imposed  ........      270-71 

Vernet  (Mr.) 

Said  that  the  new  taxes  had  rendered  property  very  unsaleable  .  .      S71-2 

EUiott  (T.  H.) 

Graduated  taxation  was  a  very  "good  servant,  but  a  very  bad  master,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  any  step  in  the  direction  of  such  tax.ttion  oiigiit  to  be 
taken  with  the  profonndrst  caution,  because  the  troubles  resnltiuir  might 
be  greater  than  the  benefits  which  progressive  taxation  could  possibly '^be 
made  to  confer        ........      272-3 

Bourne  (S.) 

Suggested  whether  in  this  country  we  did  not  approach  much  more  nearly 
than  was  ordinarily  thought  to  a  system  of  graduated  taxation,  not  by 
altering  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon  any  one  description  of  property, 
but  by  taxing  it  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  persons  who  had  a  Urge 
income  really  did  pay  a  larger  proportion  by  reason  of  the  many  sources 
from  which  their  incomes  were  draw  n  upon  ....      278-4 

KawBon  (Sir  R.  W.) 

Thought  that  the  system  of  pradnatcd  Uxation  sufflrient  to  crush  capital,      qIc 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  Swiss  citizen  aspiring  to  rise  by  means  of  ludustrj      O 
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PAxaBAYE  (R,  H.  Infflis).    Difcusnon  on  hti  Paper — conid. 
Bawson  (Sir  R.  W.)-^ontd. 

and  applied  iatelliRence,  and  it  indicated  the  power  of  the  democracy  to 
squeeze  those  who  by  intellect  and  exertion  had  raiaed  themaeWea  abore 
their  fellowa  ........      ^4 

Powell  (F.  S.) 

Donhted  the  advantage  uf  having  high  death  dntiea,  and  thought  our  poU^ 
should  be  to  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  at  home  .  .  .      S74-S 

Palgrave  (R.  H.  Inglis),  reply : 

Thought  it  was  only  the  extremely  admirable  and  irentle  way  in  which  the 
income  tax  had  been  handled  in  Uiis  country,  that  bad  enabled  the  country 
to  bear  it  up  to  the  present  time     ......      S7S 

Poets.    The  World's  Big  Ports 167 

Pbicb  (L.  L,,  M.A.).     "  West  Barhary ,"  or.  Notes  on  the  System  of 
Work  and  Wages  in  the  Comish  Mines       .....     494 

I.  Introdaetion.    The  name  of  *  West  Barbary "       .  .  .  .  497 

Cornwall  has  sometimes  been  called  "  West  Barbery  ;**  and  the  name  may  be 

))artly  explained  by  the  "  air  of  antiquity  '*  perrading  the  county   .  .  497 

This  antiquity  is  illustrated  by  the  permanence,  among  other  examples,  of 

the  system' of  wages  in  the  mines   ......  498 

li.  The  permanence  of  the  system  of  vinges  in  the  mines     .  .  .  499 

One  reHson  for  this  permanence  may  be  found  in  the  remoteneai  and  isolation 

of  the  district  ........  499 

This  is  illnstmted  by- 
Its  compamtiTe  lack  of  railways         ......  499 

Its  long  iramnnity  from  political  agitation      .....  SCO 

And  the  antiouity  of  its  mining  industry       .  •  .  .  .Ml 

Not  indeed  ot  copper,  but  of  tin         .  .  .  .  .  .401 

As  the  history  of^the  Stannaries  Court  and  Parliament  proves  .  •  508 

"^^'ithin  recent  years,  however,  changes  have  been  at  work,  such  as — 

Bitter  politicaroontention      ...  ...  SQ6 

And  extensive  emigration        .......  608 

A  second  and  more  potent  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  efficacy  of  the  system 

itoelf 

For  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Cornwall        ......  506 

Anil  Comish  emigration  is  not  without  a  precedent   ....  608 

And  tlie  system  has  lasted  through  the  varied  victssitadee  of  Comish  mining  i09 

III.  The  nature  of  the  system  ......  609 

The  system  consists  of  two  varieties — 

Tntwork  and  .........  61^ 

Tribute  .........  61S 

IV  The  origin  of  the  system .  ...  ...  514 

Its  origin  is  in  all  probability  considerably  remote;  for  the  accoont  given  by 

£.  Jars  in  1765       ........  Sl4 

(Which  seems  to  refer  to  a  period  of  transition  •  .  .  .515 

And  to  point  to  a  yet  earlier  date  for  itA  original  introdaetion)  .  .517 

Shows  tiiat  even  then  the  peculiarly  Comish  practice  of  "  ticketing  **  prevailed  617 
And  may  be  reconciled  with  statements  oontaiued  in  earlier  authorities 

y.  Its  subsequent  history      .......  519 

This  may  be  traced  in  sevend  authorities       .....  590 

But  the  most  important  change  is  indicated  by  two  authors,  who  are  in 

accord  with — 

Hints  given  in  earlier  authorities       .  .  .  •  .  .  5S0 

KvJdenre  furnished  to  the  Mines  Commission  of  1884  .  .  .  530 

And  to  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1887  .....  598 
And  reports  contained  in  recent  issues  of  local  newspapers  .  .  .598 
Although  the  system  of  tntwork  has  encroached  upon  the  system  of  tribute, 

yet  tribute  is  not  defunct,  and  the  cause  of  tne  diange  will  be  shown 

later.  697 

YI.  Its  advantages .599 

lliese  must  be  distinguished  from  the  extrtmecm  influence  of  Wesleyan 

Methodism .........  599 

And  are — 

SThemitigation,  if  not  prevention,  of  strife  .  .  .  .539 

hich  illustrate*  the  characteristic  features  of  oo-operative  prodnotioo— 

e  elimination  of  the  employer         ......  689 

And  not  of  the  capiulist)       .......  689 

(2;  The  coincidence  of  the  aterests  of  the  men  and  the  fortvnai  ot  the  mine  6SS 

In  cotiseouence  of  which — 

The  intelligence  of  the  workmen  is  increased  ....  6S4 

(Although  this  may  be  due  partly  to  the  diversified  nature  of  their  work       .  536 

But  chiefly  to  the  system)      .......  686 

Which  is  speciklRtive  in  character       ....  .  .  538 

And  probabijr  not  venr  influential  in  enoouraging  thrift         .  .  .587 


And  the  maximum  of^^ output  is  secured  .  •  .  'C^  r\r-\r9>lf> 

VII.  Disadvantages  and  abuses         .  .  .  i^itized  b^N^UU^||. 
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Some  of  these  are  of  a  minor  character         .....  640 

And  the  lystem  eannot  be  held  entirel^r  responnble  for  the  ezcestire  mortality  540 
(Which  has  been  largely  doe  to  the  climbing  of  ladders  .  .  .548 
Though  it  may  indeed  hare  been  aggraTatod  by  the  absentee  ownership  of 

the  mines) M5 

Nor  for  the  fraud— 

(Which  has  been  too  common  in  Cornish  mimng        ....  646 

And  may  be  connected  with  the  identity  of  merchants  and  adTentttiers        .  547 

And  more  intimately  with  the  specaiatiTe  natore  of  mining  industry)           •  648 

(Which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comer  of  1870-73  .           ...  648 

And  the  recent  action  of  a  French  syndicate)             .           .           •           .  648 

Nor  for  the  grievance  attaching  to  royalties  and  mine-leases .           .  660 
But  another  abuse  is  related  to  the  length  of  the  intervals  of  payment ;  and 
the  diminution  of  this  length  is  connected  with  the  otber  main  chann  in 

the  modem  history  of  the  system,  the  encroachment  of  tutwork  on  tnbute  661 

VIII.  A  comparison  between  tutwork  and  tribute  .  .  .  .668 
The  tiibuters  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree  the  advantages  of  the  system ;  for 

thev  are  more  responsible  and  more  interested       .  .  .  .664 

But  they  are  also  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  disadvantages,  for  their  earnings 

are  more  irregular  ........      664 

The  wages  of  tntworkers  fluctuate  indeed      •  ...      664 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  work .  .  .  .664 

Or  the  district  .......      666 

Orthetime    .  .  .' 656 

And  the  different  earnings  of  tributers  may  result  in  an  equal  average  wage .      667 
The  tributers  may  also  work  in  healthier  parts  of  the  mines .  .668 

But  they  often  overwork        .......      668 

And  their  earnings,  though  generally  higher  .....      669 

Are  more  irregular     ........      660 

The  comparitive  decline  of  tribute  mav  be  ascribed  partly  to  this  irregularity  660 
(And  is  indirectly  oonnected  with  the  decrease  in  the  intervals  of  payment  .  660 
And  also  directly,  as  the  tribute  accounts  can  be  made  up  so  rapialy)  661 

But  it  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  growth  of  muiing  knowledge        .  .      56S 

IX.  (k>ndnsion  ........      66S 

The  new  system  is  not  free  from  abuses  and  complnints  .668 

And  the  intermediate  "kind  of"  tribute  has  no  distant  eonneetion  with  the 

simple  form  ........      664 

But  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  encroachment  of  tutwork  are  powerful  565 
And  other  changes  may  be  impending,  about  which  it  would  be  dangerous 

to  prophesy  ......••      665 

Table  I.  A  tutwork  **bal.bill"  of  the  Devon  Great  Oinsols  mine  for 

November,  1849.  (Taken  from  '*  Cornwall,  ito  Mines  and  Miners,"  p.  147)  613 
II.  A  tribute  "bal-bfll"of  the  Devon  Great  Consols  mine  for  August 

and  September,  1849.    (Taken  from  "Cornwall,  its  Mines  and  Miners,'* 

p.U7) 618 

m.  A  tutwork  «  bal-bill»  of  Cam  Bzea  mine  for  May,  1868.    (Tsken, 

together  with  lY— VII,  from  "  Mines  Commission  Beport,^  Appendix  B,  xii)       6S4 

lY .  A  tribute  '*  bal-bill "  of  Wheal  Basset  mine  for  October/lSeS  .      684 

Y.  A  tribute  **  bal-bill "  of  Dolcoath  mine  for  November,  1863   .  .      685 

YT.  A  tutwork  "  bal-bill "  of  Dolcoath  mine  for  November,  1868  .      695 

YII.  A  tutwork  "  ball-bill "  of  Dolcoath  mine  for  November,  1868         .      6S5 

YIII.  A  table  showing  the  relative  amounts  of  '*  labour  eost"  and 

"tribute"  at  Dolcoath,  exhibited  by  reports  furnished  to  three-monthly 

meetings  in  1885-86.  (Based  upon  extracts -from  local  newspapers)  .  688 
IX.  Average  annual  number  of  deaths  per  ],ooo  (Ornish  miners,  per 

1,000  Northern  colliers,  and  per  i,ooo  (Romish  males  in  1849-58.    (Based 

upon  tables  In  "  Mines  Commission  Report,*'  pp.  x  and  xi) .  .  .648 
X.  Average  annual  number  of  deaths  per  i,ooo  miners  and  males  from 

pulmonary   diseases,   1860-68.     (Extracted  from  '*  Mines  (^mmisiion 

Report,"  p.  xiii)       ........      648 

XI.  Average  monthly  wage  in  three  diiferent  districts  in  1887.    (Taken 

from  i8to/uA'ca< /MirfM/,  vol.  i,  p.  78)  .  .  .  .658 
XII.  Average  monthly  wage  in  four  different  mines  in  1868  (circa). 

(Based  on "  Mmes  Oimmission  Report."  Q.  7996)  .  .655 
Xni.  Different  rates  of  tribute  in  1886-86.     (Based  on  statements 

collected  from  local  newspapers)     ......      666 

A.  Percentages  of  increase  and  decrease  in  popuhition  of  Cornwall  for 

decennial  periods,  1801-81.     (Based  on  *' Census  of  Endand  and  Wales, 

1881,"  vol.  iv,  pp.  9, 48.  and  88)  .  .  ,;.,  .  .  .  607 
B.  Amount  of,  and  profit  on,  candles  and  powder  consumed  in  a  year  in 

four  mines.    (Extracted  from  "  Mines  Commission  Report."  Appendix  B, 

xi,p.4S6) i~  .      rr^  ^      ^ 

Pbioss  and  Agriculture  in  the  seventeenth  oentuxy.    See  Agriculture     649 
and  incomes,  recent  changes  in  (see  Giffen)      .         .  ,   ,   .^  ^  (^oWfelp 
of  commodities  in  1886-8?  (see  l»a«^j;£*)       .  ■gt.zedbyVj.Oggie 

Fbttssia.    Statistics  of  incomes  in.    See  Incomes    ....     685 
YOL.  LI.      PABT  lY.  3  M 
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Bappaloyich  (A.).     The  Effects  of  Shipping  Bounties.  [Translated 
from  the  "Journal  des  Eoonomistes,"  December,  1887]         .         .     141 

Reference  to  a  wries  of  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  shipping  indnsbies 
of  France,  Germanj,  England,  and  Italy,  which  the  United  States  Qofcm- 

ment  published  in  1886 141 

Views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a^  contained  in  a  despatch  whieh  afioon- 
panied  the  reports  on  the  bounty  system    .....      141-S 

EtfecUofthesTstem.  .......      142 

Protection  and  increased  piioes         ......      141 

De  Tocquerille  and  American  supremacy :  hig^  duties  and  the  f^ft*"g  trade     149-4 
Development  of  the  English  merchant  navy  and  trade,  UbUt  .  .      144-4 

Suez  Canal  and  freight  rates  .......      146 

Fluctuations  of  tonnage  ......      147 

France  and  the  poliqr  of  bounties;  growth  of  merdiant  navy  and  freights, 

taila -  .  148 

French  laws  as  to  bounties     .......      14*-M 

Bounties  of  no  avail  in  stopping  decrease  of  French  sailing  tonnage.  During 
tiie  ten  years  preceding  the  shipping  bounty  law  the  aggrwate  Ynack 
tonnage  baa  decreased  14  per  cent.,  the  Italian  i  per  cent,  while  Germany 
had  benefited  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent.    During  the  four  years  1880^ 
the  Italian  tonnage  continued  to  show  a  decline  to  the  extent  of  2*6  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  France  increased  8  per  cent,  and  that  of  Germany 
nearly  7  per  cent.;  and  thus,  without  the  fictitious  aid  of  bounties,  IM 
German  merchant  marine  increased  nearly  as  much  proportionately  as  the 
subsidised  French  shipping  ......      160 

Germany  has  exhibited  an  improvement  relatively  greater  than  that  of 
France,  and  without  Stote  aid         ......      161 

The  number  of  stoam  veasels  increased  in  the  years  1880-83  «7'3  per  cent,  in 
France,  45*6  per  cent,  in  Germany,  and  27*2  per  cent,  in  Italy;  while  the 
tonnage  increased  during  the  same  period  m  France  68*7  p^  cent.,  in 
Germany  73*6  per  cent.,  and  in  lUij  39*4  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
Germany,  where  no  bounties  were  paid,  was  rehitively  greater  both  in 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  than  m  France,  where  large  bounties  were 

lnforoeafterl88I;  ^oA^ 161 

M.  Felix  Faure,  in  his  report  upon  tite  bod^t  of  the  Sinister  of  Commeree 
and  Indnstry,  states  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  merchant  navy  is 
due  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  eonstmctiriii  which  has  talen 
place  during  recent  years,  but  that  the  greater  strength  of  the  merchant 
marine  has  enabled  ifVance  to  take  a  larser  share  in  transporte,  ttMe  151-3 

Review  of  the  bounty  system  shows  that  uionffh  it  was  introduced  with  the 
object  of  benefitiog  the  French  shipbuilding  indnstry,  it  has  had  a 
greater  effect  upon  foreign  sliipbuildmg,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 


stimulating  Enehsh  shipbuilding.  Bounties  have  not  been  sncceasAU  in 
infusing  new  life  in  either  shipbuildiog  or  navintion,  and  it  ia  cheaper  to 
purchase  vessels  in  England,  where  in  spite  oT  the  coat  of  labour  oetng 
perhaps  a  littie  higher,  free  trade  allows  w  the  production  at  a  lower  nte       16S-4 

Bailwat  StafciBticfl,  defects  of  Englisli  (see  Danvers)      ...        1 
and  commercial  Statistios  of  Canada  (see  Colmer)      ...       74 
Railways  and  Waterways,  relatiye  advantages  of  (see  Germany)     .     376 
Bbgibtsation  of  the  United  Kingdom : 
England  and  Wales : 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths  .......     201-5 

comparatiye  table  of  consols,  proTisions,  coal,  and  pauperism, 

1885-87 203 

general  meteorological  table  for  1887,  bj  James  Glaisher    .         .     206-7 
Scotland : 

births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  with  bastardy  table      .  .  .     208-11 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 
summary  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths        ....     211 
Bbtsnub  of  the  United  Kingdom.      Net  produce  in  qnarters  and 

years,  1884-87 220 

BiVBES,  navigable  (see  Oermany) 376 

BOTAI.  STATISTICAIi  SOOIETT  : 

report  of  Council,  June,  1888 \     4S8-4S 

abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1887,  with  auditors'  report .     446-7 
comparative  financial  statement  of  1887  with  that  of  previous 

years 434^5 

proceedings  at  ordinary  meetings,  with  titles  of  papers  raad  436-9 

proceedings  of  the  fifty-fourth  anniversary  meeting    .         'C^  r\*r\  4*®-^ 

h^       list  of  deceased  Fellows  during  1887-88  .         ,       digitized  b^^VJOO^,^l^^ 
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BI788IA.  StatiHiea  of  the  Rtutxan  Empire.  An  official  report  drawn 
up  by  M.  Troinitsky,  on  the  eenenJ  condition  of  Bussia  in 
1884-85  [from  the  "  Times  "  of  the  28rd  May,  1888,  and  referring 
to  the  *'  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Bussie  "]....     396-8 


Sattxbbbok  (A.).    Prices  of  Commodities  tii  1886  and  1887      .         .     154 

Statement  of  the  result  of  the  last  two  Tears  and  of  the  average  of  the  decade 
1878-87  as  compared  with  the  standard  period  of  eleren  years,  1807-77, 
which  in  the  aggregate  is  eqoivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twentj-flve  years 
18(8-77  (see  the  Society's  Journal,  1866,  pp.  S93.  68$,  and  648),  tahUt       .      154-7 

Saxokt.    Statistics  of  incomes  in.    See  Incomes    ....     635 
Shifpiko.     The  World's  Big  Ports,     [Extract  from  the  "South 
Wales  Daily  News"] 167 

Beview  of  the  tonnage  of  ten  ports  selected  as  heing  those  which  have  more 
than  5  millions  of  registered  tonnage  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
in  one  year,  tabU$  ........      167-8 

Condnsion  that  the  "big"  ports  are  heooming  bigger  .  .169 

Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1885-87 216 

Statistics.     Unsuitahle  Subjects  for  Official        ....     161 

Qnestion  put  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relative  to  a  return  on 
*'  Impenal  taxation  exclusively  borne  bv  real  and  by  realised  personal 
property  respectively/*  together  with  the  answer.  In  his  reply  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  recognised  the  conjectural  and 
speculative  character  of  such  returns,  and  thought  that  tables  in  which  that 
element  enters  should  be  published  rather  by  private  statisticians  than  on 
the  authority  of  the  Government  ......        161-2 

Statistics,  the  ahnse  of.  Letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Forille  by 
Mr.  Michael  G-.  Mulhall  in  reference  to  a  criticism  by  the  former 
on  Mr.  Mulhall's  publications    .......     162-3 

errors  in  the  use  of  (see  Balfour)    ......     683 

of  railways  (see  Colmer,  Danvers). 


Tttbkbs  (W.).    The  World's  Big  Ports.    See  Shying  ...     167 


Uif  ITBD  KiKGDOH,  statistics  and  incomes  in.    See  Incomes       .         .     635 
Unitbd  States,  rejection  of  emigrants  by 374 


Wagbs  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Berlin 

The  Berlin  Statistical  Society  has  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  statistician  in  ecdlecting  Uie  returns  as  to  the  income  of 
any  peculation        .  .  ...... 

Number  of  working  men  and  women  in  Berlin  ....      884 

The  average  weekly  wa^^  paid  by  the  trades  comprised  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  industries  tor  the  period  extending  over  the  three  years 
1885-87,  and  grouped  according  to  the  system  used  in  taking  the  census, 
table  .........       8S6 

The  average  weekly  wi^es  of  male  labourers  compared  with  female  labourers* 
table  .........      826 

Women  have  been  paid  ot  a  rate  lower  than  men,  table         .  .  .826 

Watbbwats  and  railways,  relative  advantages  of  (see  Germany)      .     375 
Work  and  wages  in  Cornish  mines  (see  Price)        ....     497 
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^ttnarg  anb  Sttrttarg. 
Geobgb  Hukphbetb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.I.A. 

Report  for  the  Year  ending  3l5<  December^  1887. 

NET  NEW  BUSINESS £381,000 

PREMIUMS  THEREON  £12,100 

CLAIMS       £365,000 

Interest  yielded  over  £4  10s.  per  cent. 

Report  for  the  Quinquennium  ending  ^\st  December ^^  1887. 

ASSURANCE  FUND      £2,703,807 

NET  LIABILITY  UNDER  ASSURANCES     £2,535,642 
SURPLUS £168,165 


SPECIMEN  OF  BONUSES  on  POLICIES  effected  at  Age  30  for  j£l,000 
ON  WHICH  6  Annual  Pbemiums,  amounting  to  j£l26  Ids.  4d.,  hatIs 
been  paid. 


Year  of 
Valuation. 


1877 
1882 
1887 


Cash  Bonus. 


Percentages. 


£     *.  d. 

24    0  0 

28  10  0 

30    0  0 


19  per  cent. 
22       „ 
24       „ 


Reversionary 
Bonus. 


I 


Percentage. 


£     *.  rf.  I 

71  10  0  '  hG  per  cent. 

83  10  0  I  66 

88  10  0  70        „ 


The  ABsurance  Fund  (excluding  j£l9,646  reeorved  for  Annuities)  on  the  Slst 
December,  1887,  invested  upon  first-cla«8  securities,  and  yielding  upwards  of  4^ 
per  cent,  interest,  is  now  upwards  of  86^  per  cent,  of  the  total  liabilities  of  the 
Company,  and  14^  times  the  amount  of  the  Annual  Premiums  payable. 
The  corresponding  ratios  in 

1877  were  ^2 per  cent,  and  11  times  the  Annual.  Premiumty  and  in 
1882  were  36  per  cent,  and  13  timee  the  Annual  Premiums. 


Daring  the  past  39  years  the  Company  has  paid  in 

Claims ..    £8,695,000 

And  divided  Bonuses  amongst  the  Assured,  exclu- 
sive of  those  taken  in  Reduction  of  Premium, 
amounting  to        .  •  . .  .  •  . .  .  •      £1,151,000 


INTERIM  BONUSES  are  given  on  Policies  of  five  year^'g^eP  ^it       _   _ 
which  become  Claims  between  any  two  Valuations,  the  amount  distributed 
in  this  way  during  the  past  5  years  being  £13,500. 


